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nniiE expenses necessarily incurred in conducting the govern- 
ment of a civilized nation in time of peace, rarely exceed 
the amount of its ordinary revenue. In time of war, however, 
the case is extremely different. When the independence and ho¬ 
nour of a nation are at stake, proportional sacrifices must bn 
made to maintain them. Hostile aggression and insult must bo 
opposed and avenged. But to do this, extraordinary funds are 
necessary; and the inquiry, how they may be most advantage¬ 
ously provided, is plainly one of the highest importance td 
every people. 

It was the common practice of antiquity to make provision 
in times of peace for the necessities of war, and to hoard up 
treasures beforehand as the instruments either of conquest ot 
defence; without trusting to extraordinary imposts, much less 
to borrowing? in times of disorder and confusion. / This practice 
has been commended by Mr Hume. But he has wholly over¬ 
looked the circumstance of its being necessary, in order to 
form such a treasure* to withdraw capital from productive era- 
ployments;—acircumstance which shows that its effect must 
be to diminish the industry, and, consequently, the wealth and 
*ievery country,Jn. which it is accumulated, and 
es£ able to resist the attacks of an enemy. For 
, er reasons, this practice is now very generally 

admitted to have been founded on erroneous principles: ana 
Aiticiufes and economists seem to be universally of 
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opinion, that the occasioned by a war, 

ought either to be entirely defrayed by a proportional increase 
of taxation, or partly by that means, and partly by loans. 

The question, which of these modes should be adopted, has 
been long and vehemently discussed; and has given rise to the 
most opposite and contradictory statements. We do not, how¬ 
ever, think that there really was, at any time, much room for 
these differences of opinion; though, if there was, the financial 
operations of the last thirty years have furnished abundant ma¬ 
terials for settling them, and for enabling us to come to a sa¬ 
tisfactory conclusion on the subject. This, therefore, has ap- * 
pcared to us as a peculiarly fit period for endeavouring to re¬ 
vive the discussion of this question; not only because we arc 
now in a situation to try the deductions of theory by the results 
of the most enlarged experience, but because there are several 
circumstances which render it extremely desirable that the pub¬ 
lic mind should be well informed < 9 ?S this point. Without be¬ 
ing previously acquainted with th^ ^principles of the funding 
system, it is impossible to obtain any accurate knowledge of the 
financial situation of the country, or to judge of the expe¬ 
diency of the important measures lately adopted with, respect 
to the sinking fund, and the annuities or dead weight. Nei¬ 
ther should it be forgotten, that we have no security for the con¬ 
tinuance of peace; and that, considering the avowed preten¬ 
sions of the Holy Leaguers, it is impossible to say how soon 
we may be reduced to the necessity of choosing between these 
opposite systems, and of deciding whether we shall raise the sup¬ 
plies for a war within the year by an equivalent increase of taxa¬ 
tion, or continue the system of borrowing. But it would be 
Impossible to institute a calm and dispassionate inquiry into the 
comparative merits of these plans during the bustle and ex¬ 
citement of warlike preparations. A period of peace is the 
proper period for making such investigations; and we ought 
not to neglect the opportunity now afforded for considering 
this important question, and for digesting and maturing what¬ 
ever measures may be necessary to enable us, on any Future 
emergency, to raise the supplies in the best possible manner. 
Promovere^ saVs Count Verri, ilumi e la curiositd nelle materic 
di Finanza e at Commercio, sara sempre la pepdrazione migliore 
di tutUpercomrnnciarle riforme. * * 

Before entering on the discussion of the merits of the Fund* 
ihg % ;item, as a plan for providing for the extraordinary e*- 

- • U T 1 — , . ; ■ ■‘"• "ft *rr"’ m ■ i i ; m. ‘ i i . | i ' i« j i '' 
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penscs of a state, we may shortly observe, that in its infancy, 
its nature and effects were very generally misunderstood; and 
several unfounded opinions were then advanced respecting, it, 
which are not yet entirely relinquished. Bishop Berkeley pret¬ 
ty plainly insinuates, that he considered * the public funds as 
a mine of gold. ’ (Querist, No. 233.) Melon, the author 
of the Essai Politique sur le Commerce , published in 1735, 
docs not go quite so far as Berkeley; but he contends, and his 
opinion has had many supporters, that the debts of a nation 
are debts of the right hand to the left; and that they-havc no 
tendency either to increase or diminish national,wealth, (p.- 
296, ed. 1736.) At length, M. Pinto, a Jew .merchant, re¬ 
sident in Holland, and the author of an otherwise ingenious 
work, De la Circulation ct du Credit, published in 1771, under¬ 
took to demonstrate, that the public debt, far from being a bur¬ 
den, was just so much added to the national wealth, by the ma¬ 
gical influence of credit!' (p. 44.) This ridiculous paradox has 
since been advocated by Mr Hope of Amsterdam, Mr Gale, 
and Mr Spence; and, what is still more extraordinary, Mr 
Justice Bayley was so much captivated by it, that, in an unlucky 
moment, he left Blackstone for Pinto, and harangued the Grand 
Jury of Yorkshire on the enriching quality of a large national 
debt! * Discourses such as these,* says Hume, in his Essay 
on Public Credit, 1 might naturally have passed for trials of 
4 wit among rhetoricians, like the panegyrics on folly and a fe- 
1 ver, on Busins and Nero, had we not seen such absurd mea- 
* sures patronized by great ministers, and even by a whole party 
4 amongst us. * The fallacy of these opinions is indeed so glar¬ 
ing and obvious, that it is astonishing they could ever have been 
entertained. We concede to M. Melon, for it is unnecessary 
again to notice M. Pinto, that the interest of the public debt is 
a debt of the right hand to the left, or so mudh wealth trans¬ 
ferred from one class of society to another; but the question 
does not regard the interest, but the principal for which the 
interest is paid. Now, it is certain, that this principal was not 
made over by one set of individuals to another, but to the Go¬ 
vernment by whom it has been spent as revenue. The capi¬ 
tal lent by the stockholder’s to Government has been annihilat¬ 
ed; and, instead of deriving a revenue from it, the revenue of 
the stockholders is exclusively derived from the capital and in¬ 
dustry of others. * 

■■ . . .m . . . .. i . . . . . m. ■ ; mu. ' ■■■ . .. . . .-mm. 

•: It is due to M. Gentz, the ablest defender of the Funding Sys¬ 

tem, to state, that he fully admits the truth of this principle. ^ 

A 2 
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In order to set the effect of loans on national wealth in a still- 
clearer point of view, let us suppose that a country, with two 
millions of people and four hundred millions of capital, is en¬ 
gaged in war, and that the government borrows and spends fif¬ 
ty millions of the national capital. If the ordinary rate of pro¬ 
fit were ten per cent., the annual income of this state previously 
to the war would be forty millions; but at its close, and after 
the fifty millions had been borrowed and spent, it would only 
be thirty-five millions. It is plain, however, that this reduced 
income would, in future, have to furnish the means of subsist¬ 
ence to the whole two millions of inhabitants'; and although it 
is true that the country is not deprived of the interest of the 
debt, for that is merely tranferred from one class to another, it 
is no less true that it is deprived of the income derived from fif¬ 
ty millions of capital; and that the productive power which lmd 
formerly fed and clothed an e/^/^^niijijjof the whole inhabitants 
being for ever lost to the states ^ave now to depend for 
subsistence entirely on the exertions pf those who, it is probable, 
could previously with difficulty maintain themselves. 

The doctrine we have been endeavouring to elucidate, has 
been very clearly and ably stated by Mr Justice Blackstone.— 

‘ By means of our national debt,* says he, * the quantity of 
‘ property in the kingdom is greatly increased in idea, compared 
‘ with former times; yet, if we coolly consider it, not at all in- 

* creased in reality. We may boast of large fortunes, and quan- 
‘ titles of money in the funds; but where does this money exist ? 
4 It exists only in name, in paper, in public faith,, in parliament- 

* ary security; and that is undoubtedly sufficient for the creditors 
A of the public to rely on. But then, what is the pledge which 
4 the public faith has pawned for the security of these debts? 

* The land, the trade, and the personal industry of the subject, 
> from which the money must arise that supplies the several taxes* 
6 In these, therefore, and in these only,, does the property of the- 
« public creditors really and intrinsically exist; and of course, 

* the land, the trade, and the personal industry of individuals, 

* are diminished in their true value just so much-as they are pledged 
‘ to answer » If A*s income amounts to !©()/. a year, and he is so 
« far indebted to B that he pays him 50/* a year of interest, one 
« half of the value of A’s property is transferred to B, the credi- 


capital,’ says he, ‘ qui a pass£ des mains des creanciers de l’etat dans 
celles du gouvernement, d’ou il sort pour pqyer les frais 
guerre, e&irrevocaMemmtyerdu .'; (Essai sur I’Etat actuoldies 
ces de la Grande Bretagne, p. 119.) i’ ! 
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*. tor. The creditor’s property exists in the demand which he 

* has upon his debtor* and nowhere else; and the debtor is only 
■* a trustee to his creditor for one half of the value of his income. 

* In shorty the property of a creditor of the public consists in a 

* certain portion of .the national taxes; by how much, therefore, 
‘ he is the richer, by so much the nation which pays those taxes 
6 is the poorer.’—( Commentaries , Vol. I. p. 327.) 

These few observations will serve to show the general na¬ 
ture of the funding system ; but they are not enough to deter¬ 
mine its merits, as compared with the plan for raising the sup¬ 
plies within the year. Every war must necessarily occasion the 
waste of capital and of wealth ; still, however, it is of the great¬ 
est importance to know how these unavoidable consequences 
may be rendered least injurious, and most speedily repaired; and 
such is the object of the inquiry on which vve are now to enter. 

If the facility with vriiic^hnoney may be obtained, were the 
only circumstance to be sffttmded to in comparing the borrowing 
system with the plan for raising the supplies within the year by 
a corresponding increase of taxation, there can be no question 
that the preference would have to be given to the former. The 
high rate of interest stipulated by Government, the regularity 
with which it is paid, the facility with which that interest may 
be disposed off, and the hope, which every one’s confidence in 
Ins own good fortune makes him entertain, of profiting by the 
iluctuations in the price of the funds, all conspire to induce a 
large class of capitalists to accommodate Governments with 
loans in preference to individuals, and enable them to obtain 
the largest supplies on the shortest notice, and with very little 
difficulty. The public, on their part, are equally well pleased 
with this system. Instead of being called upon to advance a 
large sum in taxes, they are only taxed to pay the interest of that 
sum. A burden of this limited extent, as it lays no individual 
under the necessity of making any considerable reduction in hie 
expenditure, is generally submitted to without a murmur. Such 
a mode of providing for the expenses of a war, seems to divest 
it of half its privations and hardships; and we cease to feel sur¬ 
prised that Governments should have so universally resorted 
to a sytem which, while it furnishes them with the largest sup* 
plies, is so very popular with their subjects. 

But the merits of the funding system are not to be determine 
gd merely by the facility which it affords for raising sup- 
yies. This is a consideration which certainly ought not to ijg 
pyeriooked \ but there are ethers of infinitely greater import* 
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ance. The real effects of any financial operation can never be 
ascertained, by looking only to those of which it is immediately 
productive. We must extend our observations to those whicn 
are more remote, and endeavour, if possible, to trace its per¬ 
manent and ultimate influence. Now, if we do this—if we at¬ 
tend, not to the transitory only, but also to the lasting effects 
of the funding system on the wealth and industry of every coun¬ 
try in which it is adopted, we shall find, that the facility which 
it gives of raising the supplies, so far from being an advantage, 
is really one of its greatest defects. It is worse than idle to 
suppose that any scheme for defraying war expenditure can ever 
be proposed, capable of protecting individuals from the losses 
and privations which are inseparable from national struggles 
and contests. However just and necessary, a war is always in 
itself an evil of the first magnitude; gnd every nation which has 
the misfortune to be involved in it, must sooner or later expe¬ 
rience the pernicious effects of the destruction of capital, and 
of the waste of the means of future production, which it never 
fails to occasion. Now, it is clear that no scheme of fi¬ 
nance can be bottomed on sound principles, whose effect is to 
disguise these necessary consequences of war, and to deceive 
the public with respect to their real situation. This, however, 
is notoriously the case with the funding system. It is said, h J 
its apologists, to require no individual to make any extraordi¬ 
nary sacrifice at any particular period; and in this respect it 
bears a close resemblance to those most dangerous diseases 
which steal slowly and imperceptibly on the human constitu¬ 
tion, and do not discover their malignant symptoms until they 
have fastened on the vitals, and vitiated the whole animal eco¬ 
nomy. There are no means whatever by which the profusion 
and waste occasioned by a war can be balanced, except by the 
greater industry and economy of individuals: And to cause this 
industry and economy to be practised, they ought to be made 
fully sensible of the ^influence of war expenditure on their 
own private fortunes. The radical defect of the borrowing 
system, consists in its. deceiving them on this point, and 
in its making no sudden encroachments on their comforts. 
Its approaches are gradual, and almost unperceived. It re¬ 
quires only snrall immediate sacrifices ; but it never relinquishes 
what it has opde gained; while the necessity for fresh sacrifices, 
arising as, well from their own, as from the amMtion, rapacity, 
i^ust'm neighbours, must continue as great 

ever. Such a system is essentially delusive and treacherous. 
It iskiips the public of one enjoyment after another; and before 
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they are awakened from their trance, and made acquainted with 
their actual condition, their property and industry are probably 
encumbered with* a much larger permanent payment, on ac-- 
count of the interest of the public debt, than what, had they 
submitted to it at once, might have been required to defray the 
whole expenses of the war. 

It may perhaps be said, that supposing we arc engaged 
in a war which costs twenty millions a year, it is really the 
same thing, provided the rate of interest be 5 per cent., whe- 
• ther we pay the twenty millions at once by a proportional 
increase of taxation, or borrow them, and pay the lenders an 
interminable annuity of one million a year; for, when interest 
is at 5 per cent., twenty millions in one payment, and an inter¬ 
minable annuity of one million, are of precisely the same value. 
But it is just because they never have been, and never will be, 
so considered by the public, that the funding system is injuri¬ 
ous. Suppose, for example, that the supplies are raised with¬ 
in the year, and that the share falling to a particular individual 
is 1000/.: The wish to maintain himself in his former station, 
and to preserve his fortune unimpaired — ( a wish which comes 
‘ with us from the womb, and never leaves us till we go into the 
grave * *—would most certainly stimulate him, on being called 
upon for this sum, to endeavour to discharge it, partly by an 
increase of exertion, and partly by a saving from expenditure, 
without suffering it to continue an encumbrance on his pro¬ 
perty. But, by the system of loans, he is called upon to pay 
only the interest of this 1000/., or 50/. a year; and instead of 
endeavouring to save the whole 1000/., he is satisfied if he saves 
the interest. The whole nation, acting in the same way, save 
only the interest of the loan, or one million, and allow the 
principal sum of twenty millions, which they would have either 
wholly or partly saved had they been called upon to pay it im¬ 
mediately, to remain as a mortgage on their property, or the pro- 
duce of their industry. Men act thus, because they invariably 
reckon a War burdensome, only in proportion to what they are 
at the moment called upon to pay for it in taxes, without reflect¬ 
ing on the probable duration of these taxes. It would be an ex* 
ceedingly hopeless undertaking to attempt to con vince anyonethat 
a perpetual payment of 50/. a year is as .burdensome as a single 
payment of 1000/. We are apt to entertain aajdea that some 
future accident or revolution may occur to relief <rar properties 
from the burden of the perpetual payment; and, at all events* 

* Wealth of Nations, II. p. 19. 
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we consider it as certain, that the greater portion of it will have 
to be defrayed by posterity. Indeed, this very circumstance of 
its throwing a portion of the expense of every contest on pos¬ 
terity, or, which is in effect the same thing, its distributing 
its expense equally over a lengthened period, is one of the ar¬ 
guments principally relied on by the advocates of the funding 
system. But it is easy to see that this argument is wholly and 
completely fallacious;—and that the more the interests of pos¬ 
terity can be protected, without injuring those of the existing 
generation, so much the better. Now, this is what the plan for' 
raising the supplies within the year would really do. Suppos¬ 
ing, however, that it did not generate an additional spirit of 
economy, still its adoption could do no possible harm to the pre¬ 
sent generation, but would have the very same effect with respect 
to them and posterity as the system of loans : For, it must ob¬ 
viously be a matter of perfect indifference to the heir of an 
individual whose share of the expenses of a war amounts to 
1000?., whether he pays it at once, and leaves him 1000/. 
less, or does not pay it, and leaves him 1000/. more, subject 
to a constant charge of 50/. a year. But it is the peculiar 
advantage of this plan, that while it entails no greater bur¬ 
den on any individual than the system of borrowing, and while 
it gives full liberty to every one who is so disposed, to remove a 
part of that burden from his own shoulders on to those of his 
successors, it has a powerful tendency to render the public less 
inclined to avail themselves of this power, and more disposed 
to make immediate sacrifices, and to become more industrious, 
frugal, and parsimonious, than they would otherwise have been. 
It is a gross error to suppose that it protects the interests of 
posterity, by laying any heavier burden on the existing genera¬ 
tion; it does no such thing; it protects them only because it 
gives additional force to the accumulating principle, and be¬ 
cause it stimulates every individual to maintain himself in his 
Station, and to preserve his capital undiminished. 

Here, then, is the distinguishing criterion of the two sys¬ 
tems. # The funding system occasions only such a small ad¬ 
ditional degree of exertion and economy as may be required to 
produce and save the interest of the capital that has been spent 
in warlike operations; but the system of raising the supplies 


■ti-i 


* This distinction was first clearly pointed out by Mr Ricardo, in 
his Principles of Pp&thal Economy and Taxation, 1st Ed. p. S3? ; 
and in his article ‘ Funding System, ■ in the Supplement to the En- 
—Britannioa/ . • ' ' - : ' • > " “ 
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within the year, gives infinitely greater force and activity to the 
spirit of exertion and economy, and stimulates the public to 
exert themselves to produce and save a sum equivalent, not to 
the interest only, but to the entire capital that has been spent. 
If, therefore, the question with respect to the merits of the two 
systems is to be decided by a comparison of their respective in¬ 
fluence on national wealth,—and this is admitted by M. Gcntz 
to be la premiere consideration, et celle qui doit toujours Vcmpor - 
ter snr tonics les autres ,—there can be no manner of doubt that 
the preference must be given to the plan for raising the supplies 
■within the year. 

But there are other considerations, and those, too, of perhaps 
still greater importance, which equally show the superior ad¬ 
vantages of the plan for raising the supplies within the year. 
It would teach the Government, as well as the people, to be 
more frugal and economical, and to conduct the public business 
on a less extravagant and prodigal scale. The facility with 
which money is raised by the funding system, has been one of 
the principal causes of those innumerable wars that have conti¬ 
nued to desolate the world since the revival of arts and litera¬ 
ture in Europe. It has tempted governments rashly to engage 
in the most ruinous enterprises ; while, by deceiving the people 
with regard to their inevitable consequences, it has rendered 
them but too ready to second and applaud the ambitious pro¬ 
jects of their rulers. The lottery of war is the most expensive 
and destructive of all lotteries. Its great prizes—its triumphs 
and its conquests—however attractive and magnificent they may 
appear, arc but a miserable compensation for the treasure and 
blood that must be spent in obtaining them. True national 
prudence is chiefly manifested in avoiding all unnecessary wars, 
and in terminating those that are necessary, as soon as they can 
be terminated with safety and honour. There is, however, but 
one way of teaching either nations or individuals this prudence, 
or of impressing them with a due sense of the inestimable bless¬ 
ing of peace; and that is, by making them Jed that war is uni¬ 
versally a losing game, and that it is impossible to engage in It 
without experiencing an instant diminution of comforts and en¬ 
joyments. But it is the bane of the funding system, that it con¬ 
ceals these unavoidable consequences for a while; and, by mak? 
ing the people believe that they will never overtake them, it 
prompts them to set up the most extravagant pretensions, and 
i|4manifest a fierce and unaccommodating spirit on occasion of 
any petty quarrel. The result is—a result not deduced from 
theory only, but from the most comprehensive expcrienccr-4ha£ 
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every country which has acted on this system for any consider¬ 
able period, is" inextricably involved in debt and difficulties ; 
that her taxes continue nearly as high in peace as in war; and 
that, while the weight of her burdens unfits her for engaging 
in those contests in which she ought perhaps to take a share, 
they become the source of perpetually recurring convulsions, 
which have often ended, as they will most probably end again, 
either in bankruptcy or revolution. 

Not only, therefore, would the plan of raising the supplies 
for a war within the year, by means of additional taxes, be a 
means of adding increased efficacy to the parsimonious princi¬ 
ple, and of stimulating individuals to defray their share of the 
public expenditure, by increased exertion, and by making a 
proportional deduction from their own expenditure; but it 
would also, by making us feel the whole pressure of it at once, 
render us less disposed wantonly to engage in any expensive 
contest, and more disposed to embrace the earliest opportunity 
of making peace on fair and liberal terms. To a nation who 
defrayed all her extraordinary expenses by a corresponding in¬ 
crease of taxation, peace might be emphatically said to bring 
‘ healing under her wings. * As soon as the period of extraor¬ 
dinary exertion had ceased, the taxes that had been imposed to 
meet it would also cease. Prices would immediately fall back 
to their natural level; and industry, relieved from the burdens 
of the war, would spring forward with redoubled energy. Had 
we always acted on this system, our taxes could not at this mo¬ 
ment have exceeded five or six millions, or little more than the 
sum it now takes to collect the revenue, while we should at the 
same time have possessed several hundred millions of additional 
capital. We should thus have been rendered infinitely more 
powerful and populous; and would, in consequence, have been 
better enabled to resist whatever attacks may be made on our own 
freedom and independence, and to interpose with more decisive 
.effect in defence of* the liberties of others. 

- The objections to the plan for raising the supplies within the 
year, though sufficiently plausible, seem to us to be of no real 
weight. It is said, in thejirst place, that the immediate pay¬ 
ment of the expenses of a war would, in many cases, be alto¬ 
gether impracticable—and that, on the modern scale of expense, 
loans, by which the pressure is divided with posterity, are hot 
only convenient but absolutely necessary. Now, the best an¬ 
swer to this plea of impossibility, is to show that the thing has 
iwen actually done, —and before we conclude we undertake ip; 
aatisiy our readers, that the stubs actually raised by taxation 
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during the enormous and wasteful war outlay from 1793 to 
1816, really fell very little short of that vast expenditure; and 
that we have added upwards of Six Hundred Millions to our fund¬ 
ed debt, in order to avoid raising little more than one hundred 
additional millions in the course of those twenty-three years ! 

The impossibility, therefore, of raising the year’s expenses 
within the year, cannot be plausibly maintained—and the objec¬ 
tion therefore merely resolves into this, that it would be extremely 
inconvenient to manufacturers and landholders who are not gene¬ 
rally possessed of large sums of ready money. Suppose, for ex¬ 
ample, that a manufacturer’s share of the expense of a war amounts 
to 1000/., and suppose farther, that he can neither save this sum 
from his expenditure, nor withdraw it without great loss from his 
business, the advantage of the funding system consists, we are told, 
in relieving him from the necessity of making this payment, and 
in enabling him to carry on his business as before, subject only 
to a deduction of 50Z. a year, which he can easily spare from 
his profits ! But the slightest consideration must suffice to sa¬ 
tisfy any one, that this is merely a nominal and apparent ad¬ 
vantage. How does the practice of funding relieve the manu¬ 
facturer from the necessity of making an immediate payment of 
1000/.?—by Government or its agents going into the money- 
market and borrowing 1000/. on his account , with the interest of 
~T6hich he is charged! And had this practice been abolished, 
the manufacturer would have done that directly which he has 
done by deputy; he would have gone into the market him¬ 
self, and borrowed the same sum. 6 That there are per- 
* sons disposed to lend to individuals is certain, from the fa- 
4 cility with which Government raises its loans. Withdraw 
4 this great borrower from the market, and private borrow- 
4 ers will be readily accommodated. By wise regulations and 
4 good laws, the greatest facilities might be afforded to indivi- 
4 duals in such transactions. In the case of a loan, A advances 
4 the money, and B pays the interest, and every thing else remains 
4 as before. In the case of war taxes, A would still advance the 
4 money, and B pay the interest, only with this-difference, he 
4 would pay it directly to A; now he pays it to Government, 

4 and Government pays it to A. ’— (Art. Funding System , Supp. 
to Encyc. Britannica , Vol. IF. p. 422.) 

But this is not all. When an individual goes into the market 
to borrow money on his own account, he will borrow it on much 
more advantageous terms than the agents employed by Govern¬ 
ment. The getting of mon#y*~quoeunqu£ modo the ex* 

elusive object of the latter ; whereas the, object of the former is 
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not so much to get money, as to get it in the cheapest way pos¬ 
sible. It requires, besides, a very expensive establishment—an 
establishment which costs this country several millions a year — 
to collect the interest, or the taxes required to pay the interest, 
of the public debt; every shilling or which would have been 
saved, had the supplies been raised within the year ! In every 
point of view, therefore, the fallacy of the objection in question 
is obvious. Nor can there be a doubt, that it is infinitely better 
that those individuals who arc unprovided with ready money, 
jshould ncgociate loans for themselves, than that they should be 
negotiated for them by the Treasury. 

As any very sudden and great increase of the taxes affecting 
luxuries would most probably diminish their consumption and 
render them comparatively unproductive, it would be necessary, 
in order to raise the supplies within the year, to resort either to 
taxes on necessaries, or to a tax on income. But then it is ob¬ 
jected, that if necessaries are taxed, their prices being proportion¬ 
ally raised, the burden of the tax will fall heaviest on the labour¬ 
ing class, who are least able to bear it: and that in the event of 
an income tax being resorted to, a disproportionally heavy burden 
would be thrown on professional people and annuitants. We 
arc not, however, of opinion, that these objections are any better 
founded than the former. It is a mistake to suppose, that a tax 
on necessaries imposes any heavier burden on the labourer than ' 
on any one else. His wages would be so much increased sub¬ 
sequently to the imposition of the tax, as to preserve him in his 
former relative situation. That this would be the case is nearly 
obvious. The produce of the tax would come into the hands 
of Government; who would, in consequence, have so much the 
greater means to lay out, as they must always be laid out, either 
in the purchase of labour or its produce,. Whatever, therefore, 
might in the first instance have been taken from the labourers by 
the tax, would be Restored to them by the rise which the greater 
demand of Government, or its agents, for labour, could not fail 
to produce in the rate of wages. Such a tax would really fall 
pn profits; and its injury to the labourer would depend on the 
check which it gave to the power of accumulation. But as this 
is an injury which could not be sensibly felt for a very consider¬ 
able period, it is probable that the war would be terminated, 
and the tax abolished, previously to its becoming in any degree 
r oppressive to tire labourer ; whereas, when taxes are imppseq to 
pay the interest of the public debt, they cannot be repealed, 
iiod the labourer is exposed, without remedy or the hope of re¬ 
lief, to the whole injuiy arisfog from; the reduced rate of profit, 
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and the consequently diminished demand for his industry* 
which, in the long ruin, they are certain to occasion. 

There is just as little ground for the objection, so much re¬ 
lied upon, that in the event of an income tax being imposed to 
defray war expenditure, it would fell with disproportionate se¬ 
verity on the professional classes. There is, we admit, a great 
appearance of truth in the statement of those who affirm, that it, 
is a monstrous hardship and injustice, to make the same deduc¬ 
tion from the income of a lawyer or physician, on whose ex¬ 
ertions a numerous family may perhaps be dependant, as from 
the rent of a landlord or the profit of a capitalist. But if it can 
be shown, that the condition of professional men must be affect¬ 
ed by every tax laid exclusively on the incomes of landlords and 
capitalists, exactly to the same extent as if it had been extend¬ 
ed to them, these objections must obviously fall to the ground, 
and there can be neither hardship nor injustice in making the 
tax universal. Now, it is not very difficult to demonstrate, that 
this would really be the case; and that, in point of fact, it is 
altogether immaterial to professional men, whether, when a tax 
is laid on income, they pay their full share, or obtain a total 
exemption. 

The revenue or wages of professional men depends partly on 
jthe expense necessarily incurred in their education, and partly 
on the peculiar habits of the society in which they live, and the 
station they must support. If their wages amounted only to a bare 
compensation for the expenses of education, it is easy to see they 
could not be permanently affected by a tax on income; for, as soon 
as the tax was imposed, their wages would become insufficient for 
their remuneration; and, while young men would thus be deter¬ 
red from entering on professional pursuits, those already engaged 
in them would have a powerful temptation to withdraw; nor 
would this double operation cease, until it had, by diminishing 
the supply, raised the wages of those who remained to their 
proper level,—that is, until it had increased them by the whole 
amount of the tax. It is clear, therefore, that no lasting or 
real injury could be done to those professional men whose earn¬ 
ings are proportioned to the necessary expenses of their cduca-j 
tion, by subjecting them to a tax on income. 

It may be supposed, however, that the effect would be differ¬ 
ent in the case of those whose incomes are not regulated 
so much by the expense of their education, as by the expense 1 
of maintaining themselves in the station in which custom and 
the habits of society require them to live. But this circum¬ 
stance does not really make the slightest difference on the re¬ 
sult. The situation of professional men must always bear some 
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certain relation to the situation of those among whom they re¬ 
side. If you either improve or depress the condition ox the 
landlords and capitalists of a country, it will be found to be 
utterly impossible to maintain professional men in their previ¬ 
ous situation. Their interests are inseparably and indissolubly 
connected with those of the other classesthey must rise when 
they rise, and they must fall when they fall. Suppose, to illus¬ 
trate this principle, that a tax is laid on the incomes of land¬ 
lords and capitalists, from which the incomes of professional 
men are exempted. It is plain, that the immediate effect of* 
such a tax would be to derange the previously subsisting rela¬ 
tions between the different classes and orders of society. The 
condition of professional men, as compared with that of land¬ 
lords, farmers, manufacturers, and merchants,, would be improv¬ 
ed. But this improvement would be of very short duration. 
For, the greater inducements which the exemption from the 
tax would hold out to young men to enter on professional 
pursuits, would not fail to attract additional numbers, until, 
by the increase of competition, their wages had declined, so as 
to balance the advantage of exemption from the tax, and to 
place them in the same relative situation as before. If we re¬ 
verse tliis hypothesis, and suppose that, instead of professional 
incomes being exempted from an income tax, it is laid exetu-., 
sively on them, the result will be precisely similar. The situa¬ 
tion of professional men, as compared with that of the other 
classes, would in this case be changed to the worse. There 
would, in consequence, be a greater disinclination to engage in 
professional pursuits; and the usual supply of entrants not be¬ 
ing obtained, their numbers would be progressively diminished, 
until the greater competition for their services had again restor¬ 
ed them to their proper relative situation, or to the situation 
they would have occupied, had the tax been laid equally on all 
classes. 

Still, however, it may be said, that though no injustice is done 
to professional men by to the same extent as capi¬ 

talists, when an income tax forms a permanent source of revenue, 
an injustice would be done them were they taxed to the full ex¬ 
tent of the other classes, in the event'of its only being imposed 
during the continuance of a war; because, in such a case, suffi¬ 
cient time would riot be afforded to permit the natural princi¬ 
ples of adjustment we have described, to operate their full ef¬ 
fect* Brit this objection is as untenable as the former. Wars 
are calamities to which every people must always be liable; and 
if it were oricie fcno^n thiifc to defray their 

expense were to be "r tstel"by an equal income 
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tax, the chances of being subjected to this tax would most cer¬ 
tainly enter into the calculations of all professional men, and 
the rate of their natural or necessary wages would be regulated 
accordingly. In every case, therefore, whether an income tax 
is made one of the ordinary sources of revenue, or is only re¬ 
sorted to on extraordinary emergencies, professional incomes 
Ought to be taxed to the same extent os others. To give a- 
batements in their favour, serves only to introduce an apparent 
inequality into the tax, and to render its collection more dilli- 
cult, without doing them any real service. If you give them an 
'abatement, their fees will be diminished; and if you do not 
give it, they will be raised ; so that in cither case, they will pre¬ 
serve the same relative situation with respect to the other classes 
of society. 

The only class in whose favour it would be just and equitable 
to grant an abatement from the full charge, on account of an 
- income tax, consists of those who derive their incomes from Jrxed 
and terminable annuities. It is obvious, that such a tax would 
press with greater severity on them than on landlords or capital¬ 
ists, whose incomes arc derived from what may be considered as 
inexhaustible sources; and it would also press with greater se¬ 
verity on them than on professional men, whose incomes would 
be augmented in consequence of its imposition. And, therc- 
-4bre, it would be necessary to avoid laying any greater burden 
on the possessors of terminable, annuities, than on the other 
classes, or, to preserve them in their previous relative situation, 
to make abatements in their favour in an inverse proportion to 
the duration of their annuities. 

Two very considerable advantages would result from raising 
the supplies within the year, by means of an income tax, in pre¬ 
ference either to taxes on necessaries or luxuries. The first con¬ 
sists in the greater equality with which taxes on income affect 
* the different classes of society. Taxes on commodities or ex¬ 
penditure must always fall with disproportionate severity on 
those who have large families or expensive stations to support, 
wliile rich misers and those who have no families may nearly 
escape them. It has indeed been suggested, that this inequali¬ 
ty might be got rid olf, by making distinctions in the du¬ 
ties on commodities proportioned to the relative conditions of 
those who buy them; and by enacting, that those who have so 
many children should pay a certain duty, and those who have 
so many more a different duty ! But the extreme complexity 
of such a plan, and the facilities it would give to every species 
of fraud and evasion, will always prevent its adoption. Suppos- 
; ing however, that it could be adopted, It would be in the highest 
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degree unjost and inexpedient;—unjust, inasmuch as a reduc¬ 
tion of duties in favour of those who have small incomes would 
really be to tax the wealthier classes, not for the sake of the 
State, but for the benefit of their less opulent brethren ; and in¬ 
expedient, inasmuch as a reduction of duties in favour of those 
who have large families, would act as a stimulus to marriage, 
which, if it ought not to be discouraged, certainly stands in no 
need of encouragement* So long, therefore, as taxes affect 
only expenditure, those who are obliged to spend, must un¬ 
avoidably pay more than their just proportion of the public 
revenue. But a fairly levied tax on income would obviate this* 
defect; and would make all classes contribute equally, in pro¬ 
portion to their means, to the expenses of the war. 

The second advantage that would result from raising the sup¬ 
plies by means of an income tax, consists in the little derange¬ 
ment it would occasion in the distribution of capital, and in the 
price of commodities. When a tax is laid on a particular class 
of commodities, the producers, in order to raise the price pro¬ 
portionally to the tax, diminish the supply in the market, by 
transferring a portion of the capital employed in the production 
of the taxed commodities to some other business. .But an equal 
income tax would operate as an equal tax on profits; and when 
all profits are equally taxed, no advantage would be gained by 
transferring capital from one business to another, and the pro-, 
ducers would have no means whatever of raising prices. Under 
the operation of such a tax, every individual would continue, 
just as he would have done had he not been taxed at all, to 
employ himself in those businesses which are naturally most ad¬ 
vantageous. Capital and industry would not be forced into 
artificial channels. The pay of troops and of public function¬ 
aries would not be raised, because of a rise of prices occasion¬ 
ed by taxation; at the end of the war, every thing would be 
found in its proper position ; there would be no revulsion ; and 
we should be immediately enabled to avail ourselves to the ut¬ 
most, of all our natural and acquired resources. 

M. Gentz lays much stress on the argument, that it is al¬ 
ways in the power of individuals to defray the interest of loans 
by increased saving and exertion, while, if they were called Upon 
to pay their entire share of the loan, so great an encroachment 
might be made on their means of production as to deprive them 
of the power even of saving the interest. But this is sup¬ 
posing, that an individual, who is engaged in business, and who 
has no spare capital, could not borrow a sum to pay his share 
of the tax, which we have shown would be al ways completely 
in his power. Besides, it is a radical error to suppose that the 
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superiority of the plan for raising the supplies within the year 
depends on its causing the whole expense to be saved. Every 
contest must occasion flic destruction of capital. But the ques- 
tion is, Whether will this destruction be sooner compensated 
on this system or on that of loans ? Now, it is obvious that if 
the entiie expenses of a war were distributed among indivi¬ 
duals, and made a debt directly affecting them, the wish to le- 
lieve themselves of the piincipal of this debt would be a much 
more poweiful motive to increased exertion and economy, 
than the wish to relieve themselves of the interest. The real 
effect of increased public expenditure in diminishing the wealth 
of individuals, would then be rendered palpable and obvious; 
the deception caused by loans would be avoided; and every 
one would have a plain and distinct motive to exert himself to 
preserve his fortune unimpaired, and to relieve himself of /its 
share of the public expense; whereas, by resorting to the Fund¬ 
ing System, you really mortgage the property and encumber the 
industry of all classes; at the same time that each individual, 
looking only to the debt en masse , and ignorant of the extent 
of the burden affecting himself, never once dreams of its pay¬ 
ment, or of saving a capital for the extinction of his own share. 

Neither is it by any means true, as is contended by M. Gentz, 
that it is always in the power of individuals to defray the iu- 
. tercst of loans by increased saving and exertion. 'In the infancy 
of the Funding System this is generally the case. But, after it 
has attained to maturity,—-after it has entailed a vast load of 
debt on the country, and deeply encroached pn the comforts 
and means of the people, it becomes impossible to defray the 
interest of loans by additional exertion and frugality. No prin¬ 
ciple being then left to balance the destruction of capital and 
consequent loss of income, the process of degradation is carried 
on with double force. When in its first stage, and when least in¬ 
jurious, the Funding System is one of deceit, waste, and prodi¬ 
gality ; but when it has been carried to its full extent, it not on¬ 
ly destroys a largeyproportion of the means of future pioduc- 
tion, without leavujpiny means of replacing them, but, by car¬ 
rying taxation in time of peace to a most oppressive height, it 
overloads and paralyses all the springs of exertion, depresses 
the rate of profit ana creates an overpowering temptation to 
transfer capital to ether countries* and thus becomes the most 
efficient cause of national poverty, disgrace, and revolution. 

It Is almost unnecessary to notice the singular argument ad¬ 
vanced by M. Necker in favour of the Funding System. He 
contends, that if it is adopted by one nation, it must^ from a re¬ 
gard to seffi4$fonce 9 be adopted by others. $ut if the effect of, 
von* xxxix. xo» 77. B 




the Funding System be, rs it unquestionably is, to occasion a 
very great diminution of national power and resources, it is 
obvious, that its abandonment by a particular state would be 
one of the most effectual methods by which she could increase 
her relative force. And hence it is, that a regard to self-de¬ 
fence would suggest the very reverse of the policy which M. 
Necker has recommended. (Administration des Finances, JL 
p. S81.) 

The mob of declaimers in favour of the Funding System tell 
us, that the injurious effects anticipated from it by Hume and 
Smith, have not been realized; that the national prosperity 
has increased, notwithstanding the debt has been augmented 
in a tenfold proportion since they wrote; and that they are, in 
consequence, entitled to presume, that the same fate will attend* 
all such sinister predictions in all time to come ! But the fact 
of the nation having made prodigious advances since 1 752, 
when Mr Hume’s Essay on Public Credit was published, is 
really no proof whatever, that the Funding System is not to the 
full as mischievous as lie represented it. Neither Hume nor 
Smith made sufficient allowance for the effect of mechanical 


discoveries, and of improved methods of production, in repair¬ 
ing the loss of capital occasioned by funding. But this does 
not render their general estimate of the effects of that system 
less sound and unimpeachable. The waste and dilapidation oc¬ 
casioned by the practice of funding have been counteracted by 
causes which have no connexion with it, and which would 


have equally,existed had it never been heard of,—by the stu¬ 
pendous inventions and discoveries of Watt, Arkwright, Cromp¬ 
ton, Wedgwood and other benefactors of their species. Still, 
however, it is undeniably certain, and it is on this that the whole 
question hinges, that, had it not been for this waste and dila¬ 
pidation, these inventions would have proved incomparably 
'more beneficial. Had the supplies been raised within the year, 
a more powerful spirit of economy would have been generated 
III the nation; the public capital would, in consequence, have 
Ipjm augmented; our taxes would not exceeded a tenth 
part of their present amount; the advantage of increased faci¬ 
lities,of production would not have been neutralized by the impur 
sidon of not have been* 

as it now is, not h little difficult for the most industrious labour- 
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state had the supplies been raised within the year, we shall find 
that Hume and Smith, instead of exaggerating, have really un¬ 
derrated its destructive influence and operation. 

The history of most modem countries attests the truth of the 
principles we have been endeavouring to establish. The Fund¬ 
ing System has been almost universally adopted, and it has uni- 
foimly enfeebled eveiy state which has had recourse to it. It 
was carried to its greatest extent in Holland; and it is to it, 
or lather to die excessive taxation in time of peace which it 
occasioned, that the low rate of profit in that republic, and the 
decline of her fisheries, manufactures and commerce, is to be 
ascribed. * Nous avons remarque, ’ says the well-informed au- 
■* thor of the Uichcsse de la Hollandc, ‘ que Taccroissement suc- 
‘ cessifdes impels, etla necessity de faire des empruuts ont con* 
‘ couru plus quo toute autie cause a faire decroitrc lc commexce 

* de la Hollande. C’est hi une suite inevitable, surtout des em- 

* pi unts, parcc qu’une paix nc mortifie pas les dettes de Petal. 

* Toils les avaniagcs d’une guerre hcureusc ne honifieut pas les 

* desavantages que l’ctat cn soufiie. Les peuples sont moins 

* heureux et Petat s’est affoibli. C'cst toujours la lc icmllat in~ 

* evitable de l*usage dis emprunts, C’cst la peutetre Pun des 

* fleaux de la guerre modcinc, qui repand le plus de calamity, 
6 on ce qu’il ailcctc tous les peuples dans un detail infini cLplu- 

* * sieurs generations. La politique qui de nos jours a trouve 

* Part de soutenir la gucire par l’usage du credit, ne pouvoit 
4 produiie un art plus funcstc a l’humanite.* (Tome II. p. SOL 
Amst. 1778.) 

We subjoin a sketch of the progress of the interest of the 
public debt of the piovtticc of Holland. 

Florins . 


In 1562, previous to the commencement of the 
revolutionary disturbances, the interest of the 
public debt of Holland amounted to 
In 1579, the epoch of the union of Utrecht, it 
amounted to 

III 1671, previously to the invasion of the French 
under Louis XIV., it amounted to 
In 1678, at the peace of Nimeguen, it amounted 

tO fa m m m m 

In 1697^ at the peace of Kyswick, it amounted 
to - - - - - 

lit 1713, at the peace of Utrecht, it amounted 
to * ** <* - - . 

In 1750, at the peace of Aix-ia-Chapelle, it a- 
montoedto 

B2 


78,100 
117,000 
5,509,519 
7,107,128' 

18 , 479,039 
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In 1789, at the commencement of the French Re* 
volution, it amounted to - - 14,948,822 

In 1791, it amounted to - 18,276,015 # 

This progression would have been a good deal more rapid, 
had it not been for several forced reductions of the interest, or 
partial bankruptcies .—The first of these took place in 1655, dur¬ 
ing the administration of the famous John de Witt, when the 
interest of the public debt was reduced from 5 to 4 per cent. 
In 1795, upwards of Jive millions were deducted from the in¬ 
terest payable by the ptovmce of Holland; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing this reduction, it became necessary, for her relief, to amalga¬ 
mate her debts with those of the other provinces in 1799, when 
the charge on account of their aggregate interest amounted to 
25,338,648 florins. In 1804, this charge had increased to 
34,714,428 florins; and, in despite of every effort to meet the 
growing deficit in the revenue, by the imposition of taxes both 
on necessaries and capital, a fresh bankruptcy has since taken 

? lace! Such have been the effects of the funding system in 
lolland, and such too will be its effects in every country which, 
in despite of this awful warning, is infatuated enough to resort 
to it as an ordinary means of defraying war expenditure! 

It is now no longer a question, that the disordered state of the 
finances, caused by the overgrown amount of the public debt, 
was*the immediate cause of the French Revolution. It deserves,- 
however, to be observed, that the celebrated M. Colbert was 
quite aware of the danger of the practice of funding, and made 
every effort in his power to prevent its introduction. We ex¬ 
tract the following account, which is equally curious and in¬ 
structive, of the way in which Colbert’s efforts were defeated, 
from an exceedingly valuable Memoire on the State of the French- 
Finances, presented to the Due d’Orlcans, Regent of France, in 
1717 . 

* M. de Louvois, ’ gays the author of the Memoire, * comrae 
5 tout le monde le scait, n’etoit pas fache de voir la guerre. An 
; commencement de celle qui fut entreprise en 1672, il fafiut 
> des secours extraordinaires. 


* M. Colbert it quelques traites des nouvelles impositions et 
des augmentations des droits; ce qui excita des i laintes dons 

t . i f? . . _ „ , .§__A __1 1 __J*_ 
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e Louvoifo instruit de ces difficultes, alia trouver tin 
suers magistrate, le premier President da Parlement de 
homme d’uzse merits distingue et d’uneprobltfe reconmie. 
ui dit qu’il readmit utt service essential m 3-oi, p Ini re- 
^aontrantqu’au lien de ses traites (excises) extraordinaires que 
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* le parlcment se faisoit tant de peine d’enregistrer, et qui dtoient 

* si insupportables au peuple, il etoit bien plus simple et plus aise 
‘ dc creer des rentes; qtiun million de rentes crees produiroit 

* tout (Cun coup vingt millions , et que ce serott un petit objet par 

* rappott aux revenus considerables dont jouissoit sa Majestc. Ce 
c magistrat suivit de bonne foi l’avis qui lui etoit donne. Lc lloi 

* ravi de cet expedient, qui lui venoit d'un homme si approuve, 

* dit a M. Colbert qu’il n’y avoit qu'a creer des rentes. M. Col- 
‘ bert, qui en prevoyoit les suites et les inconvcniens, voulut a- 

> * vant que de rendre l’Edit, se donner la satisfaction de parler au 
4 premier President. II lui fit sentir les consequences du conseii 

* qu’il avoit donne a bonne intention, et lui dit qu’il repondroit 

* devant Dieu du prejudice qu’il causoit a l’ctat, et du mal qu’il 
4 faisoit au peuple. ’— (Forbonnais llecherches sur les Finances di 
la France, tome VI. p. 117.) 

The family of Bourbon and the French nation have paid 
dearly for their folly, in sacrificing the lasting and permanent 
advantages that would have resulted from following the system 
of Colbert, for the sake of the delusive and momentary relief 
afforded by the plan suggested by Louvois. Had the former 
been adopted, France would have avoided the disgraceful 
and ruinously destructive bankruptcies of 1715 and 1769; and 
would most probably have been preserved from the Revolution 
* of 1789. 

Unfortunately, however, it is unnecessary to refer either to 
the history of Holland or of France, for a demonstration of the 
ruinous effects of the funding system. It has been hardly less 
injurious here. With the exception of the sum, of 664,263/., 
being the compensation given to the merchants and others who 
had suffered by the robbery of the Exchequer by Charles II. 
in 1672, the national debt of Great Britain has been wholly 
contracted since the era of the Revolution. At the commence' 
xnent of Queen Anne's reign, in 1702, the principal of the debt 
amounted to only 16,400,000/., and the interest to 1,310,000/. 
At the accession of George I., in 1713, the principal amounted 
to 52,000,000/., and the interest to 3,351,000/.; and at the ac¬ 
cession of George II., in 1727, the principal still amounted to 
$2,000,000/.; but, in consequence of measures adopted in 1716* 
the charge on account of interest was reduced to 2,217,000/, 

" Here the system of borrowing ought to have stopped $ but thus 
far it was certainly justifiable. The Revolution involved us in 
,& bloody and expensive contest with Louis XIV., who espoused 
, ]the cause of the exiled family of Stuart, and exerted himself 
10 reduce the people of Britain to the same state of abject slav¬ 
ery to their legitimate monarchs to which his less powerful, but 
equally bigotted and unprincipled successors arc now attempt- 
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Ing to reduco the Spaniards * But the danger from without, 
though groat and imminent, was inferior to the danger from 
within. A numerous and powerful faction were favourable to 
the views of the Pretender; and the imposition of such an ad¬ 
ditional load of taxes, as would have been required to defray the 
cost of the war it was necessary to wage for the independence 
and liberties of the country, would have afforded the Jacobites 
the means of traducing the new government, of inflaming po¬ 
pular discontents, and spreading disaffection, and most probably 
of overturning the revolutionary establishment. The difficul¬ 
ties of their situation —res dura et regni novitas —-justify the re¬ 
volutionary leaders in resorting to the system of loans. In 
point of fact, they had no other resource. The contraction of 
debt was then really not a matter of choice , but of necessity. 
The error consisted in continuing the system of loans afier the 
new government had been firmly established, and after that ne¬ 
cessity, which affords a complete justification of those who first 
introduced the plan of borrowing, had entirely ceased. But 
although the ruinous nature of the Funding System was very 
soon exposed, both try members in the House of Commons, 
and by writers of considerable ability out of doors, the facilities 
which it presented to each succeeding administration, of meet¬ 
ing any extraordinary expense, without endangering their po¬ 
pularity by the imposition of equivalent taxes, secured its ascen¬ 
dancy. The ministers of George II. and George III. were all 
bred in the school of Louvois. Sound policy, and a proper 
regard for the public welfare, imperiously required of them to 
act with firmness and vigour; and to impose, in despite of the 
clamours of the ignorant, whatever additional taxes might have 
been necessary to meet any extraordinary expense. But, in¬ 
stead of acting in this manly, open, and energetic manner, they 
resorted, either from a wish to conciliate the ephemeral ap¬ 
plauses of the mob, or from some less worthy motive, to a sys¬ 
tem of deceit and delusion; which, while it enabled them to in¬ 
dulge in a course of wanton and prodigal expenditure, has en¬ 
tailed a greater permanent annual burden on the country, in 
titpe of peace, than would have been required to carry on the 
most expensive war. 

We have already observed, that the principal of the public 
debt amounted, in 1727, at the accession of George II# to fifty- 
two millions, and the interest to 2,217,000/. The wars of 1739 
v and 1746 carried the principal of the debt, at theneaceof Paris 
in 17 66, three years posterior to the accession or his late Ma- 
jesty, to one hundred and thirty-eight millions, and the interest 
to 4,862,051/. Since them, the debt has increased with a rapi¬ 
dity unparalleled io any other age or country. The attempt to 
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enslave the American colonists, by making them pay taxes im¬ 
posed without their consent, added above one hundred and twen¬ 
ty millions to the public debt—and the crusade, in favour of 
the Bourbons of France, has added to it upwards of six hun¬ 
dred millions more ! The following statement exhibits the 
progress of the public debt since the peace of Paris in 1763:— 


Debt at peace of Paris in 1763, - I 

Paid during peace* 

• 

Debt at the commencement of the Ame¬ 
rican war in 1775, 

Debt contracted during the American 
war, - - * 

Debt at the close of the American 
war, . - 

Paid during peace from 1784 to 1793, 

Debt at the commencement of the An¬ 
tijacobin war of 1793, 

Debt contracted during the Antijaco¬ 
bin or Bourbon restoration war, 


Principal. 

,138,865,430 

10,281,795 

I ntcrest. 

L.4,852,051 

380,480 

128,583,635 

4,471,571 

121,267,993 

4,980,201 

249,851,628 

10,501,380 

9,451,772 

243,277 

239,350,148 

9,208,495 

608,932,329 

24,645,971 


Total amount of the unredeemed, fmul¬ 
ed) and unfunded debt, on the 5th of 

January 1817, - - L.848,282,477 L.33,854,466 

The following is an account of the amount of the unredeemed , 
funded , and unfunded debt, of the total charge for both on ac¬ 
count of interest, expenses of management, &c. in each year, 
from 1816 to 1823 :— 


Years end* 

ing 5th Ja-jTotal unredeemed Total Unfunded (Total Charge oh 
nuary. Funded Debt. Debt. account of both. 


1818 

L.776,742,403 

L.66,772,364 L.31,266,60! 

1819 

791,867,313j 

53,095,008 

31,351,751 

1820 

794,986,481 

’ 48,408,323 

30,792,025 

1821 

801,565,310) 

795,312,767 

40,860,481 

41,477,780; 

31,252,612 

3822 

31,966,079 

1828 

796 , 530445 ) 

41,485,770 

30,921,494 
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But the main object of our investigation is not so much to 
Bhow the rapid and appalling increase of the public debt, as to 
show the absolute waste of the national resources, occasioned 
by the Funding System. And that, in exhibiting its practical 
operation, we may not be accused of laying any stress on colla¬ 
teral or doubtful topics, we shall preface our inquiries into the 
operation of the Funding System, during the late war, by a 
very large admission indeed:—We shall suppose, and even the 
Laureate would not require us to do more, that the late war 
was not only what its advocates called it, ‘just and necessary, * 
but that it was also conducted in the most frugal and parsimo¬ 
nious manner: We shall suppose that no subsidies were use¬ 
lessly granted to foreign powers; that there was no jobbing ci¬ 
ther in the commissariat or any other department; no wanton 
expenditure in barracks and other buildings; no unnecessary 
changes in the dress and equipment of the troops, but that every 
thing was conducted in as laudable a spirit of economy as it 
could have been, had the proceedings of ministers and their 
agents been controlled by a committee of Dutch burgomasters 1 
And, after allowing all this, we shall show, that,* by raising the 
supplies within the year, the country could have defrayed the 
same amount of expenditure tor one hundred and iorty-bix 
millions less than it actually cost under the Funding System; ~ 
while we should also have accumulated about one hundred mil¬ 
lions of capital , in addition to the accumulations that have rcaU 
ly been made , by the mor e powerful spirit of industry and econo¬ 
my that would have been generated by directly burdening each m- 
dlvidual With htsfull share of the expenses of the War . 

This result is deduced from the statement** in the following 
Tables, which we have drawn up either from the official ac¬ 
counts published by order of the House of Commons, or from 
those in the Journal Office, and on the accuracy of which our 
readers may place every reliance.— See Table, No. I.J 

This Table is most important. The frst column contains $ 
statement of the total charge on account of the unredeemed fund¬ 
ed and unfunded debt, as it stood on the 5th January 1793, and 
as It would have stood on the 5th January each succeeding year 
to 1810 inclusive, had no addition been made to it. We bare 
included 1816; for though the war ended in 1815, the financial* 
operations occasioned by it were not concluded till 1816. The re* 
deletions are occasioned by the foiling in of annuities, dec.; The 

second 

f A j. ^ -j‘t — -v—■— L -‘—»— t nirni- 

debt paid off in that year only bore an interest of 1,802,2401% 17s. j 
«nd hence it is obvious, that the charge far the debt this year i will bf 
Considerably greater than it hat been in any year since 1817 * 

Finance 4<wunlsfor 1822, p, 157.) K 


1823 . 
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second column contains a statement of the total amount of all 
the various expenses of the state on account of the war, inter¬ 
nal government, colonies, and every other article of expense, ex¬ 
clusive of the debt from 1793 to 1816, both inclusive: The 
third column consists of the first and second added together, 
and, consequently, shows the sums which it would have been 
necessary to have raised within the year, to have defrayed the 
entire expenses of the war, and to have avoided the contraction 
of new debt since 1793 : The fourth column shows the amount 
of the nett revenue actually received by Government: and the* 
fifth and sixth columns show when there was an excess of ex¬ 
penditure over income, and an excess of income over expendi¬ 
ture. 

Now, it appears, from this Table, that the total expenditure 
on account of the internal government of the country, the war, 
the colonies, and the debt contracted previously to 1793, from 
1793 to 1816, was only 114,086,272/. greater than the 


REVENUE ACTUALLY RECEIVED FROM TAXATION DURING THE 

same period ! It farther appears, that this deficit entirely took 
place in the first ten years of the war; and that the .revenue, 
subsequently to 1802, woidd have been more than sufficient to have 
d(frayed the whole expenditure, had it not been for the charges 
on account of the loans contracted between 1792 and 1803 ! 

These statements will certainly appear a good deal extraor¬ 
dinary toft the admirers of the Funding System; but we defy 
all the clerks of the Treasury to show that they involve any ma¬ 
terial error. It is impossible to controvert the fact, that, had 
the comparatively small additional sum of 114,086,272/. been 
raised by taxes within the first ten years of the war, the charge 
on account of the unredeemed debt would not, at this moment. 


have amounted to eight millions,, whereas it actually exceeds 
thirty millions; and the whole taxation of the country would 
not have amounted to upwards of twenty or twenty-four mil¬ 
lions, instead of reaching to nearly three times that amount, or 
to sixty millions! 

We should, however, convey a false impression to our read¬ 
ers, if wc made them suppose, that all the immense sums that 
Were borrowed during the war, exclusive of 114-,086,272/., were 
absolutely and entirely lost. Wasteful and destructive as the 
Funding System unquestionably is, it is not quite so bad as 
this. By not taking the 114,086,272/. from the people, it was 
left to them to be used as a capital to produce additional wealth; 
and as we suppose that they could have lived without this capi¬ 
tal, had it been taken from them by taxes, we shall suppose that; 
tbey accumulated it at compound interest during the whole pe- 
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No. III. Account of Loans contracted in each year from 1793 to 1816 both 
inclusive; of the total charge on account of these Loans; of the portions of 
them paid to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund; and of the amount of 
the Dividends on the Stock purchased by said Commissioners.—-(From the 
Parliamentary papA’, No. 145. Sess. 1822.) 


Amount of Loans 
Years end- contracted in each 
ing 1st Feb. Year. 


v. 

4,500,000 
12,907,451 
42,090,646 
42,756,196 
14,620,000 
18,000,000 
12,500,000 
18,500,000 
34,410,4 50 
23,000,000 
10 , 000,000 
11,526,699 
20, (XX), (XX) 
18,000,000 
12,200,000 
12,000,000 

19.532.100 
16,311,000 
24,000,000 
27,871,325 

58.763.100 
18,500,000 
45,135,589 

3,000,000 


mn8 raised 
y funding on 
Unt of 
md in 
Great Britain 
then- ... 

ioned years,) 04,4 50,000 0 0 
he' interest 1———————r—•— 

andothercha- | 384,874,556 17 1 
ges on ac- 188^22,349 19 6 
0'iMltQfitiiiel.i j 


Total Annual 


Account of the 

Charge of Dividends 
and Annuities 

portions oflkcLoans 
paid to the Commit- 

on such loans. 


sioners of Sinking 
Fund. 

L. 

s. 

». 

U 

a. 

D. 

187,500 

0 

0 

1,630,615 

1 

4 

599,117 

18 

U* 

1,872,200 

4 

2 

2,132,368 

17 

10 

2,143,595 

16 

1 

2,274,528 

4 

8* 

2,639,724 

9 

5 

935,579 

0 

0 

3,561,752 

11 

3 

1,105,602 

10 

0 

3,984,252 

13 

2 

656,250 

0 

0 

4,288,208 

15 

0 

871,350 

0 

0 

4,620,479 

1 

7 

1,775,530 

10 

H 

5,117,723 

2 

2 

910,541 

5 

0 

5,685,54.2 

6 

6 

512,083 

6 

8 

6,018,179 

8 

9. 

654,631 

12 

3| 

6,521,394 

7 

2 

1,032,000 

0 

0 

7,181,482 

3 

3 

896,400 

0 

0 

7,829,588 

19 

3 

577,060 

0 

0 

8,908,675 

17 

5 

587,743 

13 

6 

9,555,853 

9 

1 

■ 947,312 

4 

3 

10,170,104 

15 

9 

765,955 

7 

6 

10,813,016 

15 

9 

1,191,735 

11 

6+ 

11,543,881 

3 

7 

1,486,271 

11 

0 

12,439,631 

19 

‘5 

‘ 3,230,599 

18 

4| 

14,181,006 

5 

4 

851,832 

18 

0 

12,748,231 

12 

3 

2,577,820 

2 

H 

11,902,051 

2 

8 

90,000 

0 

0 

11,491,670 

2 

6 

26,849,814 

12 

n 

176,648,860 

■ 

2 

8 

3,324,549 

11 

8 

11,873,489 

16 

10 


vidends on the Stock 
purchased by the 
Commissioners, 


74,364 

68,232 




396^352,206 17 7 I 21,006,131 H 9* Amount of loans, and of the Interest 
payable on them, raised to defray war expenditure in the period from 1793 to 
18 lG,bothiacluure. > 
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riocl of the war, and shall compare it, when so accumulated, 
with the debt contracted during the same pciiod. * This is 
setting the question in the most favourable point of view in 
which it can possibly be set for the Funding System. The cal¬ 
culations are made in the following table. The balances of ex¬ 
cess of expenditure, and excess of income, as given in the first 
Table, are here accumulated at compound interest at five per 
cent; and, by deducting the one from the other, we shall ob¬ 
tain the real sum to be compared with the amount of the loans 
made during the war, to show the actual loss or profit of the 
Funding System.— [®ir See Table, No. II.] 

The difference between these two sums, or 283,473,958/., is 
the whole amount of the capitals which the adoption of the 
Funding System left in the pockets of the public, over what 
would have been taken out of them, had the supplies been rais¬ 
ed within the year, and also of their accumulations at fi\c per 
cent, compound interest. And hence, if the loans contracted 
during the war amount to mute than 283,473,958/., the excess, 
whatever it may be, is just so much capital lost or destroyed by 
the Funding system; while, on the. other hand, if the loans 
contracted during the war amount to less than 283,473,958/., 
the deficit will be so much saved or gained by it. Let us, 
therefore, proceed to ascertain the actual amount of the loans.— 
[IlfiT See Table, No. III ] 

Now, it is seen from this Table, which is nothing more than 
an abstract ol the Parliamentary paper, No. 145, Sess. 1822, 
that 584,874,556/. 17 v . Id., were borrowed in the pciiod fiom 
1793 to 1817, at an annual charge to the public of 30,174,364/. 
4s. 5fd,; but, of this sum, 188,522,349/. 19s. 6d. were trans¬ 
ferred to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, with which 
they purchased stock yielding 9,168,232/. 12 ». 8d. a year. These 
sums being deducted from the former, wc get 396,332,206/. 
17s. 7d. as the amount of the sums really borrowed to defray 
the expenses of the late war, at an annual charge of 21,006,131/. 
11s. 9fd., exclusive of an increased issue of Exchequer bills to 


• The Resolutions submitted to the House of Commons by Mr 
Hume, on the 25th July 1822, do not take this principle into 
view, and, therefore, represent tho loss occasioned by the Funding 
System as considerably greater than it really was. But with this, 
and one other exception, which is of no great moment (33d Resolu¬ 
tion), MrH.’s Resolutions are accurate and extremely valuable. They 
contain a great mass of well-authenticated and precise information 
respecting the shamefhl prodigality and ignorance displayed in tho 
management of our financial affairs during the late war, and since. 
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the airount of 33,'V). f 1 )L , * limbing together a pilnclpal sum 
of 42!>,611,30'.'. IT-, 7d. 

Hut wc have j!i cad} H.’cn, tlmt tlic entire amount of the sums 
which the adoption of the funding sjstcm left in the pockets of 
the public, over what would have been taken out of them had 
flic supplies been laiscd within the } (Mr, and their accumu¬ 
lations at 3 pci cent., compound inteiesl, only amounted to 
283,173,033/.; and tin-, sum being deducted fioni the sum of 
4C9,61 l,*j()7/., labed by funding and issuing Exchequer bills, 
leaves a balavu of onl tiundiii d and romv-MX millions, 
our. IIUNOIII L) \ NT) SIMY-SIVIN TTTOIS'lND, 1 I\X lIUNDliri) 
AM) lillin-MM VOV >II)S VI1 III INC}, ft hit h IS the 11(11 (hlKHtnl qf 

the imnu (Lab a ud t\inl th ad loss the public has sustained by JumU 
ing diniii'i fhc lau ft m 1 

We .should mistake, however, if we supposed that this sum 
of 14G millions vast as it most certainly is, measured the 
whole ot tin 1 loss occasioned to the country by the loans con¬ 
tracted doling the war. We have already shown, that it is im¬ 
possible to adopt the plan lor raising the supplies within the 
year, without giving additional foicc and eneigy to {lie spirit 
of industry and p.ii>iniony. We must, therefore, in estimating 
the cflects of the Emuling System, take into view its influence 
in checking the operation of this principle of accumulation. 
Here we have only conjecture to guide us; but we do not think 
that we shall in any respect exaggerate if wc suppose, that, ex¬ 
clusively of the dhcct loss occasioned by it during the war, the 
Funding System has indiioctly, but effectually, operated to pre¬ 
vent the accumulation of 100 millions of capital, which would 
have been accumulated had the plan for laising the supplies within 
the year bceii adopted. This sum may be a trifle too much or too 
little either on the one side or the other, but we do not believe 
that it is veiy w idc of the mark. At all events, however, it is cer¬ 
tain, that, had the supplies for the late war been raised within the 
year, the country would have avoided the total loss and de¬ 
struction of ONI. IIUNDllLD AM) TOim-MX MILLIONS of Capital, 
capable of producing a future interminable annual revenue 
of 7,300,000/.; and as each person would have been desirous to 
free himscJf irom whatever encumbrances he might have con¬ 
tracted in defraying his share of the public expenditure, a prin¬ 
ciple of increased exertion and economy would have been in 

* Amount of Exchequer bills on the 3th of January 

1817 - L. 44,630,300 

Dp, do. 3th January 1793 - - 11,361,000 

L. 33,289,300 


Excess 



1823. 
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operation from the commencement of the war, which would ei¬ 
ther now, or at no distant period, have repaired all its losses; 
while our taxation would not, at this moment, have exceeded 
20 or 24 millions ! 

This inquiry into the practical and real effects of the Fund¬ 
ing System during the late war, has confirmed all our general 
conclusions, and placed them beyond the reach of cavil and 
dispute. We said, that it was a wasteful and a destructive sys¬ 
tem; and the loss of 146 millions, and the check given to the 
operation of the principle of increased exertion and economy, 
shows that it is so to a degree that was hardly conceivable. 

We have not entered into this investigation for the purpose 
of fruitlessly bewailing past errors, or of showing what the coun¬ 
try might have gained by the adoption of a different system. 
Our object has been, to open the eyes of the public to the real 
nature of the Funding System; to strip off the disguises with 
which its mischievous qualities have been veiled ; and to demon¬ 
strate the advantage that would arise from raising the supplies 
. within the year, in the event of our being again engaged in hos¬ 
tilities. If we are ordinarily wise, we will for ever abjure the 
delusive and prodigal resourse of loans. The only really sound 
system of policy is, * to meet our difficulties as they arise, and 
6 keep our estates free from permanent encumbrances, of the 
‘ .weight of which we are never truly sensible, till we are in- 
* volved in them past remedy.’ ( Art. Funding System, Sttppl. 
to lincyclop. Britannica.) 

But to render our views of the Funding System complete, 
and to facilitate the acquisition of correct views with respect to 
the financial state of the country, and the operations of minis- 
. ters, it is necessary that we should make a few observations on 
the Sinking Fund System. We shall endeavour to be as brief 
as possible. 


The plan for the gradual extinction of the National Debt, by 
consolidating the various surpluses of revenue arising from the 
reduction of interest and other sources, into a Sinking Fund, 


to be constantly applied to purchase stock, was first proposed 
by Earl Stanhope, and adopted by Sir Robert Walpole, so 
•early as 1716,* and its advantages, from its being supposed to 
operate at compound interest, are very fully detailed and dis¬ 
tinctly pointed out, in an elaborate tract on the Public Debts 
..of the Kingdom, ascribed to Sir Nathaniel Gould, M.P., and 
published in 1726. '"The.act .establishing the Sinking Fund de- 
I'VitKt'ibus;surplascis of which it consisted, * ^^^ 
4 m^pprOpriated, reserved, and employed, to and for the dts- 
^ the ptipcipal and interest of sitchn&iional debts and 
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4 encumbrances as wctc incurred before the 2 5th December 17iff, 

* and to and for no other use, intent , or purpose whatsoever. * 
But, in despite of this clear and explicit enactment, the Sinking 
Fund was very soon perverted from its original destination. 
Several disguised encroachments hud been made in the interval 
between J 727 and 1732; but the first open and avowed en¬ 
croachment was made in 1733. In 1732, the land-tax had been 
reduced to Is. in the pound; and in older to supply the defi¬ 
ciency of revenue that had been thus occasioned, half a million 
had been borrowed, and the interest charged to the salt-tax, 
which was now revived, after being abolished only two years 
before. In the following year, it became necessary to raise an 
additional 500,000/., and Sir Robert Walpole moved that it 
should be taken from the Sinking Fund; adding, that if this 
proposal were objected to, he should be obliged to increase the 
land-tax from I s. to 2s. in the pound. The motion was, of 
course, carried by a •very great majority; and in 1735 and 1736, 
the entire produce of the Fund was anticipated and mortgaged ! 

The Authors of the I-list or y and Proceedings of the House of 
JLords , in giving an account of this alienation, judiciously ob- 
seivc, 4 When any additional tax is imposed, the public feel 

* the weight of the animal public expense. This puts them 
4 upon inquiring into the necessity of that expense; and when 
4 they can sec no necessity for it, they murmur, and those mur- 

* murs become dangerous to the minister. Whereas, no man 
4 feels what is taken from the Sinking Fund; therefore, no man 

* inquires into the necessity of that expense which occasions 
4 its being plundered ; and for this reason, it will be always look - 
4 ed upon bit ministers as a /and a huh tiny may squander with 
4 sajity. 1 (Vol. IV. p.5li.) 

Dr Price laments this perversion in the most piteous terms. 

* Thus, * says he, * after an existence of a few years, expired 
4 the Sinking Fund, that sacred blessing—once the nation’s 

* only hope—prematurely and cruelly destroyed by its own pa- 
4 rent. Could it have escaped the hands of violence, it would 
4 have made us the envy and terror of the world, by leaving us 
4 at this time, not only tax free, but in possession of a treasure, 

4 greater, perhaps, than ever was enjoyed by any kingdom * 9 

But although Dr Price is perfectly right in censuring Sir * 
llobert Walpole for not imposing additional taxes to meet the 
deficiency in the disposable revenue, he Is totally wrong in his 
estimate of the effects of a Sinking Fund. The truth is* that, 
no Staking Fund, even though it consisted of a clear surplus 
revenue, over really operates at compound interest. Suppose* 
to illustrate this position, that there is a million of surplus cash 
in the Treasury, which is to be formed into a Staking Fund* 
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In the first place, the commissioner? for managing this fund 
would purchase a millions worth of stock, and would receive, at 
the ertd of the year, the dividend or interest on this stock, which 
itad previously*been paid to the public creditor: If this dividend 
were 50,000/., the commissioners would purchase additional 
stock with it; in consequence, they would, at the end of the 
second year, have 52,500/. to invest in a new purchase; at the 
end of the third year, this sum would be increased to 55,125/., 
and so on. Now, this is what Sir Nathaniel Gould, Dr Price, 
and Mr Pitt, call paying off the public debt by a Sinking Fund 
operating at compound interest. It is obvious, however, that 
there is really no such thing as a fund producing money, by its 
own agency, to pay off debt; and that whatever diminution is 
effected in the amount of the public debt, is effected by apply* 
ing a portion of the produce of taxation to its extinction. The 
dividends which come into the hands of the commissioners, and 
which alone enable them to purchase additional quantities of 
stock, are all obtained from toe tax-gatherer, and must, there¬ 
fore, have been produced by the industry of the people. It is 
true, that by constantly applying the same amount of revenuo 
to the extinction of a given amount ol debt, its reduction is 
effected in the same 'may as if the original surplus, placed in the 
hands of the commissioners, had been actually, increasing, by an 
inherent energy ef its own, at compound interest; but it is es¬ 
sential to know, that though the modes of operation be the 
same, the means are totally different. The debt is reduced, be¬ 
cause a portion of the taxes have been applied to pay it off; 
but it is not, and it is utterly impossible that it can ever be, re¬ 
duced by the mere operation of a fund inci casing at compound 
interest. To make capital increase at compound interest, it 
must be employed in some sort of productive industry; and the 
profits, instead of being consumed as income, must be regularly 
added to the principal, to form a new capital. It is unneces¬ 
sary to say, that no such Sinking Fund has ever existed. Those 
chat have been set on foot in this and other countries, have all 
been supported cither by loans or by the produce of taxes, and 
have never paid off a single shilling of dent by their own agen¬ 
cy. We are not, however, to consider this potion of the won¬ 
der-working effects cf Sinking Funds, as being only a mere 
.harmless delusion; for, so for from this, there con be no ques¬ 
tion dial it has, by making the people believe that the greatest 
amount of debt might be defrayed without loss to any one by 
certain mystical operations, been one of the principal causes of 
the ruinous extension of the Funding System, 
j fljWf* and absurd, however, as his notions with respect, to 
m mstt of sinking foods operating at compound interest cer- 
von* xxxut* no. 77. C 
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t tinly were, the writing*? of Dr Price gave them the greatest 
currency; and, coupled with some visionary calculations he had 
made respecting the number of globes of gold to which a penny 
laid out at compound interest at the birth of Jesus Christ would 
have amounted in 177-, completed the delusion. The most in¬ 
telligent men in the country were made to believe, that the 
public debt might be diminished, notwithstanding the contrac¬ 
tion of new loans, by the operation of a sinking fund; that 

* war, while such a scheme was going on, would increase its 

* eflicac}'; and that any suspension of il then, would be the 
‘ madness of giving it a mortal stab, at the very time it was' 
( making the quit Lest progress fowaids the accomplishment of its 

* end. ’ * Mr Pitt’s fimous Sinking Fund of 1786 was entirely 
founded on the principles and calculations of Di Price. To 
constitute this fund, one million pn annum was appropriated by 
Pailinment, which was to be allowed to accumulate at com¬ 
pound interest, by the addition of the dividends on the stock 
which it purchased. In 1792 some farther additions were made 
to this fund ; and it was also enacted, that besides providing for 
the interest of any loan that might hencefoith be contracted, 
additional taxes should be imposed to form a‘inking fund of 
on'’ per cent, on the capital stock created by such loan. As 
there was a considerable excess of revenue in the period from 
1786 to 1793, the debt was ieduced by about 10] millions, and 
this reduction was a-cribcd to the effect of the Sinking Fund 
operating at compound inteiest, though it i> plain it entirely 
resulted from the application ot surplus revenue to the purchase 
of stock. Subsequently to the commencement of the late Bour¬ 
bon restoration war, the income of the country uniformly fell 
greatly «hort of the expenditure, and the debt i.ipidK increased. 
But although there w is no annual million in the Treasury to 
transfer to the Conmii odont rs, the juggle of the sinking fund 
was, notwithstanding, kept up. The loans for the service of 
the year were uniformly ia< reused, by the whole amount of the 
sums placed at the disposal of the Sinking Fund Commis¬ 
sioners; so that,/or every shilling's north of stock transferred to 
them bv this futile piococdmg, an equal amount of nhw mctjT 
had to te contracted , exclusive of the loss incurred on account 
of the expense of management! 

And yet this clumsy compound of delusion and quackery 
was lauded by all parties. The opposition vied with the mi- 
nklry in celebrating its praises. The Sinking Fund was uni¬ 
versally considered as the great bulwark of the country; and 
$o lasting and powerful was the infatuation, that after fourteen* 


* Price's Appeal to the Public on the subject of the National, * 
i Debt. t». 17- 
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years* experience of its absolute nullity, when Lord Henry 
Petty, now Marquis of Lansdowne, introduced his plan of 
finance in 1807, it contained a system of checks to prevent the 
evils likely to result from allowing the Sinking Fund to accu¬ 
mulate without any limit, and deluging the country with a flood 
of wealth, bv 4 a too prompt discharge of the public debt • * 
We doubt whether the history of the world can furnish another 
instance of so extraordinary a delusion. Had the Sinking 
Fund involved any mysterious or unintelligible dogmas,—had it 
addressed itself to popular feelings and passions,—or had the 
notion of its efficacy originated with the mob, the prevalence of 
the delusion would have been less unaccountable. But the Sink¬ 
ing Fund was from the first a matter of pure calculation; it was 
projected by some of the best informed persons in the country, 
who continued for upwards of twenty years to believe, that they 
were rapidly diminishing the public debt by the agency of a Sink¬ 
ing Fund, which was all the while kept on foot by bh? rowed money 1 
Dr Hamilton has the merit of having dissipated this delusion— 
the grossest, certainly, by which any people have ever suffered 
themselves to be blinded and deceived. He showed that the 
Sinking Fund, instead of reducing the debt, had really been 
the means of increasing it: And he proved to demonstration, 
th^t the excess of revenue above expenditure is the only real Sink¬ 
ing Fund bu which the public dtbt can be discharged. 4 The in- 

* crease of revenue, * he observes, * or the diminution of cx- 

* pense, are the only means by which this Sinking Fund can 
4 be enlarged, aud its operations tendered moic effectual; and 

* all schemes for discharging the National Debt, by Sinking 
4 Funds operating at compound interest, or in any other man- 
4 ner, unless in so far as they are founded upon this principle, 
4 are completely illusory . 7 

We have already seen, that the portion of the loans trans¬ 
ferred to the Sinking Fund Commissioners in the inteival be¬ 
tween 1793 and 1817, amounted to 188,522,350/., and the ex¬ 
panse of the office of the Commissionois tor the same period 
was 02,968/., making together 188,585,318/.; which sum, as it 
was all borrowed, occasioned an annual charge to the public of 
' 9,771*063/. * But the stock which the Commissioners pur- 
* chased with this sum of 188,522,350/. transferred to them out 
of the loans, only yielded an annual dividend of 9,168,233/* 
On the one hand, therefore, an annual charge of 9,771,063/. 
Vas incurred to enable, the Sinking Fund Commissiopers to m 
to market; and, On the other, they bought stock which yields 
9,168*233/* a year; so that, on the whole, thetr operations dur¬ 
ing the war have occasioned a dead loss to the country qf 602,830/. 

r~ t -“ r l ‘ ,J -' l |t nrr n i | [ n) |i i i r nn I I -t i-n..-.- -.-i i--m I .m I ..."r-i -.. I n.ii i unrj ** m i i. i i. %\-y. 

* See Mr Hume’s Resolutions, No. 6. 
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a yem, equivalent to a 3 per cent, capital of 20,894,333 1.' Since 
the peace, the operations of the Commissioners have been equal¬ 
ly injurious; and Mr flume has shown, in hia25th Resolution, 
that the chaige on account of the funded debt was 356,153/. a 
year, greater in 1822, than it would have been had the Sinking 
Fund been abolished in 1817. 

Ther„ was only one part of Mr Pitt’s plan that was really 
calculated to afl'ord the means of reducing the debt ; and that 
was the clause moved by Mr Fox, which enacted, that taxes 
should bo imposed, not only to provide for tbe interest of such 
loans as might be contracted in future, but also to provide a 
sinking fund of one per cent, on the stock so created. Had 
this clause been scrupulously observed, a fund would undoubt¬ 
edly have been formed, which, had it been exclusively applied to 
that object , would ultimately have extinguished the debt con¬ 
tracted during the war; but it is essential to bear in mind, that 
it would have done this, not by the operation of compound in¬ 
terest, but by rahniQ a fen "to amount of tax.es than iva* icquitcd 
to pay the divide /ids on tin loans. A new capital of 879,290,042/. 
of funded debt had been created in tlic interval between 1793 
and 1817, * one per cent, on which, exclusive of accumulations, 
would have been 8,792,900/. But, instead of having a surplus 
income of this amount at the end of the war, when the nominal 
sinking fund amounted to about 15 millions, the clear real sui- 
plus did not amount to two millions; the taxes imposed to form 
a sinking fund on the capital of the loans having been all antici¬ 
pated anti mortgaged, by charging them with the interest of loans 
jftadc in 1807, 1809, and 1813. It is indeed much worse than ab¬ 
surd to suppose, that a surplus revenue, existing in tlic shape of 
a sinking fund, will ever be unceasingly applied to the extinction 
of debt. It may be so applied for a few years; but, whenever 
any considerable difficulty is experienced in raising taxes to de¬ 
fray extraordinary expense, it will infallibly be diverted, as all 
such funds have ever been, from its proper and peculiar object. 
IF Mr Pitt really believed that his one per cent, sinking fund 
would be allowed to accumulate in all time to come, we can 
only say, that we consider it as a more extraordinary delusion 
than his belief in the operations of Dr Price's globe-generating 
penny. Bat ministers have now become cither more knowing, 
or more candid, Mr Vansittart stated, in 1813, that the sum 
produced by the sinking fund * would ha an instrument of 

* great force in the hands of Parliament*, which might lead to 

* the tnosl important results ; ’—though it is obvious, that Patv 
] lament can have no control whatever over the sinking fund, 


* Parliamentary Paper, No. 145. Sess. 1822* 
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until it has been diverted from its proper object—the payment 
of the public debt. Lord Londonderry went still farther than 
Mr Vansittart; for he distinctly stated, in his place in Parlia¬ 
ment in 1822, that * he had never represented the sinking fund 

* as a saving to be held sacred, but as a mode of placing a large' 

* sum at the disposal of Parliament , to be by them disposed as 
4 might be thought most equitable , whether* for the relief of a 

* pressing exigency of the present day, or for the security of 

* posterity. * 

* The real effect then of such a sinking fund as that which mi¬ 
nisters are now attempting to raise in this country, is not to di¬ 
minish debt, but to encourage expenditure. 4 There cannot,* says 
Mr Ricardo, 4 be a greater security for the continuance of peace, 

4 than the imposing cn ministers the necessity of applying to 
‘ the people for taxes to support a war. Suffer the sinking 
4 fund to accumulate during peace to any considerable sum, and 
4 very little provocation would induce them to enter into a new 

* contest. They would know that, by a little management, 

* they could make the sinking fund available to the raising of a 
4 r*ew supply, instead of being available to the payment of the 
4 debt. The argument is now common in the mouths of minis- 
‘ ters when they wish to lay on new taxes, for the purpose of 
4 Creating a new sinking fund in lieu of one which they have 

* just spent, to Say, “ It will make foreign countries respect us; 
u they will be afraid to insult or provoke us, when they know 
4,4 that we are possessed of so formidable a resource. ” What 
4 do they mean by this argument, if the sinking fund be not 
4 considered by them as a warfund , on which they can draw in 

* support of the contest ? It cannot, at one and the same time, 
be employed to annoy an enemy, and to pay debt. If taxes 
are, as they ought to be, raised to defray the expenses of 
a war, what facility will a sinking fund give to the rais¬ 
ing of them ? None whatever. It is not because the pos¬ 
session of a sinking fund will enable them to raise new and 

* additional taxes that ministers prize it, for they know it will 

* have no such effect, but because they know that th$y will be cn* 

%* (Med to substitute the sinking fund in lieu of tan^W^j^rpn*.^ 

tey it* ecs they have always done , in war, and 
fffjhe interest of fresh debt . ’ (Art, Funding System* & 

- ri BrUhnnica. 
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not- olyect to tlfla raising of a surplus re 
to the extinction of debt, provided there •. 
it would be so applied. But We object 
it in the nature of things that any suchsecurityc; ..... 
Whenever an occasion arises, the minister will lay 
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of his being aware that he can do this, will make him less dis¬ 
posed to avoid involving the country in unnecessary disputes 
and quarrels. 

But in despite of the suggestions of common sense, and of all 
previous experience, ministers are again struggling to raise a 
sinking fund of Jive millions. To accomplish this purpose, they 
have had recourse to some very singular expedients. Of these, 
the most remarkable seems to be the scheme for equalizing the 
charge on account of the half pay and pensions, or, as it is more 
commonly termed, tlic dead weight. The charge on account of 
half pay, pensions, &cl amounted last year to about Jive mil¬ 
lions ; but this was necessarily a constantly decreasing charge, 
and would havo entirely ceased in about forty or forty-five 
years. Instead, however, of leaving it to be gradually extin¬ 
guished by the death of the annuitants, ministers have created a 
set of Trustees who are annually to borrow, on the best terms 
they can, a serieo of constantly diminishing loans, the Trea¬ 
sury furnishing them with the same unvarying sum of2,800,000/. 
a year, for a period of forty-five years, to enable them to pay 
off these loans • This is plainly neither more nor less than re¬ 
sorting to the spendthrift expedient of post obtt bonds, and at¬ 
tempting to procure a little momentary iclief at the certainty of a 
much greater ultimate cost. It is a scheme pregnant with all 
the vices of the funding system; and ought not to havo been 
resorted to, except in the most desperate extremity. 

If the opeiosc and clumsy jugglery of a sham sinking fund 
cost nothing, it might be kept up tor the amusement and conso¬ 
lation of old women, financiers., and country gentlemen. But 
it is not less costly and expensive than it is deceitful and absurd. 
According to the subjoined statement, there has been an excess 
of revenue over expenditure, between the 5th of January 1816 
and the 5th January 1822, of 7,628,868/.: * and the interest on 
the unfunded debt has also been reduced, in the same intervals 


Total Income of the 
United Kingdom— 
drawbacks excepted. 


* 1817 

L.57,650,589 

1818 

59,667,911 

1819 

58,680,252 

1820 

59,769,680 

1821 

60,686,076 


Total Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, exclu¬ 
sive of Sinking 1'uud. 

L.58,544,049 
57,872,426 
57,392,544 
57,476,755 
57,639,89^ 


Income 296,454,538 — Exp. 288,925,660 

288,925,669 


7,528,869 Excess of income over expenditure m . 
the five years from 1816 to If22»' 




from S^d. to 2d. per cent, per diem. It is evident, therefore, that 
had there been no juggling* but had this surplus revenue been 
fairly and honestly applied to the extinction of the debt, both 
the ‘principal and the interest would have been proportionally 
diminished. But this simple and straight forward course did 
not suit the views of ministers; they preferred indulging their 
own, and perhaps we ought also to add the public taste, by ex¬ 
hibiting a few more hocus-pocus tricks and legerdemain opera¬ 
tions. In consequence, the surplus revenue or sinking fund, 
. which really amounted to only 1,505,774/. a year, was called 
Jive millions l To carry it to this sum, money was borrowed, 
by the Annuity Trustees, from the Bank, and called income. 
There were, besides, a variety of subordinate operations: One 
species of stock was bartered for another; the public accounts 
were rendered nearly unintelligible—and, as the natural re¬ 
sult of the whole, it is found, at the end of six years, that, so 
far from being diminished, the charge on account of the. un¬ 
redeemed debt.has been considerably increased! 

As a specimen of the careless manner in which the financial 
statements of Ministers arc got up, and.of the little credit due 
to them, it is enough to mention, that Mr Robinson staled in 
his place in the House of Commons, on the 3d of March,— 
and we have not the slightest doubt that he stated the honest 
^conviction of his mind,—that the Sinking Fund had paid off 
24,766,52(5/. in the interval between the 5th of January 1816* 
and the 5th of January 1822 I It has been shown, however, 
from the official accounts published by authority of Parliament, 
that no less than 22,454,578/. of this reduction was effected in¬ 


dependently altogether of the agency of the Sinking Fund, part¬ 
ly by the application of the surplus loans of 1815 to the extinc¬ 
tion of debt, and partly by the exchange of stock bearing a low 
interest for stock bearing a high interest! Can any man doubt, 
that had there been a real bona foie payment of 24 millions of’ 
debt, the charge on account of interest must have been consi¬ 
derably reduced ? But, instead of any such reduction having 
taken place, the interest of the public debt amounted to full 
700,000/. indre in 1821 than in 1817 ! Now, it is obvious, that 
.. of debt paid riff', and 700,000/. a year 

''ud^^trdst,.. We- rather irreconcilable prop6sifipti8;.F'<' : :l^p| 
onr otiij|;#^gret is, that while the latter is undoubtedly ird&t 
the fortae^ should be altogether hypothetical and yhjip^a|y j 
The sta^gient we now subjoin is substantially the saine yfith 
dne thotlwas published soon after Mr Robinson’s speech; and 
li^pn -ftithet*he,'or any one else, shall confute it, we shall iigain 
whether an increase of charge be really the infalpjblc 
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By Parliamentary paper of 1819, No. 35, the amount of the. 
Unredeemed Funded Debt, on the 5th January 
1816, was, - - - X. 816,311,939 

Reduced, on the 5th January 1822, to - 795,312,767 


Amount of diminution • X., 20,999,172 

And the Unftmded, 5th Jan. 1816 # L. 43,938,223 
Ditto, 5th January 1822, - 41,514,061 

-— w — 2,424,162 


Total diminution - X. 23,423,334 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer says, the dimi¬ 
nution is (which admit) - - 24,766,520 

Accounted for as follows, viz. of loans raised in 

1815, for which upwards of 87 millions of capital 
was created, and all included in the account on 
the 5th January 1816, at the rate of 100/. for 
every 52/. of money received, there remained to 
be paid up 5,939,803/. of money after the 5th Jd- 
nuary 1816, with which the very same stock creat¬ 
ed: for 52/. was repurchased for 82/. to the amount 

<f - - - ■ 9,563,032 

And there was cancelled, between the 5th January 

1816, and 5th January 1322, by conversion into 

life annuities 3 per cents., to the amount of - 3,268,894 

And in 1816, three millions were received from the 
Bank for an annuity of 90,000/*,* with which 
4,840,000/. of other 3 per cent* stock was can¬ 
celled, being an excess of - ' - 1,840,000 

And in 1818, 2,999,920/. was received of certain 


holders of 8 per cent, stock as a bonus, to con¬ 
vert 27,272,000/. of 3 per cent, into a Sf per 
cent, and with the money so received, 3 per cent, 
stock was purchased, to the amount of (Vide A) 
Andin 1820, seven millions of Exchequer Bills 


were' funded in the 5 per cents., and with the 
mount 10,202,500/. of 8 per cents, were purchas¬ 
ed, being an excess of (vide B) - ~ 

And there ha$ been 664,030/. of 3 per cent, cancel¬ 
led by die redemption of Xand Tan. * 


and with the a- 


3,846,000 


3,272,300 

684,030 


SililfAniountof 
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quel's own statement, but of 068,751/. only, according to the 
real fact; although in the same period there has been an excess 
of Revenue of no less than 7,528,869/., as stated in the note to 
page SB ; and so far from there being any diminution in the 
annual charge, although the rate of interest on the unfunded 
debt has been reduced from 3|d. to 2d, per cent, per diem, 
making a total reduction of no less than 941,500 1. per annum, 
the charge on account of the interest and management of the 
unredeemed debt, funded and unfunded together, was greater 
on the 5th January last than in any previous year since 13161 

• i 

( A) The transfer of the 27,272,000/. of 3 per 
cent., to per cent., increased the annual 


charge - - - J 

Whilst the 2,990,920/., money received, 
cancelled only 


L.136,360 


115,380 


Consequently a loss in perpetuity of no 
less than - - - L.20,980 per ann. 

equal to 699,933/. of 3 per cent, capital. 

(B) And in like manner the funding of the 
seven millions of Exchequer Bills, in 1820, 
created an annual charge of - L.346,500 

. "But the same amount cancelled, derived on 

3 per cent, stock, only * - 306,075 

Consequently a loss in perpetuity of no less 
than - - L.40,425 per* ann. 

equal to 1,347,500/. of 3 per cent, capitaL 


L.40,425 per* ann. 


Thus it appears, that every statement made by Ministers 
since 1816, with respect to the financial situation of the coun¬ 
try, has been completely nugatory, fallacious, and unfounded. 
Instead of reducing the debt, they have considerably increased 
it* Their Sinking Funds, stock transferences, anil other hocus* 
jwqvs tricks and devices, have cost the public 7,528,000/. of 
surplus revenue, and 700,000/. of additional burden! Perhaps 
this is not enough to show the propriety of abandoning this sys* 
gm of fraud, jugglery, and delusion. And we doubt not, that 
if the public continue to manifest the same degree of stupid'inn 
difference to the financial quackery of Ministers, that they have 
done,' they will, as they ought, be graciowly favoured 
still more striking proofs of the efficiency of the 
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The following statement, on the accuracy of which our read¬ 
ers may rely, exhibits the present state of our revenue and ex¬ 
penditure :— 

Statement of the* Actual llevenue of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Drawbacks, and Bounties of the nature of 
Drawbacks, excluded) for the years ending the 5th of January 
1821 and 1822; distinguishing the several heads of Income, and 
Great Britain from Ireland in each year :— 


Heads of Iucoiue. 


Year ending 5tli Jan. Year ending 5th Jan. 
1821. 1822. 


Customs - - 

Excise 

Stamps ... 
Land and Assessed taxes 
Post office 

Salaries and Pensions 
Hack Coaches and Posting 
Hereditary revenues 

Total ordinary revenues 

Property*iax Arrears 
Lottery ... 
Unclaimed dividends 
Imprests, &c. 

Total extra revenues 

Total of Great Britain 
Total of Ireland 

Total of the United Kingdom 1 
exclusive of Loans J 

Deduct balances 

Total actual revenue of the 7 
United Kingdom j 


The total expenditure for the 
United Kingdom, for the 
same period, exclusive of, 
the sinking fund, has been 


Leaving an excess of revenue \ 
over expenditure of J 
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6,538,89 
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Hero it another proof, that had there been no Sinking Fund, 
the debt would have been icduced about five millions during 
these two yarns; but instead of any such reduction taking place, 
it has actually been increased * 

In a future Number, we shall state our views with respect tc 
the best and most efficient plan for really reducing the public 
debt. 


Art. II. A Letter to ilw Chairman qf the Committee of On 
House of Commons , on the Game Laws. By the I Ion. aiui 
Rev. William IlrnnEiiT. llidgway, 1833. 

A bout tho time of the publication of this little pamphlet ol 
Mr Herbert, a Committee of the House of Commons 
published a Repot t on tho Game Laws, containing a great deal 
of very curious infon. lion respecting tho sale of gat u*, an epi¬ 
tome of which wc shall now 1 ly before our readers, 'i lie coun¬ 
try higglers who collect poultry, gather up the game liora the 
depots of the poachers, and transmit it in the same manner as 
poultiy, and in the same packages, to the London poulterers, 
by-whom it is distributed to the public; and this ti<dlic is car¬ 
ried on (as far as game is concerned) even from the distance of 
Scotland. The same business is carried ou by the poitei-, of 
stage-coaches; and a great deal of game is sold cl in dost in el y 
by lords of manors,—or by gamekeepers, without the knowledge 
of lords of manors; and pimcipally, as theevidcnco states, from 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the gi cat schools of steel-traps and spi ing- 
guns. The supply of game too, is proved to be quite as icgular 
ns the supply of poultiy ; the number of hares and uartiidgcs 
supplied rather exceeds that of pheasants; but any ucsciiption 
of game may be had to any amount. Here is a par t of the 
evidence. 

* Can you at any time piocuro any quantity of game ?—I have no 
doubt of it. If you were to receive almost an unlimited order, could 
you execute it ?—Yes, 1 would supply the whole city of Loudon, 

. any fixed day once a week, all the year through, so that every indi¬ 
vidual inhabitant should have game for his table. Do you think vou 
could procure a thousand pheasants ?—Yes; I would be bound to 
produce ten thousand a week?* Yhu would be bound to provide every 
family in London with a dish of game ?*—Yes; a partridge, or a 
pheasant, or a hare, or a grouse, or something or other. How would 
you sot about doing it?—l should of course request the persons with 
whom I am in the habit of dealing, to use tlieir influence to bring 
me what they could by a certain day; I should speak to the dealers 
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and the mail-guard*, and coachmen, to produce a quantity; and I 
should send to my owh connexion!: in one or two manors where I 
have the privilege of belling for those gentlemen; and should send to 
Scotland to say, that every week the largest quantity they could 
produce was to be sent. Being but a petty salesman, I sell a very 
small quantity: But 1 have had about 4000 head direct from one 
man. Can you state the quantity of game which has been sent to 
you during the year?—No; I may say perhaps 10,000 head; mine 
is a limited trade; I speak comparatively to that of others; I only 
supply private families/ llepot I , p. 20. 

Poachers who go out at night cannot, of course, like regular 
tiadesmen, proportion the .supply to the demand, but having 
once made a contract, they kill all they can ; and lienee it hap¬ 
pens that the game maiket is s-omotmios very much overstocked, 
and g»eat quantities of game either tin own away, or disposed 
of by Irish hawkeis to the common people at very inferior 
prices. 

* Does it ever happen to you to lx* obliged to dispose of poultry 
at the same low pi ices you are obliged to dispose of game ?—It de¬ 
pends upon the weather; often when there is a considerable quan¬ 
tity on hand, and owing lo tin* weather, it will not keep till the fol¬ 
lowing day, I am obliged to take any pi ice that is offered; but we 
can always turn eithe? poultry oi game into some price or other; and 
if it was not for the Ii.sh havkers, hundicds and hundreds of heads 
of game would be spoiled and thrown away. It is out of the power 
of any person to conceive for one moment the quantity of game 
that is hawked in the streets. I have had opportunity more than 
other persons of knowing this; foi I have sold, I may say, more 
game than any other person in the city; and we s*erve hawkers in¬ 
discriminately, persons who come and puichase probably six fowls or 
turLies and geese, and they will buy heads of game with them.'*—* 

p. 22. 

Live-birds arc sent up as well ns dead; eggs as well as birds- 
The price of pheasant 4 *’ eggs hist year was 8s. per dozen; of 
partridges eggs, 2s. The price of hares was from 3s. to 5s. fid.; 
of parti idges, fioui Is. fid. to 2s. fid.; of pheasants, from 5s. to 
5$. fid. each, and sometimes as low as Is. fid. 

* What have you given for game this year ?——It is very low In¬ 
deed ; I am sick of it; I do not think I shall ever deal again. Wo 
have got game this season as low os half a crown a brace (birds), 
and pheasants a$ low as 7s. a brace. It is so plentiful, there has 
been no end to spoiling it this seasdh. *It is so plentiful, it is of no 
use. In war time it was worth having; then they fetched 7s. and 
8s. a brace. ’ Report^ p. S3. 

Ah the poulterers, too, even the most respectable, state, that 
it is absolutely necessary they should carry on thi* illegal traf* 
He in the present state of the game laws; because thefr regur 
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lar customers for poultry would infallibly leave any poulterer*# 
shop from whence they could not be supplied with game. 

* I have no doubt that it is the geneial wish at pi event of the 
trade not to deal in the aiticle; but they are all, of eouwi, com¬ 
pelled from their connexions. If they cannot g<. t game from one 
person, they can from another. 

* Do you believe that poulterers are not to be found who would 
take out licenses, and would deal with those very persons, for the 
purposes of obtaining a greater profit than they would have dealing 
as you would do ?—I think the poulterers in general are a respect¬ 
able set of men, and would not countenance such a thing; they led 
now that they are driven into a corner; that there may be men who 
would countenance ii regular proceedings, 1 have no doubt. Would 
it be their interest to do so, considering the penalty ?—No, 1 think 
not. The poulterers are perfectly w'cll aware that they are commit¬ 
ting a breach of the law at present. Do you suppose that those per¬ 
sons, respectable as they are, who arc now committing a breach of 
the law, would not equally commit that breath if the law were alter¬ 
ed?—No. certainly not; at present it is so connected w ilh their busi¬ 
ness that they cannot help it. You said just now, that they were 
driven into a corner ; what did jou mean by that ?—W e are obliged 
to aid and abet those men who commit those dopred it ions because 
of the constant demand for game, liom difleicnt customers whom 
we supply with poultry. Could you cany on your business as a 
poulterer, if you refused to supply game ?—13y no means ; because 
some of the first people in the land require it of me '— Report , p. 15 . 

When that worthy Kri ovist, Mr Rankes, brought in his bill 
of additional severities against poachers, thoie was no man of 
sense and reflection who did not anticipate the following conse¬ 
quences of the measure. 

* Do you find that less game has been sold in conscqtienco of the 
bill rendering it penal to sell game?—Upon my word, it did not 
make the slightest difleicncc in the woild. Not immediately after 
it was made ?—No ; I db not think it made the slightest difference. 
It did not make the slightest sensation ?—No, 1 never sold a bird 
less. Was not there a resolution of the poultcicrs not to sell game? 
—I was secretary to that commit te§. What was the consequence of 
that resolution ?— A great deal of ill blood in the trade. One gen¬ 
tleman who just left the room, did not come into my ideas. I never 
bad a head of game in my house; all my neighbours sold it; and as 
we bad people on the watch, who were ready to watch it into the 
bouses, it came to this, we were prepared to bring our actions against 
certain individuals, after sitting, perhaps, from three to four months 
bvery week, which we did at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, 
but we did not proceed with our actions, to prevent ill blood in the 
trade. We regularly met, and, as we conceived at the time, formed , 
a committee of the most respectable of the trade. I was secretary 
of that committee. The game was sold in the city, In tho vicinity 
of the Royal Exchange, cheaper than ever was known, because the 
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people at our end of the town were afraid. I, as a point of honour, 
never had it in my house. I never had a head of game in my house 
that reason. What was the consequence ? I lost my trade, and gave 
offence to gentlemen; a nobleman’s steward, or butler, or cook, treat¬ 
ed it as contumely; “ Good God, what is the use of your running 
your head against the wall! ” You were obliged to begin the trade 
again ?—Yes, and sold more than ever. ’— Repmt , p. 18. 

These consequences arc confirmed by the evidence of every 
person before the Committee. 

All the evidence is very strong as to the fact, that dealing in 
game is not discreditable; that there are a great number of re* 
spcctable persons, and, among the rest, the first poultercts in 
London, who buy game knowing it to have been illegally pro¬ 
cured, but who would never dream of purchasing any other 
article procured by dishonesty. 

* Are there not to your knowledge, a great many people in this 
town who deal in game, by buying or selling it, that would not on 
any account buy or sell btolen pioperty t —Ceitainly ; there are many 
capital tradesmen, poulterer®, who dc'il in game, that would have no¬ 
thing to do with stolen property ; and yet 1 do not think there is a 
poulterer’s shop in X.ondon, where tin 3 could not get game, if they 
wanted it. Do you think any discredit attaches to any man in this 
town for buying or selling game i —I think none at all; and I do 
not think that the men to whom I have jiet referred, would have any 
thing to do with stolen goods. Would it not, in the opinion of the 
inhabitants of London, be considered a vciy different thing dealing 
in stolen game, or stolen poultry ?—Cutmnly. The one would he 
considered disgraceful, and the other not ?—Certainly; they think 
nothing of dealing in game; and the fanners in the country will not 
give information; they will have a haie ox two of the very men who 
work for them, and thej are ah aid to give us information. - Report , 
p. SI. 

The evidence of Daniel Bishop, one of the Bow-Street of¬ 
ficer?, who has been a good deal employed in the apprehension 
of poachers, is curious and inipoitant, as it shows the enormous 
extent of the evil, and the ferocious spirit which the game-laws 
engender iu the common pcfiplc. ‘ The poachers (he says) 

* Came 1C miles. The whole of the village from which they 
1 were taken were poachers; the constable of the village, anti 

* the shoemaker, and other inhabitants of the village. I fetch* 

* ed one man 22 miles. There was the son of a respectable gar- 

* (tenet, one Of these was a sawyer, and another a baker, who 

* kept a good shop there. If the village had been alarmed, we 
5 ilienld have had some mischief; but we were all prepared 
‘ with fire-arms. If poachers have a spite with the game* 

1 keeper, that would induce them to go out in numbers to re* 

* Slfc t him. This party I speak of, had something-in their hate 
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* to distinguish them. They take a delight in setting to with 
4 the gamekeepers; and talk it over afterwards how they served 
4 so and so. They fought with the butt-ends of their guns at 

* Lord Howe's; they beat the gamekeepers shockingly. ’—<■ Does 
4 it occur to you (Bishop is asked) to have had more applica- 
4 tions, and to have detected more persons this season thin in 
4 any former one? Yes; I think within four months there have 

* been twenty-vine transported that 1 have been at th*» taking 
4 of, .and through one mm turning dvidenee m each case, .anil 
4 without that they could not have b^cn identified; th" gim“- 
4 keepers could not, or would not identify them. The po iclvn s g > 
4 to the public house and spend their money; if (hey have a good 
4 night's work, they will go and get diunk with the money. 

* The gangs are connected tog'*thn* at different public houses, 
4 ju>.t like a club at a public Uni •; they are all sw u* i t<>- 

* gether. If the keeper took one of th^rn, they would go and 
4 attiek him for so doing.' 

Mr Stafford, chief cleik of Bow-Street, '•ays, 4 All the of- 
4 fences against the gani'*-l iws which are of an atrocious do- 
4 scrlption, I think are generally reported to the public office 
4 in Bow-Street, more especially in cases where the keepers 
4 have either been killed, or cl i igcr msly w uindcd, a id lhe as- 
4 distance of an officer from Bow-Street i-> required. The ap- 
4 plications have been much more numerous of late yens * 

4 than they were formerly. S one of them have been cases of 
4 murder; but I do not think m ny have amounted to murder. 

4 There are many instances in which keepers Have be°n very 
4 ill treated—they have been wounded, skulls have been frac- 
4 tured, and bones broken; and they have been shot at. A 
4 man takes an hare, or a pheasin 4 , with a very different feeling 

* from that with which he wo'uld take a pigeon or a fowl out of 
1 a farm-yard. The number of persons that assemble together 
4 is more for the purpose of picketing them selves against thoio 
4 that may apprehend them, than fioin any idei that they are 
4 actually committing depi edition upon the property of another 

* person; they do not consider it as property. I think thcic is 
4 a sense of morality and a distinction of crime existi: 

4 men's minds, although they arc mistaken about it. Men feel 


* It is only of late years that men have been transported for shoot¬ 
ing at night. There are instances of men who have been transported 
at the Sessions for night-poaching, who made no resistance at all 
when taken; but then their characters as old poachers weighed against 
them—.characters estimated probably by the vory lords of manors 
who had lost their game. This disgraceful law is the occasion of all 
the murders committed for game. 
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‘ that if they go in a great body together, to break into an 

* bouse, or to rob a person, or to steal his poultry, or sheep, 

* they are committing a crime against that man’s property; 

* but I think with respect to the game, they do not feel that 

* they are doing any thing which is wrong; but think they 

* have committed no crime when they have done the thing, and 

* their only anxiety is to escape detection. * In addition, Mr 
Staffoid states that he remembers not one single conviction wider 
Mr Bankers Ait against buying game; and not one conviction 
for buying or selling game within the last year has been made 
at How-Street. 

The inferences from these facts are exactly as we predicted, 
and as cveiy man of common sense must have predicted—that 
to prevent the sale of game is absolutely impossible. If game 
is plentiful, and cannot be obtained at any lawful maiket, an il¬ 
licit trade will be established, which it is utterly impossible to 
prevent by any increased severity of the laws. There never 
was a more striking illustration of the necessity of attending to 
public opinion in all penal enactments. Mr Bankcs (a perfect 
representative of all the ordinary notions about forcing man¬ 
kind by pains aud penalties) took the floor. To buy a partridge 
(though still considered as inferior to murder) was visited with 
the very heaviest infliction of the law; and yet, though game is 
sold as openly in London as apples and oranges, though three 
years have elapsed since this legislative mistake, the officers of 
the police can hardly recollect a single instance where the in¬ 
formation has been laid, or the penalty levied: And why? 
because every man’s feelings and every man’s understanding 
tell him, that it is a most absurd and ridiculous tyranny to pre¬ 
vent one man, who has more game .than he wants from exchang¬ 
ing it with another man, who has more money than he wants— 
because magistrates will not (if they can avoid it) inflict such ab¬ 
surd penalties—because even common informers know enough 
of the honest indignation of mankind, aud arc too well aware 
of the coldness of pump and pond to act under the bill of the Ly- 
curgus of Corfc Castle. 

The plan now proposed is, to undersell the poacher, which 
may be successful or unsuccessful; but the threat is, if you at¬ 
tempt this plan there will be no game—and if there is no game, 
there will be no country gentlemen. We deny every part of this 
enthymeme—the last proposition os well as the first. We really 
cannot believe that all our rural mansions would be deserted, 
although no game was to be found in their neighbourhood, 
Nome come into the country for health, some for quiet, for agri¬ 
culture, for economy, from attachment to family estates, from 
love of retirement, from the necessity of keeping up pro- 
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vincial interest?, and from a vast variety of causes. Par¬ 
tridges and pheasants, though they form nine-tenths of hu¬ 
man motives, still leave a small residue, which may he class¬ 
ed under some other head. Neither are a great proportion 
of those whom the love of shooting brings into the coun¬ 
try, of the smallest value or importance to the country. A 
Colonel of the Guards, the second son just entered at Oxford, 
three Diners out from Piccadilly—Major Rock, Lord John, 
Lord Charles, the.Colonel of the regiment quartered # at the 
neighbouring town, two Irish Peers, and a German Bat on ;— 
if all this honourable company proceed with fustian jackets, 
dog-whistles, and chemical inventions, to a solemn destruction 
of pheasants, how is the country benefited by their presence ? 
or how would earth, air or sea, be injured by their annihila¬ 
tion ? There are certainly many valuable men brought in¬ 
to the country by a love of shooting, who, coming there for that 
purpose, are useful for many better purposes; but a vast multi¬ 
tude of shooters are of no more service to the country than the 
ramrod which condenses the charge, or the barrel which con¬ 
tains it. We do not deny that the annihilation of the game- 
laws would thin the aristocratical population of the country; 
but it would not thin that population so much as is contended ; 
and the loss of many of the persons so banished would be a good, 
rather than a misfortune. At all events, we cannot at all com¬ 
prehend the policy of alluring the better classes of society into 
the country, by the temptation of petty tyranny and injustice, 
Or of monopoly in sports. How absurd it would be to offer to 
the higher orders the exclusive use of peaches, nectarines, and a- 
pricots, as the premium of rustication—to put vast quantities of 
men into prison as apricot-eaters, apricot-buyers, and apricot- 
sellers—to appoint a regular day for beginning to eat, and an¬ 
other for leaving off—-to have a lord of the manor for greengages 
■—and to rage with a penalty of five pounds against the unquali¬ 
fied eater of the gage 1 And yet the privilege of shooting a set 
of wild poultry is stated to be the bonus for the residence of coun¬ 
try gentlemen. As far as this immense advantage can be ob¬ 
tained without the sacrifice of justice and reason, well and good 
. —but we would not oppress any order of society, or violate right 
and wrong, to obtain any population of squires, however dense. 
It is the grossest of all absurdities to say the present state of the 
law is absurd and unjust,—but it must not be altered, because 
the alteration would drive gentlemen out of the country! If 
gentlemen cannot breathe fresh air without injustice, let them 
putrify in Cranborne Alley. Make just laws, and let squires 
live and die where they please. 

The evidence collected in the House of Commons respecting 
von. xxxix. no. 77. D 
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the Game-laws, is so striking ami so decisive against the gen¬ 
tlemen of the trigger, that their only resource is to represent it 
as not worthy of belief. But why not worthy of belief ? It is 
not staled what part of it is incredible. Is it the plenty of game 
in London for sale ? the unfrequency of convictions ? the occa¬ 
sional but frequent excess of supply above demand in an article 
supplied by stealing ? or its destruction when the sale is not with¬ 
out risk, and the price extremely low ? or the readiness of gran¬ 
dees to*turn the excess of their game into or poultry ? All 
these circumstances appear to us so natural and so likely, that we 
should, without any evidence, have had little doubt of their ex¬ 
istence. There are a few absurdities in the evidence of one 
of the poulterers; but, with this exception, we sec no reason 
whatever for impugning the credibility and exactness of the mass 
of testimony prepared by the Committee. 

It is utterly impossible to teach the common people to re¬ 
spect property in animals bred the possessor knows not where 
—which he cannot recognise by any mark, which may leave 
him the next moment, which are kept, not for his profit, 
biit for his amusement. Opinion never will be in favour of 
suc h property; if the animus jurandi . exists, the propensity 
will be gratified by poaching. It is in vain to increase the 
severity of the protecting laws. They make the case weaker, 
instead of stronger; and are more resisted and worse exe¬ 
cuted, exactly in proportion as they are contrary to public 
opinion The case of the game-laws is a memorable lesson 
upon the philosophy of legislation. If a certain degree of 
punishment does not cure the offence, it is supposed, by the; 
Banks School, that there is nothing to be done but to multiply 
this punishment by two, and then again and again, till the ob¬ 
ject is accomplished. The efficient maximum of punishment, 
however, is not what the Legislature chooses to enact, but what 
the great mass of mankind think the maximum ought to be. The mo¬ 
ment the punishment passes this. Rubicon, it becomes less and 
less, instead of greater and greater. Juries and Magistrates 
will not commit—informers * are afraid of public indignation— 
poachers will not submit to be sent to Botany Bay without a 

- -I—, ■ ■ —■— — .. ■. .« i —... .. . ... - 

* There is a remarkable instance of this in the new Turnpike Act. 
The penalty fpr taking more than the legal number of outside pas¬ 
sengers is ten pounds per head, if the coachman is in part or 
wholly the owner. This will rarely be levied t because it is too 
much. A penalty of jtOOJ. would produce perfect impunity. The, 
maximum of practical severity would have been about five pounds. 
Any magistrate vfouldcheerfully levy this sup;,-fdiile. doubling it 
will produce reluctance in theJudge, resistaiiceili the culprit, andt 
unwillingness in the informer* 
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battle—blood is shed for pheasants—the public, attention is 
called to this preposterous .state of the law—and even ministers 
(whom nothing pesters so much as the interests of humanity) 
are at last compelled to come forward and do what is right. 
Apply this to the game-laws. It was before penal to sell game: 
within these few years, it has been made penal to buy it. From 
the scandalous cruelty of the law, night-poachers are transport¬ 
ed for seven years. And yet, never was so much game- sold, or 
such a spirit of ferocious resistance excited to the laws. One 
fourth of all the commitments in Great Britain are for offences 


against the game-laws. There is a general feeling, that some 
alteration must take place—a feeling not only among Review¬ 
ers, who never see nor eat game, but among the double-barrel¬ 
led, shot-belted members of the House of Commons, who are 
either alarmed or disgusted by the vice and misery which their 
cruel laws and childish passion for amusement are spreading 
among the lower orders of mankind. 

It is said, * in spite of all the game sold, there is game e- 
nough left; let the laws therefore remain as they are: * and so 
it was said formerly, * there is sugar enough; let the slave-trade 
remain as it is. * But at what expense of human happiness is 
this quantity of game or of sugar, and this state of poacher- 
law and slave-law, to remain ! The first object of a good go¬ 
vernment is not that rich men should have their pleasures in 
perfection, but that all orders of men should be good and happy; 
and, if crowded covies and chuckling cock-pheasants are only 
to be procured by encouraging the common people in vice, ana 
leading them into cruel and disproportionate punishment, it is the 
duty of the govern men t to restrain the cruelties .which the coun¬ 
try members, in reward for their assiduous loyalty, have been 
allowed to introduce into the game-laws. 

The plan of the new bill* (long since anticipated, in all its 
provisions, by the acute author of the pamphlet before us) is, 
that the public at large should be supplied by persons licensed 
by magistrates, and that all qualified persons should be per¬ 
mitted to sell their game to these licensed distributors ; and there 
seems a fair chance that such a plan would succeed. The 
‘questions are, Would suflBcient game come into the hands of 
tab licensed salesman ? ’ Would the licensed salesman confine 
F^fei'Splf to the purchase of game from qualified persons? 
buyers. of game purchase elsewhere than from the li- 
p^pied salesman ? \^ould the poacher be undersold by the 
hbnest dealer ? Would game remain in the same plenty as be¬ 
fore? It is understood Siat the game-laws are to remain as 
they are ; with this only difference, that the qualified man can 
sell to the licensed mom and the licentiate to the public. 

■ * : ; v ; D 2 
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It seems prollalilc to us, that vast quantities of gam'e would, 
alter a little time, find their way into the hands of licensed poul¬ 
terers. Great people are very often half eaten up by their esta¬ 
blishments. The quantity of game hilled in a large shooting par¬ 
ty is very great; to eat it is impossible, and to dispose of it in 
presents very troublesome. The preservation of game is very ex¬ 
pensive; and, when it could be bought, it would be no more jv 
compliment to send it as a present than it would be to send, 
geese and fowls. If game were sold, very large shooting esta¬ 
blishments might be made to pay their own expenses. The 
shame is made by the law t there is a disgrace in being detect¬ 
ed and fined. If that barrier were removed, superfluous par¬ 
tridges would go to the poulterers as readily as superfluous ve¬ 
nison does to the venison butcher*—or as a gentleman sells 
the corn and mutton off his farm which he cannot consume. 
Tor these reasons, we do not doubt that the shops of licensed 
poulterers would be full of game in the season; and this part- 
01 the argument, we think, the arch-enemy, Sir John Shelley, 
himself would concede to us. 

The next question is, From whence they would procure it ?■* 
A license for selling game, granted by country magistrates,, 
would, from their jealousy upon these subjects, be granted only 
to persons of some respectability and property. The purchase pf 
game from unqualified persons would of course be guarded a- 
gainst by very heavy penalties, both personal arid pecuniary;- 
and these penalties would be inflicted, because opinion would 
go with them. * Here is a respectable tradesman, ’ it would 
be said, 4 who might have bought as much game as be pleased 
in a lawful manner, but who, in order to increase his profit^ 
by buying it a little cheaper, has encouraged a poacher to steal 
it. * Public opinion, therefore, would certainly be in favour of a 
very strong punishment; and a licensed vender of game, who 
exposed himself to these risks, would expose himself to the- 
loss of liberty, property, character, and license. The persons, 
interested to put a stop to such a practice, would not be the 
paid agents of Government, as in cases of smuggling ; but all 
the gentlemen of the country, the customers of the tradesman 
for fish, poultry, or whatever else he # dealt in, would have an 1 
interest in putting down the practice. In all probability, the 
practice would become disreputable, like the purchase of sto¬ 
len poultry; and this would be a stronger barrier than; t^c v 
strongest laws. There would, of course,, be some exceptions to 
this statement. Afiirivfchabby people would, for the chance of 
gaining sixpence, incrir the risk of ruin and disgrace; but it* is, 
probable that the general practice Would be o&erwise. 
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For the same reasons, the consumers of game would rather give 
a little more for it to a licensed poulterer, than expose them¬ 
selves to severe penalties by purchasing from poachers. The 
great mass of London consumers are supplied now, not from 
•shabby people in whom they can have no confidence,—not from 
hawkers and porters, but from respectable tradesmen, in whose 
probity they have the most perfect confidence. Men will brave 
the law for pheasants, but not for sixpence or a shilling; and 
the law itself is much more difficult to be braved, when it allows 
.pheasants to be bought at some price, than when it endeavours 
to render them utterly inaccessible to wealth. All the licensed 
salesmen loo would have a direct interest in stopping the con¬ 
traband trade of game. They would lose no character in doing 
so their informations would be reasonable and respectable. 

If all this is true, the poacher would have to compete with a 

? reat mass of game fairly and honestly poured into the market. 

le would be selling with a rope about his neck, to a person 
who bought with a rope about his neck; his description of cus¬ 
tomers would be much the same as the customers for stolen 
poultry, and his profits would be very materially abridged. At 
present, the poacher is in the same situation as the smug¬ 
gler would be, if rum and brandy could not be purchased of 
any fair trader. The great check to the profits of the smug¬ 
gler are, that, if you want his commodities, and will pay an 
higher price, you may have them elsewhere without risk or dis¬ 
grace. But forbid the purchase of these luxuries at any price. 
•Shut up the shop of the brandy-merchant,—and you render die 
trade of the smuggler of incalculable value. The object of the 
intended bill is, to raise up precisely the same competition to the 
trade of the poacher, by giving the public an opportunity of buy¬ 
ing lawfully and honestly the tempting articles in which he now 
deals exclusively. Such an improvement would not, perhaps, 
altogether annihilate his trade; but it would in all probability 
act as a very material check upon it. 

The predominant argument against all this is, that the existing 
prohibition against buying game, though partially violated, does 
.deter many persons from coming into the market; that if this 
prohibition were removed, the demand for game would be in¬ 
creased, the legal supply would be insufficient, and the residue 
would, and must be, supplied by the poacher, whose trade would, 
for these reasons, be as lucrative and flourishing as before. But 
it is only a few years since the purchase of game has been made 
illegal: and the market does not appear to have been at aft 
narrowed by the prohibition; not one head of game the less has 
J>eciji sold by the poulterers j and scarcely one single conviction 
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has taken place under that law. How, then, would the removal 
of the prohibition, and t!>p alteration of the law, extend the 
market, and increase the demand, when the enactment of the 
prohibition has had no effect in narrowing it? But, if the de¬ 
mand increases, why not the legal supply also ? Game is increas¬ 
ed upon an estate, by feeding them in winter, by making some a- 
batement to the tenants for guarding against depredations, by a 
large apparatus of gamekeepers and spies—in short, by expense. 
But if this pleasure of shooting, so natural to country gentlemen, 
is made to pay its own expenses, by sending superfluous game to. 
market, more men, it is reasonable to suppose, will thus preserve 
and augment tl: ir game. The love of pleasure and amusement 
will produce, in the owners of game, that desire to multiply game, 
which the love of gain does in the farmer to multiply poultry. 
Many gentlemen of small fortune will remember, that they cannot 
enjoy to any extent this pleasure without this resource; that the 
legal sale of poultry will discountenance poaching; and they will 
open an account with the poulterer, not to get richer, but to 
enjoy a great pleasure without an expense, in which,^upon other 
terms, they could not honourably and conscientiously indulge. 
If country gentlemen of moderate fortune will do this (and we 
think after a little time they will do it), game may be multiplied 
and legally supplied to any extent. Another keeper, and ano¬ 
ther bean-stack, will produce their proportional supply of phea¬ 
sants. The only reason why the great lord has more game per 
acre than the little squire is, that he spends more money per 
acre to preserve it. 

For these reasons, we think the experiment of legalizing the 
sale of game ought to be tried. The game laws have been car¬ 
ried to a pitch of oppression which is a disgrace tp the country. 
The prisons are half filled with peasants, shut up for the irregu¬ 
lar slaughter of rabbits and birds,—a sufficient reason for kill¬ 
ing a weazle, but not for imprisoning a man. Something should 
be done; it is disgraceful to a Government tp stand by, and 
see such enormous evils without interference. It is true, they 
are not connected with the struggles of party; but still, the hap¬ 
piness of the common people, whatever gentlemen may say, 
ought every now and then to be considered. 


A RT. III. ffc. of the exlrcurrdimfy €%re 

performed hy Prince Alexander Mohenlohe on Mmfiarbaru 
0*Connor, a Nufy the Qmtieiifffi New Mali, near Chtimsr 
Jotd / with a Jull .Btfutatitifrtyfi&f'numerousPulse- 
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and Misrepresentations . By John Badt-im, M.D., Pro- 
testanl Physician to the Convent. Third Edition. London. 
"Whittaker. 1323. 

T ord Bacon, in one of his Essays, after showing that super- 
stition is more pernicious than scepticism, or even at Ik isrn, 
in its practical consequences, and more degrading to the Deity 
in the lessons which it inculcates, proceeds to set forlh its causes, 
among which a prominent place is assigned to the i iSlratagc- 
f mata Pradnlorum. quibus utuutur ad ambitionem propriain 
* ct lucrum. ’ * Those dignitaries, however, may be more phi¬ 
losophically considered as not unfiequently partaking of the de¬ 
lusion which they would piopagatc,—as the dupes, in sonic sort, 
of their own artifices, and uniting to a certain degree enthu¬ 
siasm with hypocrisy, according to the sagacious ob^eivution of 
Mr Hume respecting the sectarian fanatics of the seventeenth 
century. To which ol the two classes Prince IJohcnlohc be¬ 
longs, or in What proportions the * enthusiast and dissembler 
mix in liis deportment, * (as Bishop Burnet says of Cromwell), 
we shall not here inquire very curiously. Thus much is plain, 
that, even in the present enlightened age (>o inveterate arc 
men's propensities towards the marvellous, mnl so eager their 
thirst for an intercourse with a higher world), a considerable 
class of persons are to be found ready to believe him posseted 
of supernatural powers: And although we have very little ap¬ 
prehension of this folly making any progress in these kingdoms, 
it becomes impossible wholly to pass it over, when we see such 
narratives as the one before us sent forth to the world under the 
sanction of a respectable name. 

The case of Miss O'Connor is as follows. She is a nun in 
the convent neat Chelmsford; and in December J 820, being a- 
bout thirty years old, was suddenly attacked by a violent pain 
in the right hand, which extended, with much swelling and in¬ 
flammation, up the arm. The whole limb became red and 
swollen, and was extremely painful, and entirely useless. Every 
remedy, both topical and directed to the system, was tried in 
vain for a year and a half. There was no suppuration, nor any 
formation of pus; but the malady continued obdurate, and 
yielded to no application. The resources of the flesh having 


♦ In the same discourse we find what may have suggested, if it 
be not tile original, of Mr Hume's famous application of the *\»*» 
r« to the machinations of priestcraft. * Introducit (superstitio) no- 
f vum primum mobile, quod oiuncs imperii splimras rapit.' Bern, xvii. 
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thus manifestly failed, Mrs Gerard, the superior of the con¬ 
vent, betook herself, as became a discreet lady abbess, to those 
of the Spirit! She made a request, through a friend, to the 
Prince Hohenlohe, that he would be pleased to assist the pa¬ 
tient in her extremity; and his High Reverence, (or Right Re¬ 
verend Highness, we know not in which title he may delight), 
was graciously pleased to return the following answer, which 
Dr Badelly denominates Instructions, and manifestly regards as 
in the nature of a recipe or prescription. Far from us be the 
profane thought of translating so sacred a document; nor will, 
we suffer the Doctor to render it for us; he being so moderate¬ 
ly skilled in the French tongue as to fancy, that 4 La religieuse 
novice , * means * Religious nun. * 

* POUR LA RELIGIEUSE NOVICE EN ANGLETERRE. 

* Lo trois du Mois de Mai, u huit heures, je dirai, conformement 
f & votre demande, pour votre guerison mes prieres. Joignez-y a la 

* m&me heure, apres avoir confess^ et communifi, les votres, avec, 

* cette ferveur evangelique, et cette confiance pleniere que nous 

* devons & notre Redempteur Jesus Christ. Excitez au fond de vo-. 
4 tre coeur les vertus divines d’un vrai repentir, d’un amour Chretien, 

* d'une croyance sans homes d’etre exaued, et d’une resolution ino- 

* branlable de mener une vie exemplaire, a fin de vous maintenir en 

* etat de grace. Agr6ez l’assurance de ma consideration. 

* Bamberg, Mars 16,1822. Prince Alexander HohenloheJ 

Dr Badelly saw the patient accidentally on the 2d of May, and 
found the hand and arm as much swollen, and as bad as he had 
ever seen them. The fingers, he says, were ready to burst, and 
the wrist was fifteen inches in circumference. He had not then 
heard of the appeal that had been made to & higher authority 
than the Royal College, nor that the following day was the 
time appointed by the Germanic performer far praying the ob¬ 
stinate limb down to its natural size. 4 On that da^’ adds 
the Doctor, 4 the 3d of May (a day of particular notice by the 

* Catholics), she went through the religious process prescribed 

* by the Prince. Mass being nearly ended, Miss O’Connor, 
f not finding the immediate relief she expected, exclaimed, 

* 44 Thy will be done, oh Lord! thou hast not thought me 
4 worthy of this cure. ” Almost immediately after, she felt at* 
‘ extraordinary sensation through the whole arm, to the ends 
4 of her fingers. The pain instantly left her, and the swelling 

* gradually subskied ; but it was some weeks before the hand 

f resumed its natural size and shape. I can perceive ftp 

t difference from the other. The general reports, that the arm 
f was paralytic, and that both hand and arm were again as bad 
| as ever, have not the least foundation* * pp. 15, 16. 
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In another part of his Tract, our author says, that he ‘ per* 

* sonally attests, that the recovery ot Miss O’Connor imme - 
‘ diately succeeded the instructions of Prince Hohenlohe. * 
He adds, that he leaves the explanation to the religious prin¬ 
ciples of those who interest themselves in it. With his permis¬ 
sion, there is a little to be done before we come to explanations; 
and that is, to settle the state of the fact somewhat more clearly. 
What will the reader think of this gentleman’s caution and ac¬ 
curacy, when he finds that his ‘ personal attestation ’ means 
his report of what he heard in the Convent, he having been him¬ 
self absent from the 2d to the 11th of May, (p. 19), and the facts 
in question having happened on or immediately after the 3d ! 
The whole matter in dispute depends upon the time at which the 
cure took place; and supposing the Doctor’s observation to 
have been correct on the 2d (which we can have little confidence 
in, after so strange a sample of his loose manner of reasoning), 
there is no ground for ascribing the cure to the prayers, except 
the coincidence in point of time of the two events;—and that 
(coincidence rests on hearsay, and the hearsay of a nunnery! 
The amendment may have been begun before the 2d, and made 
great progress during the week that followed; or it may have 
been begun as late as the 5th or 6th, and gone on rapidly till 
the 11th. The fact of the cure ‘ immediately succeeding’ the 
Prince Impostor’s prescription, does not rest therefore on the 
Doctor’s ‘ personal attestation, * but on the gossip of the con¬ 
vent parlour. 

If Dr Badelly’s facts are of most suspicious accuracy, his rea¬ 
sonings are somewhat more confused # and unsatisfactory still. 
At one time he ascribes the cure, which he never once thinks of 
doubting, to the influence of the mind over the body, and there¬ 
withal sets dpwti sbme half dozen instances to illustrate this trite 
position; as, of gout being removed from a naval officer, * by 

* the pleasing agitation of a French frigate approaching;* and 
a lady, pining away, and dying from grief, for the absence of 
her husband. Is it, then, to the nun’s imagination that she 
Owed the cure of her right arm, afflicted for eighteen months 
with extreme swelling and inflammation! No such thing. On 
the contrary, she imagined at first that she was not to he cured ; 
and the miracle was wrought, if appears, rather to shame her 
unbelief than to reward her undoubting faith. Dr B., indeed, 

: ean see no difference between the prayers used by Prih©e 
Hohenlohe and i,hos^which all Christians ■ put up* except - 
that the cures pmyed for by him are more immediate; those 
prayed for by otheiis mote ^sdual. * It must ever remain 

* secret, known only to the Sapreme Being*, whether he grants 

* 4 recovery to the prayer specifically, without intermodiata 
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* means, or whether he effects it by the .mind actuating the vis 
4 medicairix naturcc through faith and confidence. ’ pp. 21,22. 
He therefore clearly ascribes the efficacy of the Prince’s opera¬ 
tions, in part at least, to a miracle; though he will not decide 
whether Providence works the miracle at once and directly, or 
by second causes. The following passage is a singular specimen 
of this good Doctor’s reasoning powers; and we trust his suit 
to the clergy will not be thrown away. It is at least disinterest¬ 
ed ; it is asking them to make the medical profession a sinecure. 

4 From the numerous cases that are published in France and Ger- 
4 many, we have no right to doubt that the prayers of the Prince 
4 have been more successful than the prayers of others; probably 

* owing to the greater faith and coniidence which their celebrity had 
4 occasioned. This success and celebrity will, doubtless, continue 

* reciprocally to increase each other; because, united, they will dou- 
4 ble the confidence and faith that will be placed in them. The pray- 
4 ers of our clergy would, no doubt, be attended with equal success 
4 in restoring health, and prolonging life, if the minds of the sick were 

* impressed with the same degree of firm belief, that the prayers then 

* offering would effect their recovery ; but our clergy confine their vi- 
4 sits to the paramount duty of preparing them for their departure 
“ from this to a better world. ’ pp. 22, 23. 

Only mark the mistake under which the clergy in all coun¬ 
tries have laboured ! Thev ought to have bestirred them- 
selves to keep their flocks safe and sound in this world, instead 
of preparing them for another. But it seems, the prayers of 
the church are not the only specific for bodily ailments, nor 
are Prince Bishops the only substitutes for Doctors of Physic. 
So inveterate is our author’s antipathy to his own cloth, that 
he sets up a worthy landscape-painter, the late Mr Louther- 
bourg, as a worker of cures or miracles, and without even the 
trouble of an incantation; for he seems to have done the thing 
by a look and a word. Accordingly, he inserts a parrative 
from a ‘ very respectable clergyman/ yrho had a tenant af¬ 
flicted grievously with pains and swellings in the loins, so that 
he could not walk across. the room. He took him hi a coach 


to Mr Loutherbourg’s at Hammersmith, who entered the room, 
and/without any kind of preliminary explanation, without even 
asking a question, ,f looked stedfastly * at the former, and said. 

Sirlook at ffie/ The man did isp^ 
After staring each other for some minutes, Mr. L. asked if 
life did hot Fefel some tyarmth about his loins! and, oif 
answered in the r ' in-; 
'mlnutesf, ■■TO3pt«cdh.- greater;- This, tod* 


happened; and the &rtist> eoftlirtuing his itttense lbbkji Ahi 
sufqect'cante -ther&W 

artless reply.' > “ Then go' and discharge your coach, £n< 


demand- 
Was the 
Wttllt 
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back to Tenterden Street with Mr R. ’ * The coach was dis¬ 

charged 7 (says the reverend historian, and, we presume, the 
reckoning also, though this is not mentioned), ‘ and back to 
Tenterdcn Street we walked, a distance of not less than four 
miles. * The narrator declines to allow Dr Badelly the use of 
his name; but far be it from us to insinuate, that he is ‘ run¬ 
ning the base humour on him. * He is probably a grave per¬ 
sonage ; for there are no bounds to human credulity; and, if 
a long chapter is easily made of cases where the imagina¬ 
tion affects patients, how many long volumes might be com¬ 
piled of instances, where the imagination bewilders witnesses ! 

It would be unjust toward this wonder-working Prince, were 
we to omit all mention of the exploits which' have succeedctl 
that performed on the Chelmsford Nun. His fame having wax¬ 
ed great both on the Continent and among the zealous in these 
Islands, he appears to have been much importuned for the aid 
of his prayers. Accordingly, he complains, in a rescript to one 
of the faithful, that he had, on an average, fifty letters a day— 
a tax in postage equal, we should imagine, to the revenues of 
ail ordinary German principality, unsupported by supernatural 
aids; and he adds, in answer to one application, that he had, 
in consequence, fallen on the ingenious device of working mi¬ 
racles in the gross, by whole districts, or, as he phrases it, 
“adopting a system of offering his prayers for the relief of par- 
* ticular districts, oft particular days.* In pursuance of this 
plan, his truly Serene Highness appointed the 1st of August, at 
seven o’clock a. m, 9 for curing all the diseased in Ireland by 
word of mouth; and as he is pleased, somewhat superfluously wc 
think, to ask the cooperation of the persons prayed for, he gave 
a general notice to all the religious communities of that Island of 
Saints, in order that, in each one, a mass might be performed at 
the same jTioment in which he was working for their relief at 
Bamberg; and he seems to have graciously given a second be¬ 
nefit to tile same part of the Christian world, on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, in order, as it were, to take in such as were left out 
on the former day, owing, doubtless to the crowd of cures. 
Since these great field-days, there have been repeated state¬ 
ments of the effects produced; but wc can find no distinct ac¬ 
counts, except of three cases, and those all of females—Mr* 
Stuart and Mias Lala on the first occasion, and Miss Dowell on. 
the lest. Far be it from us to speak with unbecoming eonfi- 
clehibe; on so nice a matter; there may have been other wonders 
wrought $ but these three are all that have yet reached us ia 

That the priesthood should take up the subject, was a matter 
; however, a few weeks, and then entered 
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stoutly into a {heme which appeared so promising. The Ro¬ 
man Catholic Archbishop of .Dublin led the way with a pas¬ 
toral letter to the clergy and laity of his diocese, in which lie 
informs his 6 beloved brethren in Christ Jesus, * that a ‘ de¬ 


lightful duty has devolved upon him; * and proceeds to relate 
the cure of Mrs Stuart, ‘ his heart being at once struck with 
awe, and inflamed with gratitude. * His Grace shall, however, 
tell his own story, or rather the story of the Convent of St Jo¬ 
seph, Ranelagh; for lie is not himsdf the witness, but only the 
believer ami propagator of the tale, after what he deemed a full 
investigation of its truth. 

* The account of this wonderful cure reached us officially on the 
2 d instant, in a letter from the Prioress. This communication stat¬ 
ed, in substance, that one of the religious sisters of that community, 
by name Mary Stuart, had been afflicted with sickness for four years 
and seven months ; that during that period she had frequent attacks 
of paralysis, each of which seemed to threaten her with immediate 
dissolution; that the most powerful remedies had been applied, with¬ 
out producing any other than partial and temporary relief; that for 
several months past she liad been confined to her bed, wholly de¬ 
prived of the power of assisting herself, or of moving out of the po¬ 
sition in which she was laid; that when moved by her attendants, 
how gently soever, she not only suffered much pain, but was also li¬ 
able to great danger, and to the temporary loss of speech, and that, 
for the last five weeks, she had lost the power of articulation ; th&t 
up to the morning of the 1st instant, she continued in this deplorable 
state, without any symptom of amendment, and apparently beyond the 
reach of human aid; that on a certain hour that morning, as had 
been settled by previous arrangement, she united her devotion (as did 
also her numerous friends) with the holy sacrifice of the mass, which 
was to be offered by Alexander, Prince of Iiohenlohe, in the hope of 
obtaining immediately from God that relief which no human means 
could afford; that with this view she received, though w r ith much 
difficulty, the divine communion at the mass, which was celebrated 
at the same hour in her chamber, for her recovery; that mass be¬ 


ing ended, and no cure as yet effected, she was in the act of re¬ 
signing herself, with perfect submission, to the will of God, when 
instantly she felt a power of a movement and a capability of speech ; 
that she excl|biied, with an animated voice—“ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God off postal "—raised herself, without assistance, to offer, 
on bended knees, the tribute of her gratitude to heaven—called for 
heir attire—left that bed to which she had been for so many months, 
os it were, fastened—-walked to the Convent chapel with a firm step 
-—and there, in the presence off the community and congregation, 
joined her religious sisters in the solemn thanksgiving which was offer* 
fid up to God for this wonderful interposition of hi* goodness. - 
‘ As soon as • this statement reached Us, we felt it a sacred d n *~ 


the grounds oa 


it was 
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therefore, to the spot, to investigate the circumstances of this asto¬ 
nishing cure. We found the late invalid seated in the parlour, sur¬ 
rounded by her friends; she arose, she knelt, she resumed her seat, 
she detailed the history of her sufferings and her cure, as they have 
been just related. Her companions and attendants, who had assist¬ 
ed her in her infirmity, and watched so long over her bed of languish¬ 
ing, confirmed this account in all its details, which could not fail, 
even then, to produce on our mind the clearest conviction that the 
restoration of the said Mary Stuart to the state of health in which 
we saw her, was beyond the reach of human power. 

‘ Still, aware of the great responsibility which we should incur, by 
pledging ourselves to you, beloved brethren, and to the world, for 
the existence of a fact so truly wonderful, we paused before we 
should give public utterance to our private conviction on so import¬ 
ant a subject. We returned to the Convent, after an interval of se¬ 
veral days ; we subjected all the circumstances of this extraordinary 
case to a new and rigid inquiry; we collected information on the 
spot, from every source within our reach; we weighed it in the pre¬ 
sence of the God of Truth; we called into our aid the wisdom and 
intelligence of our reverend brethren, the Roman Catholic clergy of 
this city, ami we have the consolation of knowing that our judgment 
is supported by their unanimous opinion, when we declare, as we do 
hereby declare, on what appears to us the most unquestionable 
evidence, that the cure which was effected in the person of the 
said Mary Stuart, on the 1st of August instant, is the effect of a 
supernatural agency—an effect which we cannot contemplate with¬ 
out feeling, in our inmost soul, on irresistible conviction that “ this in 
the finger of God, ” ’ 

The cure of Miss Dowell may be added to this; 1 it happened 
on the 1st of September, and, though not related by the Pre¬ 
late, rests exactly on the same kind of evidence which made 
him adopt the current story, namely, the reports of the family. 

* Miss Dowell, of Merrion-square, a lady of fortune, and whose con¬ 
nexions are of the first respectability, had, during the last four years, 
suffered under a complication of infirmities; to alleviate which, the 
most eminent professional advice was resorted to in vain. A gradual' 
paralysis appears to have totally deprived her for the last twelve 
months of the power of motion* During this long period, she is 
stated to have been altogether confined to bed; and every attempt 
of her attendants to assist her was productive of internal spasms of 
the most excruciating nature, followed by a state of languor so close¬ 
ly resembling death, that on one occasion she Was believed to ham 
aetutdly eeased to live. The distinguished members of the Faculty 
: in attendance upon this lady, are understood to have fin? some time 
avowed to her patents, their despair of ultitifete cure, and to have* 
dfpecsted thefo bxejrtions merely to the soothing of |her sufferi%i. 
Under these circumstances, application was specially made, through ' 
a high quarter, to Prince Hobenlohejand the lady was directed to> 
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cooperate with his Highness in prayer on the 1st of September, on 
which day he had signified his intention of celebrating mass, for the 
purpose previously stated. 

* Arrangements to this effect were in consequence made; and on the 
morning of yesterday, at the hour pointed out by Prince Hohenlohe, 
Mass was celebrated in the lady’s chamber, at which ten persons as¬ 
sisted. After the de Profundis , the clergyman (the reverend Richard 
Henry, of Arran-quay Chapel) approached the patient, who had re¬ 
ceived the Holy Communion, but who had yet shown no symptoms 
of recovery, and asking her how she found herself, desired her tp 
arise. At the instant, and apparently herself unconscious of'the re¬ 
turn of her strength, she gradually arose, stood erect in the bed, and 
with a voice and countenance beaming with gratitude and joy, de¬ 
clared that she felt completely restored, and that she would accom¬ 
pany her friends to the parlour. This she did ; her principal attend¬ 
ant, Mr Crampton, who had visited her on each of the two preceding 
days, and witnessed her unmitigated suffering, was sent for that he 
might, be an early witness of the surprising eyent. Mr Crampton 
on his arrival, proceeded up stairs, towards the lady’s chamber, 
when he was recalled by the young lady’s mother, and entering 
the parlour, was thunderstruck at being saluted by his patient in 
person, who stood up to receive and salute him. “ This, ” ex¬ 
claimed that distinguished practitioner, “ surely beats out Hohen¬ 
lohe.” (t You will, doctor, be much astonished to learn, that it is to 
Prince Hohenlohe that I attribute my daughter’s recovery,” wds 
the parent's reply, who immediately acquainted Mr C. with the par¬ 
ticulars. “ Madam,” rejoined Mr C., “ this is, indeed, wonderful.” 
Although, as may be easily supposed, the young lady is extremely 
emaciated, she now experiences no weakness whatever; on the con¬ 
trary, her confidence in her strength, and in the permanence of her 
cure was so great, that she insisted on going to public prayers to re¬ 
turn thanks to Him, of whom, “ if you ask any thing in Jesus's name , 
he will give it to you. ” ’ 

We have deemed it fair to the wonder-mongers, of whatever 
description, to insert the details of the two cases on which they 
chiefly rely ; and, without entering into any lengthened argu¬ 
ment upon the subject, we would remark, that all these instances 
are of cures performed in private; and that no person of known 
credit has come forward to vouch for the particulars, except as 
the repe&fcer of hearsay reports. The chief conjuror at Bam¬ 
berg, performed bis incantations not merely for Mary Stuart* 
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to have born benefmod by the hociiK-pocus woik lint wont on, 
Tlic following admission to tliis effect conics Ivorn a stout Ca- 
t bolide, who suggest*, in the sequel of his epistle, tint probably 
the fail me arose from the ‘individual names of the uilluteil not 
having been laid distinctly before the wonder-worker at Rim- 
berg ! It seems that, for the sake of greater solemnity, a No- 
a nine running days service, was performed in many of the 
chapels and private houses, and was to terminate on the morn¬ 
ing of the 1st of September, at the hour prefixed by the instruc¬ 
tions from head-quarters in Germany. These preparatory o- 
petalions were attended, wc arc told, by anxious and devout 
crowds of believers, including many afflicted persons; and we 
conceive, from the total absence of contrary statements respecting 
the event at other places, that the follow iugaccount of the result 
at one meeting, pretty accurate^ describes the general course of 
the proceeding on the great day so much looked for by the lailhfuL 

* I attended the Novena in the Chapel of Geo-go's hill Nunnery, 
which, from the commencement to its termination, was conducted by 
the reverend Mr Maher, in the most t Allying manner. On Monday 
morning he recited the ltosary of Jo* us, and other piayers that 
corresponded with the devotions recommended by the Prince, with 
the greatest fervour, preparatory to his ascending the Altar to offer 
the .ever-adorable sacrifice. The Chapel nos cioxvded tvr/h in/umihjt 
• in. all its varied shape ; and if ever Mass was heard with devotion, it 
was on that morning—if ever hundrt ds of Communicants presented 
themselves at the table of the Lord, it was on that occasion—if ever 
expectation outstretched itself, it was on George's hill on that morn¬ 
ing. If a crutch fell, anxiety to Know the oausi was visible in every 
countenance—if imagination could pet form the wondcis lately atfii- 
buted to it by those who, for several icjsoiis that could be aligned, 
do not choose to acknowledge the finger of Omnipotence in the pro¬ 
digies of the present day, never weie its powers more vigorous—and 
pit the lame man teas abhgtd to tall Jor the avUh, and the hllkd 
man Jbr his guide, to conduit him out of the sat.it d temple! If the 
sacerdotal robes were but covers for the legcrdimain and craft with 
which ignorance and malevolence have aspersed the sacred character 
of the priest, never did a belter opportunity present itself for the 
practice of the art. That would have been the moment to kill a licing 
t thilor by an attempt to raise a pretendedh/ dead one to life / But the 
* reverend Mr Maher was so unskilled in the imputed trade, that 
be went forward and told the people, that “ nothing had occur¬ 
red. "' 

It must be admitted, that nothing can be more decisive upon 
this subject, nor tend more to multiply ‘ cavils of sceptics* 
which the Archbishop of Dublin anticipates, than the fact, that 
th«ro are no miracles wrought in publick by his Highness the 
Reverend Prince, We fear, that as long as he only holds par- 
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ticular intorcoursc in corners with Lady Abbessoc, sick-nurses, 
or spinsters living in the bosom of zealous families, we shall 
not be found among the number of those whom his Grace ex¬ 
pects to be 4 stricken on the ear and the heart by the voice of 

* facts issuing from the sanctuary, and publishing the glory of 
4 God with the loudness of thunder. * Still less arc we likely 
to be found among those 4 dear brethren wandering from the 

* 44 one fold, ” and conducted back to venerate that Holy Mass, 

4 of which the hand of the Omnipotent has attested the sanc- 
4 tity, * so that as lar as the bulk of men are concerned, little 
4 glory will redound to God and his church* from such suspi¬ 
cious miracles as these. Nay more, we will venture to assert, 
that there is not one rational Catholick, who, in his cooler mo¬ 
ments, docs not lament the attempt now making to palm such 
gross impositions upon the world. Were these efforts success¬ 
ful, indeed a grievous consequence would ensue. The breach 
between the conflicting sects would be widened, through that 
worst kind of alienation which is engendered by just pity in the 
one party, for the weakness of the other, mingled, perhaps, with 
contempt for the trickery of which that weakness becomes the 
easy prey. 

We cannot close these remarks and details, without taking 
notice of a singular incident in the course of the contro¬ 
versy to which the alleged miracles have given rise. Observ¬ 
ing that the Catholicks were making some way by means of the 
marvellous, the High Protestant party must needs fight their 
enemies at their own weapons;—and, accordingly, we have 
Oi auge miracles to meet those of Bamberg l The following is 
extracted from a letter, addressed to a noted Orange Journal, 
and signed by the well-known name of * Veritas , * a subscrip¬ 
tion which always puts the experienced reader of such commu¬ 
nications in an especial manner on his guard. 

4 1 pledge you the word and honour of an Orangeman, that 

* the following facts occurred yesterday evening:—A party of 
4 five gentlemen tlincd with me, and after dinner a vase, con- 

* tabling some orange lilies, was placed by my servants on 
4 the table; by my directions. Wc drank several toasts; and 

4 on die Glorious and Immortal Memory being given, ail , 
‘unblown lily, which the party were remarking,, expand¬ 
ed its leaves, and appeared before us in all its splendour.' 

4 Our astonishment never was so far excited before, as at this 
4 (I may call it) phenomenon. Should you for one moment 
4 doubt the assertions I now make, I will lake an affidavit of iho 
4 fact, and have it further corroborated by the gentlemen who 

* were present, and who are ready to come forward to 

•it/ l 
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The Editor gives this as coming from a known and highly 
respectabl e correspon den t. 

It is with much compassion towards the ignorant, am] with great 
allowances even for the temporary hallucinations of the well- 
informed, that we read such stories of popular delusion as have 
now been occupying our attention. The proneness of human 
nature to look out of this world, and beyond this life, is one of 
its strongest propensities, anti one most connected with the better 
parts of its composition. There is thus a tendency to cling by 
every thing that, partaking of the marvellous and supernatural, 
seems to furnish a more direct and precise proof of Divine agen¬ 
cy than the lights of reason afford, anti a more lively and pre¬ 
sent evidence than older revelations can supply. Dr Johnson, 
who, with all his vehement dogmatism of speech, was plainly 
much affected with doubts in his belief, indulged far more in 
such speculations, and lent a far more ready ear to ghost-stories, 
than seems consistent \vith his natural strength of understand¬ 
ing, or than he would have done had he reasoned on such sub¬ 
jects without any bias from bis wishes and his fears. On one 
occasion he betrayed the motive of all his anxiety that such 
things should be found true. Speaking of Lord Lyttleton’s 
vision (now known to be a mere fiction), he characterized it aa 
‘ the most extraordinary thing which had happened in his day;* 
and' added, ‘ l am so glad to have every evidence of the spiritual 
‘ world, that I am willing to believe it. ’ His pious and amiable 
friend Dr Adams said, ‘ You have evidence enough ; good evi- 
‘ dencc, which needs not such support; ’ but the sagacious mo¬ 
ralist answered, ‘ I like to have more. * — (Boswell’$ Life , iv. 
320.) Siich are the feelings which prepare even the wise and 
the learned for credulity. But it is not to those feelings, in this 
higher class of persons, that the Doctors of Bamberg and Dub¬ 
lin address themselves. They seek the easy faith of the vulgar, 
and they pursue their own objects by inventing or propagating 
fictions worthy of a darker age. For the sectarian prelates 
there may be the excuse that they have themselves been duped, 
and in the state of oppression which they and their tenets suf¬ 
fer, they are fain to attempt whatever may augment their influ¬ 
ence and strengthen their means of self-defence. But for the 
’German Prince, what excuse shall be urged? Can he be ig¬ 
norant of the truth ? Can lie really believe himself gifted with 
supernatural powers ? Making every allowance for the natural 
intermixture of enthusiasm with hypocrisy, can he really be, 
antd in these times, like some of the wretched creatures who, 

themselves to be put to death for 
4ealipg w)% spirits; avowing that they knew they had held 

in the? very face of torture and the stake ? If IS; 

vdi. xxxix. no., 77. E Yf- 
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barely possible; but certainly few things can be less likely than 
such an explanation ; while it is the only conceivable means of 
avoiding the inference which w r ould stamp him as the very chief* 
est of impostors. 

Happily there is little chance of the deception producing any 
effect. The days are past and gone when prodigies could be 
safely imposed upon whole nations, for the benefit of a prince 
or a priest, ami the ignorant people be beguiled of their 
reason, that they might be the more expeditiously cozened of 
their rights and their possessions. The general improvement 
of men’s minds is r. suflidont guarantee against such tricks; but 
there is another in the direct and constant operation of that: 
mighty engine of instruction to which, above all others, their 
general improvement must he ascribed. The rapid conveyance 
of intelligence, as well as the easy communication of discussion 
through the press—and, above all, the periodical press:—ren¬ 
ders the most wonderful accidents, and the best contrived plots, 
alike harmless in alarming or in deceiving the mass of mankind, 
even of the least enlightened. Natural occurrences or incidents, 
which in the days even of Livy would have astonished the vul¬ 
gar, and figured in the page of history as prodigies, are now so 
speedily made known among those who can scientifically ex¬ 
plain them, or who are acquainted with the precise fact which 
accounts for them, that no wonder can ever last long enough to 
serve the purposes of imposture. And the planners of holy ar¬ 
tifices for the furtherance of their own designs, instead of lay¬ 
ing the foundations of their success by secretly making some 
progress among the weak and ignorant, before they are exposed 
to the light of science and the conflict of reason, must, from the 
very first, carry on their operations in the glare of day, and un¬ 
der the pressure of attacks from a thousand adversaries. To 
rear up a false religion, then, has become absolutely impossible; 
to advance an usurper would be almost equally hopeless. These 
are the fruits of free discussion—and, above all, an unfettered 


daily press. Let us add its equally legitimate produce, the pub¬ 
licity which it gives to Laws: the force with which it arms them, 
and the obstacles which it opposes to evading them, by making 
all men present in all courts of justice, and of police-^and we 
shall be able to estimate how deeply indebted the Religion, the * 
Government, the Justice of the country, are to the Periodical 
Press for their security. Now, this" is that very Press, which 
ihe Throhe, the Altar, and the Bench, are but too often found 


to unite in reviling as their common 
failings, no doubt—and there may be i 


, J It may have its 
ho have a right to 



to expose diem. But of the nnitiber 


o not, who have any peculiar interest in the stability of the 
aw, the Government, and the Helicon of the State* ^ ^ 
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Art. IV. The S<hct Miloihcs of Scotland, inletspcrscd with 
those of ht land and Wales , See . By Gi oik.l Thomson, 
F. A. 8. Edinburgh. 5 vola. royal 8vo. 1822. 

fThioiK.ii we may seem to have too great a predilection for 
•*- questions of government and legislation, to caic much 
about any thing else, we can assure our readers that we are 
very frequently glad enough to escape from these thorny and 
contentiou') topics, into the soothing and enchanted regions of 
Poetry, Music, and Romance. It was in such a mood that we 
happened lately to take up the work before us—and, after 
dwelling on it longer than we now care to mention, feel that we 
have acquired a right to recommend it as i an oblivious anti¬ 
dote’ to weary and ruffled spirits, and numb harassed with 
fatigues or caics of a public or pin ite kind. Our Songs 
and Ballads, besides form so considerable, so beautiful, and so 
pcculiutly national a part of out lilcrntuie, that we feel them 
to be deserving of a much moic ample discussion than we can 
now afford to bestow on them. We shall, however, throw to¬ 
gether a few of the remaiks which have been 1 lighted by the 
perusal of Mr Thomson’.* work; and shall probably take ano¬ 
ther opportunity of going more deeply into the subject. 

•The Songs of every nation must always be the most familiar 
and truly popular pait of its poetry. They arc uniformly the 
first fruits of the fancy and feeling of rude societies; and, even 
in the most civilized times, arc the only poetry of the great body 
of the people. Tlieir influence, therefore, upon the charac¬ 
ter of a country, has been universally felt and acknowledged. 
Among rude tribes, it is evident that their songs must, at first, 
take their lone from the prevailing character of the people. But, 
even among them, it is to be observed, that, though generally 
expressive of the fictcest passions, they yet represent them with 
some tincture of generosity and good feeling, and may be re¬ 
garded as the first lessons and memorials of savage virtue. An 
Indian warrior, at the stake of torture* exults, in wild num¬ 
bers, over the enemies who have fallen by his tomahawk, and 
rejoices in the anticipated vengeance of his tribe: But it is 
chiefly by giving expression to the loftiest sentiments of invin¬ 
cible courage and fortitude, that he seeks to support himself in 
the midst of his torments. ‘Iam brave and intrepid! * he ex¬ 
claims,—* I do not fear death, nor any kind of torture! He 

* who fears them is a coward — he is less than a woman. 

* Death is nothing to him who has courage!' As it is 
thus the best parts of their actual character that are 
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dwelt upon even in the barbarous songs of savages, these 
songs must contribute essentially to the progress of refinement, 
by fostering and cherishing every germ of good feeling that 
is successively developed during the advancement of society. 
When selfishness begins to give way to generosity,—when mere 
animal courage is in some degree ennobled by feelings of pa¬ 
triotic self-devotion,—and, above all, when sensual appetite be¬ 
gins to be purified into love,—it is then that the popular songs, 
by acquiring a higher character themselves, come to produce a 
still more powerful reaction upon the character of the people. 
These songs, produced by the most highly gifted of the tribe* 
—by those who feel most strongly, and express their feel¬ 
ings most happily,—convey ideas of greater elevation and re¬ 
finement than are as yet familiar, but not so far removed from 
the ordinary habits of thinking as to be unintelligible. The 
hero, who devotes himself to death for the safety of his country, 
with a firmness as yet almost without example in the actual his¬ 
tory of the race,—and the lover, who follows his mistress 
through every danger, and perhaps dies for her sake,—become 
objects on which every one delights to dwell, and models which 
the braver and nobler spirits arc thus incited to emulate. The 
songs of rude*nations, accordingly, and those in which they 
lake most pleasure, are filled with the most romantic instances 
of courage, fidelity, and generosity; and it cannot be supposed, 
that such delightful and elevating pictures of human nature wifi 
be constantly before the eyes of any people, without producing 
a great effect on their character. 

The same considerations arc applicable to the effects of po¬ 
pular ballads upon the most numerous classes of society, even 
in civilized nations. They, like the inhabitants of rude coun¬ 
tries, have little but their songs to carry their fancy or their 
feelings beyond the dull realities of life; and these strains thus 
occupy much of their attention, and have a proportionate effect 
upon their minds. They constitute, therefore, a powerful en¬ 
gine either for good or ill. We can still remember their effect, 
at the beginning of the French.Revolution, in working'up the 
paasipns of the populace to phrenzy and madness. While in¬ 
dulging in the most.hnrrible excesses, they rent the air with the 
‘ Ca ira> * or the .* Carmagnole; ’—and there cannot be a doubt, 
■.that the bloody and ferocious strain of the songs that were put 
into their mouths, had no inconsiderable share in the most 
strange and sudden transformation in the character of a whole 
nation, that ever was heard of in the history, of the world. A 
very opposite instance of. the effect of song-writing is to be 
jft the works of pibdin, whoseinimitable sea-songs have 
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become, as it were, naturalized in the British Navy. By seiz¬ 
ing, with exquisite skill, the finest parts of what avc may call 
the national character of our sailors,—their courage, generosity, 
and simplicity of heart,—and embodying these in songs, won¬ 
derfully adapted, both to their tastes and those of more refined 
auditors, he succeeded in impressing on their minds such an ad¬ 
mirable beau ideal of a British seaman, that it became, in no 
small degree, their endeavour to attain a resemblance to it. 
Dibdin was the Tyrtocus of modern times, and, like the Grecian 
Bard, well deserved the gratitude of his countiy. 

The popular songs of Scotland have long maintained a very, 
high rank among national poetry, and have contributed greatly 
to produce some peculiar features in the character of the peo¬ 
ple. On this subject we gladly avail ourselves of the acute and 
elegant observations of Dr Currie. * ‘ The impression which 

‘ the Scottish Music has made on the people, is deepened by its 
‘ union with the national songs. These songs, like those of 
‘ other nations, are many of them humorous, but they chiefly 
‘ treat of love, war, anti drinking. Love is the subject of the 
‘ greater proportion. Without displaying the higher powers of' 
‘ the imagination, they exhibit a perfect knowledge of the hu- 
‘ ipan heart, and breathe a spirit of affection, and sometimes a 
‘•delicate and romantic tenderness, not to be surpassed in mo- 
‘ dern poetry, and which the more polished strains of anti- 
‘ quity have seldom possessed. The origin of this amatory cha- 
‘ racter in the rustic Muse of Scotland, as of the greater num- 
‘ ber of these love-songs themselves, it would be difficult to 
‘ trace. Their present influence on the character of the nation 
‘ is, however, great and striking. To them we must attribute, 

‘ in a great measure, the romantic character which so often dis- 
‘ tinguishes the attachments of the humblest of the people of 
‘ Scotland, to a degree that, if we mistake not, is seldom found 
‘ in the same rank of society in other countries. The pictures 
‘ of love and happiness exhibited in their rural songs, are early 
‘ impressed on the mind of the peasant, and are rendered more 
‘ attractive from the music with which they are united. They 
‘ associate themselves with his own youthful emotions; they 
‘ elevate the object, as well as the nature of the attachment; 

‘ and give to the impressions of sense the beautiful colours of 
‘ imagination. Hence, in the course of his passion, a Scottish 

* peasant often exerts a spirit of adventure of which a Spanish 

* cavalier need not be ashamed. After the labours of the day 
‘ are over, he sets out for the habitation of his mistre^ pei> 

Burns's Works, Vol. I., Prefatory Remarks, 
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* haps at many miles distance, regardless of the length or the 

* dreariness of the way. He approaches her in secrecy, tinder 

* the disguise of night. A signal at the door or window, per- 

* haps agreed on, and understood by none but her, gives in- 

* formation of his arrival, and sometimes it is repeated again 

* and again, before the capricious fair-one will obey the sum- 

* mons. But if she favour his addresses, she escapes unob- 

* served, and receives the vows of her lover under the gloom 

* of twilight, or the deeper shades of night. Interviews of this 

* kind are the subjects of many of the Scottish songs, some of 

* the most beautiful of which Burns has imitated or improved. 
’* In the art which they celebrate he was perfectly skilled: he 
'* knew and had practised all its mysteries. Intercourse of this 

* kind is, indeed, universal, even in the humblest condition of 

* man, in every region of the earth. But it is not unnatural 

* to suppose, that it may exist in a greater degree, and in a 

* more romantic form, among a peasantry who are supposed to 

* be more than commonly instructed, who find in thcir # rural 

* songs expression for their youthful emotions, and* in whom 

* the embers of passion are continually fanned, by the breath- 

* ings of a music full of tenderness and sensibility. * 

The effects of this, or indeed of any other kind of poetry, 
upon the character and manners of the higher classes of so¬ 
ciety, must necessarily be less considerable. Independently of 
the effect of a more regular education, and a more careful culti¬ 
vation of the moral and intellectual faculties, it may be remark¬ 
ed, that songs are only one of many kinds of fictitious compo¬ 
sition from which the higher classes derive amusement. But, 
on the other hand, of all those means of amusement, songs 
probably exercise the strongest influence on the minds of the 
greatest number. We go occasionally to see a play, and, we sit 
down occasionally to read a poem. But the pleasures of music 
and song form a habitual part of our gayest and happiest hours, 
when our hearts are most open to receive impressions, and at a 
time of life when the nature of these impressions are most im¬ 
portant, to us. The very act of singing a song ourselves, or 
the circumstance of hearing it from the lips of one whom we, 
love and value* gives an: additional power to the sentiments 
which it conveys* by making them, as it were, our own. It is 
of no :smaU: : impotianee» ' therefore^it|jat cm^ fashionable, as well 
as pur popular song** should be free from apy tendcncy to nris- 
, A great deal of the lyric poetry present day, we 

which its authori Will never be able to 
hot gross or indecent, indeed, but something 
5 voluptuous, arid seductive,-^cbvercd With asleh- 
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dcr veil of sentiment and refinement, just sufficient to procure 
its admission into polished society, but certainly far from suffi¬ 
cient to take away its power of corruption. To see a young and 
Innocent girl, in the midst of an applauding drawing-room, sing¬ 
ing with unconscious simplicity certain sweet and pathetic verses, 
the true meaning of which, if plainly spoken out, must drive her 
in confusion from the room, is a spectacle now nearly as com¬ 
mon as it is lamentable* That the fair singer can long continue 
to read these eloquent lessons of a licentious morality, without 
* in any degree understanding them, or ultimately suffering from 
their contagion, is hardly to be expected. The present taste is 
not for poetry, like the ( song by a person of quality. ' Sound 
without sense, will no longer do, even to be warbled. To 
please a modern audience, a song must be full of meaning; and 
it is because the songs to which we have alluded arc full of 
■ meaning, arid generally of more meanings than one, that they 
are so popular. The songs of Burns, in this respect, possess a 
very different character. They are often full of ardent and 
overwhelming passion; but they never tend to unsettle the prin¬ 
ciples of the young, by throwing down the barriers between vice 
and virtue. They may be sung by the purest without a blush, 
and listened to by the most innocent without danger. 

* It is well known, that it was on the suggestion of the Editor 
of the work before us, that Burns engaged in the composition 
of those exquisite lyrics, which now constitute the noblest 
monument to his memory. When Mr Thomson undertook 
the great national work, of which the subject of this article 
appears to be a condensed republication, lie fortunately ob¬ 
tained the cooperation of Burns, when in the zenith of his 
short but glorious career; and, during the few remaining years 
of the poet's life, ho continued, with unwearied zeal, to enrich 
Mr Thomson’s work with the most beautiful productions of his 
Muse. This invaluable assistance, as is well known, was given 
gratuitously. Burns was induced at first to undertake the task, 
and afterwards steadily to perforin it, by the strong enthusiasm 
awakened in his ardent mind, by the idea of contributing to 
raise so noble a monument to the music and song of his coun¬ 
try: And this feeling led him to reject, positively, and even in¬ 
dignantly, Mr Thomson's repeated offers of pecuniary recom¬ 
pense. One cannot but admire that loftiness of spirit which 
prompted the poet, even when in poverty and distress, tp refuser 
the weltearn^ reward of his labours; but in this, as in some 
other respects, he appears to have entertained mistaken notions 
of independence. Every man is entitled to turn to h'Wlfiii^4i6hniin^ 
tpge the Merits withwhich he is gifted; and he who enfightens tfte 
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world by bis intellect, or delights It by his genius, ought, in 
return, to receive the means of living, in ease and honour, 
in that society to whose welfare or happiness he contributes. 
But peace to the memory of Burns ! His errors were those 
of the head, riot of the heart. He was early thrown upon 
the dark and troubled sea of human life, and left to steer 
his course without protection or guidance, and without ever 
having learned how to avoid, or even discern, the rocks and 
quicksands upon which he was driven, at every instant, by his 
strong feelings and impetuous passions. Though, however, his * 
imprudence blighted his prospects, and even brought him to an 
untimely grave, yet he never forgot the dignity of his nature, or 
was guilty of a degrading or dishonourable action. Though 
‘ thoughtless folly laid him low', * yet nothing but the excessive 
bitterness of self-reproach could have made him say that it had 
* stained his name. * Death and time have long since effaced 
to every generous eye any stain that his irregularities might 
have gathered around it; and the errors of his ardent tempera¬ 
ment, soaring fancy and proud heart, show like virtues, when, 
contrasted with the low venality and interested servility that 
have so often degraded the genius of modern times. 

When Burns began the task he had undertaken for Mi? 
Thomson, they were aware of the necessity of furnishing a 
great proportion of the Scottish airs with new poetry. Many 
of the old verses, particularly the very old ones, were excellent, 
—containing not only simple and natural expressions of feeling, 
but admirable delineations of rustic character and manners. 


But still a great number of the older songs were so debased by 
grossness and vulgarity, as to be quite unfit for the use of a re¬ 
fined age; and several of them were strangely unsuitable to the 
character of the airs to which they were sung;—grotesque and 
humorous words being frequently joined to plaintive and tender 
melodics. The air of the old song, ‘ Fee him, father, fee him,* 
for instance, is now joined to one of the most pathetic effusions 
of Burns; the poet (as he himself informs us) having discovered 
the true expression of this fine strain from listening to it as per¬ 
formed by a musician on the oboe. It seems difficult to account 
for this incongruity between national airs and their original 
poetry, if* indeedj theseoldverses were the original ones, 
which, after all, may4tot have been the case; but the same 
thing appears to have existed, in ite among' *he 

Irish songs, to tiiany of which Moore haa!|pyen verses of a cha¬ 
racter totally different from that of the, popular songs to which 
fhey ' .wiere formerly united." Ofdienfojtem num¬ 

ber were composed in that 'affected _ 
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then beginning to be tiresome, anti has now become altogether 
unsufferable. We can no longer listen with patience to ditties 
about Cory don and Amynta, and shepherds with their crooks 
treading Arcadian plainsand we arc inclined to think, that 
too many of these namby-pamby lyrics have still been allowed 
to remain. But reformation in matters of taste, as in other 
things, is progressive. Even the reformers themselves cannot 
shake off the many associations which obscure their judgments. 
Some of the songs, about the silliness and insipidity of which 
•there cannot now bo two opinions, were not only in such gene¬ 
ral vogue as to be absolutely inevitable , but were even admired 
by Burns himself. On this account, a few of our very finest 
airs are still united to verses unworthy of thorn, and destitute of 
that high tone of passion which was introduced by Burns, and 
now characterises the great body of our lyric poetry. 

Besides the best specimens of the older Scottish poetry, and 
almost the whole of the songs of Burns, this work contains a 
great number of original compositions by the most celebrated 
poets of the present day, many of which are exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful ; and the work has thus acquired a high degree of value in 
a literary point of view, independently of its value as a musical 
publication. 

# 'In the musical department of the work, Pleycl, Kozcluch,—- 
afterwards the immortal Haydn, and lastly Beethoven, the 
greatest of living composers, and not inferior to the greatest of 
those who are gone, were employed to compose symphonies and 
accompaniments to the melodies. Some ridicule has been attempt¬ 
ed to be thrown upon the employment of foreign composers to 
set accompaniments to Scottish airs. But the greatest and most 
consummate musician of any country is undoubtedly the fittest 
person to execute any musical task. To such a man, every 
combination of musical sound, whether it be the most profound 
elaboration of harmony, or the simplest national air, is equally 
familiar. He sees at a glance the character, expression, and 
capabilities of every air that can be presented to him, while he 
is able to heighten and relieve the melody, by throwing into his: 
skilful and delicate harmonies those magical traits of genius and 
feeling which we would vainly expect from an inferior artist. 
A Scotsman, born and nurtured among Scottish airs, may, from 
a thousand pleasing associations, learn to like them better than 
ibe gf^ateist musician would do ; but he will* 

never Mli to tt^Kp^ thiem better, nor probably half so well, 
Yetit is through ^ these two very different things, 

and ; n||i^. becausebwe.-like our own airs better than 
iprei^c^doi we must therefore understand them better, that 
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many persons cannot comprehend how the best accompani¬ 
ments to Scottish airs should be made by German or Italian 
composers. , 

We hear, likewise, a great deal about the Scottish airs, from 
the irregularity of their structure, being incapable of harmony, 
and about the consequent absurdity of attempting to give them 
a regular accompaniment. This sort of reasoning has oeen em¬ 
ployed, in various shapes, by writers who have thought it neces¬ 
sary to enlighten their readers by disquisitions on the metaphysi¬ 
cal principles of an art, of which, practically, they knew no- - 
thing. Such writers, indeed, generally go a good deal further, 
and affect to sneer at all elaborate and scientific music, and, in 
particular, at harmony ?—endeavouring to degrade music from 
its rank as one of the fine arts, requiring, for its successful cul¬ 
tivation, intellect, genius, taste, feeling, and refinement; and 
to make its only legitimate objects consist in the invention and 
performance of suen airs or melodies as are naturally pleasing, 
previous to the formatiod'of what they call an artificial or corrupt¬ 
ed taste. We cannot enter here into a general discussion of this 
question, though we must make a few observations on that part 
of it which relates to harmony , as this subject is more immedi¬ 
ately connected with the merits of the work before us. It may, 
however, be remarked as singular, that music is, more than all 
others, a subject on which every body is ready to dogmatise— 
docii induct ique. It is generally considered necessary, before giv¬ 
ing confident opinions regarding any other of the fine arts, to be 
acquainted with it—to know its principles, and to be familar 
with all its greatest productions. No such thing is considered 
requisite in music; and yet, if it is reckoned presumptuous to 
discuss the subject of painting without having studied the works 
of Raphael or Titian,—or poetry without being familiar with 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Pope,—the charge seems fully as ap¬ 
plicable to those who dogmatise upon music, without knowing 
any thing,of Handel, beyond perhaps 4 the genteelest of tune^J 
the minuet in Ariadne,—or of Mozart, beyond the fashionable 1 ! 
song of the day, sung by the prima donna at the Opera-house. 

Every practical musician is aware, that the connexion be¬ 
tween melody and harmony is of the most intimate kind, and 
that every melody that is really good, however unartificiai in its 
structure, is perfectly susceptible of receiving additional beauty 
from good harmony. Tlm pleasure whfelv we receive from 
.harmony is as natural (or as much derived from our original 
constitution) asthatwhiefek^ A contrary 

conclusion, indeed, is otteih jHed to be drawn, from the ignorance 
oif harmony among the ancients, and —--" • 
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and from the circumstance, that it generally affords no pleasure to 
children, or to persons unaccustomed to it. As to the state of 
music among the ancients, we really know too little of the matter 
to be able to determine, whether they were ignorant of harmony 
or not. The ignorance of harmony among uncultivated nations, 
arises from this, that harmonical combinations cannot be dis¬ 
covered without the aid of instruments, and of skill in the use 
of them, not to be found in a rude state of society. With re¬ 
gard, again, to the fact, as it is called, that harmony is at first 
'positively disagreeable to persons who have not been accustom¬ 
ed to it, we conceive that much error exists, both as to the fact, 
and the inference drawn from it. An uncultivated taste has a 
very narrow circle of enjoyments. The common people of one 
country, who are passionately fond of their own melodies, can 
neither relish nor comprehend an air of another country, though 
it may be really as simple as one of their own. They cannot ‘ get 
* it into their ear, * as they say, nor discover its beauty, till 
frequent repetition has reconciled them to a rhythm and mo¬ 
dulation, so different from what they have been used to. In¬ 
deed it is quite common for a person of this description to be 
unable to comprehend even an air of his own country, if he 
Happens to hear it for the first time. No wonder, then, that 
such people should be unable, at first, to perceive the beauty of 
a tiling so new to them, as harmonical combinations of sound. 
But the truth is, that they learn to feel the beauties of simple har¬ 
mony as soon as those of an unusual style of melody. Witness the 
delighted crowds of ragged boys and gills who used to stand in 
ecstasy round the military bands that paraded in all our market¬ 
places, in those ‘ piping times* of war which are now happily gone 
by. Witness also the numbers who follow our street-musicians, 
whenever the stupendous novelty of a violoncello is added to 
the * ambulating orchestra. * The new effect of a bass, added 
to our popular tunes and dances, was immediately found to be 
delightful; and yet the ascent, from tills harmony, which is thus 
experimentally shown to be natural, to the most chromatic com¬ 
binations of Beethoven, is gradual and unbroken, arising merely 
from progressive refinement, and more enlarged views of the art. 
Witness, in the last place, the population of Wales, which is 
probably neither more nor less refined than that of other coun¬ 
tries, but where, owing to the immemorial use of the harp, the 
pleasures of harmony arc as fimiilar as those of melody. * St- 

- L l - : _~ l . • -• —— — - • r; ' '.>-1 :; - ,t . 

Tq this day,’ says Professor Robison, ‘ the most uncultivat- 
0k boor in the Russian empire would be- ashaii^d to ising in unison, 
l listens a little while to a new tunc, holding his chin to his 
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milar considerations apply to children. They learn, on their 
nurse's knee, to like melody; hot, were they as early accustom** 
od to listen to the sound of consonant thirds and fifths, we see 
no reason to doubt, that they would like them as soon as sounds 
in pleasing succession. Without resting on such remarkable 
cases as those of Mozart or Crotch, who delighted in harmoni¬ 
ous sounds from their earliest infancy, we will venture to state 
it as a fact, well known to those who have bestowed any obser¬ 
vation on the subject, that children who have an opportunity of 
hearing concordant sounds, very soon experience great pleasure' 
from them. In addition to these considerations, others, of a 
more technical nature, may be pointed out, as establishing the 
same conclusion. It may he shown, for example, that a pleas¬ 
ing harmonica! combination produces a pleasure of a similar 
kind, when the notes, of which the harmony consists, are thrown 
Into a melody, or series of single sounds. But these views of 
the question would require a minuteness of detail, into which it 
is impossible at present to enter. 

Iloussean is, wc believe, the only writer, really a musician, 
who has maintained a doctrine contrary to that which we now 
contend for : and, accordingly, his authority has been appealed 
io by those who have tried to place melody and harmony in op¬ 
position, as it were, to each other. But there are two or three, 
things which render Rousseau’s authority of little value. The 
first is, his fondness for singular and paradoxical opinions. The 
man who could write eloquent declamations, to show that the 
best state of mankind is a state of nature, without arts or sci¬ 
ences, or the institutions of civilized life, might, very consistent¬ 
ly, represent the most inartificial music as the best. Rousseau, 
besides, though he possessed taste and feeling, was very far from 
being a skilful or learned musician. He could compose simple 
and pretty airs (of which his celebrated raera, L,c Devin du Village , 
entirely consists); but he was neverippf to produce any thing 
-which required a mastery of the rules of counterpoint. Hence 
he was naturally disposed to exalt that branch of the art in 
which he excelled, and to depreciate what was. beyond his 
reach. Lastly, the rules of harmony, in Rousseau’s age and 
country, we.e narrow and erroneous,—founded upon an arti&* 


* breast ; and as soon as he has got a notion of it, he bursts out in 

* concert, throwing in the harmonic notes by a certain rule, which he 
‘ feels, but cannot explain. His harmonics Are generally alternate 
4 major and minor thirds, and he seldom misses the proper cadence 
1 on the fifth and key. ’—Encycl. Brit. Article, Temperament of ihp 
Scale of Music. 
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cial system which has long since been demonstrated to be false* 
—and totally inapplicable to the practice of later times. When 
good harmony was supposed to be impossible, where there was 
any departure from the rules of Rameau’s fundamental bass, it 
might safely be maintained, that many of the finest national 
airs were incapable of good harmony, because they were inca¬ 
pable of harmony formed according to those rules. * We do 
‘not hesitate,’ says a very able speculative musician,* 4 to 
‘ say, that the rules of accompaniment are dependent on the 

* canlus or air, and by no means on the fundamental bass of lla- 
‘.mcau. The dependence (of melody upon harmony) assumed 
‘ by him as the rule of accompaniment, would, if properly ad- 
‘ hered to, according to his own notion of the comparative va- 
‘ lues of the harmonics, lead to the most fantastic airs irnngin- 
‘ able, always jumping by large intervals, and altogether in-- 
‘ compatible with graceful music. The rules of modulation, 

* which he has squeezed out of his principle, are nothing but 
‘ forced, very forced accommodations of a very vague principle 
‘ to the current practice of his cotemporaries. They do not 
‘ suit the primitive melodies of many nations; and they have 
‘ caused these primitive melodies to degenerate. This is ac- 
‘ knowledged by all who are not perverted by the prevailing 
‘ habits. We have heard, and could write down, some most 
‘ enchanting lullabies of simple peasant women, possessed of 
‘ musical sensibility, but far removed, in the cool sequestered 

* vale of life, from all opportunities of stealing from our great 
‘ composers. Some of these lullabies never fail to charm even 
‘ the most erudite musician, when sung by a fine ilexible voice; 

‘ but it would puzzle Mr Rameau to accompany them secundum 

* artem. * Nothing can be more sound and judicious than these 
remarks on the musical system of Rameau;—and it may easily 
be conceived, that, when the rules deduced from that system 
were considered indispensable to the production of good har¬ 
mony* it followed, as a consequence, that multitudes of national 
airs were held to be incapable of regular accompaniment. 33nt 
there is no difficulty, in the present state of music, to accompa¬ 
ny, secundum artem , any national air that deserves to be accom¬ 
panied. It is now well understood, that the laws of harmony as 

• well as melody (like the laws of composition in all the fine arts), 
are to be found only in the works of those composers, who, from 
their transcendent genius, have become models for imitation and 


* Professor Robison. See Art. Musical Trumpet in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. 
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study. A Haydn and a Beethoven avail themselves of every 
succession and .combination of sounds which they find to be 
beautiful, expressive, or striking, without waiting to inquire 
whether it is sanctioned by some musical system; and the lat¬ 
ter composer, in particular, often makes use of the wildest 
strains that arc to be found in national music. Such men may 
sometimes he hurried too far, in the ardour of imagination; 
and, in these instances, their example will not be followed : 
but, in the general case, what was, at first, a happy license, be¬ 
comes, by degrees, an established rule of the art. In this way, 
the laws of harmony, have become so extended, that there is no 
melody worthy of the name, however wild it may be, to which 
an accompaniment may not be given, so as to preserve, and 
even heighten, the simplicity and peculiar character of the air. 
An culinary composer is certainly apt to deform such an air, 
by squeezing it into a stiff suit of formal harmony. But the ac¬ 
companiments of a national air ought to be like the picturesque 
attire of a beautiful savage, which heightens and embellishes 
the wild graces of the wearer. To compose accompaniments of 
this kind, requires the genius and judgment of the most con¬ 
summate musician; anti accordingly, by obtaining the assist¬ 
ance of the great masters whose mimes have been mentioned, 
Mr Thomson has produced a body of accompaniments for bis 
melodies, which, in respect to originality and beauty, we con¬ 
ceive to be wholly unrivalled. 

After all this poetical and musical disquisition, our readers 
will probably not quarrel with us for giving them, by way of re¬ 
freshment, a few specimens of the poetry contained in this work. 
The following exquisite little song, by Joanna Baillie, is fine¬ 
ly adapted to a Welsh air. 

* O welcome bat and owlet gray, 

Tims winging low your airy way; 

And welcome moth and drowsy fly. 

That to mine ear came humming by: 

And welcome shadows, long and deep. 

And stars that from the pale sky peep ; 

O welcome all! to me you say, 

My woodland love is on her way. 

Upon the soft; wind floats her hair. 

Her breath is on the dewy air; 

Her steps are in the whisper’d sound 
That steals along the stilly ground. 

O dawn of day, ta rosy bower, 

What art thou to this witching hour! 

O noon of day, in sunshinebrjght, 

What art thou to the fail ofinight I ■* 
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Her song to the pretty Scottish air, ‘ The Shepherd’s Son/ 
is so full of simple feeling and rural imagery—and withal so 
characteristic of the amiable genius of its author—that we can¬ 
not help transcribing it entire. 

* The gowan glitters on the sward. 

The lavrock’s in the sky. 

And Colley on my plaid keeps ward, 

And time is passing by. 

Oh no! sad and slow l 
I hear nae welcome sound; 

The shadow of our trysting bush 
It wears sae slowly round! 
c My sheep-bell tinkles frac the west, 

My Iambs are bleating near; 

But still the sound that I lo’e best, 

Alack ! I canna hear. 

Oh no 1 sad and slow ! 

The shadow lingers still; 

And like a lanely ghaist 1 stand 
And croon upon the hill. 

‘ 1 hear below the water roar. 

The mill wi’ clacking din. 

And Luckey scolding frac her doot 
To bring the bairnics in. 

Oh no! sad and slow ! 

These are nae sounds for me ; 

The shadow of our trysting bush 
It creeps sae drearily. 
f 1 coft yestreen, frae chapman Tam, 

A snood of bonny blue ; 

And promis’d when our trysting cam 
To tie it round her brow. 

Oh no ! sad and slow! 

The time it winna pass; 

The shadow of that weary thorn 
Is tether’d on the grass. 

* O, now, I see her on the way, 

She’s past the Witches’ knowe : 

She’s climbing up the Browny’s brae,— 

My heart is in a lowe. 

Oh no l *tis na so! 

’Tis glamrie I hae seen: 

The shadow of that hawthorn bush 
Will move nae mair till e’en. 

* My book o* grace I’ll try to read, - ' 

Tho’ conn’d wi’ little skill; 

When Colley barks I’ll raise my head, 

And find her on the hill. 
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Oh no ! sad and slow ! 

The time will ne’er be gane; 

The shadow of the trysting bush 
Is fix’d like ony stane. * 

Among the songs? by Miss Baillie, there are two or three re¬ 
markably happy paraphrases (as they may be called) of old 
songs, which, with a great deal of merit, had become unsuitable 
to the taste of the age, from vulgarity and coarseness of expres¬ 
sion. Of these, the songs of e Woo’d and Married and a’,’ 
and ‘ Poverty parts good Company, ’ are exceedingly good ; 
but 4 The Roatic rows, * (of which the following is the first shut* 
za), is the best of them. 

1 O swiftly glides the bonny boat, 

Just parted from the shore, 

And to the fisher’s chorus note, 

Soft moves the dipping oar. 
llis toils are borne with happy cheer, 

And ever may they speed, 

That feeble age, and helpmate dear. 

And tender bairnies feed. 

We cast our lines in Largo bay. 

Our nets are floating wide. 

Our bonny boat, with yielding sway, 

Rocks lightly on the tide. 

And happy prove our daily lot 
Upon the summer sea, 

And bless’d on land our kindly cot 
Where all our treasures be ! ’ 

There are few things in music more delightful than the per-* 
formance of this song, with its beautiful melody, its graceful 
and undulating accompaniment, and the line strain of swelling 
harmony into which the voices rise in the concluding chorus;— 
while the pleasure given to the ear serves only, to heighten the 
feelings which these sweet verses are so well calculated to ex¬ 
cite. 

A number of admirable songs have been contributed to this 
work by Professor Smyth of Cambridge. Mr Smyth is a 
writer, we think, of great taste and sensibility;—and always ex¬ 
presses kind and generous feelings with an air of such natural 
delight, that it is impossible for his readers not to love the 
man, as much as they admire the poet. His songs do not 
speak the language of passion, like those of Burns, nor of vo¬ 
luptuousness like those 6f Moore: But they are full of true 
nnd natural feeling—often exquisitely tender, sometimes light 
jd playful, and always elegant These qua- 

§ps constitute the charm of his weU^kbo^n 1 English .Ly- 
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rics; * and they are still more remarkable in the poetry before 
us. 

The beautiful Irish air, * The Fox’s Sleep, ’ is united to the 
following verses by Mr Smyth. 

4 The hero may perish, his country to save. 

And he lives in the records of fame; 

The sage may the dungeons of tyranny brave— 

Ever honour’d and blest be bis name ! 

But virtue, that silently toils or expires, 

No wreath for the brow to entwine, 

That asks but a smile—but a fond sigh requires— 

O woman! that virtue is thine. ’ 

There is much feelfhg and tenderness in the Address by a Dy¬ 
ing Father to his Daughter, in a song of Mr Smyth's to the same 
melody. 

* Thou hast walk’d by my side, and my board thou hast spread, 

For my chair the warm corner hast found; 

And told my dull ear what the visitor said, 

When I saw that the laughter went round. 

Thou hast succour’d me still, and my meaning exprest, 

When memory was lost on its way— 

Thou hast pillow’d my head ere I laid it to rest,— 

Thou art weeping beside me to-day ! * 

We cannot part with this very agreeable poet without quot¬ 
ing two more of his songs. The first is exquisitely sweet and 
tender; and the other is an Anacreontic, which Moore himself 
Jhas never surpassed. 

4 0 thou art the lad of my heart, Willy, 

There’s love, and there’s life, and glee— 

There’s a cheer in thy voice, and thy bounding step, 

And there’s bliss fn thy blithesome e’e. 

But, oh ! how my heart was tried, Willy, 

For little I thought to see, 

That the lad who wop the lasses all, 

Would ever be won by me. 

* Adown this path we came, Willy, 

’Twas just at this hour of eve; 

And will he, or will he not, I thought, 

My fluttering heart relieve ?— 

So oft he paus’d, as vfre saunter’d on, 

'Twas fear—and hope—and fear; 

But here at the wood, as we parting stood, 

'Twas rapture jus vows to hear 1 

. 4 Ah vows so soft—% vows, Willy !— 

; Who would not, like me, be proud 1 
J Sweet laric, with tby soaring, echoing song. 

Come down from thy rosy cloud. 
vol. xxxix. tfo. 77. F 
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Come down to thy nest, and tell thy mate,-—< 

But tell thy mate alone—■ 

Thou hast seen a maid, whose heart of love 
Is merry and light as thy own. ’ 

The following is the Anacreontic, which is sung to a spirited 
Irish air. 

* Put round the bright wine, for my bosom is gay. 

The night may have sunshine as well as the day ; 

Oh welcome the hours! when dear visions arise. 

To melt my kind spirit, and charm my fond eyes. 

When wine to my head can its wisdom impart, 

And love has its promise to make to my heart; 

Then dim in far shades sink the spectres of care, 

And I tread a bright world with a footstep of air. 

* Yes, mirth is my goddess—come round me, ye few 
Who have wit for her worship, I doat upon you ; 

Delighted with life, like a swallow on wing, 

I catch every pleasure the current may bring : 

The feast and the frolic, the masque and the ball. 

Dear scenes of enchantment! I come at your call; 

Let me meet the gay beings of beauty and song, 

And let Erin’s good-humour be found in the throng. 

‘ If life be a dream—'tis a pleasant one, sure, 

And the dream of to-night we at least may secure ; 

If life be a bubble, though better I deem, 

Let us light up its colours by gaiety’s beam. 

Away with cold vapours—I pity the mind 
That nothing but dulness and darkness can find: 

Give me the kind spirit that laughs on its way, 

And turns thorns into roses, and Winter to May.' 

There are a good many songs by Sir "Walter Scott, most of 
which are written with his characteristic spirit and genius; 
though some of them appear to be not very well adapted for 
singing. This, however, is not the case with the following 
beautiful verses, with which we must finish our quotations, and 
which are truly and essentially a song —in every respect. 

* O maid of Isla, from yon cliff 

That looks on troubled wave and sky, 

Dost thou not see yon little skiff 
jjftntend with ocean gallantly ? 

Irow beating ’gainst the'breeze and surge. 

And steep’d her leeward deck in foam,*- 
Why doet she war unequal urge ?— 

O Ida’s maid 1 she seeks her home. ; .. 


O Isla’s maid, yon sea-bird mark, 
Herv^utewingg^ 

Against $he |tprm^pu , 

. As to therock she wheels her way. 
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Where clouds are dark, and billows rare, 

Why to the shelter should she come 
Of cliff expos’d to wind and wave ?— 

O maid of Igla! 'tjs her home. 

* As breeze and tide to yonder skiff, 

Thou’rt adverse to the suit I bring, 

And cold as is yon wintery cliff, 

Where sea-birds close their weary wing. 

Yet cold as rock, unkind a9 wave, 

Still, Isla’s maid, to thee I come; 

* For in thy love, or in his grave. 

Must AllanWourich find his home.' 

The 4 Dissertation concerning the National Melodies of Scot- 
4 land, * prefixed to the first volume of this work, contains some 
ingenious speculation and curious information on the subject 
of which it treats, and is, altogether, creditable to the talents 
of the author. Me has given a more complete and accurate 
analysis of the Scottish airs, considered in reference to their 
peculiar musical structure, than has, as far as we know, been 
hitherto accomplished ; and has deduced from this analysis se¬ 
veral conclusions, regarding the antiquity of the melodies, which 
are at least very plausible, and worthy of attention. Some 
amusing particulars are mentioned respecting the situation of 
the bards and minstrels of Scotland. In the reign of James III., 
they seem to have been highly favoured. That prince was sd 
fond of music, that a part of the choristers of the Chapel-royal 
at Stirling were always at hand, * to sing and play * (in the 
words of Lyndsay), 4 and hold him mirrie. * The following 
notice, as to their situation in still more remote times, is curious. 

4 It appears from Bellenden’s highly curious translation of Bocce’s 
Chronicles of Scotland (Buke 10, chap. 12), that so early as the 
reign of Kenneth II., u who drew all the confusit laws of Scotland 
in ane compendius volumen, ” it was ordered, that, “ all vagabondis, 
fulis, bardis, scudlaris, and all sicklik idill pepill, sail be bruit on the 
cheik, and scurgit with wandis, bot (unless) they find sum craft to win 
thair jeving. " * 

4 In the reign of Macbeth, too, the minstrels must have been 
deemed very troublesome subjects ; for we find from the same Chro¬ 
nicle (Buke 12, chap. 4), in an enumeration of a set of singularly 
curious 44 lawis maid by him for the common weil ,** the ^ following 
■ ■ ethir sic idil pepill, 

hot gif thay be specially licent be the king, sail be conroelHt to seik 
p wiq refuse, they f allbe Urawin, 



* / -The Chronicler adds, 44 Thir 
: throw <jul$^..-$ie govern 


... *>v r.’.'-s'*,, 
r v- i.'i 


’ our yocatiap. 
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pick out the faults of this book; and we could have no great 
difficulty in pointing out some poor enough verses which the 
worthy Editor has .admitted among his novelties, and some odd 
junctions of poetry and music,—as, where he makes Scott's 
lively little poem of * Highland Nora, ’ be sung to the tune of 
* Tne ducks dang o'er my daddy ;' and puts the same author's 
imitation of the old English metaphysical poetry to the tune of 
‘ O’er Bogie.' These matches certainly seem to us to be suf¬ 
ficiently ill-assorted ; but they detract very little from our gene¬ 
ral opinion of the work, which is exceedingly elegant and a- 
greeable, and highly creditable to the Editor, as a man of taste 
and liberal accomplishments. 


Art. V.* Royal Memoirs on the French Revolution ; containing , 
I. A Narrative of the Journey of Louis XVI. and his Family 
to Varennes. By Madame Royale, Duchess of Angou- 
leme. II. A Ratrative of a Journey to Bruxelles (qu. Brus¬ 
sels P) * and CoUentz , in 1791. By Monsieur, now Louis 
XVIII. III. Private Memoirs of 'what passed in the Temple , 
from the Imprisonment of the Royal Family to the Death of 
the Dauphin. By Madame Royale, Duchess of Angou- 
leme. With Historical and Biographical Illustrations by 
the Translator. 8vo. pp. 302. London. Murray, 1823. 


I t is remarked by Hume, in one of the Appendixes to his 
History, that of the classic writers of antiquity, the great¬ 
er number were persons in the higher ranks of society; and al¬ 
though those of the highest station in the community were not 
very faffious members of the republic of letters, yet even they 
did homage to the prevailing taste; for of the first twenty Ro¬ 
man Emperors, above one naif were authors. The reverse is 
certainly the fact in modern times; of which perhaps a better 
proof can hardly be imagined, than the boast by which Horace 
Walpole introduces his Catalogue of Royal and Noble authors, 
that there are ten of the former* and above fourscore of the latter, 
fa number,’ says he, * much exceeding what is generally known ;* 
for he swells out the ltst, by making every one rank 
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For this undeniable fact Mr Hume accounts, by referring 
to the invention of printing, which now puts books within the 
reach of all'classes; and, no doubt, this is the chief cause of the 
diversity of the present day. But another has been steadily 
operating, long before that great step in the progress of im¬ 
provement, and indeed ever since the fall of the Roman empire. 
The superior value set upon martial qualities, which, until the 
later periods of the Roman history, prevented the leading men 
of the state from cultivating letters in the dark ages, produced 
^ similar effect still more universally, and threw the little sci¬ 
ence that was left wholly among the clergy, who continued to 
engross it almost entirely, until the art of printing diffused 
knowledge among all classes, and rendered it at once accessible 
to laymen, and, as it were, beneath the peculiar attention of 
princes, who regarded it as a cheap and vulgar enjoyment, were 
satisfied to take as much of it as might be necessary for their 
own purposes, indifferent about it as a luxury, and averse to 
its free use among their subjects, when they foresaw the conse¬ 
quences to which it led. As literary habits have thus become 
rare among princes in modern times, we might be led to expect 
uncommon talents in those individuals who proved exceptions 
to the general rule of their caste; and as any taste or inclina¬ 
tion of royalty is of easy gratification, as all efforts of poten- 
- tates are sure to meet with extraordinary encouragement and 
assistance, we should naturally look for signal success in their 
intercourse with the Muses, were not our hopes checked by the 
reflexion, that minds, like plants, may be spoilt by forcing, and 
that the abundance of adventitious props may weaken the na¬ 
tural stamina, by superseding the necessity of intrinsic vigour.— 
Nothing else can explain the almost universal mediocrity of 
Royal compositions, in spite of the great and manifest advantages 
enjoyed by their authors, and the undeniable truth of the po¬ 
sition, that a prince who turns his attention to such pursuits in 
these days, must be a man above, rather* than below the average 
in natural talents. * 

We should not, however, wonder if the fact were denied by 
the worshippers of Royalty. But upon what grounds? By far 
the best the class as a writer was Frederick II. of Prussia ; 
and yet, giving him the credit of all that passes under his name, 
with the single exception of the < Seven years tmr, * can it be 
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the sword and die pen in the same hand. His verses are below 
contempt):—bad even as vers de societe ; and his letters are only 
interesting because of the great men he corresponded with, and 
the great events in the midst, of which they were written. 
That a statesman and a warrior of the first class should be ad¬ 
dicted to letters at all, is undoubtedly matter of some wonder, 
and much praise; but our admiration is given to the actions far 
more than the writings, when it is bestowed upon the union, 
because of its rarity. 

In our own country, the only Royal genius who can be point-: 
ed cut is James I. of Scotland, a prince of the most happy 
nature as well as most amiable dispositions; and to his long and 
rigorous captivity in England may be ascribed the success of 
his literary pursuits. Next to him we fear riot to place, though 
at a prodigious distance, the sixth monarch of that name; and 
the only other British prince deserving the title of a literary 
man. He was a man of undoubted learning, wholly destitute 
of genius, but endowed with some cleverness. His success in 
cultivating letters must be judged of by a comparison with his 
contemporaries. Mr Hume has justly observed, that his 
Speeches are better than those of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, at the same period; but it may be added, that the 
lumber of extraneous learning, which overloads all he has writ¬ 
ten, and gives his productions so pedantic an aspect, as well as 
the affected and often silly style in which they are written, must 
not be hastily pronounced the indications of dulness or folly; 
since the readers of the great luminary of English law, can be 
at no loss to match such defects in almost every part of those 
works which, says Fuller, * will he admired by judicious poste¬ 
rity, while Fame has a trumpet left her, or any breath to blow 
therein. * We allude now, of course, only to his published prose 
works; and chiefly to the Basilicon Doron, and Commentary 
on the Lord's Prayer. His verses were beneath contempt ; and 
his unpublished correspondence with Buckingham his favourite*, 
are described by Welt&ood as too disgusting to be read by a 
modest eye. # ■ 
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The claims of Charles, his son, have, we know, been ranked 
very high in the scale which is now in our hands; and assured¬ 
ly if the w**'* had been his composition, even as a literary 
work, it would not only place him at the head of the short and 
meagre catalogue of Royal authors, but secure for him a respect¬ 
able station among the writers of his age; for it is full of piety 
and wisdom, and its style is pure and graceful. But no man, 
capable of weighing testimony and probabilities, can hesitate 

* in rejecting Charles’s claims to this famous production. The 
silence of Clarendon upon the subject in his History, explained 
by his letter to Dr Gaudeu, and the explicit denial by both 
Charles II. and James II. as vouched by two unconnected and 
respectable witnesses. Bishop Burnett and Lord Anglesey, would 
be decisive of the question, eveu if we could overlook the po¬ 
sitive evidence of Dr Walker and Bishop Patrick. Nor can 
much reliance be placed on the argument, derived from the su¬ 
periority of the style to that of Gauden’s known works; both 
because it may possibly be neither Charles’s nor Gauden’s, and 
because.it may be Gauden’s formed and otherwise corrected by 
those through whose hands all the direct testimony shows it 
to have passed. 

.. ’ Horace Walpole was not aware that Charles II, had claims 
to a place in his list, although our countryman, the learned anti 
laborious Lord Hailes, as far back as the year 17G6, edited a 
curious account of his adventures after the battle of Worcester, 
unquestionably written by himself, and republished some letters 
to his friends, chiefly to Arlington, there called Henry Bennct; 
together with a few made publick for the first time. Consider¬ 
ing the high reputation of the King for wit, the narrative is as 
dull a. piece as may be read; but it has better qualities than 


lor’s motive for all these praises, since, whatever doubt might exist 
as to the other particulars in the King's life, one passage was unde¬ 
nted, viz. that he was naturally dead, and going to be buried, if not 
actually under ground at the time. Why then should the Bishop so 
squauder his commendations ? The next sentence explains it. * Of 


istian Kings that ever I read of, he was tire most constant 
hf! churches and churchmen. ’ His successors were there- 
e ehown howit would fare with them in this world after their 
if they followed his steps; they would be 
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liveliness, in a detail of interesting particulars; for it is distinct, 
and full, without being in the least degree tedious; it has also the 
air of perfect veracity throughout; and it contains none of the 
silly or vulgar peculiarities so strikingly displayed in some of 
the Bourbon pages now before us,—unless it may be thought that 
the last of these epithets is applicable to a tone of selfishness, 
a cold disregard of other men’s safety as well as their services, 
and a proportionate anxiety about the Royal person’s accommo¬ 
dation, which runs through the tract. This, however, we sup- * 
pose, might be naturally looked for in the narrative of any 

S rince’s sufferings. We shall extract a few lines, giving the 
ung’s account of the most noted and critical passage m his 
escape, his concealment in the Royal Oak. Possibly the reader 
may think the details as to provisions somewhat more in the style 
of Louis X VIII., than we are willing to allow. The composi¬ 
tion altogether is mean ; not even good for the age in which it 
was written; and about as much inferior to that of the present 
day, as if it was his Most Christian Majesty’s own handywork. 

■* Which being done, we went on our way to one of Pender- 
‘ ell’s brothers (his house being not far from White Lady’s), who 
‘ had been guide to my Lord Wilmot, and, we believed, might 
‘ by that time be come hack again; for my Lord Wilfnot iri-. 

‘ tended to go to London upon his own horse. When I came 
* jto this house, I inquired where my Lord Wilmot was. It be- 
‘ ing now towards morning, and having travelled these two 
‘ nights oh foot, Fenderell’s brother told he had conducted him 
* to a very honest gentleman’s house, one Mr Pitchcroft, * not 
‘ far from Woolverhamptom, a Roman Catholic. I asked him 
‘ what news ? He told me that there was one Major Careless in 
f the house, that was that countryman; whom I knowing, he 
‘ having been a major in our army, and made his escape hither, 

* H Roman tpatholic also, I sent for him into the room where J 
‘ was, and consulting with him what we should do the next day. 

« fie told tne that it would be very dangerous for me either to 
‘ Stay in that house, or to go into that wood, there being a great 
f wood hard by Boscobel ; that he knew but one way how to 
‘pass ihe next day, and that was to get up into a great oak, in 
‘ a : :: ^: : we-/ mtgb t.. - see about us; for the 
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4 some victuals for the whole day, viz. bread, cheese, and small 
4 beer, and nothing else, and got up into a great oak that had 
4 been lopt some three or four years before, and being grown 
4 out again, very bushy and thick, could not be seen through; 
4 and here we staid all the day. : I having, in. the mean time, 
4 sent Penderell’s brother to Mr PitcherofVs, to know whether 
4 my Lord Wilmot was there or no ; and had word brought me 
4 by him at night that my Lord was there; that there was 
* 4 a very secure hiding-hole in Mr Pitchcroft’s house, and that 
4 he desired me to come thither to him. 


4 Memorandum. /That while we were in this tree, we see sol- 
4 diers going up and down, in the thicket of the wood, search- 
4 ing for the persons escaped, we seeing them, now and then, 
4 peeping out of the wood. 

4 That night Richard Penderell and I went to Mr Pitch- 
4 croft’s about six or seven miles off, where I found the gentle- 
4 man of the house, ’ &c. p. 23. ct seqq. 

The following is Mr Hume’s account of the same passage, 
and affords a very fair sample of his ordinary degree of accu¬ 
racy; and, at the same time, a striking proof, because in minute 
particulars of comparatively little moment, how uniformly his 
.Mistakes are made to favour the Stuarts. 

4 The King left Worcester at six o’clock in the afternoon, and, 
4 without halting, travelled about twenty-six miles in company 
4 with fifty or sixty of his friends. To provide for his security, 
4 he thought it best to separate himself from his companions, 
4 and he left them without communicating his intentions to any 
4 of them. By the Earl of Derby’s directions he went to Bos- 
4 cobel, a lone house in the borders of Staffordshire, inhabited by 
4 one Penderell, a farmer. To this man Charles intrusted him- 


4 self. The man had dignity of sentiments much above bis condi- 
4 tion; and, though death was denounced against all who concealed 
4 the King, and a great reward promised to any one whp should 
4 betray him, he professed and maintained unshaken fidelity. 
4 He took the assistance of his four brothers, equally hononr- 
4 able with himself; and having clothed the King in a garb 
4 like their own, they led him into the neighbouring wood, put 
4 a bill into his hand, and pretended to employ themselves in 
4 cutting faggots. Some nights he lav upon, straw in the/bouse. 
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It is tints that History is manufactured by indolent and par¬ 
tial writers, who, having a talent for narrative, being careless of 
truth, omit the facts which do not suit them, and invent circum¬ 
stances to fill up blanks in their materials, or save themselves 
the trouble of research, making their fancy subservient to the 
purpose which they may have in view of exalting a party or an 
individual. There are more misrepresentations than sentences 
in the passage wc have now cited. It was by Mr Gifford’s ad¬ 
vice, not Lord Derby’s, that the King went to Penderell's house/ 
( Narrative , p. G.) He travelled twenty, not twenty-six miles 
without halting, (id.) The Penderells, beside ‘ a dignity of sen¬ 
timents much-above their station, * were all Roman Catholics, 
and had hiding-holes for priests whom they were wont to con¬ 
ceal (p. 12,), and Charles gives this as the reason for going to 
them. He did not lie * some nights on straw in their house, ’ 
nor any night; but lie was concealed in a barn belonging to a 
country gentleman in the neighbourhood, one day. (p. 20.) 
And the Royal Oak scene happened after two nights only. 
As for the homely fare, he twice in those two days had meat at 
this gentleman’s, beside bread, cheese and beer, from the Pen- 
dereils repeatedly, (id.) His taking to work in the wood is 
apparently » fiction ; at least he never mentions it, though vei'y . 
minute in all his details of this passage. In the oak he remain¬ 
ed, not twenty-four hours, but during one day, and at night 
went off to Mr Whitgrave’s. While he was in the tree, in¬ 
stead of being alone, he had Major Careless, another Catho- 
lick, with him, who is not mentioned by the Historian ; but to 
make up for such omissions, we are told that the King heard the 
soldiers all intent in their search for himself, and many express¬ 
ing earnest •wishes of seizing him—matters wholly unknown 
to his Majesty, who only says that he saw the soldiers searching 
the fugitives. # 

, We shallgive one more extract from the Narrative; and it is 

1 As I was holding my horse’s foot, I asked the smith what 
* news ? He told me that there was no news that he knew of, since 
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fare which he had in his wanderings; but, not to mention that a 
person in his station must naturally have regarded the difficulty 
of satisfying his hunger as one of the greatest novelties of his 
adventures, we may observe, that he only introduces the subject 
to show the straits he was reduced to, and always where it was 
doubtful whether lie should not suffer from actual want. The 
Bourbon Annalist views the interesting subject of dinner and 
supper in a very different light, as we shall presently see. The 
uneasiness in which he is thrown by the dreadful prospects of 
abundant plain, homely food, shares his thoughts with anxiety 
about bis life, then at stake, and the fate of his country. An 
unlooked for escape from destruction excites hardly any more 
delight than a fricassee or a bottle of Burgundy, which he 
had not ventured to hope for—nay, he is on the point of risking 
his neck for a forgotten walking stick. 

The volume before us, which contains the Journal of the pre¬ 
sent King of France, and two of the Duchess d’Angouleme’s, 
is one of the publications now become very frequent m this 
country among our Ultra-Royalists, who live in habitual ecsta¬ 
sies of affection towards every thing' despotic, and fancy they 
are indulging a * mighty elegant * passion, when they are col¬ 
lecting every scrap of Bourbon anecdote as a memorial of 
dassical achievements. Having got hold of one note, to which 
■public feeling may be attuned, even in favour of that hateful fa¬ 
mily, the barbarous treatment of Louis XVI. and his wife and 
son, they must be perpetually striking it, till they deafen or 
weary their audience, instead of exciting any sympathy. They 
are romantic upon the subject to enthusiasm ; but it will not 
do ; they have all'their romance to themselves. Among their 
number are to be found no Clarendons, or Burkes; and the 


heavy pages of the mere plodding anecdote- monger* the col¬ 
lector of names, the rectifier of dates, and collator of parallel 
accounts of passages almost all devoid of real importance, are 
little calculated to captivate readers in an age somewhat too ra¬ 
tional* with all its faults and its follies, to be enamoured of a 
Tape now only remarkable for feebleness and bigotry, hatred of 
freedom, ana ingratitude to their best benefactors. Had such 
a geooraiipn suffered ten times as much, the people of‘ thia 

.j:re|^Arid^eci '-them, as objects of 
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as much of note and comment. These notes, admitting the 
subject to possess all the interest which the Editors take in it, 
and to merit the great pains they seem to have bestowed, are 
deserving of praise for their fulness and apparent accuracy. 
No labour has been spared in collating the many other accounts 
before the publick of the same transactions; and, considering 
that these are drawn up by eyewitnesses, we must admit the 
truth of the melancholy inference here drawn from these dis¬ 
crepancies, against the credit of historical evidence generally. 
The Duchess’s Narrative is nearly devoid of interest; for, ex¬ 
cept adding to the number of those discrepancies, it really 
in no material respect increases our store of facts. That the 
prevention of the King’s escape turned upon a very narrow 
chance, was well known; that the difference of an hour or less, 
in point of time, would have saved him, was never doubted. 
The total want of decision in himself and all about him, 
throughout the whole movement, was the cause of his arrest; 
this is fully admitted by the Royalist whose notes are before us, 
as far as regards the King; but he would fain show, that the 
efforts of the Queen and others were paralyzed by deference to 
their Chief—a conclusion somewhat inconsistent with what he 


admits to have been in their plan, placing a steady and com¬ 
manding person in the party, a Count d’Agoult ‘ un komme ({e 
‘ tete, who could give directions, and who would overcome ~ 

* trifling difficulties. 1 This step, it seems, was judged neces¬ 
sary ‘ by those who knew the King’s reserve, indecision, and 

* inexperience of travelling’—and no one can wonder at the ar¬ 
rangement. What hindered it from being carried into execu¬ 
tion ? The etiquette of the old Court—the inflexible etiquette 
of the ancien regime. At a moment when the Queen was es* 
caping from prison in the disguise of a governess, and the King 
himself as a valet-de-chambre to Madame Tourzel, one of his 


own household, who was to pass for a German Baronness, this 
Madame de Tourzel steps in, and by the most singular pfacti* 
cal^tt# on record, forgetting her assumed character, claims her 
virtue of her office, to travel in the same carriage with 
Mmesties and the children of France, and excludes the 
Count Hannibal d’Agoult, the homme de tete y whose firmness of 
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* seems to have failed before the strenua inertia of the King. 
‘ No one present except Louis had any right to command; and 
‘ Louis’s only orders were, to do nothing. * 

It is clear, that, as the Editor observes, ‘such a series of fatal 
‘ accidents, all tending to one point, can hardly be paralleled in 

* the history of unfortunate princes, ’ as these, the concurrence 
of which delayed the progress, and facilitated the arrest of the 
party. The principal misfortunes and blunders were, the ar¬ 
riving at Varennes, where relays of horses were provided for 
them, but not taking care to ascertain where those relays were 
to be found. Even this, however, would not have proved fatal, 
had their zealous and devoted adherents been able to travel, on 
swift horses and a good road, as much as six miles an hour, 
during that one night,—and to get more help, supposing them 
to have no right to attempt a defence or a rescue with sixty 
hussars, and nothing but a mob to oppose; for, without ever 
dreaming that such a thing was practicable, three gallant and 
chivalrous spirits rode off, between ten and twelve o’clock, to 
the Marquis de Bouille’s head-quarters, twenty-four miles dis¬ 
tant, and brought back a regiment of cavalry, which did not 
arrive before nine, when the Royal Prisoners had been gone 
an hour and a half, and no attempt was made to overtake 
them. 

-'-’■/’The importance of the King’s arrest was no doubt deemed 
very great at the time; and the Royalists, we find, looking back 
to it even now, describe it as an event ‘ on which the destinies 
of the whole world hung; ’ assuming, that it occasioned not 
merely the deaths of the Royal Captives, but ‘the anarchy, the 
‘ republic, the consulate, the empire, and the double restora- 
‘ tion. ’ We would by no means be understood to underva¬ 
lue its magnitude or effects; but that a man like Louis XVI. 
could, by his presence on the Rhine, even aided by Maria An¬ 
toinette and her little coterie, have arrested the progress of the 
Revolution, swayed the councils of the Allies, and guided the 
conduct of die; infatuated and feeble emigrants, is, as it seems 


to us, the height of absurdity. We may be of obtuse feelings, 
or of j udgments so stubborn as not to consult our feelings when 
reasoning upon men and things,—or of so unseemly a disposi¬ 
tion for prying into particulars, that we can hardly avoid re¬ 
collecting, while we read one page, the character given to this 
uufortuueto prince in another; but it does seem to us, unini¬ 
tiated in the s^triment and the logic of the Pavilion 
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" in the course of the French Revolution, 
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and the most popular of all the outcries which have been raised 
against its authors. He must be almost wilfully blind who can 
now imagine* that the republicans would have had Jess power 
in France, and less influence in Europe, and less credit in after 
times, if they had avoided the hated name of regicides; or that 
the personal qualities of the King and Queen would have done 
any thing but service to the revolutionary cause, had they quiet¬ 
ly taken up their head-quarters at Coblentz, with the other 
princes, their equals in public disesteem, not superior to them 
in political and military incapacity, inferior to the unfortunate 
King in irresolution, and to the ill-fated Queen in reputation 
for intrigue. 


II. Louis XVIII's Narrative of his Escape from France. 

No sooner do we enter on this part of the publication before 
us, than we discover a very different cast of sentiment pervad¬ 
ing the Editor’s commentaries. In the Preface, a most candid 
admission is made, that the work has disappointed all who had 
expected literary merit in it; that it has destroyed the* reputa¬ 
tion of the King as an adept in the niceties of the French lan¬ 
guage ; the French critics asserting that ‘ it is vulgarly ungram¬ 
matical. * Of this the Editor pretends not to be a competent 
judge; but ‘he must admit, that the performance does n«F v 

* place his Most Christian Majesty very high in the list of Royal 

* Authors, as the style is bad, the observations often puerile, and 

* the sentiments far from noble.’ The notes are in much the 
same spirit, and allow no absurdity of the text to pass unob¬ 
served. In one place, the King is chic! for needlessly and inde¬ 
corously ascribing some ‘trivial ’ occurrence to Providence; 
and yet it is the circumstance to which his escape is chiefly ow¬ 
ing. Nor can there be a doubt, that, had a far less prominent 
incident been attributed to the Divine aid by either Marie An- 
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King to Madame de Bailer. # This diversity of treatment, ap¬ 
plied to the different branches of the family, is sufficiently re¬ 
markable ; but it is easily explained. Louis XVIII. had at 
first favoured the Revolution; he * generally voted with the 
cote gauche lie was ‘ a moderate reformer* (p. 89, Note); 
and, since his restoration, he has by no means fulfilled the ex¬ 
pectations of the Ultra party, whom nothing, it appears, will sa¬ 
tisfy that mortal^can do for them in the way of counter -revolution 
a^d new confiscations, political proscription and religious perse¬ 
cution. It is customary, therefore, with this class, both in Paris 
and London (they extend not, we believe, into the country) to 
vilify the King, and exalt the more violent and intolerant 
branches of his family, as more congenial to themselves. It 
must not be imagined, that we are going to undertake his Ma¬ 
jesty’s defence against the attacks and sneers of this writer,—we 
only desire to point out his partiality, and its causes. 

The King’s Narrative is dedicated, in a very affectionate ad¬ 
dress to M. d’Avary, in token of the Royal author’s lasting gra¬ 
titude for his services upon the occasion of his escape. To 
him, indeed, its success was entirely owing; and it had cost 
him sacrifices, though the King greatly overrates them. The 
constant feeling of friendship towards this faithful follower, 
forms the only pleasing trait in his Majesty’s character and ha- 
bit^of writing, as far as this work develops them. Towards others 
lie seems to have felt more soberly. No doubt, he consulted Ma¬ 
dame dc Balli, as the Editor says, ‘on the spiritual concerns of 
liis conscience, * at the moment that his scruples would not suf¬ 
fer him to receive the mass from a constitutional priest; but he 
seems to have planned his own escape, and allowed Madame 
(his wife) to plan hers apart, and both executed their projects 
separately. The manner in which our pious iEneas drops his 
Creusa is diverting enough. ‘ And as to what concerns Ma- 

* dame, I may here say, once for all, that Madame Gourbillon, 

* her reader, undertook to do all that was necessary, and ac¬ 

quitted herself of the task with equal ability and success,’ 
Accordingly, the Royal pair meet in the Low Countries, as 
ABneas and his lady would doubtless have done in their day, 
had Creusa only been fortunate enough to have a Lectricc. 
•The following is the account of the escape from the Thuil- 
leries. . // /■ ' ; f . ' ' 
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# Madame Carapan’s silence on the subject of Count Person, when 
she elaborately vindicates her Royal mistress against charges never lis¬ 
tened to, such as the f ^ficulous anecdotes in Lauzun’s infamous book, 

truly remarkable. • !# . ' ■' 
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‘ I must here observe, that my first valet-de-chambre always slept 
in my room, which, unless I put him in my confidence, appeared an 
insurmountable obstacle to my escape; but I had satisfied myself, by 
a rehearsal which I had made two days before, that before be could 
undress himself and come back to my room, I had more time than 
was necessary to get up, light a candle, and get into my closet. 

* Accordingly, the moment he was gone I got up, and, closing care¬ 
fully the curtains of my bed, and taking with me the few things which 
I wanted, I got into my closet and shut the door; and from that mo¬ 
ment, whether from a presentment, or from my confidence in d’Avardy, 
I thought myself out of France. I put in the pockets of my robe de 
chambre three hundred louis which I took with me, and passed into 
the private apartment, where d’ Avaray was waiting for me, after hav¬ 
ing had a very serious alarm ; for when he attempted t© enter it, the 
key would not turn in the Jock :—a thousand fancies, one worse than 
tile other, had passed through his mind. At last, however, he thought 
of turning the key the other way, which happened to be the right one. 

* D’Avaray dressed me, and when I was so, I remembered that I 
had forgotten my cane and a second snuff-box which I wished to bring 
away. I was going back to look for them, but d’Avaray would not per¬ 
mit such rashness, and I did not persist in my intention. The clothes 
fitted me very well; but the wig was a little too light: however, as 
it fitted tolerably, and as I was resolved, whenever I could, to keep 
a large round hat with a great tri-coloured cockade over my eyes, the 
ill-fitting of the wig did not give us much trouble. In crossing the 
private apartments, d’Avaray told me that there was a carriageflke 
our own waiting in the great court of the Luxembourg: this made 
him uneasy; but I quieted him by acquainting him that it was mv 
wife’s; yet when we were on the stairs, he desired me to wait, and 
went to see if it were still there. Not seeing it, he returned, saying, 
“ Come along with me.”— 1 “ I am ready? I replied, and we proceeded 
to our carriage, which was a vis-a-vis. By accident, I had placed 
myself with my back to the horses. “ What,” said d’Avaray, “ you 

are ceremonious ? ” “ Faith,” said I, “ here I am. ”_He did not 

persist in his compliment, and, directing the coachman to drive to the 
Pont Neuf, we left the Luxembourg. 

‘ My joy at having escaped from my prison,—a joy which d’Ava¬ 
ray sincerely shared,—turned all our thoughts towards gaiety. And, 
accordingly, our first impulse, after crossing the threshold, was to 
sing a verse of the parody of the Opera of Penelope— 

** Cavabien, ' / .. 

.J ;: ' : ' Ca prend bien, . ■ ■/ ■■ *. 

. 11s ne se doutent de riek\ : ■ 

—And instantly the noble-mirided amj prous Editbr administers 
a sharp rebuke in a note, ‘ confessrpgtbat themodeofexpress- 

f ing satisfaction was not yery noWl* 1 . 

f King’s own circumstances, and to 





to the 
the rest of his fa- 
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* mily. * Would he have had a mass performed on the spot 
er a vow made, after the most approved examples of the £ olden 
time,’—to found some chapel where souls might be rescued, . 
by much importunity of priests, from purgatory ? The inde¬ 
corous jest in p. 65, needlessly copied out of Rabelais, and 
levelled at the most awful solemnity of the Romish church, ex¬ 
treme unction, seems a little at variance with such strictness. 
Indeed far more religion, not to say superstition, appears in the 
text of this book than in the notes. D’Avaray’s appearing at a 
certain time is treated as so manifest a providence as ‘ the most 
obstinate infidel * could not deny; and the finding of a small 
crucifix, to which he attached great value, is plainly deemed to 
be miraculous. 

For the details of the journey we must refer to the work, in 
which nothing strikes the reader more than the author’s mar¬ 
vellous ignorance of the world. All the remarks are those of a 
petty understanding, no doubt, and a trivial and frivolous taste; 
but they are far more strikingly those of one who had seen no¬ 
thing, and to whom every thing was new and surprising. The 
unfitness of persons so educated, to govern great empires, is too 
striking to require any illustration. Who can read the follow¬ 
ing long dull story about nothing at all, and observe the inte- 
, rest attached by his Majesty to an every day’s occurrence, with¬ 
out being sensible that his acquaintance with life was about 
equal to that of a child emerging from the iiursiery ? 

* A woman came out, and invited us to walk in and refresh our¬ 
selves : we declined going in, but we accepted some chairs she offer¬ 
ed us outside the door. D’Avaray sent Sayer for his writing case, 
and began to set down in ink the notes of our journey, which he had 
taken with a pencil. Whilst he was doing so, two women came near 
the bench, one of whom was aged, and the other younger. The 
youngest 6at down on the bench, but the old woman, having placed 
upon it a load somewhat heavy that she had been carrying, sank, ra¬ 
ther than seated herself, on the ground, and seemed to be taken ill. 
We asked what was the matter ; hut the mistress of the inn (for such 
it was) told us they were two German women from Wurtssbourg, who 
executed the commissions of the officers of the garrison of Namur. 
The youngest was looking at the other in a manner extremely affect* 
ing; and though we did not hear what she said, the word maman, 
pronounced in a tone as soft as a flute, struck upon our car, and still 
more on our heart;. We requested the mistress of'the inn to give her 
something, and she offered her some beer; but she asked for some 
brandy. The landlady told, us she had none, and that the wife of 
the blacksmith, who was then repairing our carriage, and who might 
have given some, was at church; but luckily some boys of the vil¬ 
lage came by, and she sent one of them, who offered his services very 
VOL. xxxix. no. 77. G 
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willingly, to fetch the brandy. While we were waiting for his re¬ 
turn, wc expressed to the landlady our surprise that there should rot 
he a little brandy in her house. ’ pp. 132-131*. 

A speech of the good hostess then follows, expounding the 
reason why her bottles and her limbs were out of repair; the 
boy, however, returns with a gla&s of the liquor, and a most 
touching scene follows. 

* It was given to the old woman, who drank a little, and then gave 
it to her daughter : the latter wetted her lips, and returned it to her 
mother. We wanted to pay the hoy, but the mistress of the inn told 
us she had given him twelve sous; we would have given him sonTC- 
thing more, but he ran oil'too quickly for us to think of following 
him. We then gave the landlady a piece of six francs, and she 
brought the poor woman some bread and butter, and some beer. 
The old woman having recovered a little strength, rose, and came to 
kneel before us, kissing our hands. We raised her up immediately, 
and taking off my hat, 1 pointed to the sky, and said, Coll, (loll! 
upon which she took her bends, pressed them to her heart, and began 
to pray. The landlady, with whom we continued conversing on the 
subject of her sufferings, said to us, “ Ah! gentlemen, revolutions 
are cruel things ! 1 sutler as much from the revolution in France as 

from that in our own countiy, and. I am very uneasy on account of 
my parents. I was born at Frombnine, near Givet; I do wliat I can 
to prevail upon them to leave the town, but I cannot succeed, and 
it makes me verj' unhappy. Ah! gentlemen, there is nothing \>ut 
God, one’s king, and one’s country. ” D’Avaray had already been 
affected to tears by the action of the old woman ; 1 was moved, ele¬ 
vated by tlie words of the landlady. “ Well, my good woman, ”, 1 
said to her, “ as you think so, pray to God for the king ; his life is 
perhaps in the greatest danger; he has left Paris. ” “ Oh heavens !’’ 

she cried, “ what do you tell me ?” “ Yes, ” said d’Avaray, “ there 

is his brother, who escaped at the same time as himself.” “ And 
there,” I added, “ is the friend that has saved me. ’ I threw my¬ 
self into his arms, and our tears were mingled. Sayer, retired into a 
corner, was wiping his eyes. The woman, much affected, said to 
me, “ You are the brother of the King ! Ah ! if I might venture to 
touch you ! ” “ Do better, my good woman, embrace me. ” The 

carriage was repaired ; I gave a louis to the old woman; she want¬ 
ed again to kiss my hand, but I embraced her, and we setoff.* 
pp. 135—137. 

The reader would, however, commit no inconsiderable mis¬ 
take who should fancy the King to be a mere sentimental jour¬ 
nalist. The more substantial topics of luncheon and supper oc¬ 
cupy far more of his Royal thoughts than any other matters of 
contemplation. In his story, the belly maintains its ancient 
pre-eminence undisputed, and without a.rival among the other 
naeihlfers, The habitual train of his inusings is such as the fol- 
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lowing. * We arrived at Namur very late; and although I be- 

* lieve our supper at the Hotel de Hollande was not a very good 
‘ one, we thought it excellent. We were disposed to be easily 
4 satisfied, and finding some tolerable Rhenish wiue, we drank 
4 pretty freely of it. Altogether I never perhaps made a better 
4 or more cheerful supper, (p. 130.) On another occasion, 

4 We had a pie and some claret, but we had forgotten bread ; 

* and whilst we cat the crust with the pie, we thought of Queen 
‘ Maria Theresa, who hearing one day the poor people pitied 
t-for being in want of bread, replied, “ But dear me, why do 
“ they not eat pie-crust?” We think it more likely that this 
should be a mistranslation, than a mistake by the King, of so 
noted a story. The saying was not of pie-crust, but of Brioche, 
a light cake only seen at the tables of the luxurious. 1 Eh ! 
4 Mon DicUy que ne mangetU ils de la Brioche. ’ The old say¬ 
ing was, * Sine Baccho et Cerere,Jugit Venus. * In the following 
passage, the happy union of Mad. de Balbi, a cold chicken and 
a bottle of claret, clearly typifies the above three deities in 
conjunction. * We alighted and entered the house. Mad. dc 
4 Balbi employed herself in procuring us some supper. That 
4 of the inn was good for nothing; but luckily she had a cold 
4 chicken and a bottle of claret, and we stopped. She had 
4 afterwards the goodness to give me up her bed ; cPAvaray 

* 'took that of her maid ; and the first time, for twenty months 
4 and a half, 1 lay down with an assurance of not being awak- 
4 ened by some scene of horror. ’ (12*7.) The following pas¬ 
sage is of superior interest; it is indeed highly wrought; and 
the alternate hopes and fears, the whole play of the passions, 
shows the hand of a master. 

‘ We resolved to stop at Marche ; and we sent Sayer forward to 
have supper ready for us at the inn of the posle, which the postmas¬ 
ter at Etnptines, who seemed to us a connoisseur in good living, had 
assured us was an excellent one. On our arrival in the town, we 
were taken to a house of good appearance, and we were rejoicing at 
finding so good an inn ; but we were soon informed that we were afc 
the house of an old officer of the regiment de Ligne, who had de¬ 
sired to receive us, because, notwithstanding the report of the post¬ 
master of Emptines, the inn of the posle was good for nothing. This 
* was a cruel disappointment for me, as I always distrust a family din¬ 
ner. I cast a sorrowful look upon d’ Avaray, whose countenance I 
found quite as much lengthened as my own. Our regret increased 
when our host, who had just got out of bed again (at nine o-clock in 
the evening), told us that he was quite miserable not to have jb^en 
apprised two hours earlier, fpnlh^wOuld have given us some pigeons 
h la cwpaudine; but his pigeons were now in the pigeon-house,' and 
his chickens alive, He had however sent to the paste for a leg 
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mutton, and we should have with it some sallad and some fresh eggs. 
These commons appeared to us somewhat short; but it was much 
worse, when, a moment after, bis cook returned, enraged against the 
mistress of the poste , who positively refused, she said, to lend her the 
leg of mutton. He offered us, in lieu, some veal cutlets, which we 
accepted. We were a little uneasy as to his wine, when we discover¬ 
ed by chance a letter, advising him of the arrival of a cask of old 
wine of Volnay of a superior quality. We were delighted at this 
discover}", and soon turned the conversation to the subject of what 
wine he usually drank. He told us vin de Bar; and that as the last 
vintage in that country had failed, he had thought of sending for 
some Burgundy, which had arrived about fifteen days ago, but that 
he had been advised to let it rest a month before he tapped it. We 
now fancied ourselves in a true Spanish inn ; and we were sorrow¬ 
fully remarking how appropriate was the appellation of Marche en 
famine ;• but, to our great and very agreeable surprise, the supper 
was tolerably good; and M. Donne (the name of our host), who 
proved a pleasant companion, had the kindness to tap, although pre¬ 
maturely, his wine of Volnay, which was really very good. 
pp. 137—140. 

So fully impressed does his present Most Christian Majesty 
appear to be with the sentiments delivered by his brother in his 
justly admired and celebrated will, where he enjoins such of his 
family as may ‘ have the misfortune to become kings, to con- 
‘ sider that they must devote themselves entirely to the happi¬ 
ness of their leliow-citizens. ’ The Journal from which we have 
been quoting, refers, no doubt, to occurrences which happened 
before Louis XVI.* s decease; but it was probably written after 
that event, and, indeed, was only published very lately, by the 
Royal Author, who was so much enamoured of his production 
as to correct the press himself. 

III. Madame d*Angoulcme’s Private Memoirs during her Impri¬ 
sonment. 

* The whole fire of .the Editor’s ultra-loyalty, which had been 
suppressed during the course of the King’s work, breaks out with 
redoubled fury as soon as he Comes to the grateful and conge¬ 
nial task of expounding and lauding the Duchess’s journal. Its 
authenticity, it seems, cannot be questioned; that is to say, it 
was published by authority , and alleged to have beenwrittenin 
the Tower of the Temple; The notes from which it was com¬ 
posed may have been, as is asserted,, written by stealth there, 
wtH J ^eneils secreted for the purpose; beta eonstdefabfe por- 
* fto#fetist have been written at leisure after the author’s libera- 
twm. . Indeed, while some passages are evidently copies of notes 
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written at the moment; others, from their turn of the expres¬ 
sion, are plainly retrospective. 

The perusal of these pages is a somewhat melancholy task; in 
spite of the efforts made at almost each pause by the Editor’s 
s violence, both in praise and vituperation, to check and even per¬ 
vert the feelings of the reader. The cruelty of the treatment to 
which the Royal captives were exposed, unjustifiable on every 
account, and made still more revolting by the needless severity 
and insult that accompanied it, remains to this day, as indeed 
*At will to all times, among the most unpardonable of the crimes 
which sullied the worst period of the Revolution. The cul¬ 
pable conduct of the Qiwen, and of the King acting under her 
guidance, might have justified measures of severity towards 
them as necessary for the safety of the new government; and 
we could not greatly have wondered at some excesses being 
committed against the whole family in the alarm excited by an 
invasion of which they were the occasion, and most probably 
the movers. But the continued maltreatment of the victims; 
the tormenting usage, above all, of the son, and the destruction 
of the sister of Louis XVI., are crimes not to be defended, nor 
even palliated, by any conceivable pretence of state necessity. 
Men of all parties in both countries must, therefore, unite in 
condemning them ; although a good deal of false colouring is 
*no doubt given to the facts in the Duchess’s Journal, and a great 
deal more in the Editor’s notes. 

The following passage, describing their mode of passing the 
day, is interesting; and the allusion to the Prussians is not the 
only sentence in these Memoirs from which we distinctly gather 
that the hopes of the prisoners were centered in the success of 
the invasion. 

* My father rose at seven, and was employed in his devotions till 
eight. Afterwards he dressed himself and my brother, and at nine 
came to breakfast with my mother. After breakfast, my father taught 
my brother his lessons till eleven. The child then played tiil twelve, 
at which hour the whole family was obliged to walk in the garden, 
whatever the weather might be; because the guard, which was re¬ 
lieved at that time, wished to see all the prisoners, and satisfy them¬ 
selves that we were safe. The walk lasted till dinner, which was at 
two o’clock. After dinner ray father and mother played at tric-trac 
or piquet, or, to speak more truly, pretended to play, that they might 
have an opportunity of saying a few words to one another. At four 
o'clock, my mother and we went up stairs and took my brother with 
us, as my fathetr was accustomed to sleep a little at this hour. At six 
my brother went down again to my father to say his lessons, and. to 
|>lay till supper-time. After supper, at nine o’clock, my mother un- 
drested him quickly, and put him to bed. We then went up te eur 
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apartment again, and the King did not go to bed till eleven. My mo¬ 
ther worked a good deal of tapestry : she directed my studies, and 
often made me read aloud. My aunt was frequently in prayer, 
and read every morning the divine service of the day. She. read 
a good many religious books, and sometimes, at the Queen’s re¬ 
quest, would read aloud. 

* They permitted us to have newspapers again, that we might 
see the retreat of the Prussians, and the horrid libels against the 
King, of which they were full. One day, one of these people 
said to us, “ Come, ladies, I have good news for you : several emi¬ 
grant traitors have been taken : if you are patriots, you must be glad 
of it. ” My mother, as usual, made no reply, and did not even ap¬ 
pear to hear him. Her calm contempt, and her dignified air, gene¬ 
rally struck them with respect. They seldom ventured to speak to 
her. * pp. 183-185. 

The different demeanour of the King and Queen is remark¬ 
able throughout. A deputation from the Convention having 
waited upon him, to ask if he had any complaint to make of his 
treatment? his answer was, ‘No; while permitted to remain 
‘ with my family, I ain happy . * The Queen being one day 
asked the same question, disdained to make any answer. The 
family do not seem to have been very easily pleased with the 
(187) services of their adherents. After Clery had been shut 
up with them for three months, when one should have though^ 
any offence he might formerly have given might be forgotten, 
We find him represented as having merited blame, and asked 
pardon, (p. 188);—a circumstance which his long services 
afterwards, and the fate he suffered for their sake, should have 
induced the Ultra Duchess to suppress at this distance of time, 
and so many years after his death. Indeed, Clery’s exemplary 
fidelity even satisfies the more than Ultra zeal of the Editor, who 
hesitates not to ‘ place him by the side of M. Hue for his af- 
* fectionate and heroic fidelity. * (p. 168.) This praise of gra¬ 
titude, except in words, must also, we fear, be withheld from the 
race ih question; else how can the Duchess account for suffer¬ 
ing a man like JVC. Harmand to die in an hospital, whither he 
was conveyed, when perishing of cold and hunger in the public 
streets 2 Though he took office under the Emperor, he had be¬ 
friended the Bourbons upon the most trying occasions; voting 
against the King’s death, and exerting himself, when a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, as far as a man could, to re¬ 
lieve the Dauphin, and preserve his life. It most be remarked, 
too, that he was but for a season in Napoleon’s favour, being, 
in fact, always a Royalist; 

redi^ffto a poverty* terified % the present Editor f severe, but 
f not dishonourable. ’ ■ " ' ■ r ■ ;■ 
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An extraordinary importance is attached by the Editor to 
M. Harmand’s report of what passed at his interview with the 
young Prince, afier the fall of Robespierre. M. II. relates, 
that lie maintained an obstinate silence, and would answer no 


questions, whether put in a friendly or authoritative tone; and 
he adds, that he was informed that he had never spoken since 
the day on which he was forced to sign a deposition against the 
Queefi. The Editor represents this as undeniably true, ami 
as something extremely striking. But we find no authority for 
fh t in the Duchess’s Narrative. On the contrary, she describes 
his conduct and habits in terms wholly inapplicable to a stale of 
continued and sullen silence. The following passage relates to 
the period of which Harmand’s story is told. 

‘ Another commissioner also, called Gomicr, came to assist Lau¬ 
rent. He took extraordinary care of my brother. For a great 
while, this poor child had no light. He was dying of fright. Go- 
mier obtained leave to give him a candle at night-fall; he even used 
to pass several hours with him, to amuse him. Gornier soon saw 
that his wrists and knees were swelled ; he was afraid the joints were 
about to grow callous. He mentioned it to the Committee, and ask¬ 
ed permission to take him to exercise in die garden. At first, he 
only removed him to the little parlour, which delighted the child, 
who was fond of a change of place. lie soon felt the attentions of 
.Cornier, and became fond of him : the poor boy had been long un¬ 
accustomed to kindness. ’ pp. 274*, 27.5. 

* During the winter, my brother had some attacks of fever. He 
could not be kept away from the lire. Laurent and Gornier used to 


coax him up to the leads to take the air, but he was hardly there 
when he complained of not being able to walk, and .wished to^go 
down again : he grew worse, and his knees swelled greatly. ’ p. 276. 

It should seem, then, that the story of the persevering silence 
is a little bit of the romance with which our neighbours often¬ 
times delight to embellish incidents sufficiently interesting and 
attractive in themselves—forgetting the sentence pronounced 
upon such irregular tastes by their great critic, ‘ Rein n’est 
beau que le vrai. * • 

The most interesting part of the Duchess’s Journal, as might 
be expected, is that where she touches upon the fatal catastro¬ 
phe of her parents. There is something very touching in her 
forlorn situation, deprived of her nearest relations one. Mies 
another, at a very tender age, with the knowledge that 




iwtence neav her, but wholly separated from her society; arid in 
an igrrnrancej still more distressing, of the fate which hhc| befal¬ 
len the t^vo whom she was most attached to, her mother and 
aunt. The following passage relates to a period nearly £ year 
after the Queen’s execution. 
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‘ Next morning, at ten o’clock, Laurent came into my room, and 
inquired politely whether I wauled any thing. He visited me three 
times a day, but always with civility, and, in addressing me, he did 
not thce-and-thou (tutoyer ) me. He never searched the drawers, nor 
oilier pieces of furniture. 

‘ At the end of three days, the Convention sent a deputation to 
ascertain the situation of my brother. The members were struck 
with pity at the state in which they found him, and directed that, he 
should be better treated. Laurent got him a clean bed out of my 
room, the old one being filled with bugs and vermin : he made him 
bathe himself, and cleansed him from the filth with which lie was ctf»- 
vered. However, they still left him alone. 

* I soon asked Laurent about what gave me the liveliest concern, 
the fate of rny mother and aunt, of whose deaths I was still igno¬ 
rant. I also asked to be permitted to rejoin my mother. He repli¬ 
ed, with an air of concern, that my inquiries should not be addressed 
to him. 

4 Next day came some men in scarfs, to whom I repeated the 
same question, and they gave me the same answer. They added, 
that they did not see why 1 should wish to be released, as I seemed 
to be very comfortable. “ It is dreadful, ” I replied, “ tb he sepa¬ 
rated Jar more, than a year from one’s mother , i without even hearing uohat 
has become of her , or of my aunt, ” “ You are not ill ? ” No, Sir, 

but the cruellest illness is that of the heart. " “ I tell you again, that 

we can do nothing for you ; but I advise you to*be patient, and sub¬ 
mit to the justice and goodness of the French people. ” I had no¬ 
thing more to say. 

V1 was exposed, next morning, by the explosion which took place 
At the plain of Grenelle, which terrified me greatly. 

4 During all this time, my brother still remained alone. Laurent 
visited him thrice a day, but he was afraid to show him all the atten¬ 
tion he wished, for he was closely watched. He took, however, 
more care of me, and I had every reason to be satisfied with him 
during the whole time of his attendance. He frequently inquired 
whether I wanted any thing, and begged me to ask for what I might 
wish for, and to ring my bell when 1 wanted any thing. He gave 
me back the tinder-box, and allowed me candles.' pp. 271-274*. 

With respect to the King’s trial and death, some things are 
related which deserve to be known as correcting the common 
accounts, but some also which must be incorrect. The touch¬ 
ing stories’told of the scene with his family, and his parting 
from them to mount the scaffold—-a scene which has been hand¬ 
led both in prose and verse, and represented in all sizes of pic¬ 
tures—turns out to be a fiction; for he never took leave of 
them at all. The following passage, however, which proves 
this contains also a very material error. 

; * — At last, on the 18th January, the day on which the 

sentence was pronounced, the municipal officers entered the &ing’f 
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room at eleven o’clock, saying, that they had now orders never to 
lose sight of him for a moment. He asked if his fate was decided. 
They answered, No. 

‘ Next morning M. Malesherbes came to acquaint him that the 
„ sentence had been pronounced; “ but, Sire,” he added, “these 
wretches are not yet masters, and every honest man will endeavour 
to save your Majesty, or to die at your feet. ” “ M. de Malesher- 

bes, ” said# the King, “ such proceedings would involve a great 
many persons, and would excite a civil war in Paris—/ had rather 
die. —You will therefore, I entreat of you, command them from me 
-'To make no effort to save me—the King of France never dies! ” 

4 After this conference he wa# never allowed to see his counsel 
again. He addressed a note to the municipal officers, to ask to see 
them, and to complain of the hardship of being kept under perpe¬ 
tual inspection. No attention was paid to his representations. 

‘ On Sunday, the 20th January, Garat the minister of justice, and 
the other members of the executive power, came to announce to him 
the sentence for his execution next day. My father heard it with 
fortitude and piety: he demanded a respite of three days, to know 
what the fate of his family was to be, and to have a Catholic con¬ 
fessor. The respite was refused. Garat assured him that there was 
no charge against his family, and that it would be sent out of France. 
The Abbe Edgeworth de Firmont w r as the priest he wished for. He 
gave his address, and Garat brought him. The King dined as usual, 
which surprised the municipal officers, who expected that he would 
endeavour to commit suicide. 

4 About seven o’clock in the evening we learned the sentence by 
the newsmen, who came crying it under our windows : a decree of 
the Convention permitted us to see the King. We ran to his apart¬ 
ment, and found him much altered ; he wept for us, and not for fear 
of death ; he related his trial to my mother, apologizing for the 
wretches who hid condemned him; he told her, that it was proposed 
to attempt to save him by having recourse to the primary assemblies, 
but that he would not consent, lest it should excite confusion in the 
country. He then gave my brother some religious advice, and de¬ 
sired him, above all* to forgive those who caused his death ; and he 
gave him his blessing, as well as to me. 

‘ My mother was very desirous that the whole family should pass 
- the night with my father; but he opposed this, observing to her 
how much he needed some hours of repose and quiet. She asked at 
least to be allowed to see him next morning, to which he consented. 
But, when we were gone, lie requested that we might not be permit¬ 
ted to return, as our presence afflicted him too much. He then rOr 
mained with his confessor till midnight, when he went to bed. ’ jpp. 

■ 196—200. ; 

Now* an important part of this narrative is most certainly 
contrary to the fact; it is inserted, we should suppose, fcmg a£ 
ter the body of the Journal was written, possibly at the time of 
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publication; and the object of the invention (for such it is) can 
only be to magnify the merits of Louis XVI. We allude to 
the alleged refusal of the King to allow an appeal to the Pri¬ 
mary Assemblies, out of tenderness towards the peace of the 
capital, which might be endangered by such a proceeding. The'" 
clumsy fabrication of this has, as usually happens, overdone 
the matter. Instead of making the Duchess.tell it a| something 
she had heard from others, he makes her give the story as told 
in her presence by the King to the Queen. Now, that any 
such thing could have happened, is quite impossible; for hk. 
counsel, M. Deseze, after the lenience was passed, appeared at 
the Bar, and stated, that ‘ Louis had given his express charge 

* to read a letter, signed with his own hand ; ’ and which, far 
from refusing to invoke the judgment of Primary Assemblies, 
runs in these words, ‘ I owe it to my honour, I owe it to 

* my family, not to subscribe to a sentence which declares me 
‘ guilty of a crime of which I cannot accuse myself. In con- 

* sequence, I appeal to the Natio w, from the sentence of its re- 

* presentatives; and I commit, by these presents, to the fidelity of 
‘ my defenders, to make known to the National Convention this 

* appeal, by all the means in their power, and to demand that 
‘ mention of it be made in the minutes of their sitting. * (Sign¬ 
ed) * Louis.* His counsel were accordingly heard in succes¬ 
sion in support of the appeal; and that no doubt may remain df 
this step having had the King’s sanction, M. Malesherbcs, in 
his narrative of what passed between that prince and his advo¬ 
cates, plainly intimates, that he went from the Bar, 4 where all 
‘ three had spoken, and urged an appeal to the people, * to re¬ 
port what had passed. It is true, he adds, that when he told 
him of the disposition which he perceived among the people in 
the streets, to attempt a rescue by means of violence and insur¬ 
rection, and that many had offered to save him if their' own de¬ 
struction could accomplish it, he desired those persons might he 
told, that he would not suffer any blood to be shed in such an 
attempt; and added, that he had refused to allow it when he 
might have been saved by such means; plainly intimating, that 
be riew. regarded such an attempt as desperate. But a perfect¬ 
ly different turn is given to this in the Duchess’s narrative, both . 
where she relates (or some one for her) what the King told the 
Queen, and where she alters the whole sense of what really did 
pass between the King and hie advocate. 

And here we cannot avoid tlie ined^reethess of the ■ 

Cerumen tutor, jn .his relhu ris 

■ and:;Qh#eri’s,aavocates. ■■■■ The exh ava^ant praises which he be¬ 
stows on those who ventured to de&ha these illuspious parties, 
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are almost as much overdone os his^ivectlves against M. Tar- 
4 get, a wretched preacher of law, and liberty, and liberality; ’ 
who, we are told, 4 had the baseness to decline this honourable, 

‘ and, to a man of professional feeling, indispensable duty. * 
M. Target, as is well known, declined the arduous task on ac¬ 
count of his ‘ age and infirmities. * Indeed, the French Bar 
never, throughout the worst times of the Revolution, showed 
any backwardness to meet the risks attendant upon a faithful 
and fearless discharge of their professional duties. In the reign 
of terror, all the victims of the Revolutionary Tribunal were de¬ 
fended by counsel; and no one is said to have suffered for thus 
exercising the functions of his calling. Such bodies, indeed, 
being pretty well resolved on the decision they are to give be¬ 
fore the trial, are as little likely to be enraged at the advocates 
who appear for the accused, as they arc to be obstructed in the 
pursuit of injustice by their exertions. The praise of M. Male- 
sherbes is, in one particular, more than might have been ex¬ 
pected from this Editor. 4 Illustrious by his life, and even, if 
‘ possible, more so by his death, which was as heroic as that of 
‘ Sir Thomas More, * seems a lavish measure of eulogy for one 
who, we are afterwards told {p. 284), was a professed infidel. 

This writer certainly neither praises nor blames by halves, 
'and not often with a felicity proportioned to his vehemence, 
llis zeal is, indeed, very rarely according to knowledge; and 
we have seldom, out of a common party paper, seen any one 
who exposed himself more to exposure and retorts, by his in¬ 
consistencies and heedless violence. We must admit, no doubt, 
that Buonaparte is always to be bitterly reviled, 4 in season and 
out of season: * but surely be cannot be much charged with hav¬ 
ing preferred men because of their jacobinism and atheism ; yet 
we find a certain Dupont commemorated, who 4 was a regicide, 
‘ and boasted in the tribune that he was an atheist; * where¬ 
withal our judicious Editor must add, 4 these two qualities could 
‘ not fail to recommend him to Buonaparte, who employed 
1 him, * The venerable, gallant, and amiable La Fayette is, in 
the space of seven lines, called somewhere about ten coarse 
names ; the kind of figure which this author mistakes for elo- 
quence, in common with a set of female rhetoricians who in¬ 
hibit the left bank of the Thames, near London Bridge, and 
dwi'e keep their adaden^y. 

The adepts Ihis s|no^ as we have heard, fully 

more unpleasant friends thtin ad^ersariey and truly, our Editor 
'^sbiihs-the ; ve:ry;in the noted Spanish 

fbr instahee, can be less grateful to the most 
legitimate Emperor of all the Austrian, than this way of men- 
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tioning Robespierre’s project of marrying the French princess! 
— 4 He had the audacity to raise his thoughts to the hand of the 
4 young princess. *— 4 A dislike to preserve any trace of this 

* surprising insolence, induced the first editor to omit this pas- 
4 sage.’ (p. 267.) Yet Robespierre was at the head of the go*- 
vernment, and the Duchess was in prison, and utterly helpless; 
far more so than the Archduchess of Austria was some years 
after, when such audacity was successful, and such insolence 
ceased to surprise. Again, we find a piece of composition in 
p. 213, which will probably be termed rhodomontade in seme 
parts of the British dominions. A search of the captive females 
had been ordered ; and the expression is, * Its faultier a discre - 

* tion. *—‘ This phrase * (says the Editor) is, thank Heaven ! 

4 untranslateable into our language: None but the monsters of 
4 the French age of liberality and reason could have thought d 
4 fouiller a discretion des femmes,* Indeed! Not even in the 
customhouses which stud the legitimate frontiers of Austria 
and Prussia ? But we may find the thing without the name. 
Did our Editor ever hear of such places as St Helena? And 
there may be countries where ten thousand times worse than the 
thing, name and all, shall be found .rank enough; aye, and per¬ 
petrated by those before whom this ranting Ultra would fain be 
permitted, crawling on his belly, to lick the dust. We speak* 
not of the realms which our magnanimous Alexander blesses 
with the delights of his universal benevolence, including Sibe¬ 
ria, the knout and the knife, but only of a nearer and more 
civilized region,—for example, Milan. Talk, indeed, of our 
language having no name for the act of outrage on female deli¬ 
cacy by barbarous treatment—unmanly insult—indecent pry- 
ings—disgusting exposures—hired treachery—suborned false¬ 
hood ! Our languager- the tongue spoken by the King, by the 
Lords, and by the Commons of our country! Truly this edi¬ 
tor has but two positions to choose between—the height of ig¬ 
norance or of audacity. Nay, the horror with which he re¬ 
gards all the treatment of Marie-Antoinette, is somewhat un¬ 
thinking* ‘ The tribunal that murdered the Queen, *—•* the 
4 vilg and ferocious wretches* who did pot take the interest in 

4 the Queen’s fate which all honest men dud* ’ The indigna- « 
tion freely expressed ■at;the, ; n»ore^^ 


her—had 
pge and nation. 
p\ the French 
republicanism; tneyp 
gs well as by their blood 
Royalty; they never whin 
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Throne and the Altar, while they were undermining the one by 
their greedy ambition, and polluting the other by their hypo¬ 
critical profligacy; they professed to choose their victim because 
she had worn a crown, and because they were resolved that no 
one should wear it after her; and they disdained to shed croco¬ 
dile tears over the voluntary work of their own hands. It has 
sometimes been said of those men who destroyed the French 
Queen, that they had every vice but avarice and hypocrisy. 
This praise, such as it is, belongs to them. They are men who 
have not in all things found servile imitators. 


Art. VI. Reasons for the Immediate Repeal of the Tax on 
Foreign Wool . By James Bischoff. 3d edition, pp. 47. 
London, 1820. 


|p to a very recent period, the woollen manufacture was of 
greater importance and value than any other branch of 
our national industry; and though now surpassed by that of 
cotton, it still continues to be one of the principal*sources 
of our wealth and power. In his elaborate and valuable work 
on Insurance, Sir F. M. Eden estimates the value of the manu¬ 
factured woollen goods annually consumed in Great Britain, at 
eleven millions; and if to this we add seven millions, which is 
about the average value of those exported, the total value of the 
annual produce of this manufacture will be about eighteen 
millions. The value of the raw material has been estimated by 
Sir Frederick and others, at one-third of the total value of the 
goods# or at six millions, leaving a sum of twelve millions as the 
aggregate amount of profits and wages. It is difficult to as¬ 
certain the precise proportions in which this sum is divided be¬ 
tween capitalists and labourers. We believe, however, that we shall 
not be far wrong if we suppose the profits of the manufacturers, 
and the sum necessary to indemnify them for the wear and tear 
of machinery, and die waste of capital in general, to amount to¬ 
gether to 18 per cent, of the 12 millions, or to 2,160,000/., 
leaving 9,840,000/. as the total amount of wages. There is a 
considerable discrepancy In the accounts of the rate of wages 
earned by the workmen. We have, however, been assure^, 
Qn what we reckon extremely good authority, that IS/, may bo 

jinnmii (|| | in " ■ 1 Hi 


^, wages obtained by the v# 

of industry. 

^ ^ : , l ‘ e gtoss amount of wages, or 9,840,000/. by 

,006 as the total number of Workmen*- And, 
comparatively liniited extent to which children 
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are employed, we may, on the most moderate hypothesis, double 
the number of workmen to get the whole number of persons 
supported by the wages of labour in the woollen manufacture. 
Exclusive, therefore, of the master manufacturers, or of those 
who live on the profits of stock, it is plain that no fewer than 
1,100,000 or one-thirteenth part of the inhabitants of Britain are 
supported by the woollen manufacture—a manufacture, it must 
be recollected, of which more than one-third of the produce is 
regularly exported to other countries. 

Most of the witnesses examined at the Bar of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons in 1800, on the question of allowing the’ 
free exportation of wool to Ireland, concur in representing the 
value of the woollens annually manufactured, and the number 
of persons employed, as considerably greater than we have now 
stated. But the numbers we have now given, though greatly 
within the mark, are more than sufficient to demonstrate the pa¬ 
ramount importance of this manufacture, and the extreme im¬ 
policy of any measure having a tendency to endanger so fruitful 
a source of employment and of wealth. 

Instead, however, of continuing that protection and favour 
to this manufacture which it had enjoyed for centuries, and in¬ 
stead of attempting to relieve it from the various trammels and 
restrictions which the friendly but mistaken zeal of a less en¬ 
lightened age had imposed, the late Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer proposed in 1819, that the duty of about §d. per lib. 
(7s. lid. per cwt.) on all foreign wool imported, should be in¬ 
creased to 6d. per lib.! The history of this increase of duty is 
not a little curious and instructive. The augmentation of the 
revenue was its apparent object; but its real object was to check 
the importation of foreign wool; and thus, by increasing the 
demand for, and consequently the price of British wool, to o- 
perate as a boon to the agriculturists, who had become exces¬ 
sively clamorous about the competition of the foreign wool 
growers. It has been very generally estimated, that the quan¬ 
tity of wool annually raised in Great Britain, amounts to ubout 
144 millions of pounds; but this is probably exaggerated; and 
taking# at 100 millions, if the increased duty on foreign 
tprool liad added, as the agriculturists cpif|i^|iidy anticipated, 
$d. per lib. to the price of British wool, i| would have trans¬ 
ferred a sum of no less than 2,083,000f. Sterling a year to 
tfeeir |jideketsi from the pockets of the domestic and foreign con¬ 
sumers of our woollen manufactures. The prospect of realizing 
so large a sum,-r-for it is imp^siHe#i^ any d- 

: ther^foduipametit,--rtitade the 

po*c the duty in question. Nor is it any longer a secret that 
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its imposition actually formed the stipulated price paid by Mr 
Vansittart, for the unnatural support given by the landed inter¬ 
est in Parliament, to the precious scheme introduced by him in 
1819, for raising three millions of new taxes ! Among other 
items, these taxes embraced an additional duty on malt; and it 
deserves to be remarked, as indicative of the spirit of the parties, 
that only i\ very short period was suffered to elapse after the agri¬ 
culturists had succeeded in getting the tax laid on wool, before 
they turned round on the minister, and forced him to reduce 
the malt duty. And while they have ever since successfully re¬ 
sisted every attempt to procure a repeal of the wool tax, they 
have obtained the repeal of the agricultural horse tax, and of 
the additional leather tax, just because they fancied they pressed 
with peculiar severity on themselves ! Such is a true account of 
the wool tax. But its supporters in Parliament were too cau¬ 
tious to state the motives by which they were actuated. They 
contended that the proposed duty was no more than a fair com¬ 
pensation to the agriculturists for the loss they sustained by the 
restriction on the exportation of British wool; and they farther 
contended, that it was quite visionary to suppose that our su¬ 
periority in that manufacture could be in the least degree en¬ 
dangered by so small a tax. For the reasons already stated, 
these arguments appeared satisfactory to a large majority in 
both Houses of Parliament. The duty was in consequence 
imposed; and the official accounts we shall immediately lay be¬ 
fore our readers, show that the foreign woollen trade has since 
gradually and progressively declined \ 

It was easy, indeed, to foresee this decline from the beginning. 
We arc far from possessing the same decided ascendancy in the 
woollen manufacture, that we possess in the cotton and hard¬ 
ware manufactures. It is an undoubted fact, that the French, 
Prussians, and Saxons, manufacture fine cloths of a superior 
quality to any that are manufactured in England. Mr Jacob, 
who will not certainly be suspected of being an alarmist, or of 
representing, the improvements made by foreigners in a too fa¬ 
vourable point of view, has given some information with respect 
to the Prussian woollen manufacture, in his account of his Tra¬ 
vels in Germany, published in 1820 , which bears directly pn 
the present question, and is of very great importance. 

‘ The increase m Merino sheep, ' says Mr Jacob, * has given, 
and still continues to give, a great stimulus to the fine woollen ma¬ 
nufactures, especially to those in the newly acquired provinces bor¬ 
dering on France, where some of the best fine woollens that Europe 
can exhibit are made. In the department of the lioer, or as it is 
now called, of Aaphen, just within the boundary line that separates 
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the Prussian dominions from France, the towns of Eupen, Aachen, 
Montjoie, Stolberg, and Malmedy, prepare from the native wool the 
finest cloths and eassimeres, the annual value of which is at pre- 
sent about 1,250,000/. Sterling; and they give employment to 
50,000 workmen, as well as to every hind of machinery that has 
been invented in England or elsewhere . The fabrics have been much 
improved ; the manufacturers contend, that their cloths are superior 
in quality, and lower in price, than any that we can make; and, at 
the last fair of Leipsic, where the buyers and sellers met in great 
numbers, in consequence of a dispute on the subject, a committee 
was appointed, who were neither interested in the manufactures of 
England, nor in those of the Rhine, but who, as purchasers, may be 
presumed to be both competent and impartial judges, to examine 
and report on the best cloth in the city, from the two countries. 
Their decision, I am sorry to say, was unanimously in favour of the 
cloths from Eupen. The encouragement given to them by the mer¬ 
chants from Greece and from Turkey, who meet the manufacturers 
at Leipsic or at Frankfort on the Oder, has acted as a stimulus to 
greater exertions, and to a greater extension of their several esta¬ 
blishments. The fine cloths of Eupen appear to me not to be 
sheared so close as ours, or to have more wool raised by the teazles ; 
so that, though they do not look so beautiful when new, they can 
be worn longer before they become threadbare. * p. 246. 

Of all the continental manufacturers, the competition of those 
of Prussia and Saxony is the most serious to this country. We 
find their woollens and linens in every quarter of the globe. 
They come into contact with us in all the markets of the Con¬ 
tinent, and in those of North America, Brazil, and China. 
Neither is it merely in the finer descriptions of woollen goods 
that we have to fear their competition. They are gaining fast 
upon us in those of an inferior description; and, as the tax 
chiefly operates to raise the price of our coarser cloths, it has 
given a proportional advantage to those who manufacture simi¬ 
lar articles on the Continent. Independently, however, of this 
circumstance, it is certain that German woollen goods had be- 
gun, previously to the period when the tax was imposed, to enter 
into a successful competition with ours in foreign markets. In 
proof of this, we may refer to the evidence of Mr Bain bridge, 
wfyo is a very extensive general merchant, before the Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons*, appointed, in 1820 , to inquire 
into the state of the foreign trade of the country. On Mr B. 
being asked whether he thought that an increase in the means 
of paying for our manufactures would produce an increased 
consumption of them in 

;i £ ,irtyered'j-—‘ ■ I believe : the wbolleh ihanu&ctu^ 

Hii^gcli a state as to be able to compete with us completely? v 
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* I speak of it particularly, because we are in the habit of hav* 

* ing transactions with tne United States of America; and I 

* find, that a very considerable proportion of fine woollens, and 

* of coarse woollens and stuffs, are absolutely shipped hom the 

* Netherlands, and from ports contiguous, part of which I un- 

* derstand to come from the interior of Germany, and from 

* Saxony in particular; so that a poitionof the trade which we 
« have been in the habit of transacting with the United States, 

* is finding its way from the north of Europe. I therefore con- 

* ceive, that their manufactures are competing very much with 
‘ the manufactures of this country; and consequently, they 
‘ would not come to us to receive a supply of those articles 

* which they can purchase from their own manufacturers at 

* home. *—( Commons Report , printed 9th March 1821, p. 48.) 
In corroboration of what Mr Bainbridge has here stated, we 

have learned, from unquestionable authority, that some of the 
first English manufacturers have lately received orders, from 
their correspondents in Russia, to discontinue sending them 
fine cloths, because they could procure them of as good a qua¬ 
lity, and at a much lower price, from Prussia and Saxony. 

Such was the nature of the foreign competition with which 
the English woollen manufacturers had to contend, when Mr 
Vansittart took it into his head to lay a tax on the raw material 
used by them ! He could not possibly be ignorant of the very 
great improvement and extension of the manufacture carried on 
by their rivals in Germany: For a Report is made every four 
years to the Prussian government on the state of agriculture 
and manufactures; and in this Report, which is published, the 
extent of every separate branch of manufacturing industry, and 
every new discovery and improvement made in it, are particu¬ 
larly detailed. Although, therefore, Mr Vansittart had not 
deigned to consult an English manufacturer on the subject of 
his tax, he might have learned its impolicy and ruinous tenden¬ 
cy from this official document. But the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman was determined to have a surplus revenue of Jive mil¬ 
lions placed at the disposal of ministers; and, to effect this dar¬ 
ling object, it was necessary to sacrifice the interests of the 
woollen manufacturers, nr of 1,100,000 of the inhabitants of 
Britain, to procure the mMfiiamentary support of a few rapacious 
and mercenary landlord*) 1 

Neither Is It contended in the House of 

aunts, that the burden imposed by this tax is only of trifiiajl 
amount* Osn fhe contrary,»It most oppressive. The average! 
annual impoiiatkj of foreign wool, for the ten years previous 
to amounted to about eleven millions of pounds, more 
vox* xxxix. mo, 17* H * 
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than a third of which was sold at and under 2s. Gd. per pound, 
and the remainder at about 5s. per ditto. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that the duty of 6d. per pound makes an addition of no 
less than twenty per cent, to the price paid by the English ma- 
nufaCturer for all his coarse wool imported from abroad, and 
of ten per cent, to the price of the liner parcels. Now, consi¬ 
dering the extent to which foreign competition had already 
been carried, and considering also that the foreign manufac¬ 
turers were totally exemptedJrom this harden , it must have been 
evident, on the slightest reflection, that the effect of the tax 
could not be otherwise than injurious; and that, if it did not 
immediately drive the English manufacturer out of the foreign 
market, it would, by giving so great an advantage to the fo¬ 
reigner, foice him gradually to contract his exports to the mar¬ 
kets open to the competition of both parties. And such has 
really been the case. For, while the exports of those species of 
goods made exclusively of long or English wool, and which are 
not affected by the tax, have rather increased since 1819, the 
exports of those made wholly or partly of shoit woo], in the ma¬ 
nufacture of which foreign taxed wool is used to a greater or less 
extent, have alarmingly declined. The subjoined official ac¬ 
counts will render this obvious:— 

1 

Account of the declared value of the Woollen Goods wholly manu¬ 
factured from short wool, and principally affected by the wool tax, 
exported in the years ending 5th January 

1816 . . L.7,388,4<79 1820 . . L.4,361,334 

1817 . . 5,872,191 1821 . . 3,742,050 

1818 . . 5,498,250 1822 . . 4,432,072 

1819 . . 5,829,573 



Account of the declared value of Woollen Goods partly manufac¬ 
tured from long and partly from short wool, and which are par¬ 
tially affected by the wool tax, exported in the years ending 5th 
January 

. 1816 . . L.604,543 1820 . . L,391,978 

1817 • . 462,724 1321 . . 328,180 

. 3818 . . ,506,062 1822 . . 388,843 

3810 p * . %M>32 


Account of the declared value of the Woollen Goods wholly manu- 

E ured from long or English wool, and which are not affected by 
Woof tlty the ^y ears ending 8th ^ ^ 

* ihi7 ! ! %m>m' i$*t ! *. 

1318 . . 1,954,618 1822 . . 2,480821 

1819 . . 2,608,354 ■ \ . 
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Account of the total declared value of all sorts of Woollen Goods ex¬ 
ported in the years ending 5th January 


1816 . . L.10,200,926 

1817 . . 8,404-,527 

1818 . . 7,958,927 

1819 . . 9,047,959 

These statements furnish an 


1820 

1821 

1822 


L,6,899,693 
6,279,164 
7,395,185 


unanswerable demonstration of 


the impolicy and injurious effects of this tax. They show, that 
our foreign woollen trade had begun to decline previously to its 
imposition; that this decline has since been greatly accelerated; 
and that it has almost wholly taken place in those descriptions 
of goods which are affected by the tax. Neither must it be for¬ 
gotten, in estimating the effects of this tax, that the demand 
for British woollen goods has been of late vastly extended, both 
in the East Indies and China; and that, but for the opening of 
this new market, to which foreigners have not hitherto had ac¬ 
cess, the injury iuflicted on our foreign woollen trade by the 
tax would have been still more striking and obvious. But, 
independently altogether of this circumstance, we doubt whe¬ 
ther any such clear and decisive evidence to prove the injurious 
nature of a tax os is contained in the previous statements has 
ever been laid before the public. It can no longer be question¬ 
ed, that a branch of industry, emphatically called by Lord Hale 
the basis of all our commerce, ’ and which feeds and clothes 
a thirteenth part of the whole population of Great Britain, has 
been seriously injured; and that this injury has been mainly oc¬ 
casioned by the imposition of a duty on the raw material which, 
when greatest, has barely produced 400,000k a year! We 
think too favourably of Messrs Robinson and Hubkisson, to 
suppose it possible that they will allow the foreign woollen 
trade of the country to be paralyzed, and eventually destroyed, 
for the sake of this miserable pittance. Even the paternal feel¬ 
ings of the Noble Lord by whom the tax was imposed, cannot 
be allowed to stand m the way of its repeal. To maintain it, 
would not be to sacrifice the goose for the sake of the golden 
eras, but for the sake of the offal she has picked up. 

That the agriculturists will continue to oppose the repeal of the 
wool-tax, may be expected. These gentlemen seem to think that 
they possess an undikbtrid light to stuff their own pockets at the 
expense of their neighbours. This, however, is not quite so easy 
a matter as they suppose. It is »o purpose dial they make 
laws to xpooopoliee pW Supply of earn ana wool, and to fdree 
Up their prices, unless they ban, at the same time, secure,an 
tie supply of customers to take them off at the high prices. 
ym Is what they neither have done, nor con do. So far, 
from the wool-tax having been of any advantage to 

H2 
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them, its effect has been distinctly and completely the reverse. 
By paralyzing the energies of the manufacturer, and narrowing 
the foreign demand for his produce, it has really operated to 
lessen the demand for British wool, and to sink, not to raise, its 
price. * It is a fallacy and an absurdity, ’ as Sir Matthew Dee-* 
ker has conclusively observed, * to think to raise or keep up the 

* value of lands by oppressions on the people that cramp their 

* trade; for, if trade declines, the common people must either 

* come upon the parish, or fly for business to oar neighbours: 

* In the first case, they become a heavy tax on the rich, and,. 

« instead of buying the produce of the lands, must have it given 
‘ them; and in the second, when the consumers are gone, what 

* price will the produce of lands bear ? *— (Essay on the Causes 
of the Decline of Foreign Trade , p. 57, ed. 1756.) 

The woollen manufacturers have bad several meetings with 
Ministers on the subject of this tax. At the last meeting, which 
took place in June, after a good deal of discussion, the Earl of 
Liverpool stated, that his Majesty*s Ministers would consult to 
the repeal of the tax, provided the manufacturers would consent 
to the fee exportation of British wool! To understand the na¬ 
ture of this singular condition, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
that the woollen manufacture is divided into two great and to¬ 
tally distinct branches—that of cloths, and that of worsteds* 
The cloths are prepared exclusively from short wools, attd tb'e 
whole foreign wool imported into the country is used in their ma¬ 
nufacture. The worsteds, on the other hand, are prepared ex¬ 
clusively from long English wool, without any intermixture of 
foreign. The repeal of the tax is thus an object of the greatest 
importance to the cloth manufacturers, without being of any 
consequence whatever to the worsted manufacturers; while, on 
account of the presumed scarcity of long wool on the Continent, 
the restriction on exportation is supposed to be of considerable 
advantage to the latter, without being of the least advantage to 
the former! To make the consent of diffj&fent classes or ma- 
nu&cturers to a measure with respect to 'which their interests 
ate so widely different, a sine ytta non to the repeal of the tote 
qt| fijixst about o» absurd as if Oovernment had told the 
pftvafo traders in 1813 that foe «€foe East India Com- . 
pant am quite m&spmsftble Mbe mm a Wild opening** 
foe trade with the East l ot tpfoiiefrla idea*, who 

wool-tax has been proved Id be imptedimtitf* and extremely 
injurious to one of tfie principal mamtmCtures of the country* 
Its repeal is, therefore, liupiattetely required j and it wotxhh he 
x»o»t Jesuitical and unworthy of foe Cfovermhefit of a great *ta- 
tfote #> attempt to evade the performance of an act demanded 
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alike by sound policy, and a just regard to tlic best interests 
of the country, by making it depend on the impracticable con¬ 
dition of those who arc not interested in it voluntarily consent-* 
ingto give up what they consider an advantageous monopoly. 

• But without waiting for this consent, there can be no question 
that Ministers would do well to abolish the restriction on the free 
exportation of British wool, as well as the tax on the importation 
-of foreign wool. This restriction was enacted in a comparatively 
barbarousage, before the true principles of commercial intercourse 
were well understood; and it is undeniably certain, that every 
such restriction, whether on exportation or importation, has a 
tendency to force the capital and industry of the country into em¬ 
ployments where they are necessarily less productive of advan¬ 
tage than they would be, were it left to the sagacity of indivi¬ 
duals to find out those that are naturally most beneficial. It 
would, moreover, be easy to show that, in point of fact, the 
worsted manufacturers have never reaped any real advantage 
from this restriction; although, had such been the case former¬ 
ly, the late improvements in machinery must now have rendered 
it quite inoperative. Up to 1818, or thereabouts, no wool of 
less than Jive inches in length, or, as it is technically termed, in 
the staple, could be made into worsted; but, since then, ma¬ 
chinery has been so much improved as to enable worsteds to be 
manufactured from wool of only three inches in length. The 
lone wool of the country has thus been virtually about doubled t 
andfas the same machinery is now used in Prussia and France, 
a proportional increase must have taken place in the Continental 
long wools. In these circumstances, it is quite absurd to sup¬ 
pose that the smallest injury could arise to our worsted manu¬ 
factures by allowing the freest exportation of British wool; 
whil& by repealing this restriction, the only ground on which 
40 ^ rame an y thing like an excuse for the wool-tax. 
Wan! be done ft way. 

But whatever may be done with the restriction on exporta* 
tion, 4 is indispensable that the wool-tax should be repealed. 
We must not forget that the cloth manufacture is more than 
three times the value of the worsted manufacture; and it would 
fa# downright madness to sacrifice it, either for the sake of pro* 
serving an imaginary^ vantage to the latter, or for a Mi 
pittance pi 5P9,0OQ& or 400,QOQ& a year! ' 
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Abt. VII, Thoughts on the Necessity of Improving the Condi¬ 
tion of the Slaves in the jJrtiis/i Colonies, with a view to their 
ultimate Emam ipafton, and on the Practicability, the Safety , 
and the Advantages of the latter Measure. By T. Clarkson; 
E^q. Second Edition, corrected. 8vo. pp. 60. London, 
Hatchard. 1823. 

F ew things could have given the friends of justice and huma¬ 
nity more gratification, or less surprise, than to find tho 
excellent and enlightened man whose name recommends this 
very able Tract, coming forward, from the repose to which he 
haa so well entitled himself by the useful labours of bis early 
life, and devoting what remains of his days (may they be many 
as they are honourable •) to the final triumph of a cause, in the 
history of which his fame will be held in lasting remembrance, 
—second to that of Wilberforce alone. He has been labouring 
with his wonted cheerfulness and perseverance, not only in the 
composition of this admirable work, but in traversing the coun¬ 
try to aid, by his presence and councils, the diffusion of full in¬ 
formation, upon a question which ignorance alone can incum¬ 
ber with any difficulty or doubt. The formation of a Society 
for this purpose has been already mentioned by us; its mem¬ 
bers have increased rapidly since that time; and it now has 
branches in almost every part of the Island, more or less close¬ 
ly connected with the parent stocks at Liverpool and London. 
The principle upon which they everywhere proceed, is that 
which we nave now broached—that a fuller knowledge of the 
subject is alone wanting to an unanimous concurrence of opi¬ 
nion, and complete practical success. A surer indication of 
conscientious conviction cannot be imagined, nor a betternar- 
nest of ultimate victory be desired, nor a stronger title tm/mm 
advanced. The friends of the oppressed only Say to tbeTOs* 
niunity at large, * Examine and judge for yourselves— if we am 
* right, the inquiry will convince yon; and if you are eon* 
« vinced, we rely upon your cooperation.' Let men be well 
assured that this is a test which no system, ecclesiastical or civil, 
x>or ihy line of policy, nor any particular measure* will ever 
venture on if conscious of wrong, or on ever have the least 
reason to dread, unlefes it Is undeserving «f support from tho 
good and the wfce. The golden rule la this—to mm whatever 


reason to dmad* nnlefes it Is undeseryimr «f support from the 
good and the wfre. The gdldeh rule is mn-to 4m whatever 
Stuns the light I s 

When the means arc considered by which the Negroni 
Oliviodl over to the American Settlements* and when 

Recollected by what measures of violence they are dupe* 
kept In a state ot bondage* aa alien to their own nature Un? 
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the enforcing it is repugnant to the moral and religious du¬ 
ties of their task-masters, little wonder can be felt that many 
enlightened and virtuous men have regaidcd such a condition 
with a feeling of impatience; have cried out against it as a 
grievous enormity; and refused to reason calmly upon a matter 
which the instinctive sense of right and wrong seems capable 
of deciding without any appeal to argument. Good men, who 
have differed on all other subjects, seem to have felt alike on 
this. When one who had written an elaborate work against 
the Slave Trade, sent it to Mr Fox, he happened, from some 
expression in the letter, and before reading the book, to mis¬ 
take the object of it, and to suppose that it was designed to 
prove the national advantages of the traffic. * Such (he repli- 

* ed) is my hatred of the Slave Trade, that if you were to con- 

* vince me of its expediency, I should only hate it a thousand 

* times worse. ’ Dr Johnson went further, and with more prac¬ 
tical notions. We are told by Bryan Edwards, that a frequent 
toast of his, in the hearing of his Black servant, was, ‘ A speedy 
4 insurrection of the slaves in Jamaica, and success to them ! * 
Boswell tells us, that he once gave this toast, with a slight va¬ 
riation, * when in company with some very grave men at Ox- 

* ford* ** * Here, * said he, * is to the next insurrection of the 
4 Negroes in the West Indies. * * 

•Now, let it not be supposed that we shrink from the most ri¬ 
gorous scrutiny of the whole question, which the most argu¬ 
mentative and cold-hearted logician can desire, when we ob* 
serve, in passing, how very reasonable, as well as natural, such 
summary views of the subject are. Con any argument be want- 


* Life, tit. 219. His Biographer, indeed, protests vehemently against 
such sentiments; and avows, with even less than his usual judgment, 
his veneration for the long-established * status of slavery'—nay, for the 
Trade itself, to abolish which, he says, would be ‘ to shut the gates 
of mercy on mankind!!’—meaning, as he distinctly states, the Afri- 
can portion of mankind, * whom, saith he, it saves from intolerable 
* bondage in their own country, and introduces into a much happier 
( * state-of life! * In bis great alarm lest the * wild and dangerous at- 
’ * teogpt to abolish so veiy important and necessary a branch of oom% 
4 mercial Interest * should succeed (for be has the White as well as 
the Bl*cb interest in bis flew), be derives a mighty consolation frog* 
the refiexton that', 4 whatever may have passed elsewhere concerning 
4 It, the House or Loros ’ (so be prints their Lordships) * is wfce 
4 5k 9 (id. p. 222)—with more matter, which ijowU- 

drfjfewwifd be of dangerous import to a publisher, and expose htmj 
so Ufa risk of being punished perhaps by both Houses—tbte * L $mr 
inking it as serious,—the 4 Wise * os satirical* * « 
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ing to provey that one man has no right to steal another, and 
then, by force, keep possession of him and of his children for 
ever ? or that, admitting some claim of property could be set 
up to the father, as from his own voluntary sale of himself, the 
unborn child, at least, has a right to freedom ? Whoever re¬ 
quires such proof, would also demand reasons for abolishing 
cannibalism, or punishing murder. Indeed, if reasons were 
given, he would probably be found inaccessible to them. A 
voyage to the West Indies, or to the Western Coast of Africa, 
would not convince him; he must go to the north of that con¬ 
tinent,—to the states of Tripoli or Algiers, and view the very 
trifling and inadequate retaliation there practised upon Euro¬ 
peans. It is then possible that he might change his opinion 
upon the point of lawfulness; but his conversion would, after 
all, be rather through the appeal made to his feelings, when the 
case of the slave became his own, than through any elaborate 
process of demonstration. 

Whoever regards the relative numbers and situation of the 
Whites and Blacks in the West Indies, must at once be pre¬ 
pared, either to assert that there is no such thing as human 
rights, and indeed no difference between right and wrong,— 
or to admit, that there pan be but one conceivable justification 
for the continuance of the slave system—the unfitness of the 
slaves themselves to change their state suddenly, and become 
free citizens. From hence results the inference, that their im¬ 


mediate liberation would be injurious to themselves as well as 
to their masters; and that, after doing them irreparable in¬ 
jury, by reducing them to so cruel ana unnatural a state, we 
have no right to aggravate their wrongs by striking off their 
fetters before they are prepared to move about in freedom. Any 
considerations of expediency, as far as the master is concerned, 
pan weigh nothing in deciding the question of right; but we have 
a tight, no doubt, to retain the Negro in slavery, if hie own 
safety absolutely requires it. This only tenable ground of de¬ 
fence mttst, however, on all hands, be admitted to be slippery 
and dangerous, and situated on the brink of the most fatal er- 
We must therefore take heed to our footing while we 
stand upon it* and, above all things, beware that we do not 
fall into the position on which it so closely borders—the strpng- 
holdwf those Who used even to defend the African traffic itself as 
beneficial to the Africans. Happily there is a principle whk& 
amides us in safely end consistency through this dhole queff 
Sou, which reconciles, tom ill ecmfliahig interests, and k alike 
^sforraetye reason and to feeling—alike mggmmd by views 

OfpofiOy WSd of right. If the slaves asm be gradually emaeei- 
p«tedl by preparing them for liberty, and facilitating their ap- 
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qsirement of it,—and if their children, at all events, may be 
made free, under such temporary restrictions only as are ne¬ 
cessary to secure for them due care during the years of infant 
cy,—the whole slave population will immediately be improved 
in its condition j and a period will be fixed, beyond which the 
evils of slavery must entirely cease to vex mankind. We can¬ 
not better close these introductory remarks than by the fol¬ 
lowing passage, which forms the Preface to the work before 
us. 

. * It is possible there may be some, who, having glanced over the 
title-page of this little work, may be startled at the word Emancipa¬ 
tion. I wish to inform such, that Mr Dundas, afterwards Lord Mel¬ 
ville, an acute man, and a friend to the planters, proposed this very 
measure to Parliament in the year 1792. We see, then, that the 
word Emancipation cannot be charged with novelty. It contains now 
no new ideas. It contains now nothing but what lias been thought 
practicable, and even desirable to be accomplished. The emancipa¬ 
tion which I desire is such an emancipation only as I firmly believe 
to be compatible not only with the due subordination and happiness 
of the labourer, but with the permanent interests of his employer. 

* I wish only to say, in case any thing like an undue warmth of 
feeling on my part should be discovered in the course of the work, 
that I had no intention of being warm against the West Indians as a 
body. I know that there are many estimable men among them liv- 
Ibg in England, who deserve every desirable praise for having sent 
over instructions to their agents in the West Indies, from time to 
time, in behalf of their wretched Slaves. And yet, alas I even these, 
the Masters themselves, have not had influence enough to secure the 
fulfilment of their own instructions upon their owe estates ! nor will 
they so long as the present system continues. They will never bo 
able to carry their meritorious designs into effect against Prejudice, 
Law, and Custom. If this be not so, how happens it that you cannot 
pen the Slaves, belonging to such estimable men, without marks of the 
whip upon their backs? The truth is, that so long as overseers, 
drivers, and others, are intrusted with the use of arbitrary power, 
qnd so long as Negro-evidence is invalid against the White oppressor, 
an4 bo long as human pature continues to be what it Is, no order from 
the Master for the better personal treatment of the Slave will or can 
be obeyed. It is against the system, then, and not against the West 
Indians as a body, that I am warm, should I be found so unintentionr 
fttftV the present work. 

4 Qne word of two now on smother part of the subject. A great 
'unfa* will be made, no doubt, when the question of Emtoefoition 
Domes to be agitated, about the immense property at stake* X Mean 
ft* property e? the Planters, and others connected with them, fhip 
*§ Du well* Their interests ought undoubtedly to be attended fcq. 
BetdMtope end trust, that, If property is to be attended**on Due 
1 » 
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fide of the question, it will be equally attended to on the other. 
This is but common justice. If you put into one scale the gold and 
jewels of the Planters, you are bound to put into the other the liberty 
of 800,000 of the African race; for every man's liberty is his own 
property by the laws of nature, reason, justice, and religion ; and, if 
it be not so with our West Indian Slaves, it is only because they have 
been, and continue to be, deprived of it by force. And here let us 
consider for a moment, which of these two different sorts of property 
is of the greatest value. Let us suppose an English gentleman to be 
seized by ruffians on the banks of the Thames (and why not a gentle¬ 
man when African princes have been so served ?) and hurried away* 
to a land (and Algiers is such a land, for instance), where white per¬ 
sons ate held as Slaves. Now, this gentleman lias not been used to 
severe labour (neither has the African in his own country); and being 
therefore unable, though he does his best, to please his master, he is 
roused to further exertion by the whip. Perhaps he takes this treat¬ 
ment indignantly. This only secures him a severer punishment. I 
say nothing of his being badly fed, or lodged, or clothed. If he 
should have a wife and daughters with him, how much more cruel 
would be his fate! to see the tender skins of these lacerated by the 
whip ! to see them torn from him, with a knowledge that they are go¬ 
ing to be compelled to submit to the lust of an overseer! and no re¬ 
dress ! “ How long, ” says he, “ is this frightful system, which tears 
my body in pieces, and excruciates my soul, which kills me by inches, 
and which involves my family in unspeakable misery and unmerited 
disgrace, to continue? ”—“ For ever, ” replies a voice suddenly: “ for 
ever, as relates to your own life, and the life of your wife and daugh¬ 
ters, and that of all their posterity. ” Now, would not this gentleman 
give all that he had left behind him in England, and all that he had 
in the world besides, and all that he had in prospect and expectancy, 
to get out of tills wretched state, though he foresaw, that, on his re¬ 
turn to his own country, he would be obliged to beg his bread for the 
remainder of his life ? lam sure he would. I am sure he would in¬ 


stantly prefer his liberty to his gold. There would not be the hesi¬ 
tation of a moment as to the choice he would make. I hope, then, 
that if die argument of property should he urged on one side of the 
qaestiea, the argument of property (liberty) will not he overlooked on 
the other, bat that they will be fairly weighed, the one against the 
other* end that an allowance will he made as the scale shall prepon¬ 
derate oa side. * 

It It my material here to remark, that Mr Clarkson* in thp 
outset, of tela passage, has greatly underrated the important 
argument* to ho drawn from authority. Mr Button jmfrpb?' * 
served* in the able mi convincing speech with which ho prer 
ftced his mutton on the i$th May, that f of cantioe* 

4 most caudoiks, Mr Xhmdas, and the least addkt# to changes 4 
4 Mr Burks *aoh of them prepared, ,a»4 the one intro #?m * 


3 
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* into Parliament, a bill for the emancipation of the Negroes, 
'* which, if it had passed, would have been in operation twen- 

* ty-three years ago, and would have liberated, by this time, 

‘ half the slaves in the West Indies.* We may add, too, the 
repeated avowal of Mr Pitt, that every man, who well consider¬ 
ed the subject, must, look forward to the abolition of slavery 
as the ultimate consequence of abolishing the slave trade. In¬ 
deed, he always treated the notion of the Negroes remaining 
in perpetual bondage, as extravagant and intolerable. Nor let 
it be said, that the promoters of the abolition ever deceived the 
country, the legislature or the planters, by pretending* that 
they were only at war with the traffic. They expressed their 
hopes that an interruption of the supply of slaves would bene¬ 
fit the unfortunate beings already in the colonies, by making 
it the interest of the masters to improve their condition; but it 
was always stated, that one of the best consequences of their im¬ 
provement would be, their preparation for personal liberty; and 
total emancipation was distinctly pointed out as the concluding 
stage of a progress, the first, step of which should be, humane 
ana fatherly treatment, and the next, attaching the bondsman 
to the soil he cultivates. The language held in 1807, when 
the great triumph of humanity and justice was gained, deserves 
to be recited as a convincing proof of our position. On the 
last great struggle which tlie friends of that cause had to make, 
when the crime of man-stealing was put down by an unprece¬ 
dented majority of eighteen to one, only sixteen out of three 
hundred, now clinging to an enormity which, until an honest 
and firm administration set themselves against it, had been al¬ 
ways victorious. Sir Samuel Romilly delivered one of the 
most eloquent speeches ever heard within the walls of Parlia¬ 
ment, at once pronouncing the doom of the guilty commerce, 
and the happier fate that awaited its victims and their descend¬ 
ants, whose chains he then regarded as broken asunder. It u 
clear, that he regarded the two events, abolition and final e- 
mancipation, as inseparably connected; and he seems to have 
felt the impossibility of treating the two subjects otherwise than 
asiMkteofemqttOStk^ 


the horrors we now witness 
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* by hap|>y and contented labourers—by persons who are per- 

* mittcd to enjoy the benefits of those laws and that govern- 
‘ ment under which they live. Many members of this House 

* may yet live to witness all these benefits; and to them is re- 

* served, perhaps, the greatest happiness which, in this state of 

* existence, we are permitted to enjoy. What a delightful re- 
« flection it is to think that generations yet unborn will bless 

* our memories as the authors of their liberty and happi* 

* ness 1 * * Nor were these views confined to expressions of 
feeling, and mere speeches in debate; they formed a mark¬ 
ed portion of the argument. Thus, the enemies of the abo¬ 
lition contended, that the same arguments would justify abo¬ 
lishing slavery, as well as the slave-trade. How did the 
friends of the measure meet this pretended redwtio ad abmr- 
dum * By admitting the inference to be absurd, and denying 
that it followed from their doctrines ? No such thing. They 
denied that there was any absurdity in it, and embraced it as a 
legitimate consequence, with one qualification only in point pf 
time. Let the Negroes, said they, be prepared by an improved 
treatment, and then we grant their right to freedom, as soon 
as its enjoyment is safe to themselves. Mr Sheridan stated this, 
in answer to Mr Windham, in the following remarkable terms t 
and Mr Wilberforce fully adopted his statement, in the reply 
which closed this memorable discussion, the debate upon the 
last stage of the bill. * He* (Mr Windham)‘ argues the ques- 
f tion as if it were a determination of those who wish for the 

* abolition of the slave trade to continue slavery; but I, on the 

* contrary, trust, that the effect of the abolition of the slave* 

* trade will be the abolition of slavery itself. What! says he, 

* do you declare that the trade is contrary to humanity, and dp 

* you not think that slavery is against humanity, justice, and 
4 sound policy ? I join, Sir, with him in the argument, and l 
f say, that f/ we do not go on with what we have thus begun, 
f we do nothing* But why will he make ns blend two things 

* which are ip themselves perfectly distinct, one which is ip pur 

er now, the other which is not yet in our power, but in pur 
? I took upon this measure but a* the preamble, and as 
i «ily proper preamble, to the entire abolition qf stomp* * f , 
Lord 0mt2llajpmly intimated that he entertained 4ke same 
enlightened «M humane views, when he introduced the, hill 
into the House of Lords; he then fitting the high eifee of 

* Substance of the State-trade Debates, iw, phMWked by W. 
Phillips hi 180$, p» 108. 

| Debates, 1807, p. 87 
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Prime Minister, and acting, of course, with the degree of cau¬ 
tion befitting one placed in so responsible a situation. After 
adverting to the inexpediency of sudden emancipation, because 
of its dangers to the slaves themselves, he proceeded thus. 

4 It is, however, of great consequence, that wc should look at* 

4 tentively to that period when the disgrace of slavery, in any 
* form , shall no longer be suffered within the territories of this 
4 free country. While we are advocates for the liberties of Eu- 
4 rope; f while we raise the standard of freedom against the 
4 common enemy of order, virtue, and humanity, it behoves us 
4 peculiarly to preserve that freedom unpolluted within the pale 
4 of the British empire. Feeling, my Lords, strongly, all the 
4 duties which result from such a situation, I recommend this 
4 measure to yonr notice, as the most safe and effectual means 
4 of the ultimate emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies • 
4 By this expedient you will abundantly ameliorate their con* 
4 dition, so that they may be fitted for the enjoyment of that 
4 liberty which, in every tegion of the earth, is the common right 
4 of human nature . 9 j We regret that we cannot add to 
these authorities die names of persons now in oiBce. Except* 
ing Mr Canning, none of them took part with the abolition 
in these debates; and Lord Liverpool, the present Chancellor, 
Lord Eldon, Lord Westmoreland, and Lord Sidmouth, stre¬ 
nuously opposed it But it is remarkable, that the very last oc¬ 
currence in the great debate in the House of Commons, and just 
before the division which left Lord Castlereagh in a minority of 
16 against 283, was a formal notice by Earl Percy, then mem¬ 
ber for Westminster, and now Duke of Northumberland, that 
in one of the future stages of the bill he should propose a 
clause, 4 declaring every child free which should be born with* 
4 in the limits of his Majesty’s dominions after the 1st of Janu- 
4 ary 1810.’ The manifest expediency of keeping the two 
measures of abolition and emancipation separate, prevented the 
noble Earl from persisting in his purpose; but he met with very 
general encouragement among the friends of the abolition, to 
renew his proposition at a convenient season* 

Now, we request the readers attention to these facts in the 
history of the question; for, beside the great weight of author 
tily"Which they prtssg along with them, their importance is molt 

.—.. ..m i n 1 ,1 1 II . . . ... '-I .I'.W . .. 

^ ’ifow ere tithes dbanged, aad hew are the mighty fhUen* sinew 
these proud expressions were not more magnificent than solid I 

mmm> J807> p. Mr WHberforce’s Adoption of Mr 
SMtt’i Argument, p. 267* This work was published 
AboBtton Committee. . . 
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striking in demonstrating the groundlessness of the charge so 
frequently in die mouth of the slave-trader and the slave-driver, 
that the abolitionists have been guilty of deception, in first 
pressing the destruction of the traffic, white they admitted the 
necessity of continuing the state of slavery, and then calling 
for the abolition of slavery when they had accomplished the 
downfal of the trade. Nothing, surely, can be more untrue 
than the assertion, that emancipation never was heard of till 
the abolition was obtained ; or that they who supported the one, 
disavowed any views of attempting the other. That the slaves 
were not fit for receiving their liberty; that, for the present, 
they must be held in bondage; that he was their enemy who 
should seek prematurely to free them, and still more who should 
try by violence to compass this design, no man, however stre¬ 
nuous a friend of the African race, could doubt. But assured¬ 
ly, the fullest avowal of their ultimate views was made by those 
wise and humane individuals, and the most distinct notice of 
their intentions, when they treated as absurd the notion of per¬ 
petual bondage; indulged in the prospect of the present gene¬ 
ration witnessing the transition ot slavery into free labour; as¬ 
serted, that if the Legislature stopped at the first measure, it 
did nothing; described the abolition as the preamble to eman¬ 
cipation, the most safe and effectual method of accomplishing 
it, and of giving to the slaves of the West Indies the liberty 
which Lord Grenville justly declared to be the common birth¬ 
right of man all over the globe. 

It may next be remarked, that although the sixteen or seven¬ 
teen years which have elapsed since the trade was abolished, 
have been very far from producing such beneficial changes in the 
condition of the slaves as were fondly expected; and although, 
indeed, little or nothing has been done by the Colonial Legis¬ 
latures to further improvements of this kind, yet the mere lapse 
of time render? any measures which may now be adopted for pro¬ 
moting thexomforts of those unhappy beings, communicating to 
thmaoLtnO enjoyment of rights calculated to raise their character, 
mm pMwtMrtrog their acquirement of freedom itself* both more 
pMiM Chd more w; more necessary on our part* inas- 
MHw w wm have to reproach ourselves with a long and 
most delay of justice; and more safe on their part, 
a* (fob Increased length of time during which they 
have JMtv accustomed to changes in the condition .of their race* 
to the interposition of the mother country in their favour, to 
the exclusive society of Creoles without any fresh accessions 
of native Africans, to the mention of Negro liberty, to me spec* 
tade of Negro ascendancy in St DoitUngo, seems to render 



any apprehension of risk very chimerical. The Negro is far 
less likely if liberated to be rebellious, because the change has 
not come quickly upon him; and his demeanour for so long a 
time in such circumstances} is a proof that bis nature is far less 
prone to insurrection than had been supposed; although it was 
always maintained by the friends of the Africans, that the dan¬ 
ger of revolt would be found, in a uniform proportion to the 
maltreatment of the Negroes, and the number of newly import¬ 
ed slaves in any West Indian community. These considera¬ 
tions are of the greatest moment in the discussion of the ques¬ 
tions now before us; and we are the more anxious to press them 
upon the reader, because we frankly profess ourselves to be of 
the number of those whose alarms at the prospect of Negro in¬ 
surrection have been wholly allayed by an attentive examina¬ 
tion of the conduct of the West Indian slaves, and still more of 
the Free Blacks and Mulattoes, since the eventful period when 
.St Domingo threw off the yoke, and successfully resisted the at¬ 
tempts at a reconquest. The excellent work before us states 
many important particulars well worthy of being seriously weigh¬ 
ed, in the further prosecution of these observations. 

: Mr Clarkson, in order to show how chimerical are the fears 


of rebellion from emancipating the slaves, examines seven dif¬ 
ferent cases in which the experiment has been tried more or less 
fully, and on a scale more or less extended—during the last 
forty years. The first is that of two thousand slaves, freed 
during the American War, and at the peace carried to Nova 
Scotia and there settled, until the climate made it necessary that 
they should be removed to Sierra Leone. The next is the 
settlement in Trinidad of some hundreds of Negroes whom we 
most unjustifiably invited to revolt and desert during the dis¬ 
graceful expedition of 1814 against the United States. In both 
these instances, the greatest apprehensions were entertained by 
the White inhabitants of the new neighbours thus suddenly 
brought among them; in both, the uniformly peaceful and or- 
: derly demeanour of the poor Blacks has,put all such fears to 
flight. The disbanded soldiers of the* West India regiments. 


and n 
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4 at sea ■■ since the.I abolition, and carried to 
the third and fourth ease* ThelatterU 
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time. They oocetpy At present twelve towns, in which there are both 
churches and school* Regent's Town having been one of the first 
established, containing about thirteen hundred souls, stands foremost 
in improvement, and has become a pattern for industry and good ex¬ 
ample* The people there have now fallen into the habits of civilized 
society* They are decently and respectably dressed. They attend 
£vine worship regularly. They exhibit an orderly and moral con¬ 
duct* In their town little shops begin to make tbeir appearance; 
end tiheir lands show tho marks of industrious cultivation. Many of 
them, after having supplied their wants for the year, employ a sur¬ 
plus produce in the purchase of superfluities or comforts. The whole 
Anmber of these persons is about 14,000. * pp. 16, 17. 

We add with great satisfaction our author's valuable remarks 
upon those four cases; noting, as we pass, the singular calmness 
of the tone, and persuasive simplicity of the expression. 

* Here then are four cases of Slaves, either Africans or descen¬ 
dants of Africans, emancipated in considerable bodies at a time. I have 
kept them by themselves, because they differ from those which fol¬ 
low ; and I shall now reason upon them. Let me premise, however, 
that I shall consider the first three of the cases as one, so that the 
same reasoning will do for all. They are alike indeed in tbeir main 
features, and we must consider this*as* sufficient; for to attend mi¬ 
nutely te every shade of ^figence, * which may occur in every case, 
seems unnecessary. 

‘ It will be said then, thBme first three cases are not strictly analq* 
gous to that of the West Indian Slaves. It will be contended, that 
the Slaves in our West Indian Colonies having been constantly in an 
abject and degraded state, their faculties are benumbed; they have 
contracted all the vices of slavery; and their bosoms burn with re¬ 
venge against the Whites. How, then, cap persons in such a state be 
fit to receive their fireedom ? The Slaves, on the other hand, who 
are comprehended in the above three cases, found in the British army 
a school as is were, which filed them by degrees Jbr *nakipg a good use 
of their liberty* While they were there, they were never out of the 
reach of discipline, and yet were left In some mtiumt to act as free 
men. They obtained in this preparatory school pB knowledge of 
the customs of civilised life. They ** theb&bu also of mixing 
familiarly with the white soldiers. HenCe, it will be said, they were 
in % state much moreJaDOurable Jbr undergoing a change in their eopt&V 
tm tom the Wait Indian slaves. I admit »U tftfr. But X haver 
stated, &at m West Indian dive* were to be emtpeipaM mMezfy# 
but <%***»►• > l alwaye took it tot granted tb&t^my fffMe haw 
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their preparatory school also. Nor must it be forgotten, as a compa¬ 
rison has been instituted, that if there was less danger in emanci¬ 
pating the cither Slaves, because they had received something like a 
preparatory education for the change, there was Jar more in another 
point of view, because they were all acquainted with the use of 
arms . Would our West Indian Planters be as much at their ease, as 
they now are, if their Slaves had acquired a knowledge qf«the use 
arms, or would they think them on this account more or less fit for 
Emancipation? 

< It will be said again, that the fourth case, consisting of the Sierra 
Leone captured Negroes, is not strictly analogous to the one in point. 
These may have been slaves but for a short time previous to their 
capture upon the ocean, so that they had scarcely been slaves when 
they were returned to the rank of free men. Little or no change 
could have been effected in so short an interval, in their disposition 
and their character; and, as they were never carried to the West 
Indies* so they could not have contracted the bad habits, or the de¬ 
gradation, or the vices of the slavery there. It will be contended, 
therefore, that they were better, or less hazardous, subjects for Eman¬ 
cipation, than the Slaves in our Colonies. Giving to this objection 
its full weight, the case of the Sierra Leone captured Negroes will 


nevertheless be found to be a very 


They were all Afri¬ 


cans. They were all slaves. They must have contracted as mortal a 
hatred of the Whites from their sufferings on v board ship by fetters, 
whips, and suffocation in the hold, as the West Indian slaves^rom 
those severities which are attached to their bondage on shore. Under 
these circumstances, we find* them made frees not after any preparato¬ 
ry discipline, hut almost suddenly ; and not singly , but in bodies at a 
time. We find them also'' settled, or made to live under the unnatural 
government of the Whites ; and, What is more extraordinary, we find 
their present number, as compared with that of the Whites in the 
same Colony, nearly as one hundred and fifty to one ; notwithstanding 
which superiority, fresh emancipations are constantly taking place, 

; as fresh cargoes of captured contrabandists .arrive in port. 

* It will be said, lastly, that all the four cases put together prove 
at&fogs..'■■'•■They-cangive us nothing like a positive assurance, that 
in our colonies would pass through the ordeal of • 
out danger to tlieir masters or the community at 
ot. Nor, if these instances had been far more nu- 
* they, in this world of accidents, have 
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most everywhere from the Travels of Mr Mungo Park, and has 
been noticed by other writers, who have contrasted i£ with the un¬ 
bending ferocity of the North American Indians and other tribes. 
But if this be a feature in the African character, we may account for 
the uniformity of the conduct of those Africans, who were liberated 
on the several occasions above mentioned, and for their yielding so 
uniformly to the impressions, which had been given them by their su¬ 
periors, after they had been made free ; and, if this be so, why should 
not our colonial slaves, if emancipated, conduct themselves in the 
same manner ? Besides, I am not sure whether the good conduct of 
the liberated slaves in these cases was not to be attributed in part £o 
a sense of interest, when they came to know that their condition 
was to be improved . Self-interest is a leading principle with all who 
are born into the world ; and why is the Negro slave in our colonies 
to be denied this common feeling of our nature ?—why is he to rise 
against his master, when he is informed that his condition is to be 
bettered ? On the contrary, is be not likely rather to rejoice and feel 
grateful, when he is made to experience better laws and better treat¬ 
ment?’ pp. 17—19. 

The fifth case is one on a much more ample scale—the eman¬ 
cipation of St Domingo. Mr Clarkson first gives a succinct 
and clear account of this great passage in the annals of the A- 
frican race; showing how much of the insurrection there was ow¬ 
ing to the Whites and Free Mulattoes; and proving, that after 
the first dreadful explosion was over, the Negroes who obtained 
their freedom by virtue of the proclamations issued by San- 
thonax in the south, and Polverel, the other commissioner, in 
the west, with the almost unanimous consent of the planters, 
did nothing to show they were incapable of enjoying this boon ; 
and then tracing the behaviour of the whole Negro population, 
after the decree of the Convention in 1794 had confirmed the 
absolute emancipation of the whole colony. After giving the 
details of this subject on the respectable authority of Colonel 
Malenfant, an eyewitness, he having been resident in the Island 
at the time, our author justly observes, that it is most gratify¬ 
ing to find the demeanour and habits of the slaves thus sud¬ 
denly liberated, so quiet and so industrious. For the first nine 
months after this great, and, we may say, violent change had 
been effected in their condition, during a season, too, of unex¬ 
ampled convulsion both in the colony and mother cOUnljr^ we 
find them continuing to ■■ work ‘ as : peaceably as' befoirejf upon 
‘ their old plantations and for their ' the 

* South ana the' West of the Island. * revolt and cerise-' 
cjuent massacres which desolated that fait 4 and fruitful territory 
ib 1791, wer^ wilfully occasioned by the v ^?^%a.|(^: ; ;|||ugjt^%- 
.who engaged in a fierce civil war themselves, 
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to take a part, and made them tfse against their masters, ili or¬ 
der to increase the fury of their own destructive strife. The 
enormities then committed by the Negroes, were during the 
reign of slavery over them, and of a bloodthirsty contest for 
dominion, among their masters. When the slave became free, 
lie was quiet and industrious; the direct evidence of Colonel 
Malenfant, which reaches to 1795, is aided by Mr Clarkson’s 
‘ diligent search among all the French writers on St Domingo 
‘ during that and following year, without being able to find any 
‘•traces" of outrage or misconduct. * Ample testimony to their 
situation during Toussaint’s reign, from 1796 to 1802, is then 
adduced. We give a part only—moulding into one extract the 
substances of several pages. 

* Let us appeal first to Malenfant. “ The colony, ” says he, 
“ was flourishing under Toussaint. The Whiles lived happily and in 
peace upon their estates , and the Negroes continued to work for them. 
—I may appeal next to General Lacroix, who published his “ Me¬ 
moirs for a History of St Domingo,** at Paris, in 1819. He informs 
us, that when Santhonax, who had been recalled to France by the 
Government, returned to the colony in 1796, “ he was astonished at 
the state in which he found it on his return. ” This, says Lacroix, 
“ was owing to Toussaint, who, while he had succeeded in establish¬ 
ing perfect order and discipline among the Black troops, had suc¬ 
ceeded also in making the Black labourers return to the plantations, 
there to resume the drudgery of cultivation.** 

‘ But the same author tells us, that in the next year (1797) the 
most wonderful progress had been made in agriculture. He uses 
these remarkable words: “ The colony says he, “ marched as by 
enchantment towards its ancient splendour ; cultivation prospered; 
every day produced perceptible proofs of its progress. The city of the 
Cape , and the plantations of the North , rose up again visibly to the 
eye'' Now, I am far from wishing to attribute all this wonderful im¬ 
provement, this daily visible progress in agriculture, to the mere act 
of the emancipation of the slaves in St Domingo. I know that many 
other circumstances may have contributed to its growth; but 1 main¬ 
tain, that unless the Negroes, who were then free, had done their part 
as labourers* both by working regularly and industriously, and by 
obeying the directions of their superintendents or masters, the coIq- 
.ny could never have prospered, as relates to cultivation, in the man¬ 
ner described. , ... , 

* The next witness to, whom I shall appeal,,is the estimable Gene¬ 
ral Vincent, who at Paris, though at an advanced age. He 

.. wara general; of brigade. ■ of artillerymSt 
t><bmngo. He was stationed there during the time both of dautho- 
■n«4 toCJfbussaint.' " He was alio a proprietor ofestatesin the island* 

planned* the renovation of its agriculture after 
■ ■ ‘of slavery, and one of the great instruments'in bring- 
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ing it to the perfection mentioned by Lacroix. In the year 1801, 
he was called upon by Toussaint to repair to Paris, to day before the 
Directory the new constitution, which had been agreed upon in St 
Domingo. He obeyed the summons. It happened that he arrived 
in France just at the moment of the peace of Amiens : here lie 
found, to his inexpressible surprise and grief, that Buonaparte was 
preparing an immense armament, to be commanded by Le Clerc, for 
the purpose of restoring slavery in St Domingo. ’ —‘ He remonstrated 
against the expedition; he told him to his face, that, though the 
army destined for this purpose was composed of the brilliant con¬ 
querors of Europe, it could do nothing in the Antilles.'—* He stat¬ 
ed, as another argument against the expedition, that* it was totally 
Unnecessary, and therefore criminal; for that every thing was going 
on well in St Domingo. The proprietors were in peaceable possession 
of their estates ; cultivation was making a rapid progress ; the Blacks 
were industrious , and beyond example happy. 

‘I jnust now leave a blank of nearly two years, or till the year 
1804*. It cannot be expected during a war, in which every man was 
called to arms to defend his own personal liberty and that of his fa¬ 
mily, that we should see plantations cultivated as quietly as before, 
ior even cultivated at all. But this was not the fault of the emanci¬ 
pated Negroes , but of their former masters. ’— * The expedition at 
last arrived upon the shores of St Domingo:—a scene of blood and 
torture followed, such as history had seldom , if ever before disclosed , 
and compared with which, though planned and executed bry Whites, *«11 
the barbarities said to have been perpetrated by the insurgent Blacks 
of the North, amount comparatively to nothing. The French troops 
were not the authors of tearing to pieces the Negroes alive by blood¬ 
hounds, or of suffocating them by hundreds at a time in the holds of 
ships, or of drowning them (whole cargoes) by scuttling and sinking 
the vessels — but the Planters. At length, however, the Frdhch 
were driven from the island. Till that time the Planters had retain¬ 
ed their property, and then it was, but not till then, that they lost 
their all. it cannot be expected that I should have any thing to say 
of the industry or good order of the emancipated Negroes during 
■ such a convulsive period. * p p. 24—26'. 

* |h the year 1804, Dessalines was proclaimed Emperor of this fine 
teiti'Mt-y, ' In process of time a great part of the Stock troops were 
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effects upon the manners and condition of the inhabitants, bur 
author justly * marks the diversity* between this grand experi¬ 
ment and any which can ever be dreamt of elsewhere. The St 
Domingo slaves, half a million in number, were liberated in a 
day, without preparation, or even warning; while ferocious 
Gands, profaning the name of freedom, were occupied in mas¬ 
sacring one another to gratify their mutual hatred, or obtain 
the ascendant for purposes of a nature still more sordid. To in¬ 
testine discord, foreign war, and even invasion was added. In 
short, whether we regard the circumstances in which the expe¬ 
riment was made, or the nature of the thing tried, it would be 
difficult to picture any measure more unlike the course now re¬ 
commended to our Government and planters, or any more un¬ 
favourable to the securing of a successful result; and yet no 
one can deny, that, under every imaginable disadvantage* if 
we except the horrors attending the earlier part of the strug¬ 
gle, for which Negro emancipation is undoubtedly nowise ac¬ 
countable, the transition of the people in St Domingo from bon¬ 
dage to freedom, has been accomplished with safety and ease. 

The sixth experiment need not detain us long; because, al¬ 
though it is extremely interesting in itself, yet the circumstances 
in which it was tried may be considered as peculiar; and the 
greater part of it falls rather within the class of gradual, than of 
gudden emancipations. We allude to the noble example set 
by General Bolivar in freeing his slaves, to the number of be¬ 
tween seven and eight hundred, and the decree of the Congress 
made at his suggestion in July 1821, by which all those who 
had served as soldiers in the war of independence were emanci¬ 
pated, and all children born after that time were declared free, 
on condition of serving the master of the parents until they 
should attain their eighteenth year. A letter to Mr Stephen, 
that most zealous, tried, and powerful enemy of Negro slavery, 
written seven months after the decree was in force, states, that 
notwithstanding these prospective provisions, and these acts of 
immediate liberation, ail tne slaves ‘ were peaceably at work 
* through the Repuhlick (of Columbia), as well the newly en- 
.* franchised, as those originally free. ' And a gentleman of 
high consideration, who lately arrived in London from the Re- 
publick, statee, that the liberated slaves were * steady and in- 
: f;:||^trious,; and had conducted themselves well, without ifejmw 
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able, if attempted upon a great scale. The experiment which, 
we are now to contemplate demonstrates the facility with which 
a more gradual change may be effected upon any scale, and 
shows how the condition of the slaves may be mended, and their 
entire liberation granted all over the colonies, without any risk 
to the negroes, and with great gain, even in money, to the 
planters. 

The individual whom we are now to mention, perhaps we 
should say, introduce to the reader, was evidently one of the 
most remarkable men of his age and nation; yet, to our shame 
we speak it, until Mr Clarkson's work turned our attention to¬ 
wards him, we had hardly been aware of his existence. To the 
shame of the world, and its wickedness and its vanities, let us 
rather say—for hence it is that the name of great is, by the 
common consent of men, given exclusively to the worst enemies 
of man, the destroyers and tormentors and oppressors of their 
kind—-that the imagination loves to be dazzled with feats of 
power, rather than soothed with labours of love; and an un¬ 
thinking generation is ever prone to venerate the sejfish and 
violent men who have shed its blood profusely, to forge chains 
for the survivors, while it neglects, or despises, or, iF that be 
impossible, abhors those wlio would, by peaceful courses, com¬ 
pass the sacred purpose, of unchaining the mind and unbinding 
the limbs. But for this habitual prostitution of the noisy 
trumpet of fame, the good works of Joshua Steele would, long 
ere now, have been too well known to require our humble cf* 
forts for his panegyrick. 

This extraordinary person was the owner of three consider¬ 
able estates in Barbadoes, but resided in London, where he was 


Vice-President of the Society of Arts* Possessed of great ta¬ 
lents and erudition, he appears to have devoted a long life to 
study, and the promotion of philanthropic pursuits, when, at 
the advanced age of eighty, he, by examining the annual ac¬ 
counts of his West Indian estates* and particularly the loss of 
Negro life which they exhibited, was induced to undertake 
a strict investigation of the matter, and, for this purpose, at 
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slavery into a condition of a milder name and character, so that 
the slaves should be led, by degrees, to the threshold of liberty, 
from whence they might step next, without hazard, into the 
rank of free men, if circumstances should permit and encourage 
s.uch a procedure ? Mr Steele conceived, after mature consider¬ 
ation, that he could accomplish these objects; and he resolved 
to make the experiment gradually upon his own estates. 

Nothing can be ponceived more sound than these principles, 
or more admirable than the sense which laid them down in 
theory, excepting it be the sagacity and skill, as well as firm- 
hess, tempered with moderation, which he evinced in reducing 
them to practice. He began by bringing the first of the three 
positions to the test of experience. lie at once took from all 
the overseers and their wh.ite servants their whips, and all power 
of inflicting arbitrary punishments. The chief overseer resign¬ 
ed ; and, as his deputies could, no more than himself, bear the 
loss of their whips, all were dismissed together; but in their 
place was formed a magistracy out of the Negroes themselves, 
with a court or jury of the elder Negroes, for the trial of casual 
offences. These courts being always held in presence of Mr 
Steele or his new superintendant, soon grew respectable in the 
eyes .of the slave population; and rulers or magistrates were 
appointed over the whole gang, with a general superintendence 
jmtl a power of occasionally reporting every thing that went wrong 
to the owner of his delegate, and, in case of any emergency, of 
consulting together as to the means of rectifying any disorders. 
Satisfied wi$ the results of this first step, lie rested for a 
year, and th4n ventured upon the second, the change of forced 
into voluntary labour, but without emancipation. The most 
laborious/ operation in West Indian husbandry, is that Of 
holing j^ne pieces; and it is the one always pitched upon by 
those tf fio are fond of maintaining the necessary connexion be¬ 
tween Negro slavery and that great end and aim of their toil— 
the production of sugar, and would exemplify their humane 
and rational doctrine, by an irrefragable instance. According¬ 
ly, Mr Steele began, by offering on a certain day, a reward in 
money, (about three halfpence each person per day) with the 
nsuid allowance of provisions, to any twenty-five Negroes who 
Would undert&jke to hole a certain extent in a day. The whole 
:;$$ang. volunteered*' bij$ ,4mly rAnd f >aipjpg 

lem were several who had usually j^tetided inability ^>, work 
■'$1^ was done Cheerfully, 

‘ thatthe labourcrs,had an 
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without reward, it was found to be, in similar circumstances, only 
one-third iii amount, during an equal time, by the same labour¬ 
ers. He repeated the experiment the year after with similar 
success; and from that time, the cultivation of the estate was 
carried on by taskwork, or by Negroes, slaves no doubt, but 
working for hire by the piece. 

It was not till 17»9, nine years after he had settled in Barba- 
does, and seven from the commencement of ^is reform, that this 
truly practical philosopher proceeded to effect the great improve¬ 
ment of changing the slave into a kind of copyholder; or at 
least a villain regardant, with more of privilege and less of arbi¬ 
trary restraint than they used to have, who of old formed the 
mass of the peasantry in England. His plan was modelled up¬ 
on the old law of the mother country, selecting such parts as 
were best suited to the purpose, and with such modifications as 
change of time and place demanded. 


1 He erected his plantations into manors. It appears, that the 
Governor of Barbadoes had the power by charter, with the Consent 
of the majority of the council, of dividing the island into manors, 
lordships, and precincts, and of making freeholders ; and though this 
had not yet been done, Mr Steele hoped, as a member of council, to 
have influence sufficient to get his own practice legalized in time. 
Presuming upon this, he registered in the manor -book all his adult 
male slaves as copyholders. He then gave them separate tenements 
of lands, Which they were to occupy, and upon which they were to 
raise whatever they might think most advantageous. These tene¬ 
ments consisted of half an acre of plantable and productive land to 
each adcilt; a quantity supposed to be sufficient, with industry, to fur¬ 
nish him and his family with provision and clothing. The tenements 
were made descendible to the heirs of the occupiers or copyhold¬ 
ers, that is, to the children on the plantations ; fbr no part gf thfif suc¬ 
cession was to go out of the plantations to the issue of any fpreign 
wife, and* in case of no such heirs, they yrere to fall in to the lord, 
to be re-granted according to his discretion. It was also inscrib¬ 
ed, that any one of the copyholders, who would not perform his ser¬ 
vices to the manor (the refractory and others), was to forfeit his te¬ 
nement and his privileged rank, and to go back to the state of villein 
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purchased a property in him, and this he valued in the same manner. 
He then added the two rents together, making so many days’ work 
altogether, and estimated them in the current money of the time. 
Having done this, he fixed the daily wages or pay to be received by 
the copyholders for the work which they were to do. They were to 
work 26'0 days in the year for him, and to have 48 besides Sundays 
for themselves. He reduced these days’ work also to current money. 
These wages he fixed at such a rate, that “ they should be more than 
equivalent to the rent of their copyholds and the rent of their per¬ 
sonal services when put together, in order to hold out to them an 
evident and profitable incentive to their industry.” It appears that 
the rent of the tenement, half an acre, was fixed at the rate of ‘Si. 
currency, or between forty and fifty shillings Sterling per acre, and 
the wages for a man belonging to the first gang at 7£d. currency, or 
6d. Sterling pfer day. As to the rent for the personal services, it is 
not mentioned. 

* With respect to labour and things connected with it, Mr Steele 
entered the following among the local laws in the court-roll of the te¬ 
nants and tenements. The copyholders were not to work for other 
masters without the leave of the lord. They were to work ten hours 
per day. If they worked over and above that time, they were to bo 
paid for every hour a tenth part of their daily wages, and they were 
also to forfeit a tenth for every hour they were-absent or deficient in 
the work of the day. All sorts of work, however, were to be reduc¬ 
ed, as far as it could be done by observation, and estimation, to e- 
quitable task-work. Hoes were to be furnished to the copyholders 
in the first instance; but they were to renew them, when worn out, 
at their own expense. The other tools were to be lent them, but to 
be returned to tRe store-keeper at night, or to be paid for in default 
of so doing. Mr Steele was to continue the hospital and medical at-, 
tendance at his own expense as before. ’ pp. 34, 35. 

The delight with which we naturally dwell on, the details of so 
interesting a process, as the moulding of a whole community by 
one man’s judgment and" humanity, upon the most profound 
views of human nature, and the most accurate knowledge of past 
experience, must plead our excuse for entering into these parti¬ 
culars of the experiments. We now hasten to the results. In 
17#8, before the third and last step had been made, he thus ex- 
pr^|$;1umMf the success of the two first^etations. 

■ plantation, * says he, 1 of between sevepand eightht^. 
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a year, he wrote to his friend, coadjutor, and editor, Dr Dick¬ 
son, that * his copyholders had succeeded beyond his expect* 
‘ tion. * He lived only till the next spring. « He had ac- 

* complished all he wished, ’ says Mr Clarkson, * and he died in 

* the year 1791, in the ninety-first year of his age, at a patrir 
‘ archal age, no doubt; ’ but not, we will add, more full of years 
than of glory. 

That he reaped the imperishable reward of his singular vir¬ 
tue, no one can doubt; but it is an important, as well as an 
agreeable circumstance, that he suffered no loss even of worldly 
gain, by the hazard he encountered for the goad of mankind*. 
He expressly describes his operations as having conduced to his 
profit: By an accurate statement in the work before us, it ap¬ 
pears, that he was a gainer in various respects, beside the obvi¬ 
ous one of voluntary labour being more productive than forced. 
And from his own accounts it is shown, that he actually increas¬ 
ed the net gains of his estate threefold during the period of his 
experiments. Well may we say, with his able and worthy 
friend, Dr Dickson, that to advance above three hundred field 
Negroes, who had ‘ never before moved without the whip, to 
‘ a state nearly resembling that of contented, honest, and indus- 
‘ trious, servants; and after paying for their labour, to triple in 

* a few years the annual net clearance of the estate, are great 

* achievements for an aged man, in an untried field of improve- 

* ment, preoccupied by inveterate vulgar prejudice. ’ 

Justly estimating the importance of this last topic, as likely to 
be very great in trie eyes of mankind, Mr Clarkson enters at 
considerable length into the proof that slave labour is far less 
beneficial than the work of hired servants. We are precluded 
by our limits from following his argument, further than to insert, 
as a specimen, part of his proofs from the evidence of different 
witnesses, but especially of Mr Botham, a gentleman well quali¬ 
fied to discus* the question, as he was for many years employed 
in sugar concerns, both in the East and West Indies. 

* It is surprising, when we look into the evidence examined by the 

House df Commons on the subject of*the Slave Trade, to find how 
.. . , Indian Slave really does, when he works for his master; 

fogged equally by die witnesses on both sides of the 
of tliefm (Mr Francklyn) says, that a labouring man ' 
s fefead in Europe if hb Worked iio harder than^ Ne- 
. $r (Mr Tobin), that noNegro wori^ like a day-labourer 
... Another (Sir Jqhn DalM^), that the general awkof 

Negroes is not to. be called labour. A fourth (Dr Jackson), that an 
English labourer does three timesas much work as a Negro in the 
West Indies. ■ ;■ Now/how are these expressions to be reconciled with 
dto common utlabour? for (f to work liko 
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& Negro" is a common phrase, which is understood to convey the 
meaning, that the labour of the Negroes is the most severe and intoler¬ 
able that is known. One of the witnesses, however, just mentioned 
explains the matter. “ The hardship, ” says he, “ of Negro field- 
labour is more in the mode than in the quantity done. The slave, 
seeing no end of his labour, stands over the work, and only throws 
the hoe to avoid the lash. He appears to work, without actually 
working.” 

‘ Mr Botham, after stating generally that better and cheaper su¬ 
gar is made in the East by freemen, than in the West by slaves, pro¬ 
ceeded to make a comparison between the agricultural system of the 
two countries. “ The cane was cultivated to the utmost perfection in 
Batavia, whereas the culture of it in the West Indies was but in its. 
infancy. The hoe was scarcely used in the East, whereas it was almost 
the sole implement in the West. The plough was used instead of' it in 
the East , as far as it could be done. Young canes there were kept 
also often ploughed as a weeding, and the hoe was kept to weed round 
the plant when very young; but of this there was little need, if the 
land had been sufficiently ploughed. When the cane was ready to be 
earthed up,-it was done by a sort of shovel made for the purpose. 
Two persons with this instrument would earth up more canes in a day 
than ten Negroes with hoes. The cane-roots were also ploughed up 
in the East, whereas they were dug up with the severest exertion in the 
West. Many alterations, ” says Mr Botham, “ are to be made, and 
expenses and human labour lessened in the West. Having experienc¬ 
ed the difference qf labourers for profit and labourers fromforcc t I can 
assert, that the savings by the former are very considerable. ” 

* He then pointed out other defects in the West Indian manage¬ 
ment, and their remedies. “ I am of opinion,” says he, “ that the 
West Indian planter should, for his own interest, give more labour to 
beast and less to man. A larger portion of his estate ought to be in 
pasture. When practicable, canes should be carried to the mill, and 
cane-tops and grass to the stock, in waggons. The custom of mak¬ 
ing a hard-worked Negro get a bundle of grass twice a day should 
be abolished, and, in short, a total change take place in the miserable 
management in our West Indian Islands. By these means, following 
as near as possible the East Indian mode, and consolidating the dis¬ 
tilleries, I do Suppose our sugar-islands might be better worked than 
they now are by two-thirds, or indeed one half of the present force. 
Let it be considered how much labour is lost by the persons dtmre- 

• tng life forced labourer t which is saved when he work nforJ^ fim 
profit. I have stated, with the strictest veracity, a plain matter.of 
fact, that sugar-estates can be worked cheaper by freemen than bu 
sHavesf^ . ■ v;-' 'V 

• Mr Botham’s account is confirmed incontrovertibly by the fact, 
that sugar made in the East Indies can be brought to- England 
(though it has three times the distance to come, and, of course, 
three timet the freight to pay), and yet be afiorded to the consumer 
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at as cheap a rate as any that can be brought thither from the 
West.’ 

The propositions submitted to the Parliament of the nation, by 
the enemies of Negro slavery, seem to us to be decidedly recom¬ 
mended by these facts; because a better system of management, 
ending in emancipation, is thus proved to be beneficial to masters 
as well Ss to slaves. The manner in which the change is to be ef¬ 
fected, requires a separate discussion. The observations and the 
facts which we have now laid before the reader, form the ground¬ 
work of the argument. We shall, at an early opportunity, pro¬ 
ceed to show their practical application. But little harm caft 
befall this important question from the delay, because the pre¬ 
ceding details contain by far the greater part of the discussion. 
The absurdity of the clamours raised against British interference, 
whether as regards the risk of exciting Negro insurrection, or 
the pretended rights of the colonial bodies; the ease with which 
the degrading treatment of slaves, like cattle driven by the whip, 
may be altered; the safety with which their evidence may be 
admitted in courts; the imperative duty of at all events e- 
mancipating after-born children, and the advantages of this 
measure to their owners; and the nugatory and delusive sup¬ 
port given to the question last Session by the Government, will 
form the subject of our next article. 


Art. VIII. Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, Fin¬ 
land, Norway and Russia . By the late E. D. Clarke, 
LL.D. London. 1823. * 


spirit of enterprise and research, which distinguished 
* the character of the late Dr Clarke, are well known to all 
who,have perused his Travels; and it would beuncandid in the 
.highest degree not to allow that he has made a very consider¬ 
able addition to the knowledge we previously possessed of the 
countries which he visited. His style is lively and animated; 
his narrative abounds with passages of great feeling and elo- 
" k; and in bis bowel’s of description, he has been i 


a copious and familiar writer, 
the reader by observations ‘ 


me, Greece, Egypt, his disquisitions 

y cdnsiderable :i t ’ are sam£timefc cpm- 

• , .* , r: .■ ■ 
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possible not to admire the spirit and ingenuity with which ho 
supports them. From the peculiar situation of Europe for some 
time previous to the overthrow of Buonaparte, many of our 
countrymen directed their attention to parts of the East; and 
those who have followed the steps of Dr Clarke, have borne 
willing testimony to the general truth and fidelity of his state¬ 
ments. Some prejudices, indeed, were excited by the appear¬ 
ance of the first volume, which contained an account of the 
manners and character of the Russians; but these soon sub¬ 
sided ; and the opinion of the public was declared in the most 
favourable mariner. Three editions in quarto were printed in 
England, and the same number in America; and Dr Clarke 
had the satisfaction of receiving from persons who had resided 
in Russia, or visited*different parts of that country* letters in 
which the accuracy of his accounts was confirmed. 

We learn from the Preface to this volume, that the author 
was unable to. complete it during his lifetime. Twelve chap¬ 
ters had been prepared, and printed under his inspection be¬ 
fore his death ; the rest are composed from the observations 
contained in his Manuscript Journals, and from remarks found 
also among his papers, communicated by his friends who had 
visited the North of Europe. It commences with an account 
of Christiana in Norway, and presents us with a picture of 
the state of society in that city, and of the manners of its in¬ 
habitants; and with some particulars respecting the commercial 
and* agricultural resources of the country. The reception of 
strangers by the Norwegians is of the most hospitable kind; 
there is no part of Europe, where more sumptuous or more va¬ 
ried entertainments are given, than in Christiana; but some 
practices noticed by Dr Clarke, and which are observed to pre- 
<vail even in the first circles of society, such as marking the 
points of a game at cards with chalk upon the table, smoking, 
-and..:$pifctiag 'pn the ground, indicate a slight degree of baubar- 
ism, and want of refinement and delicacy. It must, however, 
•be observed, that the last of these habits, the most offensive of 
aft, is common in a country which boasts of its peculiar civili¬ 
zation and knowledge of the arts of life. As there is no maf- 
ket in Christiana, a necessary part of the economy even of the 
; a particular season, stores 

&c the whole year's consumption. The great preparatidh is 
made in autumn; and the slaughter of cattle in the ih<WE¥ ©f 
Cpidber is of the meat is salted, thorest is 

English la*jgua^ is generally understood ; the 

are English From 

the huRtber of servants, the largeness of the establishments, and 
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the trouble of superintending the domestic concerns, the mis¬ 
tresses of families after their marriage, find so much of their 
time occupied, that they have no leisure to attend to any tiling 
else. 

The commerce of the country consists in the exportation of 
timber, iron, copper, alum, glass, tar, and skins; among the ar¬ 
ticles imported, are corn from Denmark and the Baltic; cloth, 
camlets, hardware, lead, and coal from England. The popula¬ 
tion of Norway at the time of Dr Clarke's visit, amounted to 
920,000 inhabitants. The state of the labouring poor was im-* 
proving; and the lower orders appeared to live as well as those 
in England, with this difference, that their bread was made of 
rye instead of wheat. The cattle during the winter are fed 
chiefly with the leaves and small branches of a species of pop¬ 
lar, gathered at the end of the summer: we may add, that a si¬ 
milar practice prevails in most of the cantons of Switzerland, 
and in the North of Italy. * The peasants and poor of Nor¬ 
way will not eat rabbits, they fancy them too like cats. * p. 2&. 
Every country furnishes instances of the dislike entertained 
by its inhabitants to particular articles of subsistence, which 
are held in estimation by other people. The Arabs eat lo¬ 
custs, roasted and boiled, while they are surprised that crabs, 
oysters, and lobsters should form any part of the food of Eu¬ 
ropeans. * Who could prevail on an Englishman, * our au¬ 
thor asks, * to eat a rat or a hedge-hog ? Yet these are ac- 

* knowledged to afford a delicious morsel in countries where 

* the inhabitants are not liable to the same prejudices.* The 
singular taste of eating rats is incorrectly stated by some 
writers to: have prevailed among the ancient Romans; it was 
not the rat, but the field-mouse found in chestnut woods; and 
still eaten by the Italians (who call it ghiro from the Latin gits), 
that formed a dish at the Roman tables. 

- '1% laws respecting marriage had been altered a short time 
before Dr Clarke’s arrival. Every man born of a farmer or la¬ 
bourer was formerly a soldier; those born of sailors, weresailors. 
The officer of the district took them at any age he pleased. .At¬ 
man could not marry without producing a certificate, 
minister of the parish, that he had property suf- 

was register^, might marry - without a certificate; : but he ex¬ 
posed nis wife and family to the danger of ftjeing starved, if it 
was afterwards enrolled ; and parents would not allow their 
daughters to marry witbout some prospeet of support. These 
regulations operated as a strong preveotivecheck on popula¬ 
tion! and accounted for the slow incr^kse of the people. They 

cl 
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also explained why the lower classes were in a much better 
state, than could be expected from the barrenness of the coun¬ 
try. The Governor complained to X)r Clarke of the alter¬ 
ation in the law, and of the change which had recently taken 
place; and said,, that the peasants would now marry without 
any prospect of being able to maintain a family; and the con¬ 
sequence would be, that more would be born than the country 
could support. We wish that some intelligent traveller would in¬ 
stitute inquiries relating to this subject, and ascertain wlmt the re¬ 
sult has actually been. There are circumstances in the modes 
of life, and peculiar situation of Norway, that lead us to believe, 
the population of the country must increase at a very slow rate. 
Among these we may mention the great proportion of pasture, 
in comparison with the soil capable of growing corn, the low 
state of all the manufacturing establishments, the practice of 
purchasing large tracts of wood by the merchants, in order to 
protect the growing timber, which prevents the clearing of the 
land, and placing more of it under tillage. If, as Professor 
Malthus asserts, an improved system of husbandry has taken 
place, and the obstacles in the way of the division of property 
nave been removed, the funds for the maintenance of labour 
have doubtless been increased, and the resources for supplying 
a greater population enlarged and extended. 

* While Dr Clarke was at Christiana, he made a visit to the 
silver mines of Konsberg, where a mass of native silver was 
once found, weighing nearly 600 pounds. This, we believe, is 
the largest specimen known, with the exception of that men¬ 
tioned by Brogniart, as brought from Schneeberg in Misniq. 
Though the loss sustained by the Danish Government is very 
considerable, the excavations are continued, in order to give 
employment to great numbers of inhabitants, who would other¬ 
wise be deprived of all support. There are no less than 14,000 
families who derive their subsistence, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, from the works. Dr Clarke was enabled to procure 
some crystals of native silver ; but he omits to notice the very 
fine specimen found in these mines, and described by Rome 
deTIsle, in which, c les cristaux etoient de la grosseur d’une 

* aveline, et avoient la forme d'un cube, dont les huit angles se- 
. ‘ lides sent tronqu6>. ’ Dr Clarke enters into many details , re¬ 
specting the present establishment, the cause of the loss sus¬ 
tained by the Government (arising chiefly from a want of eoe- 
nomy, and of vigilance necessary to prevent embezzlement), the 
various excavations, the geological nature of the mountains, the 
metallurgical operations, the minerals and substances found 
there in addition to the native silver. In the. public seminary 
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at Konsberg, lectures were given by Professor Eosmark, one of 
the most scientific mineralogists in Europe. The miners and 
their children are instructed in the school of the academy, and 
no payment whatever is required from them. * We felt at this 
4 moment an inward sense of shame for our own country, in 
4 which such studies have met with little encouragement. We 
4 could but turn our thoughts homewards, and ask what the 

* Government of Great Britain had ever done towards the 

* advancement of mineralogical knowledge. At this moment, 

* there was not a single professorship of mineralogy in any of 

* our Universities.* Our author adds, in a note, that this 
passage is given as it occurs in his Journals; but the censure it 
conveys is, we are glad to find, to ^longer applicable to either 
of the seats of learning in the South. Dr Clarke himself was 
appointed to the first Regius Professorship of Mineralogy that 
vras established in the University of Cambridge ; and the able 
manner in which he discharged the duties of that situation, and 
the zeal he uniformly displayed in promoting and extending the 
cultivation of the science by his example and exertions, are 
well known. 

Dr Clarke now left Christiana, and began his journey a se¬ 
cond time towards Sweden. The roads were so bad, that he 
regretted not having waited for the winter season, when the tra¬ 
veller is enabled, by means of sledges, to proceed with expedi¬ 
tion and comfort. At half a Danish mile from Magnor, an 
avenue cut through the Forest, marks the boundary between 
Norway and Sweden. He was struck by the singular and 
melancholy appearance of the inhabitants; of this district, who 
were all dressed in black, and by the denuded and wretched 
aspect of the country. A dearth had prevailed during the pre¬ 
ceding winter, greater than the oldest person remembered. The 
people had saved themselves from starving, by eating bark 
oread and sorrel, (Rumex acetosa). From C&rJstadt, a town 
carrying on a trade in bar iron and timber, they passed through 
Moltem, a small village. ‘ The church service nad just ended; 
4 and a vast throng of the peasants filled the posthouse, impa- 
< dent to get their dram, according to custom, as a morning 
4 whet after prayers. But we saw no symptom of intoxica- 
4 tion. * . Here the roads were found to be in excellent order* 
a portion beingassigned by measurement to the peculiar care 
of* each peasant, who frequently pointed with pleasure and 
exultation to the condition of the partes 
; bhm Many curious minerals were found in this district, par¬ 
ticularly at Brattesors, a mine which Dr Clarke was not able 
to examine: though a foil account of it may be found m 
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the valuable work of Bngestrom. The uniformity of scenery* 
and of the appearance of the inhabitants, over a great part of 
Sweden, is very striking. The dress of the women is every* 
where the same; and the landscape presents an unbounded fo¬ 
rest, varied only by patches of cultivated ground, enclosed by 
fences. At Philipstadt, Dr Clarke observed that most of the 
houses were covered with masses of iron slag, laid on to keep 
down the birch bark upon the roof. 

lie was now in the neighbourhood of the mines of Persberg, 
one of the principal objects of his journey to this country. The 
account of his descent is a favourable specimen of Dr Clarke’s 
power of description. 

* The author’s visit to thpse mines was made after he had per¬ 
sonally inspected many of the principal works of the same nature in 
other countries, and especially in his own. For the last ten years of 
his life, he had been much in the habit of seeing similar works: it is 
not therefore owing to any surprise at the novelty of the scene be¬ 
fore him, that he has now to mention the astonishment he felt when 
he arrived at the mouth of one of the great Persberg mines; but he 
is fully prepared to say of it, and with truth, there is nothing like it 
in all that he has beheld elsewhere. For grandeur of effect, filling 
the mind of the spectator with a degree of wonder which amounts to 
awe, there is nd place where human labour is exhibited under cir> 
cuinstances more tremendously striking. As we drew near to the 
wide and open ab)ss, a vast and sudden prospect of yawning ca¬ 
verns and of prodigious machinery prepared us for the descent. We 
approached the edge of the dreadful gulf whence the ore is raised, 
and ventured to look down, standing upon the verge of a sort of 
platform, constructed over it in such a manner as to command a view 
into the great opening as far as the eye could penetrate atnidtt its 
gloomy depths; for, to the sight, it is bottomless. Immense buckets, 
suspended by rattling chains, were passing up and down; and we 
could perceive ladders scaling all the inward precipices, upon which 
the work people, reduced by their distance to pigmies in size, were 
ascending and descending. Far below the utmost of these figures, a 
deep end gaping golf* the mouth of the lowermost pits, was, by Its 
darkness, rendered Impervious to the view. From the spot where we 
stood, down to th# place where the buckets are filled, the distance 
might bo about seventy-five fathoms ,* and as soon as any of these 
buckets emerged drabs the gloomy cavity we have mentioned, or Oh- 
ill they enteral into it in their descent, they were visible? but below 
iMrgMgAi they *ere hid in darkness. The danking of the chain*/ 
tWgMepliig^ the pump** tip Wooing of the miners the or*flkinge 

thfctttmphng horses, the beating of the 
rni kmm subterraneous thunder front the 
gee rook* by gunsliper, in the midst of all this scene* of 
emiAod uproar, projtyM "hi$sh »«,»tre»gff cm 

mrxxkix. aro. 77. K 
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behold unmoved. We descended, with two of the miners and our 
interpreter, into this abyss. Tne ladders, instead of being placed 
Jike those in our Cornish mines, upon a series of platforms as so many 
landing-places^ are lashed together in one unbroken line, extending 
many tinhorns; and being warped to suit the inclination or curvature 
of the sides of the precipices, they are not always perpendicular, but 
liang over in such a manner, that even if a person held fast by his 
hands, if bis feet should happen to slip, they would fly off from 
tHe rock, and leave him suspended over the gulf. Yet such ladders 
are the only means of access to the works below: and as the labour¬ 
ers are not accustomed to receive strangers, they neither use the. 
precautions, nor offer the assistance, usually afforded in more fre¬ 
quented mines In the principal tin -mines of Cornwall, the staves of 
the ladders are alternate bars of wood and iron: here they were of 
wood only, and in some parts rotten and broken, making us often 
wish, daring our descent, that we had never undertaken an exploit 
so hazardous. In addition to the danger to be apprehended from 
the damaged state of the ladders, the staves were covered with ice or 
mud; and thus rendered so cold and slippery, that we could have no 
dependence upon our benumbed fingers, if our feet failed us. Then, 
to complete our apprehensions, as we mentioned this to the*miners, 
they said,—•“ Have a care! It was just so, talking about the staves, 
that one of our women fell, about four years ago, as she was de¬ 
scending to her work. " “ Pell f ” said our Swedish interpreter, ra¬ 
ther simply j “ and pray what became of her ? ” “ Became (>f her! " 
continued the foremost of our guides, disengaging one of his hands 
from the ladder, and slapping it forcibly against his thigh, as if to 
illustrate the manner of the catastrophe,—'“ she became (pankaka) a 
pancake. 

“ As we descended farther from the surface, large masses of ice 
appeared, covering the sides of the precipices. Ice is raised in the 
buckets with the ore and rubble of the mine; it has also accumulat¬ 


ed in such quantity in some of the lower chambers, that there are 
places where it is fifteen fathoms thick, and no change of tempera¬ 
ture above prevents its increase. This seems to militate against a 
notion now beconpp prevalent, that the temperature of the air in 
mines increases jflEtly as the depth from the surface, owing to the 
increasing temperature of the earth under the same circumstances 
ami in the same ratio; but it is explained by the width of ibis aper¬ 
ture at the mouth of the mine, which admits a free passage of at- 
Id OUT Cornish mines, ice would not be preserved itt 
at tray considerable depth prom the surface* 

. inch fatigue* and no smal^ Of apnrbeqdon, we,*t 
length reeqfet the bottom of the uttoe. Mere we ned Wpm st¬ 
rived, then our conductors, taWntrewd if us by gu arm, fewmed us 


rived, then our conductors* taidngLe^h if us by etiantt, humid up 
atoni through region* of *1toe ^ end dikness, Ms a* 
vaulted level, through which wo p to pass Into the pnadbftt 
chamber of the mat? ttto noise w countless hummers, ail m Vme- 
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ment action, increasedaa¥e crept along this level; until at lefts 
subduing every other sound; wft Could no longer hear each other 
speak, notwithstanding our utmost efforts. At this moment we were 
ushered into a prodigious Cavern whence the sounds proceeded ;' 
and here, amidst falling waters, tumbling rocks, steam, ice, and gun¬ 
powder, about fifty miners were in the very height of their employ- 
ment. The magnitude of the cavern, over all parts of which their 
labours were going on, was alone: sufficient, to prove that the iron-ore 
is not deposited in veins, but in beds. Above, below, on every side, 
and in every nook of this fearful dungeon, glimmering tapers dis¬ 
closed the grim and anxious countenances of the miners. They 
were now driving bolts of iron into the rocks, to bore cavities for the 
gunpowder, for blasting. Scarcely had we recovered from the stu¬ 
pefaction occasioned by out firstintroduction into this Pandamoniurri, 
when we beheld, close to us, hags more horrible than perhaps it is 
possible for any other female figures to exhibit, holding their dim 
quivering tapers to our faces, and bellowing in our ears. One of the 
same sisterhood', snatching a lighted splinter of deal, darted to the 
spot where we stood, with eyes inflamed and distilling rheum, her' 
hair clotted with mud, dugs naked and pendulous; and such a face, 
and such hideous yells, as it is impossible to describe: : — 

Black it stood, as Night—fierce as ten Furies— 

Terrible as Hell*- p. 105. * 

The importance of these subterraneous treasures to Sweden,, 
if* the employment they afford to the found cries, and In the 
constant demand for the aid of machinery, are well explained 
in the work before us. 

In his journey through Dalecarlia, Dr Clarke observed the 
similarity between the ceremonies of a wedding pe|ebrgted by 
the inhabitants of that fjfoyince, and the manners of the ancient 
Greeks. Some of the Swedish writers have noticed the resem¬ 
blance, and have rashly inferred, that one nation owed; its, I 
origin to the other. Dr C. more judiciously contends, that 
both. were descendants of one common stock; he besaotj, kow- * 
ever, stated what that common origin was, which was undoubt¬ 
edly theEast.r ... . , v^- : # 

T^iifibrentM 
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posited, the mode of dividing it, and the value of the lots, are folly 
described.* * In many of their works, the Swedes, ’ according to 
Br C, * ire far behind the English, ’—a sentiment in which 
he differ* front Dr Thomson, who describes the Swedish pro¬ 
cess of smelting as simple and economical, and as having the 
advantage over the methods employed to reduce the same 
kind of ore in Anglesey. The atmosphere of the town of 
Fahlun is almost intolerable to a stranger; and, were it not 
for the convincing proof afforded by Professor Gahn, who 
obtained copper by analysis from the beams of the houses, % 
a traveller might be suspected of exaggeration, who* should 
affirm, that the timbers of the buildings here, in the course 
of thirty years, are worth working for the quantity of this 
metal which they contain. Dr C. mentions the punishment 
indicted on miners who have been guilty of miseonducti they 
are placed on an enormous wooden image of an horse, elevated 
12 or 15 feet from the ground; and Mr Janies states, that the 
same mode of punishment is adopted at Stockholm for common 
misdemeanours. We. find, in the account of the life of Linnaeus, 
that this distinguished man resided for some time at Fahlun, 
where he gave lectures in Mineralogy. 

From Sals, our traveller reachedUpsala, with an intention 
of examining, more fully than he could do in his first visit, 
the actual condition of this once celebrated seat of northern 


literature; but he was disappointed in the expectations he 
had formed, and found little to applaud or admire. The stu¬ 
dents seemed to be actuated by none of that zeal and ability 
which had once distinguished the members of this University. 
The botanic chair waa filled by Afzelius, who had lately re-' 
turned from his travels, in which he had been engaged for ten 
years: But the lecture was attended by only half a dozen 
slovenly boys standing round him, the eldest of whom could not 
bemore than fourteen years of age* The - subject of one of the 

'was present, was the Sitfierha Palmartm 
bf Linnaeus; and ‘ me whole interest displayed by the 
*pupifeaeemed to consist in watching for the moment when a 
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were taking notes; bat the chief: part of the audience seemed 
to be very inattentive; and to be sitting rather as a matter of 
form, than for any purpose of instruction* Their slovenly 
dress and manner gave them the appearance of so many la¬ 
bouring artificers. When Mr dames was at Upsala, the 
quondam lecture-room of Linnaeus was occupied by an itine¬ 
rant exliibiter of Fantoccini, whose puppets were perform¬ 
ing Don Juan for the amusement of the Swedish rustics that 
flocked to the annual fair. * A student in the streets of Upsala 
/ is not .clad better than any working coach-maker or carpenter 
‘ in England. Every one studies wnat, and when he pleases. 

‘ After mid-day, a public cellar {La Cave) is the place of general 
‘ resort. There is a total laxity of restraint, and neglect of all 
‘ discipline, and want of energy and emulation; and every thing 

* seems to indicate the gradual dissolution and decay of what 
‘ Stillingfieet called the great and hitherto unrivalled School of 
‘ Natural History. • p. 204. 

The University Library contains a few typographical rarities, 
and some manuscripts in vellum; but they are all eclipsed iu 
splendour and value* by the well known Codex Argenteus , a 
manuscript of the Gospels, written about the end of the fourth 
century in the Gothic language* used at that time in Moesia. 
Dr Clarke has quoted a verse of the translation, in which the 
English ‘ child* is rendered * barn ; * the orthography of this 
word (which is spelt in Junius and the Etymologicon of Skinner, 
beam and hem), deserves to be noticed. The teachers of Upp¬ 
sala are divided into four classes. Professors* Assistants, Magistri 
docentes (or privileged teachers), and a set of persons who give 
instructions in modem languages, horsemanship, dancing, paint¬ 
ing, and music; these last are styled, magistri artium, equestrium 
et cultiomm . And our readers may be desirous of seeing hew 
a fencing-master advertises, in Latin, for pupils in that noble 
art. ‘ Johannes Meier, Palaestrae Athletics* Praefectus* > artera 
‘ arma dextre tractandi, et strenue vibrandi, eos docebitqui 

* suam expetunt manuductionem.' 

■The Cathedral of Upsala, the finest ecclesiastical structure 
in all Sweden, subjects and monuments • 
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‘ ossa Carol i a linne ! Who will read the*.© words unmoved, 
* or wish to read more ? For of the title that has been added 


‘ ( eqv . avr .) every letter is superfluous. 9 In a small chapel, a 
monument has been erected to his memoiy. It is executed in 
porphyry, and bears the following inscription: Carolo a Linnl , 
Botanicorum Prind pi. Amid et Disci puli. The letters are of 
bronze, gilded, and placed in full relict upon the stone. 

From Upsala, Dr Clarke proceeded to Stockholm, where 
he obtained some interesting information respecting the state 
of literature and science. The Royal Library is open to. 
the public, and is the first establishment of the kind in Swe¬ 
den. It possesses many valuable and curious manuscripts; and 
the identical copy of the Vulgate belonging to Luther with his 
own notes written in the margin, and in the vacant spaces. In 
forming their libraries, the kings of Sweden adopted a system, 
which was afterwards practised by Buonaparte, that of claiming, 
as their share of the spoils of war, the literary collections of the 
people whom they conquered; but the Swedish plunderers, more 
fortunate than the French, have retained the treasures, which 


the latter have been obliged to restore to their owners. Sweden 
owes much to her sovereigns. Gustavus Adolphus, in the be¬ 
ginning of the 17th century, was the patron and encourager'-of 
science* He was succeeded by Christina, who invited men of 
genius and talents to her Court, Louisa Ulrica gathered round 
the throne those who were distinguished for eminence in differ¬ 
ent branches of learning; and her son Gustavus III., by his 
own accomplishments, by his zeal, and passion for letters, im¬ 
parted an energy to his subjects, which raised their character a- 
mong the nations of Europe. But the Augustan age was now 
passed. * There is nothing eminent,* says Dr Clarke, * in the 

* higher walks of literature; there are no names of superior 

* excellence in the departments of Law, History or Poetry, Che- 

* miatry alone has made great progress. 9 The injudicious mode 
adopted by the Academy of Sciences in publishing their Me- 
ittotrt in Swedish, is much to be regretted. ,How circumscribed 
might Hie fame even of Linnaeus have been, had he preferred the 
use of his own language to that of Latin, in the composition of 
his works} Foreign literature and classical antiquities are the sub- 

. t Belles Lei . 
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en by other writers. 4 HU memory/ says Acerbi, «is cherish- 
4 ed at this day by none but painters, musicians, and comedians* 
4 The sciences were treated by him with neglect.’ And it is 
well known, that he allowed the Linnaean Collection, which 
was valued at only 1000/. to be purchased by an Englishman, 
and brought to this country. 

On the 14th of December, our traveller and his companion 
quitted Stockholm. The winter bad set in with considerable se¬ 
verity ; and on the day of their departure, the mercury in Fah¬ 
renheit's thermometer fell in the evening to 21° below freezing. 
The roads were smooth and hard, and seemed like one mass of 
stone. The lakes which they passed were covered with boys 
skaiting, or with peasants pushing before them sledges, laden 
with different articles. An idea of the intensity of the cold 
may be formed from learning, that some Madeira wine in bottles 
in the well of the carriage became solid; when they attempted 
to pour it out, it would not flow, but fell at last slowly in succes¬ 
sive drops. Fur caps, bearskin pelisses, besides several flannel 
waistcoats, and gloves of sheepskin, covered by double gloves of 
fur and wool, could not protect them from feeling the severity of 
the weather. They arrived at Grieslham, and set sail for Oland, 
where they arrived after a stormy passage. As the ice was not 
strong enough to bear their carriage, they proceeded across the 
Vargatta Sound in sledges. The atmosphere was clear and dry* 
In the day-time they had an unclouded sun; at night 4 the glo- 
4 rious firmament displayed an uninterrupted flood of light, 

4 heightened by the aurora borealis.’ The Glanders are a 
strong and vigorous people, but short; they are dram-drink¬ 
ers from their youth; and to this custom Dr Clarke as** 
cribes both their small size and the frequency of dwarfs hi the 
northern countries of Europe. An Oland hut, in which they 
stopped soma time, gave them an opportunity of seeing a littlo 
of the interior economy of these humble dwellings. 


* A more curious eight could hardly be imagined. At our en* 
trance, nobody was up. The members of the family held a conver¬ 
sation with oi)r boatmen, but we saw none of them. The floor of the 
only room they had, and of which we had taken possession, was co¬ 
vered with straw and sedge, according to the custom of the country as 
Christmas, and ogee a practice, even in Kings’ houses, is Eng^nd* 
Peeping from behind tneir hiding-places, as soon as they ^revived 
that strangers had entered this apartment, they were all stirrup /ifod 
presently there fell out Ar’om every side of the room the naked ticrujp 
of men, wgn&n, boys and girls, who had been piled in tiers oa^ 
another, as fa a shiys pabln; befog concealed from view W io mm 
sh&p^ki^Sj Which were suspended as curtains before 
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This motley group, amounting in all to thirteen persons, without a 
rag to coyer them, squatted themselves upon the floor in the middle 
of the chamber, and began altogether the business of their brief toir 
letter The women put on tiyo pairs of woollen hose, and over these 
a pair of greasy boots. The toilette being ended, they all with one 
accord began to blow their noses into, the palms of their hands, and 
to wipe them upon their clothes. Then the men kindled their to¬ 
bacco-pipes ; and a universal hawking and spitting commenced. Nor 
were the women unoccupied; for a large fire being lighted, the fe¬ 
males of the family quietly took up their petticoats, and sate before 
it, very leisurely gartering their stockings. This being done, a girl 
now handed round their breakfast; it consisted of, first, a dram to 
each person, served in a small silver cup; secondly, a portion of black 
biscuit, with about two ounces of fresh butter. At this meal they 
sate without ceremony or order, each where and with whom he pleas** 
ed, chatting and laughing in groups, apparently contented and hap¬ 
py. It was rather new,' to see mothers with children at their breasts 
disengage their tender infants from the nipple, to pour d6wn their 
little throats a portion of the dram which came to the mother’s share; 
but still more remarkable to see these young dram-drinkers lick their 
lips, roll their eyes about, and stretch out their puny hands, as crav¬ 
ing more; showing how accustomed they were to this beverage. Per¬ 
haps the practice may explain the frequency of dwarfs in the North¬ 
ern countries of Europe } as in Poland, Russia, and Sweden. But the 
author, venturing a mild remonstrance upon seeing an affectionate 
mother pouring-brandy down her child’s throat, was told, ** It is good 
fdr them: our children are not troubled with wind or with rickets; 
and our adults, ** giving one of the sturdy peasants a notable thump, 
w see how hardy and healthy they are 1 ” There was no reply to such 
an appeal; for of the Olanders, in general, it may be said, that a 
more vigorous race can hardly be found ; and all of them have im¬ 
bibed With their milk their morning drams of brandy. It is in scenes 
like that which the interior of this hut exhibited, the mind is forcibly 
struck with a conviction of the relative nature of human happiness ; 
that ;t belongs to no rank or situation in life as a peculiar possession; 
blit that in all stations, gifted with health, and virtue, and just govern¬ 
ment* Providence has vouchsafed gn equal portion of this blessing. ’ 
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his Fauna Succica , having mentioned the wolf as common 
in the Swedish woods, adds these words: ‘ Ants, viginti an - 
nos rarius animal in Suecid. * And the increase is now so great 
as to call the attention of the government towards their destruc¬ 
tion. They next reached Sattunga, occupying a central point 
amidst the innumerable rocks and inlets which almost fill the 
mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia. In these islands, the Swedish 
language is said to exist in its most ancient and pure state; 
and approaches so near to the English, that Dr Clarke’s ser¬ 
vant was able to understand, and sometimes to converse with 
the inhabitants; Dr Thomson has also remarked, that, to 
a native of Biitain, the Swedish language is not attended 
with much difficulty. The occupation of the islanders in win¬ 
ter, consists in fishing, or in killing seals. Few people are 
such expert rnn.iks.men : The seals are forced to come up from 
the water for air, through some apertures in the ice: the mo¬ 
ment a seal-shooter sees one of them thrusting his nose through 
the hole to breathe, he levels his gun and kills it. 

Our author pursued his journey across the frozen channels of 
the Gull of Bothnia, suffering from the extreme severity of the 
weather; nor could any thing be conceived more revolting or 
disgusting, than the manners and habits of the people in some 
of the hovels in which be was obliged to pass the night. In 
this part of the route, he noticed a remarkable phenomenon. 
When the door of the apartment was opened, the rushing in of 
the cold air converted the warm vapour of the room into a 
whirling column or cloud of snow. Maupertuis and the French 
academicians made a similar remark while they were on their 
journey to Toruco, to measure a degree for ascertaining the fi¬ 
gure of the earth. Dr Clarke next reached Obo, the largest 
town, after Stockholm and Gottenburg, in all Scandinavia. 
Its name as an University, and the character of its learned men, 
are scarcely known, on account of the want of facilities of com¬ 
munication with the rest of Europe; but many of the members 
would have done honour to any seat of science. Among those 
to whom Dr Clarke was introduced, we may mention FranUen 
the poet, Professor of History; and Professor Porthan well 
. known for his valuable works relating to the ancient history of 
his country. The Chemical department was under the super¬ 
intendence of Gadolin, distinguished by his various scientific dis¬ 
coveries ; end the Botanical chair was filled by the celebrated 
Hellenius. The library contains a few Greek and Latin tnenq* 
scripts, some early editions of the classics, and many wwkri* 
lattttg in Swedish and Russian history. 

In Comparing the merits of the Universities of Obo and i?p- 
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skill} Dr Clarke does not hesitate to give the palm of superior^ 
tv to the former, where science was the subject of real and in¬ 
dustrious research; but in the latter, was made more the matter 
of conversation. It is probable, that the uuion of Finland to 
Russia, an event so much deprecated by our author, and which has 
taken place since he visited the country, will prove advantageous 
to Obo. We find, from Mr James, that the buildings of the 
college have been renewed at the expense of the present Empe¬ 
ror of Russia, who now carries on the plan that was intended to 
have been put into execution by Gustavus IV. % 

Although many of the ornaments in the Cathedral of Obo 
have been destroyed by conflagrations, and various calamities 
to which it has been exposed, the structure itself is an object of 
curiosity* The style of architecture observed in the interior is 
Gothic; but the outside exhibits a pile of plain brick-work. 
There are many monuments of interest; and Dr Clarke has, 
with very commendable industry, collected and preserved many 
inscriptions relating to bishops, saints, heroes and warriors, of 
former times. There is a monument raised to the memory of 
a Scotch officer in the Swedish service, Samuel Ccffckburne, 
who died in 1641, with an inscription in Latin verse —though 
Dr C., who copies it, does not seem aware of the fact. 

As the time for the annual fair was now approaching, the in¬ 
habitants, from distant provinces, arrived in numbers every 
day; and this gave our author an opportunity of examining 
their modes of life, and customs, manners, and dresses. A 

S eat resemblance is observable between the Finns and Lap- 
iders. The Russian traders were distinguished by their long 
bushy beards, naked necks, and lambskin caps; the Finns by 
dark unbending hair, sallow countenances, eyes extended 
length-wavs and half closed, sharp chins, and elevated cheek¬ 
bones. The trade carried on with these tribes, from the inte¬ 


rior of the country, constitutes a principal part of the com¬ 
mence of Obo. Brandy and tobacco are the articles in the 
greatest request among the Finns. 

The ancient history of the Finnish tribes is involved in great 
obscurity. It appears, from the information communicated to 
Dr Clarke by Professor Portban, that their language is a dia¬ 
lect of that which is spoken by the Lapps, by many of the Rus¬ 
sian nations, and, what is more remaikable, it has been identi¬ 
fied With the Hungarian. The authors or the Universal Ufc- 
tqiy,#? observe, qe»y the resemblance between the Finnish t ai?d 
lomjand Glioma; bet the instances quoted by Dr Clarke seem 
daaaiveqf the question. Our author received from Professor 
lydtin a specimen of Finnish poetry, written by a girl on the 
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absence of her lover. He has inserted the original with a lite¬ 
ral translationj but, on comparing it with the version of Acer- 
bi f we find some difference: the latter has also stated, that the 
girl was a servant of the clergyman of the village where she 
resided; a circumstance omitted by Dr Clarke, but necessary 
to be noticed, in order to understand the allusion in the last 
stanza. We subjoin part of the composition of the Finnish 
Sappho; and leave it to our readers who are acquainted with 
the original, to decide, whether the error in the translation bo- 
lqngs to Dr Clarke or to Mr Acerbi. 


Dr Clarke's Version. 


* 1. If my well-known should come, my often-beholded should ap¬ 
pear ; I would snatch a kids from his mouth, if it were tainted with 
wolfs blood; I would seize and press his hand, if a serpent were at 
the end of it. 2. If the wind had a mind, if the breeze had a tongue, 
to bear add bring back the vows which two lovers exchange! 3. All 
dainties would I disregard, even the vicar's savoury meat; rather 
than forsake the friend of my heart, the wild game of my summer’s 
hunting, the darling of my winter's taming. ’ 

We subjoin Aecrbi’s version of the second and third stanzas, 
which is evidently less literal. 

* * Alas i why have not the winds understanding, and why Is the 
breeze bereft of speech! The winds might exchange sentiments be¬ 
tween my beloved and me; the breezes might every instant carry 
my words to him, and bring back his to me. How, then, would the 
delicacies of the rector's table be neglected ! how inattentive should 
I be to the dress of his daughter! I should leave every thing to at¬ 
tend upoi) my beloved, who is the dear object of my summer thoughts 
and winter cares.' 


There is nothing in the journey from Obo, through Finland, 
to*Petersburg, that calls for any particular remark. The route 
which, in the summer season, is distinguished by great natural 
beauties, exhibits, in the winter, a dull uniformity of scenery. 
The Whole of Finland, since the period when Dr Clarke visited 
the country, has been annexed to Russia; and Sweden, on the o- 
ther hand, has i iined an important accession of territory in the 
possession of Norway. Dr Clarke unfortunately arrived at Pe¬ 
tersburg when the Imperial throne was filled by Paul, respect* 
ing Whom he ha$ communicated many anecdoteS| illustrating the 
absurdity and insanity of his conduct; and presenting afetagipf 
tW a picture of folly and caprice almost without exa«|flem 
the history of the species. We are not disposed to ooeethfc'dlr 
accuracy .iff the statements made by Dr Clarke; an& Wmifld 
confirtnatfoh of them were necessary, l33St 
fo 'a’worft 'with tfhich he was not acquainted, an ACcbifet of 
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the Reign of Paul, written by M. Depping, and inserted in the 
Continuation of Levesque's History of Russia. We translate 
a few passages from the French work, which the reader may 
compare witn Dr Clarke's narrative. 

4 Exiles and arrests continued to take place every day. Nu- 
‘ merous kibitkas were seen on the road conveying prisoners to 

* Siberia, or the frontiers of Prussia. These departures were 

* made with the greatest haste; the exiled person was often al- 
4 lowed only an hour to arrange his affairs; and was then sent 
c to the rigorous climate of Siberia, without being allowed *o 
4 provide himself with any means of defence against the seve- 

* rity of the cold. The anger of Paul was directed indiscrimi- 

* nately against all classes ot society. Courtiers, men of letters, 

* persons of military rank, merchant*, and women,—all suffer- 

* ed the punishment of exile, or the knout, for trifling offences. 

* He had a horror of round hats and pantaloon*, and would 

* not allow them to be worn. In order to abolish the custom 


* of wearing them, he acted as Peter the First did, when he 

* wished that his subjects should shave their beards. Cossacks 

* had orders to seize and tear every round hat which they ob- 

* served in the streets. This singular determination occasioned 

* strange scenes, which would have afforded amusement, if they 

* had not been accompanied with acts of violence. Some were 

* beaten by the soldiers, and sent to the army, because they te- 

* sisted those who attempted to take away their hats: a person 

* in office lost his place for having appeared in a frock coat, and 

* with a round hat* An Englishman, whose hat had been seiz- 
‘ ed by a seijeant, said to him, examining him from bead to 

* foot “ How I pity you for being a Russian 1 ** AnotEer gen- 
4 tleman, who was not possessed of an equal degree of coolness, 

4 resisted!, and was beaten, and sent to prison. * * 

Dr Clarke, at the close of his work, m speaking of the death 
of Peter the Third, delivers it as his own opinion, that Peter 
Was acquainted with the licentious intercourse carried on be¬ 
tween his wife and Orloff, and with the plans they had formed 
fot 1 seizing the reins of government;—that he intended to take 
some steps to defeat their schemes ;-*-tbat the Empress end 
the conspirators, seeing their danger, were in some sort driven . 
to those measures which ended id his destruction* The friends 
of Catherine endeavour to acquit her of all participation in the 
Ibnl deed of the murder of Peter; and the Prim* de Ligtfe, 
in erdj^t0%w that She eould have no mteadoaqf committing 
wjipp 4Wtttom* anecdote, which we 



us to be far from conducive. Panin, one dny, in the presence 
of Catherine, when Peter was the subject of conversation, call¬ 
ed him * the Grand Turk: If he is, * said Catherine, laugh¬ 

ing, ‘ we must strangle him ; * and the Prince de Ligne infers, 
from this light and open manner of speaking, that she could 
have no serious thoughts of committing such a crime. The 
conduct of few sovereigns has been the subject of so much 
indiscriminate censure and praise as that of this extraordinary 
woman. The great events that signalized her reign plainly 
evjnced, that the cabinet of Russia was guided by as much ta¬ 
lent and sagacity as that of any power in Europe. The en¬ 
lightened and tolerating spirit of her principles of legislation 
—her endeavours to remove, by instruction, the ignorance and 
prejudices of her subjects—to introduce the blessings of civi-, 
lizalion into remote deserts and solitudes of her empire, by 
colonies of industrious citizens, have not received more praise 
than they merit. But it is impossible to offer any justification 
of the vices which stained her moral character, to defend die 


corruption and profligacy of her personal favourites, or remove 
the suspicion that attaches to her memory, of having been in¬ 
strumental in the deposition and murder of her husband. 

It appears from the Preface to the volume, that Dr Clarke 
intended, if his life had been spared, to have offered some vin¬ 
dication of his former account of Russia, and to have referred 
to various letters and documents from persons who had re¬ 
sided in that country, in confirmation of his original state¬ 
ments. We cannot say that the loss of this diatribe has very 
much enhanced our regret at the untimely fate of its excellent 
HUthorS In respect or his own individual veracity, we believe 
that no confirmation could ever have been required; and no ac¬ 
cumulation of concurring opinions could well have persuaded 
us that he had not generalized too rashly and uncharitably, and 
ascribed to a whole nation defects and vices, of which his own 
verv iiijdted experience had, in a very unfavourable conjuncture 
of t|s fsteiy#- presented him with some examples. It is needles* 
to say, that, to-a disposition not only candid, butgenemrs in the 
'Clarke added something of that irritability 
" ofsudden impressions,^ which seems to belong 
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are sensual, faithless and thievish, no one can be surprised to 
learn; and that many of their masters have contracted the 
vices, which have punished and degraded the masters of slaves 
in all generations, is equally credible. But that all the Russian 
nobles are given to pilfering and fraud, that their persons are 
covered with vermin, and their choicest hours spent in brutal 
intemperance, is known, we may say, not to be true, and is not 
rendered in any degree probable, by the testimony of our learn¬ 
ed and lively traveller as to his own observations during his 
brief and cursory residence in their capital. Their Govern¬ 
ment, it is admitted, is detestable; and has displayed more of 
the worst abuses of despotism, in our own times, than we had 
thought compatible with the age to which it has survived, or 
the quarter of the globe to which it professes to belong. From 
the vulgar love of mere conquest and aggrandizement, it has late¬ 
ly proceeded to the loftier task of putting down freedom, even in 
countries over which it does not yet aspire to reign. In con¬ 
tempt of its constitution, and abhoircncfe of its public policy, Dr 
Clarke himself cannot go beyond us; but we believe that it has 
many subjects wbo feel sorrow and resentment at these features 
of degradation, and who are every day becoming more worthy 
pf that better government, for which wc have no doubt that they 
are destined. 


Art. IX. 1. Annals of the Parish , or the Chronicle of Dalmatl - 
mg t during the Ministry of tht Hev, Micah BaVwhidder . Writ¬ 
ten by Himself. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 400. Blackwood.* Edin¬ 
burgh, 1819. 

2. The Ayrshire Legatees , or the Pringle Family, By the Au¬ 
thor of Annals of the Parish, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 895. 

Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1820. 

3. The Provost, By the Author of Annals of the Parish, Ayr¬ 
shire Legatees, &c. 1 vol. l2mo. pp. 360. Blackwood. 

Edinburgh, 1820. 

4. Andrew Wyttie of that Ilk, By the Author of Annals 
of the Parish, &c. 3 vols. 1 imo. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 
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7. Ringan Gilhaize, or the Covenanters , By the Author of 

Annals of the Parish, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Blackwood. 

Edinburgh, 1823. 

8. Valerius , a Roman Story . 3 vols. 12mo. Blackwood. 

Edinburgh, 1820. 

9. Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life . 1 vol. 8vo. Black- 

wood. Edinburgh, 1822. 

i 0. Some Passages in the Life of Mr Adam Blair, Minister of 
"'the Gospel at Cross-Meikle. 1 vol, 8vo. Blackwood. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1822. 

11. The Trials of Margaret Lindsay . By the Author" 1 of 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 1 vol. Svo. Black¬ 
wood, Edinburgh, 1823. 

12. Reginald Dalton. By the Author of Valerius, and Adam 
Blair. 8 vols. Svo. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1823. 

\\T E have been sometimes accused, we observe, of partiality 
f to the writers of our own country, and reproached with 
helping middling Scotch works into notice, while far more me¬ 
ritorious publications in England and Ireland have been treat¬ 
ed, with neglect. We take leave to say, that there could not 
possibly be a more unjust accusation: and the list of books 
which we have prefixed to this article, affords of itself, we now 
conceive, the most triumphant refutation of it. Here is a set 
of lively and popular works, that have attracted, and very de¬ 
servedly, a large share of attention in every part of the em¬ 
pire-issuing from the press, successively for four or five years, 
in this very city, and under our eyes, and not hitherto honour¬ 
ed by us with any indication of our being even conscious of 
their existence. The causes of this long neglect it can now be 
of no importance to explain. But sure we are, that our inge¬ 
nious countrymen have far greater reason to complain of it, 
than any aliens can have to impute this tardy reparation to na¬ 
tional partiality, , 

. The works themselves are evidently too numerous to admit 
of our now giving more than a general account of them:—sod 
indeed* their authors emulate their great prototype so success-* 
Mly in the'rapid succession of their performances, that, efjth' 
if they had not bead so far ahead of us at the starting* we must 
»oon hhve bash reduced deal with them as we n**e 4m 
with him, and only to have noticed their production^ iviw 
they had grown up into groups and families—as they inmis- 
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ed and multiplied in the land. In intimating that we regard 
them as imitations of the inimitable novelfe,—which we, who ne¬ 
ver presume-to peep under masks, still hold to be by an au¬ 
thor unknown,—we have already exhausted more than half 
their gcneial character. They are inferior certainly—and 
what is not ? to their great originals. But they are the beat 
copies which have yet been produced of them; and it is not 
a little creditable to the genius of our beloved country, that, 
even in those gay and auy walks of literature from which 
she had been so long estranged, an opening was no sooner 
made, by the splendid success of one gifted Scotsman, th’dn 
many others were found ready to enter upon them, with a spiiit 
of enterprise, and a force of invention, that piomised still farther 
to extend their boundaries—and to make these new adventurers, 
if not formidable 1 tvals, at least not unworthy followers of him 
by whose example they were roused. 

Theie are three authors, it seems, to the woiks now before 
us;—so at least the title-pages announce; and it is a rule with 
us, to give implicit faith to those solemn intimations. We 
think, indeed, that without the help of that oracle, we should 
have been at no loss to ascribe all the works which are now 
claimed by the author of the Annals of the Parish, to one and 
the same hand; But we should certainly have beeu inclined to 
suppose, that there was only one author for all the rest,—with 
the exception, perhaps, of Valerius , which has little resemblance, 
either in substance or manner, to any of those with which it is 
now associated. 


In the arduous task of imitating the great novellist, they have 
apparently found it necessary to resort to the great principle of 
division of labour; and *yet they have not come near to equal 
the work of his single hand. The author of the Parish Annals 
seems to have sought chiefly to rival the humorous and less dig¬ 
nified parts of his original; by large representations of the cha¬ 
racter and manners of the middling and lower Orders in Scot- 
IfWul., intermingled with traits of sly and sarcastic sagacity, and 
occasionally softened and relieved by touches of unexpected 
tenderness and simple pathos, all harmonised by the same truth 
to nature and fine sense of national peculiarity. In these deli* 
nations there is pore vulgarity, both of styfe and conception, 
ana (tap f$etieal indention* than in the corresponding postages 
m m wqgks fie aspire* to imitate* hut, on the other Midi there 
k more ofthat hind of humour which depends on the combing 
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Vicar of Wakefield, and My Uncle Toby, have made familiar 
to all English readers, but of which we nave not hitherto had 
any good Scottish representative. There is also more systema¬ 
tic, though very good-humoured, sarcasm, and a more distinct 
moral, or unity of didactic purpose, in most of his writings, 
than it would be easy to discover in the playful, capricious, and 
fanciful sketches of his great master. 

The other two authors have formed themselves more upon 
the poetical, reflective, and pathetic parts of their common mo¬ 
del ; and have aimed at emulating such beautiful pictures as that 
of Mr Peter Pattison, the blind old women in Old Mortality; 
and the Bride of Lammermoor, the courtship at the Mer- 
maiden’s Well, and, generally, his innumerable and exquisite 
descriptions of the soft, simple, and sublime scenery of Scotland, 
as viewed in connexion with the character of its rustic inhabit¬ 
ants. Though far better skilled than their associate in the art 
of composition, and chargeable, perhaps, with less direct imita¬ 
tion, we cannot but regard them as much less original, and as 
having performed, upon the whole, a far easier task. They 
have no variety of style, and but little of invention,—and are 
mamierists in the strongest sense of that term. Though unques¬ 
tionably pathetic in a very powerful degree, they are pathetic, 
for the most part, by the common recipes, which enable any 
one almost to draw tears who will condescend to employ them. 
They arc mighty religious too,—but apparently on the same 
principle; and, while their laboured attacks on our sympathies 
are felt, at last, to be somewhat importunate and puerile, their 
devotional orthodoxies seem to tend, every now and then, a 
little towards cant. This is perhaps too harshly said; and is 
more, we confess, the result of the second reading than the first, 
and suggested rather by a comparison with their great original, 
than an impression of their own independent merits. Compar¬ 
ed with that high standard, it is impossible not to feel that they 
want manliness, freedom, and liberality; and, while they en¬ 
large, in a son of pastoral, emphatic and melodious style, on 
the virtues of our cottagers, and the apostolical sanctity of our 
ministers and elders, the delights of pure affection, and the 
comforts of the Bible, are lamentably wanting in that bold and 
free vein of invention, that knowledge of the world, and rectify¬ 
ing spirit of good sense, which redeem all that great authors 
flights from the imputation either of extravagance or affecta¬ 
tion, and give weight, as well as truth, to his most poetical 
delineations of nature and qf passion. But, though they cahhbt 
pretend to this rare merit, which has scarcely fallen to the share 
of more than one since the days of Shakespeare^ there k no 
vol. xxxxx. no. 77. L 
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doubt much beautiful writing, much admirable description, and 
much both of tender and of lolty feeling, in the volumes of 
which we are now speaking; and though their inferior and bor¬ 
rowed lights are dimmed in the broader blaze of the luminary, 
who now fills our Northern sky with his glory, they still hold 
their course distinctly within the orb of his attraction, and 
make a visible part of the splendour which draws to that quar¬ 
ter of the heavens the admiration of so many distant eyes. 

We must now, however, say a word or two on the particular 
works we have enumerated; among which, and especially in the 
first series, there is very great difference of design, as well as 
inequality of merit. The first with which we happened to be¬ 
come acquainted, and, after all, perhaps the best and most in¬ 
teresting of the whole, is that entitled ‘ Annals of the Parish, * 
comprising, in one little volume of about 400 pages, the domestic 
chronicle of a worthy minister, on the coast of Ayrshire, for a 
period of no less than SI years, from 1760 to 1810. The pri¬ 
mitive simplicity of the pastor’s character, tinctured as it is by his 
professional habits and sequestered situation, form but a part of 
the attraction of this work. The brief and natural notices of the 
public events that signalized the long period through which it ex¬ 
tends, and the slight and transient effects they produced on the 
tranquil lives and peaceful occupations of his remote parishion¬ 
ers, have not only a natural, we think, but a moral and monito¬ 
ry effect; and, while they revive in our own breasts the almost 
forgotten impressions of our childhood and early youth, as to 
the same transactions, make us feel the actual insignificance of 
those successive occurrences which, each in its turn, filled the 
minds of its contemporaries,—and the little real concern which 
the bulk of mankind have in the public history of their day. 
This quiet and detailed retrospect of fifty years, brings the true 
moment and value of the events it embraces to the test, as it 
were, of their actual operation on particular societies; and helps 
to dissipate the illusion, by which private persons are .led to 
suppose, that they have a personal interest in the wisdom of ca¬ 
binets, or the madness of princes. The humble simplicity of 
the chronicler’s character assists no doubt, the sobering effect 
of his narrative. The natural and tranquil manner in which 
he puts down great things by the side of little—and considers as 
exactly on the seme level, the bursting of the parish mill-dam 
and the commencement of the American troubles—the victory 
of Admiral Kodney and the donation of 50{. to the kii k-ses¬ 
sion, —are all equally edifying and agreeable; and illustrate, in 
a very pleasing way, that law of intellectual, as well as of physi¬ 
cal ep&ics, by which small things at hand, uniformly appear 
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greater than large ones at a distance. The great charm of the 
work, however, is in the traits of character which it discloses, 
and the commendable brevity with which the whole chronicle 
is digested. We know scarcely any instance in which a modern 
writer has shown such forbearance and consideration for his read¬ 
ers. With very considerable powers of humour, the ludicrous in¬ 
cidents arc never dwelt upon with any tediousness, nor pushed to 
the length of burlesque or caricature—and the more seducing 
touches of pathos with which the work abounds, are inter¬ 
mingled and cut short with the same .sparing and judicious 
hand;—so that the temperate and natural character of the pastor 
is thus, by a rare merit and felicity, made to preponderate over 
the tragic and comic genius of the author. That character is, 
as we have already hinted, as happily conceived as it is ad¬ 
mirably executed—contented, humble, and perfectly innocent 
and sincere—very orthodox, and zealously Presbyterian, with¬ 
out learning or habits of speculation—soft-hearted and full of 
indulgence and ready sympathy, without any enthusiasm or ca¬ 
pacity of devoted attachment—given to old-fashioned prejudices, 
with an instinctive sagacity in practical affairs—and unconscious¬ 
ly acute in detecting the characters of others, and singularly 
awake to the beauties of nature, without a notion either of ob¬ 
servation or of poetry—very patient and primitive in short, 
indolent and gossiping, and scarcely ever stirring, either in mind 
or in person, beyond the limits of his parish. The style of the 
book is curiously adapted to the character of the supposed au¬ 
thor—very genuine homely Scotch in the idiom and many of 
the expressions—but tinctured with scriptural phrases, and some 
relics of college learning—and all digested in the grave and me¬ 
thodical order of an old-fashioned sermon. 

After so much praise, we are rather afraid to make any ex¬ 
tracts—for the truth is, that there is not a great deal of matter 
in the book, and a good deal of vulgarity—and that it is only 
good-natured people, with something of the annalist’s own sim¬ 
plicity, that will be as much pleased with it as we have been. 
For the sake of such persons, however, we will venture on a few 
specimens. Here is the description of Mrs Malcolm. 

* Secondly. 1 have now to speak of the coming of Mrs Malcolm. 
She was the widow of a Clyde shipmaster, that was lost at sea with 
his vessel. She was a genty body, calm and methodical. From morn¬ 
ing to night she sat at her wheel, spinning the finest tint, which suit¬ 
ed well with her pale hands. She never changed her widow’s weedr f 
and she was aye as if she hadjust been ta’en out of a bandbox. The 
tear wag aften in her.e'e when the bairns were at the school; but Wheh 
they came home, her spirit was lighted up with gladness, although, 

L V 
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poor woman, she had tn'any a time very little to give them. They 
were, however, wonderful well-bred things, and took With thankful¬ 
ness whatever she set before them, for they knew that their father, 
the breadwinner, was away, and that she had to work sore for their 
bit and drap. I dare say, the only vexation that ever she had from 
any of them, on their own account , was when Charlie, the eldest lad¬ 
die, had won fourpence at pitch and toss at the school, which he 
brought home with a proud heart to his mother. I happened to be 
daunrin' bye at the time, and just looked in at the door to say gude 
night. And there was she sitting with the silent tear on her cheek, 
and Charlie greeting as if he had done a great fault, and the other 
four looking on with sorrowful faces. Never, I am sure, did Charlie 
Malcolm gamble after that night. 

* 1 often wondered what brought Mrs Malcolm to our clachan, in- 
•tead of going to a populous town, where she might have taken up a 
huxtry-shop, as she was but of a silly constitution, the which would 
have been better for her than spinning from morning to far in the 
night, as if she was in verity drawing the thread of life. But it was, 
no doubt, from an honest pride to hide her poverty; for when her 
daughter Effie was ill with the measles—the poor lassie #as very 5 ill— 
nobody thought she could come through, and when she did get the 
turn, ehe was for many a day a heavy handful;—our session being 
rich, and nobody on it but cripple Tammy Daidles, that was at that 
time known through all the country side for begging on a horse, I 
though tit my duty to call upon Mrs Malcolm in a sympathising way, 
and offer her some assistance, but she refused it. “ No, sir,” 
said she. *• I canna take help from the poor’s box, although 
its very true that I am in great need; for it might hereafter be 
cast up to my bairns, whom it may please God to restore to better 
Circumstances when I am no to see’t; but I would fain borrow five 

? bunds, and if, sir, you will write to Mr Maitland, that is now the 
mrd Provost of Glasgow, and tell him that Marion Shaw would be 
obliged to him for the lend of that soom, I think he will not fail to bend 
it.” : ‘ 

* I wrote the letter that night to Provost Maitland, and, by therfc- 
Cdtar of the post, I got an answer, with twenty pounds for: Mrs Mal¬ 
colm, saying, “ that it was with sorrow he heard so small a trifie coctld 
big serviceable." When I took the letter and the money, which was 
in a bank-bill, she said, “ This is just like himsel*. ” She then 'told 
:^4 that Maitland had been a gentleman’s son tif theeast coun¬ 
try, but driven out of Iris father's house, when a laddie, by his step* 
mother ; andthathe had served as a servant lad with her father, who 
. M through bis estate, and left her, 

v danghte^ in little better than beggary with her auntie, the 
ler : hushi|pd jhatvl^^^ Mait- 

when he recover- 

, patrimony, and had become a great Glasgow merchant, on hear* 
m she was left by her father, be offered to marry her, but she 
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had promised herself to her cousin the Captain, whose widow she 
was. He then married a rich lady, and in time grew, as he was, Lord 
Provost of the City: but his letter with the twenty pounds to me, 
shewed that he had not forgotten his first love. It was a short, but a 
well-written letter, in a fair hand of write, containing much of the 
true gentleman; and Mrs Malcolm said, u Who knows but out of 
.the regard he once had for their mother, he may do something for 
■my five helpless orphans. ”—Annals of the Parish, pp. 16-21. 

Charles afterwards goes to sea, and comes home unexpect¬ 
edly. 

‘ One evening, towards the gloaming, as I was taking my walk of 
meditation, I saw a brisk sailor laddie coming towards me. He had 
a pretty green parrot, sitting oh a bundle, tied in a Barcelona silk 
handkerchief, which he carried with a stick over his shoulder, and in 
this bundle was a wonderful big nut, such as no one in our parish 
had ever seen. It was called a cocker-nut. This blithe caliant was 
Charlie Malcolm, who had come all the way that day his leaful lane, 
on his own legs from Greenock, where the Tobacco trader was then 
'livering her cargo. I told him how his mother, and his brothers, 
and his sisters were all in good health, and went to convoy him home ; 
and as we were going along, he told me many curious things, and 
he gave me six beautiful yellow limes, that he had brought in his 
pouch all the way across the seas, for me to make a bowl of punch 
>with, and I thought more of them than if they had been golden 
guineas, it was so mindful of the laddie. 

‘ When -we got to the door of his mother's house, she vfas sitting 
at the fire-side, with her three other bairns at their bread and milk, 
Kate being then with Lady Skimmilk, at the Breadland, sewing. It 
was between the day and dark, when the shuttle stands still till the 
lamp is lighted. But such a shout of joy and thankfulness as rose 
from that hearth, when Charlie went in! The very parrot, ye would 
have thought, was a participator, for the beast gied a skraik that made 
my whole head dirl; and the neighbours came flying and flocking to 
see what was the matter, for it was the first parrot ever seen within 
the bounds of the parish, and some thought it was but a foreign 
hawk, with a yellow head and green feathers.’— Ibid, pp, 44, 45. 

The good youth gets jnto the navy, and distinguishes himself 
in various aelions. This is the catastrophe. 

‘ But, oh! the wicked wastry of life in war. In less than, a month 
after* the news came of a victory over the French fleet, and 
same 4 »ost 1 got a letter from Mr Howard, that was the 
shipmaa who came to see us with Charles, telling me that 
Charles bad been mortally wounded in the action, and had 
wards died of lus woueds* ** He was a hero In tee enga, 
aaid-Mr Howard, “ and he died as a good and a brayeman 
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to poorChartes’s mother. But the callants of the school had heard 
of the victory and were going shouting about, and had set the steeple 
bell a*ringing, by which Mrs Malcolm heard the news ; and know- 
Jng that Charles’s ship was with the fleet, she came over to the Manse 
in great anxiety, to hear the particulars, somebody telling her that 
there had been a foreign letter to me by the post-man. 

* When I saw her I could not speak, but looked at her in pity, 
and the tear fleeing up into my eyes, 6he guessed what had happen<- 
ed. After giving a deep and sore sigh, she inquired, “ How did he 
behave i I hope well, for he was aye a gallant laddie 1 ”—and then 
she wept very bitterly. However, growing calmer, I read to her the 
letter, and when 1 had done, she begged me to give it her to keep, 
saying, ** It's all that I have now left of my pretty boy; but its 
mair precious to me than the wealth of the Indies ; ” and she beg¬ 
ged me to return thanks to the Lord, for all the comforts and mani¬ 
fold mercies with which her lot had been blessed, since the hour she 
put her trust in Him alone, and that was when she was left a penny¬ 
less widow, with her five fatherless bairns. It was just an edifica¬ 
tion of the spirit, to see the Christian resignation of this worthy 
woman. Mrs Balwhidder was confounded, and said, there was 
more sorrow in seeing the deep grief of her fortitude, ‘than tongue 
could tell, 

‘ Having taken a glass of wine with her, I walked out to conduct 
her to her own house, but in the way we met with a severe trial. 
AH the weans were out parading with napkins and kail-blades on 


sticks, rejoicing and triumphing in the glad tidings of victory. But 
when they saw roe and Mrs Malcolm coming slowly along, they 
guessed what had happened, and threw away their banners of joy; 
and, standing all up in a row, with silence and sadness, along the 
kirk-yard wall as we passed, showed an instinct of compassion that 
penetrated to my very soul. The poor mother burst into fresh af¬ 
fliction, and some of the bairns into an audible weeping ; and, taking 
one another by the hand, they followed us to her door, like mourners 
at a funeral. Never was such a sight seen in any town before. The 
neighbours came to look at it, as we walked along, and the men 
tUrned aside to hide tbeir faces, while the mothers pressed their 
babies foodlier to their bosoms, and watered their innocent faces 
with their tears. . . . 

* I prepared a suitable sermon, taking as the words of my text, 
ships of Tarshish, for your strength is laid waste. ” Bqt 
&ben I saw ground me so many of my people, clad in complimen¬ 
tary mbuiteig for the gallant Charles Malcolm, and that ieven poor 


daft Jenny pj^Vr," aim her daughter, had' on an old bhiek. ribbq^,;' 
and. when I |l|BM l fef: <jf him, .the 

' to sit down 
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We like these tender passages the best—but the reader 
should have' a specimen of the humorous vein also. The fol¬ 
lowing we think excellent. 

* In the course of the summer, just as the roof was closing in of 
the school-house, my lord came to the castle with a great company, 
and was not there a day till he sent for me to come over on the next 
Sunday, to dine with him ; but I sent him word that I could not do 
so, for it would be a transgression of the Sabbath, which made him 
send his own gentleman, to make his apology for having taken so 
great a liberty with me, and to beg me to come on the Monday, 
which I accordingly did, and nothing could be better than the dis¬ 
cretion with which I was used. There was a vast company of Eng¬ 
lish ladies and gentlemen, and his lordship, in a most jocose manner, 
told them all how he had fallen on the midden, and how I had clad 


him in my clothes, and there was a wonder of laughing and diver¬ 
sion : But the most particular thing in the company, was a large, 
round-faced man, with a wig, that was a dignitary in some great Epis¬ 
copalian church in London, who was extraordinary condescending 
towards me, drinking wine with me at the table, and saying weighty 
sentences in a fine style of language, about the becoming grace of 
simplicity and innocence of heart, in the clergy of all denominations 
of Christians, which I was pleased to hear; for really he had a proud 
rdU countenance, and I could not have thought he was so mortified 
to humility within, had I not heard with what sincerity he delivered 
himself, and seen how much reverence and attention was paid to him 
by all present, particularly by my lord's chaplain, who was a pious 
and pleasant young .divine, though educated at Oxford for the Epis¬ 
copalian persuasion. 


‘ One day soon after, as I was sitting in my closet conning a ser¬ 
mon for the next Sunday, I was surprised by a visit from the dean, 
as the dignitary was called. He had come, he said, to wait on roe 
as rector of the parish, for so it seems they call a pastor ip England, 
and to say, that, if it was agreeable, he would take a family dinner 
with us before he left the castle. 1 could make no objection to h£s 
kindness, but said I hoped my lord would come with him, and that 
we would do our best to entertain them with all suitable hospitality. 
About an hour or so after he had returned to the castle, one of the 
flunkies brought a letter from his lordship to say, that not only he 
would come with the dean, but that they would bring the other 
guests with them, and that, as they could only drink London wine, 
the butler would send me a hamper in the morning, assured, as he 
was pleased to say, that Mrs Balwhidder would otherwise provide 
good cheer; . '■ : , ... 

;; - * This notification, however, was a great" trouble to my wife, who , 
was ohly usedto manufacture the produce of our glebe ■ 

and not used to,the treatment of d^ansAjSd:|tji|lb • 
and other persons of qualityr j&bweVet^ ^ 

a point on this occasion, and we had, jas all present decked* 4 
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charming dinner; for fortunately one of the sows bad a litter of pigs 
a few days before, and, in addition to a goose, that is but a boss 
bird, we had a roasted pig, with an apple in its mouth, which was just 
a curiosity to see; and my lord called it a tythe pig, but I told him 
it was one of Mrs Balwhidder’s own decking, which saying of mine 
made no little sport whin expounded to the dean. 

* But, och how ! this was the last happy summer that we had fpr 
many a year in the parish; and an omen of the dule that ensued, 
was in a sacrilegious theft that a daft woman, Jenny GafFaw, and her 
idiot daughter, did in the kirk, by tearing off and stealing the green 
slrge lining of my lord’s pew, to make, as they said, a hap for their 
shoulders in the cold weather—saving, however, the sin, we paid no 
attention at the time to the mischief and tribulation that so unheard 
of a trespass boded to us all. It took place about Yule, when the 
weather was cold and frosty, and poor Jenny was not very able to 
go about seeking her meat as usual, The deed, however, was 
mainly done by her daughter, who, when brought before me, said, 
“ her poor mother's back had mair need of claes than the kirk- 
boards," which was so true a thing, that I could not punish her, but 
wrote anent it to my lord, who not only overlooked the offence, but 
sent orders to the servants at the castle to be kind to the poor woman, 
and the natural, her daughter .’—Annals of the Parish, pp. 130- 
141. 


We add the description of the first dancing-master that had 
been seen in these parts in the year 1762. 

1 Also a thing happened in this year, which deserves to be record¬ 
ed, as manifesting what effect the smuggling was beginning to take 
in the morals of the country side. One Mr Macskipnish, of High¬ 
land parentage, who had been a valet-dechambre with a Major in 
the campaigns, and taken a prisoner with him by the French, he hav¬ 
ing come home in a cartel, took up a dancing-school at Irville, the 
which art h,e had learned in the genteelest fashion, in the mode of 
Paris, at the French court. Such a thing as a dancing-school had 
never, in the memory of man, been known in our country side; and 
there was such a sound about the steps and cotillions of Mr Mac¬ 
skipnish, that every lad and lass, that could spare time and siller, 
went to him, to the great neglect of their work. The very bairns on 
t&e loan, instead of their wonted play, gaed linking and looping in : 

Macskipnish, who was, to be sure? a great curiosity, 


proudest 
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riddle legs, his bregst shot out like a duck’s, end 
’ frizzled up like a tappit-hen. He was, ind 
1 that could be seen* and he l*ad a ring m 
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this year. The harvest was very abundant, and the meal so cheap, 
that it caused a great defect in liiy stipend, so that 1 was obligated 
to postpone the purchase of a mahogany serutoire for iny study, as I 
had intended. But I had not the heart to complain of this; on the 
contrary, I rejoiced thereat, for what made m§ want my serutoire till 
another year, had carried biitheness into the hearth of the cotter, and 
made the widow’s heart sing with joy; and I would have been an un¬ 
natural creature, had I not joined in the universal gladness, because 
plenty did abound .'—Annals of the Parish , pp. 30-32. 

We shall only try the patience of our readers farther with 
the death of Nanse Banks, the old parish schoolmistress. 

* She had been long in a weak and frail state, but, being a metho¬ 
dical creature, still kept on the school, laying the foundation for many 
a worthy wife and mother. However, about the decline of the year 
her complaints increased, and she sent for me to consult about her 
giving up the school; and I went to see her on a Saturday afternoon, 
when the bit lassies, her scholars, had put the house in order, and 
gone home till the Monday. 

* She was sitting in the window-nook, reading the word to her¬ 
self, when I entered, but she closed the book, and put her spectacles 
in for a mark when she saw me: and, as it was expected 1 would 
come, her easy chair, with a clean cover, had been set out for me by 
the scholars, by which I discerned that there was something more 
than common to happen, and so it appeared when I had taken my 
seat. Sir,” said she, >( I hae sent for you on a thing troubles me 
sairly. I have warsled with poortith in this shed, which it has pleas¬ 
ed the Lord to allow me to possess, but my strength is worn out, and 
I fear I maun yield in the strife; ” and she wiped her eye with her 
apron. I told her, however, to be of good cheer; and then she said, 
“ that she could no longer thole the din of the school, and that she 
was weary, and ready to lay herself down to die whenever the Lord 
was pleased to permit. But,” continued she, “ what can t do with¬ 
out thd school? and, alas! 1 can neither work nor want; and I amt 


wae to go on the Session, for I am come of a decent family. ” I corn-* 
forted her, and told her, that I thought she had done so much good 
iii the parish, that the Session was deep in her debt, and that what 
they might give her was but a just payment for her service. “ I would 
rather, however, sir,” said she, “ try first what some of my aultf 
scholars will do, and it was for that I wanted to speak with you. If 
8oi»e of them would but just, from time to time, look in upon me, 
that T may not die alane; and the little pick and drap that J require, 
hot be hard upon them—I am more sure that in this, way their 
.gftaSfcsdss would be fu* discredit, then I am of fc|vipg any claim on the 


: great respect ’ fbr an honeS| pride, I assured 
jhe"wanted';,afcd; 

after, being Sabbath, I preached a sermonpn theteJBib 
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npss of them that have no help of man, meaning aged single women* 
living in garret-rooms, whose forlorn state, in the gloaming of life, I 
made manifest to the hearts and understandings of the congregation, 
in such a manner that many shed tears, and went away sorrowful. 

* Having thus roused the feelings of my people, I went round the 
bouses on the Monday morning, ai\d mentioned what I had to. say 
more particularly about poor old Nanse Banks the schoolmistress, 
and truly I was rejoiced at the condition of the hearts of my people. 
There was a universal sympathy among them; and it was soon or¬ 
dered that, what with one and another, her decay should be provided 
for. But it was not ordained that she should be Jong heavy on their 
good will. On the Monday the school was given up, and there was 
nothing but wailing among the bit lassies, the scholars, for getting 
the vacance, as the poor things said, because the mistress was going 
to lie down to dee. And, indeed, so it came to pass, for she took to 
her bed the same afternoon, and, in the course of the week, dwindled 
away, and slippet out of this howling wilderness into the kingdom of 
heaven, on the Sabbath following, as quietly as a blessed saint could 
do. And here I should mention, that the Lady Macadam, when I 
told her of Nanse Banks’s case, inquired if she was a snuffer, and, 
being answered by me that she was, her ladyship sent her, a pretty 
French enamel box full of Macabaw, a fine snuff that she had in a 


bottle ; and, among the Macabaw, was found a guinea, at the bottom 
of the box, after Nanse Banks had departed this life, which was a 
a kind thing of Lady Macadam to dp. ’ pp. 87-91. 

The next of this author’s publications, we believe, was ‘ The 
Ayrshire Legatees, * also in one volume, and a work of great, 
and similar, though inferior merit, to the former. It is the 
story of the proceedings of a worthy Scottish clergyman and 
his family, to whom a large property had been bequeathed by 
a, relation in India, in the course of their visit to London to re¬ 


cover this property. The patriarch himself and his wife, and 
bis Son and daughter, who form the party, all write copious ac¬ 
counts of what they see to their friends in Ayrshire—and being 
all lowly and simply bred, and quite new to the scenes in which 
they are now introduced, make up among them a very entertain¬ 
ing miscellany of originalj naive and preposterous observations. 
The idea t>f thus making a family club, as«it were, for a va¬ 
ried and often contradictory account of the same objects—each 
tinging with nls peculiarities, and uncqriscipusjy 

draWii|g|^S ■'^|Kd^kcfer; i in the course of the description,, 
was. first i^emplified, we believe, ; in the 

fiuide, feui # s: ; :|^tci^:t6'biS''EinslblE • the,:: .Fudge 
#therjngeriio«* pieces, both m prose and verse. i; j ; :Thoiigh 
pise- : qy er^. 
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execution and details must be allowed to be original; and, a? 
long with a good deal o f (waddle, and too much vulgarity, tc iv 
tainly display very considerable powers both of humour, in¬ 
vention, and acute observation. 

The author’s next work is * The Provost,’ which is decidedly 
better than the Legatees, and on a level nearly with the Annals 
of the Parish. There is no inconsiderable resemblance, indeed, 
it appears to us, in the character of the two Biographers; for 
if we substitute the love of jobbing and little management, which 
is inseparable from the situation of a magistrate in one of our 
little Burghs, for the zeal for Presbyterian discipline which 
used to attach to our orthodox clergy, and make a proper al¬ 
lowance for the opposite effects of their respective occupations, 
we shall find a good deal of their remaining peculiarities com¬ 
mon to both those authors—the same kindness of nature with 
the same tranquillity of temper—and the same practical saga¬ 
city with a similar deficiency of large views or ingenious spe¬ 
culations. The Provost, to be sure, is a more wordly person 
than the Pastor, and makes no scruple about using indirect 
methods to obtain his ends, from which the simplicity of the 
other would have recoiled;—but his ends are not, on the 
whole, unjust or dishonest; and his good nature?, and acute 
simplicity, with the Burghal authority of his tone, would almost* 
incline us to conclude, that he was somehow' related to the ce¬ 
lebrated Baillie Nicol Jarvie of the Saltmarket. The style of 
his narrative is exceedingly meritorious; for while it is pitch¬ 
ed on the self same key of picturesque homeliness and delibe¬ 
rate method with that of the parish Annalist, it is curiously 
distinguished from it by a sensible inferiority in literature, and 
an agreeable intermixture of malaprops , and other figures of 
rhetoric befitting the composition of a loyal chief magistrate. 
By far the most remarkable and edifying thing, however, in 
this volume, is the discovery, which the worthy Provost is re¬ 
presented as having gradually made, of the necessity of con¬ 
sulting public opinion in his later transactions, and the impos¬ 
sibility of managing public affairs, in the present times, with 
the same barefaced assertion, and brave abuse of authority, 
which had been submitted tQ by a less instructed generation. As 
we cannot but suspect, that this great truth is not yet sufficiently 
all ; iii authority among, us, and as there is some¬ 
thing extremely engaging in the Provost's confession of his 
s!bw^ and reluctant conversion,, and in the honest simplicity 
'^0$ ;: $8ip£bis adherence to the principles of toe old 
idlpoi bf:corruption, though convinced that the manner of ; a«|f■ 
must now be changed, we' are tempted 
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tract a part of his lucubrations on this interesting subject. Af¬ 
ter noticing the death of old Bailie M'Lucre, he takes occa¬ 
sion to observe— 

'* And now that he is dead and gone, and also all those whom I 
found conjunct with him, when I came into power and office, I may 
venture to say, that things in yon former times were not guided so 
thoroughly by the hand of a disinterested integrity as in these latter 
years. On the contrary, it seemed to be the use and wont of men 
in public trusts, to think they were free to indemnify themselves, in 
a left handed way, for the time and trouble they bestowed in the 
same. But the thing was not so far wrong in principle, as in th$ 
huggermuggering way in wl^ich it was done, and which gave to it a 
guilty colour, that, by the judicious stratagem of a right system, it 
would never have had. In sooth, to say, through the whole course 
of ray public life, I met with no greater difficulties and trials, than in 
cleansing myself from the old habitudes of office. For I must, in 
verity, confess, that I myself partook, in a degree, at my beginning, 
of the caterpillar nature, &c.— While, therefore, I think it has been of 
a great advantage to the public to have survived that method of admi¬ 
nistration in which the like of Bailie M‘Lucre was engendered, I 
would not have it understood that I think the men who* held the 


public trusts in those days a whit less honest than the men of my 
own time. The spirit of their own age was upon them, as that of 
»ours is upon us; and their ways of working the wherry entered more 
or less into all their trafficking, whether for the commonality, or for 
their own particular behoof and advantage. 

( I have been thus large and frank in my reflections aneftt the 
death of the Bailie, because, poor man, he had outlived the times 
for which lie was qualified ; and instead of the merriment and jocu¬ 
larity that his wily by-hand ways used to cause among his neigh¬ 
bours, the rising generation began to pick and dab at him, in such a 
manner, that, bad he been much longer spared, it is to be feared he 
would not have been allowed to enjoy his earnings both with ease 


and'honour. — The. Provost, pp. 171-74. 

Accordingly, afterwards, when a corps of volunteers was raised 
Iftjiift-Btogfa* jbe'-observes-^. 

< I kept myself aloof from all handling in the pecuniaries of the 
business; but 1 lent a friendly countenance to every feasible project 
that was likeJy (© strengthen the confidence of the 'King: In ihe loyalt 


tyandhptyery 


For by this time I had learnt, that 


tberewasa sekerife Common sense abroad among the 


men; 


secret of the new way of ruling 
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authority was no longer sufficient for the rule of mankind; and* 
therefore, I squared my after conduct more by a deference to public 
opinion, than by any laid down maxims and principles of my own. 
The consequence of which was, that my influence still continued to 
grow and gather strength in the community, and I was enabled to 
accomplish many things that my predecessors would have thought 
it was almost beyond the compass of man to undertake. ’—'The Pro - 
vosty pp. 208-17., 

Upon occasion of his third and last promotion to the Pro- 
vostry, he thus records his own final conversion. 

* When I returned home to my own house, I retired into my 
private chamber for a time, to consult with myself in what manner 
my deportment should be regulated; for I was conscious that here¬ 
tofore I had been overly governed with a disposition to do things my 
own way, and although not in an avaricious temper, yet something, 

I must confess, with a sort of sinister respect for my own interests. 
It may be, that standing now clear and free of the world, I had less 
incitement to be so grippy, and so was thought of me, I very well 
know ; but in sobriety and truth I conscientiously affirm, and herein 
record, that I had lived to partake of the purer spirit which the great 
mutations of the age had conjured into public affairs ; and I saw that 
there was a necessity to carry into all dealings with the concerns of 
the community, the same probity which helps a man to prosperity, in. 
the sequestered traffic of private life. ’—Ibid. pp. 315, 316. 

Trusting that these lessons from a person of such prudence, 
experience and loyalty, will not be lost on his successors, we 
shall now indulge ourselves by quoting a few specimens of what 
will generally be regarded as his more interesting style; and, 
with our usual predilection for the tragic vein, shall begin with 
the following very touching account of the execution of a fait 
young woman for the murder of her new-born infant. 

* The heinousness of the crime can by no possibility be lessened; 

but the beauty of the mother, her tender years, and her light-headed- 
ness, had won many favourers, and there was a great leaning in the 
hearts of all the town to compassionate her, especially when they 
thought of the, ill example that had been set to her in the walk and 
conversation of her mother. It was not, however, within the power 
of the magistrates to overlook the accusation; so we were obligated 
to cause a precognition to be taken, and the search left no doubt of 
the wilfuiness of the murder. Jeanie was in consequence removed 
to the Tolbooth, where she lay till the Lords were coming to Ayr, 
when she was sent thither to stand her trial before them; but, firom 
the hour she did'the deed, she never spoke. . •;;v 

: 'Uer trial'was a short procedure, and she was cast to be hanged 
not only to be hanged, but ordered to be executed in_our 
tows, and her body given to the doctors to make an Atomy. 
execution of Jeanie was what all expected would happen; but 
2 
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the news reached the town of the other parts of the sentence, the 
wail was as the Sough of a pestilence, and fain would the council 
have got it dispensed with. But the Lord Advocate was just wud 
at the crime, both because there had been no previous concealment, 
so as to have been an extenuation for the shame of the birth, and 
because Jeanie would neither divulge the name of the father, nor 
make answer to all the interrogatories that were put to her, standing 
at the bar like a dumbie, and looking round her, and at the judges, 
like a demented creature, and beautiful as a Flanders’ baby. It was 
thought by many, that her advocate might have made great use of 
her visible consternation, and pled that she was by herself; for in 
truth she had every appearance of being so. He was, however, a 
dure man, no doubt well enough versed in the particulars and punc¬ 
tualities of the law for an ordinary plea, but no of the right sort of 
knowledge and talent to take up the case of a forlorn lassie, misled 
by ill example and a winsome nature, and clothed in the allurement 
of loveliness, as the judge himself said to the jury. 

‘ On the night before the day of execution, she was brought over 
in a chaise from Ayr between two town-officers, and placed again in 
our hands, and still she never spoke. Nothing could exceed the com¬ 
passion that every one had for poor Jeanie; so she was na Committed 
to a common cell, but laid in the council room, where the ladies of the 
town made up a comfortable bed for her, and some of them sat up all 
night and prayed for her; but her thoughts were gone, and she sat si¬ 
lent. In the morning, by break of day, her wanton mother that had 
been trolloping in Glasgow came to the Tolbooth door, and made a 
dreadful wally waeing; and the ladies were obligated, for the sake 
of peace, to bid her be let in. But Jeanie noticed her not, still sit¬ 
ting with her eyes cast down, waiting the coming on of the hour of 
her doom. 

‘ There had not been an execution in the town in the memory of 
the oldest person then living; the last that suffered was one of the 
martyrs in the time of the persecution, so that we were not skilled 
in. the business, and had besides no hangman, but were necessitat¬ 
ed to borrow the Ayr one. Indeed, I being the youngest bailie, 
was in terror that the obligation might Jiave fallen on me. A 
scaffold was erected at the Tron just under the Tolbooth window^ 
by Thomas Gitnblet, the Mas had a good pen¬ 

ny of profit by the job, for he contracted with the town council, 
and had the boards after the business was done to the bargain; but 
Thomas was then deacon of the wrights, and hijmself a member of 
bur body^ , . ' 

the town-officers, and in tie,, 
ladies, with her bands tied | 

first''.' sight;©'? her at the » umtnom <ubu 

:|N«n all the - \ ee ; .€ouid\ : ha.;refr%^|^| ;: 

shedding a tear. We nasrehed slowly down • the stair, - and on ter the 
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foot of the scaffold, where her younger brother, Willy, that was 
stable-boy at my lord’s, was standing by himself, in an open ring 
mode round him in the crowd j every one compassionating the de¬ 
jected laddie, for he was a fine youth, and of an orderly spirit. Aa 
his sister came towards the foot of the ladder, he ran towards her, 
and embraced her with a wail of sorrow that melted every heart, 
and made us all stop in the middle of our solemnity. Jeanie looked 
at him (for her hands were tied), and a silent tear was seen to drop 
from her cheek. But in the course of little more than a minute, all 
was quiet, and we proceeded to ascend the scaffold. Willy, who 
had by this time dried his eyes, went up with us, and when Mr 
Pittle had said the prayer, and sung the psalm, in which the whole 
multitude joined, as it were with the contrition of sorrow, the hang¬ 
man stepped forward to put on the fatal cap, but Willy took it out of 
his hand, and placed it on his sister himself, and then kneeling down, 
with his back towards her, closing his eyes and shutting his ears with 
Iris hands, he saw not, nor heard when she was launched into eter¬ 
nity ! 

‘ When the awful act was over, and the stir was for the magis¬ 
trates to return, and the body to be cut down, poor Willy rose, and, 
without looking round, went down the steps of the scaffold; the 
multitude made a lane for him to pass, and he went on through them 
hiding his face, and gaed straight out of the town. ’ Provost , 67-73. 

This is longer than we had expected—and therefore, omit¬ 
ting all the stories of his wiles and jocosities, we shall take our 
leave of the Provost, with his very pathetic and picturesque de¬ 
scription of the catastrophe of the Windy Yule, which we 
think would not discredit the pen of the great novellist himself* 

‘ In the morning, the weather was blasty and sleety, waxing more 
and more tempestuous, till about mid-day, when the wind checked 
suddenly round from the nor-east to the sou-west, and Blew a gale, 
as if the prince of the powers of the air was doing his utmost to work 
mischief. The rain blattered, the windows clattered, the shop shut¬ 
ters flapped, pigs from the lum-heads came rattling down like 
thunder-claps, and the skies were dismal both with cloud and carry. 
Yet, for all that, there was in the streets a stir and a busy visitation 
bet ween neighbours, and every one went to their high windows, to 
look at the five poor barks, that were warsling against the strong arm 
of the elements of the storm and the ocean. 

1 Still the lift gloomed, and the wind roared, and it was as doleful 
a right as ever was seen in any town afflicted with calamity, to see 
the sailors r wives, with their red cloaks about their heads/followed 
bjjr their hireling and disconsolate bairns, going one after another to 
kirkyard, to look at the vessels where their helpless breadwinners 


were battling with the tempest. My heart was really eorrowfuly ana 
~ a sore anxiety to think of what might happen to the town; 
~ so many were in peril, and to whom no 
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could extend the arm of protection. Seeing no abatement of the 
wrath of heaven, that howled and roared around us, I put on my big 
coat, and taking my staff in my hand, having tied down my hat with 
a silk handkerchief, towards gloaming I walked likewise to the kirk- 
yard, where I beheld such an assemblage of sorrow, as few men in 
situation have ever been put to the trial to witness. 

* In the lea of the kirk many hundreds of the town were gathered 
together; but there was no discourse among them. The major part 
were sailors’ wives and weans, and at every new thud of the blast, a 
sob rose, and the mothers drew their bairns closer in about them, 
as if they saw the visible hand of a foe raised to smite them. Apart 
from the multitude, I observed three or four young lasses, standing 
behind the Whinnyhill families’ tomb, and I jealoused that they had 
joes in the ships, for they often looked to the bay, with long necks 
and sad faces, from behind the monument. But of all the piteous 
objects there, on that doleful evening, none troubled my thoughts 
more than three motherless chifdren, that belonged to the mate of 
one of the vessels in the jeopardy. He was an Englishman that had 
been settled some years in the town, where his family had neither 
kith nor kin ; and his wife having died about a month before, the 
bairns, of whom the eldest was but nine or so, were friendtes enough, 
though both my gudewife, and other well-disposed ladies, paid them 
all manner of attention, till their father would come home. The 
three poor little things, knowing that he was in one of the ships, 
had been often out and anxious, and .they were then sitting under 
the lea of a headstone, near their mother’s grave, chittering and 
creeping closer and closer at every squall. Never was such on or¬ 
phan-like sight seen. 

* When it began to be so dark, that the vessels could no longer 
be discerned from the churchyard, many went down to the shore, 
and I took the three babies home with me, and Mrs Pawkie made 
tea for them, and they soon began to play with our own younger chil¬ 
dren, in blythe forgetfulness of the storm; every now and then, 
however, the eldest of them, when the shutters rattled, arid the lum- 
head roared, would pause in his innocent daffing, and cower in to¬ 
wards Mrs Pawkie, as if he was daunted and dismayed by something 
he knew not what. 

* Many a one that night walked the sounding shore in sorrow, and 
fires were lighted along it to a great extent, but the darkness and the 
noise of the ragin£ deep, and the howling wind, never intermitted till ; 
about mignight; at which time a message was brought to me, th$t * 
it might be needful to send a guard of soldiers to the beach, for that 
broken masts and tackle, had come in, and that surely some of the 
barks bad perished. I lost net time in obeying this suggestion, which 
was made to me by one of the owners of, the Louping Meg; and to 
show that I sincerely sympathised with all those in affliction, I rose 
and dressed myself, and went down to the shore, where I 

several old boats to be drawn up by the fires, and blankets to 
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brought, and cordials prepared, for them that might be spared with 
life to reach the land; and I walked the beach with the mourners till 
the morning. 

* As the day dawned, the wind began to abate in its violence, and 
to wear awaj* from the sou-west into the norit; but it was soon dis¬ 
covered, that some of the vessels with the corn had perished ; for the 
first thing seen, was a long fringe of tangle and grain, along the line 
of the highwater mark, and every one strained with greedy and 
grieved eyes, as the daylight brightened, to discover which had suffer¬ 
ed. But I can proceed no farther with the dismal recital of that 
dplcful morning. Let it suffice here to be known, that, through the 
haze, we at last saw three of the vessels lying on their beam*ends, 
with their masts broken, and the waves riding like the furious horses 
of desl ruction over them. What had become of the other two, was 
never known ; but it was supposed that they had foundered at 
their anchors, and that all on board perished. 

‘ The day being now Sabbath, and the whole town idle, every 
body in a manner was down on the beach, to help and mourn as the 
bodies, one after another, were cast out by the waves. Alas! few 
were the better of my provident preparation, and it was a thing not 
to be described, to see, for more than a mile along the coast, the new- 
made widows and fatherless bairns, mourning and weeping over the 
corpses of those they loved. Seventeen bodies were, before ten 
o’clock, carried to the desolated dwellings of their families; and when 
old Thomas Pull, the betherel, went to ring the bell for public wor¬ 
ship, such was the universal sorrow of the town, that Nanse Donsie, 
an idiot natural, ran up the street to stop him, crying, in the voice of 
a pardonable desperation, “ Wha, in sic a time, can praise the 
Lord ? "—Provost, 177-184. 

The next work on our list is the history of * Sir Andrew 
Wylie, ’ in three volumes—and this, we must say, is not near¬ 
ly so good as any of the former. It contains, however, many 
passages of great interest and originality, and displays, through¬ 
out, a power which we think ought naturally to have produced 
something better; but the story is clumsily and heavily ma¬ 
naged, and the personages of polite life very unsuccessfully 
brought in. The author’s great error, we suspect, was in re- 
solving to have three volumes instead of one—and his writing, 
which was full of spirit, while he was labouring to confine his 
ideas within the space assigned to them, seems to have become 
flat and languid, the moment his task was to find matter to fill 
that; space. 

jElis next publication, however, though Onlv i» one volume^ 
is ^undoubtedly the worst of tlje whole—we allude to the thing 
ca|«d the * The Stearo-Poatj ’ which has really no merit at all; 
andshould never have been transplanted from the Magazine ia - 
which we are informed it first made its appearance* With the 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. 77. M 
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exception of some trash about the Coronation, which nobody of 
course could ever look at three months after the thing itself was 
over, it consists of a series of vulgar stories, with little either of 
probability or originality to recommend them. The attempt at 
a parallel or paraphrase on the story of Jeanie Deans, is, with¬ 
out any exception, the boldest and the most unsuccessful specu¬ 
lation we have ever seen in literary adventure. 

The piece that follows, though in three volumes, is of a far 
higher order—and though in many points unnatural, and on 
the whole rather tedious, is a work undoubtedly of no ordinary 
merit. We mean * The Entail. * It contains many strong 
pictures, much sarcastic observation, and a great deal of native 
and effective humour, though too often debased by a tone of 
vulgarity. The ultimate conversion of the Entailer himself into 
a sublime and sentimental personage, is a little too romantic— 
the history of poor Watty, the innocent imbecile—and his Betty 
Boole, is perhaps the best full-length narrative—and the drown¬ 
ing of honest Mr Walkinshaw the most powerful single sketch 
in the work. We can afford to make no extracts. 

1 Ringan Gilhai/.e, * also in three volumes, is the last, in so 
far as we know, of this ready writer’s publications; anil is a 
bold attempt to emulate the fame of the historical novels of his 
original, and to combine a striking sketch of great public oc¬ 
currences, with the details of individual adventure. By the as¬ 
sistance of bis grandfather’s recollections, which fill nearly half 
the book, the hero contrives to embrace the period both of the 
Reformation from Popery, in the reign of Queen Mary, and of 
the sufferings of the Covenanters from that of King Charles 
till the Revolution. But with all the benefit of this wide range, 
and the interest of those great events, we cannot say that he 
lias succeeded in making a good book; or shown any spark of 
that spirit which glows in the pages of Waverky and Old 
Mortality. The work, however, is written with labour and 
care: and, besides a full narrative of all the remaikable pas¬ 
sages bf our ecclesiastical story, from the burning of Mr Wishart 
at St Andrew’s, to the death of Dundee at Killicrankie, con¬ 
tains some animated and poetical descriptions of natural scenery, 
and a few sweet pictures of humble virtue and piety. Upon 
the whole, however, it is heavy work—-and proves conclusively, 
that the genius of the author lies much* more to the quieter 
walks of humorous simplicity, intermixed with humble patios, 
than to the lofty paths of enthusiasm or heroic emotion, fn 
the first part we meet with nothing new or remarkable, but the 
picture of the Arthbishop of St Andrews’s luxurious (Jalli^nce 
■With his paramour, arid bf the bitter penitence and tragical 
death of that fair victim of h% seductions, both which are sketch- 
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eil with considerable power and effect. In the latter part, there 
is some good and minute description of the perils and sufferings 
which beset the poor fugitive Covenanters in the days of their 
long and inhuman persecution. The cruel desolation of Gil- 
haize’s own household is also given with great force and pathos; 
as well as the description of that irresistible impulse of zeal anil 
vengeance that drives the sad survivor to rush alone to the field 
of Killicrankie, and to repay at hist* on the head of the slaughtered 
victor of that fight, the accumulated wrongs and oppressions of 
lys race. But still the book is tiresome, and without effect. 
The narrative is neither pleasing nor probable, and the calami¬ 
ties are too numerous, and too much alike; and the uniformity 
of the tone of actual suffering and dim religious hope, weighs 
like a load on the spirit of the reader. There is no interesting 
complication of events or adventure, and no animating develop¬ 
ment or catastrophe. In short, the author has evidently gone 
beyond his means in entering the lists with the master of his¬ 
torical romance; and must be contented, hereafter, to follow 
his footsteps in the more approachable parts of his career. 

Of the other set of publications before us, 4 Valerius * is the first 
in point of date; and the most original in conception and de¬ 
sign. It is a Roman story, the scene of which is laid in the 
first age of Christianity; and its object seems to be, partly to 
present us with a living picture of the manners and characters 
of those ancient times, and partly to trace the effects of the true 
faith on the feelings and affections of those who first embraced 
it, in the dangers and darkness of expiring Paganism. It is a 
work to be excepted certainly from our general remark, that 
the productions before us were imitations of the celebrated 
novels to which we have so often made reference, and their au¬ 
thors disciples of that great school. Such as it is, Valerius is 
undoubtedly original; or at least owes nothing to that new 
source of inspiration. It would be more plausible to say, that 
the author had borrowed something from the travels of Ana- 
charsis, or the ancient romance of Heliodorus and Charielea— 
or the later effusions of M. Chateaubriand. In the main, how- 
.ever, it is original; and is written with very considerable power 
and boldness. But we Cannot, on the whole, say that it has 
been successful; and : even greater powers could not have 
ensured success for such an undertaking. We must know the 
daily life and ordinary habits of the people in whose domestic 
adventures we take an interest;—and we know nothing of the 
life and habits of the ancient Romans and primitive Christiana. 
We tnity patch together a cev&o out of old books, and pretend 
- • M 2 
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that it exhibits a view of their manners and conversation ; but 
the truth is, that all that is authentic in such a compilation can 
amount only to a few fragments of such a picture; and that 
any thing like a complete and living portrait must be made up 
by conjecture, and inferences drawn at hazard. Accordingly, 
the work before us consists alternately of enlarged transcripts 
of particular acts and usages, of which accounts have been ac¬ 
cidentally transmitted to us, and details of dialogue and obser¬ 
vation in which there is nothing antique or Roman but the 
names,—and in reference to which, the assumed time and place 
of the action is felt as a mere embarrassment and absurdity. 
To avoid or disguise this awkwardness, the only resource seems 
to be, to take shelter in a vague generality of talk and descrip¬ 
tion,—and to save the detection of the modern in his masque¬ 
rade of antiquity, by abstaining from any thing that is truly 
characteristic either of the one age or the other, and conse¬ 
quently from any thing by which either character or manners 
can be effectually delineated or distinguished. The very style 
of the work before us affords a curious example of the necessity 
of this timid indefiniteness under such circumstances, and of its 
awkward effect. To exclude the tone of modern times, it is 


without idiom, without familiarity, without any of those natural 
marks by which alone either individuality of character, or the 
stamp and pressure of the time, can possibly be conveyed,—and 
runs on, even in the gay and satirical passages, in a rumbling, 
roundabout, rhetorical measure, like a translation from solemn 
Latin, or some academical exercitation. It is an attempt, in 


short, which, though creditable to the spirit and talents of the 
author, we think he has done wisely in not seeking to repeat,— 
and which, though it has not failed through any deficiency of 
Jhis, has been prevented, we think, from succeeding by the very 
nature of the subject. 

The next in order, we believe, is * Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life, *—an affected, or at least too poetical a title,— 
and, standing before a book, not very natural, but bright with 
the lights of poetry. It is a collection of twenty-five stories or 
little pieces, half novels half idylls, characteristic of Scottish 
scenery and manners—mostly pathetic, and mostly too favour** 
able to the country to which they relate. They are, on the 
whole, we think, very beautifully and sweetly written, and in a 
soft spirit humehity and gentleness. But the style is too ela¬ 
borate and uniform;—there is occasionally a good deal of weak¬ 
ness and commonplace in the passages that are most emphati- 

. _ ill . * - L • I _!5 A ll.L L — •_ _ 1 ■ L** .mI*. 1**. « w* V V* 4- 


Kpressedy—and the poetical beightenings are often intro- 
where they hurt both the tfpth and the simplicity qf the 
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picture. Still, however, they are founded in a fine sense of the 
peculiarities of our national character and scenery, and a deep 
feeling of their excellence and beauty—and, though not execut¬ 
ed according to the dictates of a severe or correct taste, nor 
calculated to make much impression on those who have studied 
men and books * with a learned spirit of observation/ are yet well 
fitted to minister delight to less fastidious spirits,—and to re¬ 
vive, in many world-wearied hearts, those illusions which had 
only been succeeded by illusions less innocent and attractive, 
and those affections in which alone there is neither illusion nor 
disappointment. 

As the author’s style of narration is rather copious, we can¬ 
not now afford to present our readers with any of his stories-— 
but, as a specimen of his tone and manner of composition, we 
may venture on one or two of his introductory descriptions. 
The following, of a snowy morning, is not the least character¬ 
istic. 

‘ It was on a fierce and howling winter day that I was crossing 
the dreary moor of Auchindown, on my way to the Manse of that 
parish, a solitary pedestrian. The snow, which had been incessantly 
falling for a week past, was drifted into beautiful but dangerous 
wreaths, far and wide, over the melancholy expanse—and the scene 
kept visibly shifting before me, as the strong wind that blew from 
every point of the compass struck the dazzling masses, and heaved 
them up and down in endless transformation. There was something 
inspiriting in the labour with which, in the buoyant strength of youth, 
I forced my way through the storm—^and I could not but enjoy those 
gleamings of sunlight that ever and anon burst through some unex¬ 
pected opening in the sky, and gave a character of cheerfulness, and 
even warmth, to the sides or summits of the stricken hills. Some¬ 
times the wind stopt of a sudden, and then the air was as silent as 
the snow—not a murmur to be heard from spring or stream, now all 
frozen up over those high moorlands. As the momentary cessations 
of the sharp drift allowed my eyes to look onwards and around, I saw 
here and there up the. little opening valleys, cottages just visible 
beneath the black stems of their snow-covered clumps of trees, or 
beside some small spot of green pasture kept open for the sheep. 
These intimations of life and happiness came delightfully to mein 
the midst of the desolatitm;and the barking of a dog, attending some 
Shepherd in his quest on the hill, put fresh vigour into my limbs, 
telling me that, lonely as I seemed to be, I was surrounded by cheer¬ 
ful though unseen /company, and that I was not the only wanderer 
Over the snows. . ^ 

‘ As I walked along, my mind was insensibly filled with a crowd 
of pleasant images :<of rural winter life, that helped me gl.idly onwards 
over rnany hhkw of moor, ^thought of the severe but cheerful la¬ 
bours of thf : hali-->tl]e mending of farm-gear by tlie fireside—the 
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wheel turned by the foot of old age, less for gain than as a thrifty 
pastime—the skilful mother, making “ auld claes look amaist as weel’s 
the new ”•—the ballad unconsciously listened to by the family all 
busy at their own tasks round the singing maiden—the old tradition¬ 
ary tale told by some wayfarer hospitably housed till the storm should 
blow by—the unexpected visit of neighbours on need or friendship— 
or the footstep of lover undeterred by snow-drifts that have buried 
up his flocks ;—but above all, 1 thought of those hours of religious 
worship that have not yet escaped from the domestic life of the Pea¬ 
santry of Scotland—of the sound of psalms that the depth of snow 
cannot deaden to the ear of Him to whom they are chanted—and 6f 
that sublime Sabbath*keeping which, on days too tempestuous for 
the kirk, changes the cottage of the Shepherd into the Temple of God. 

* With such glad and peaceful images in my heart, £ travelled 
along that dreary moor, with the cutting wind in my face, and my 
feet sinking in the snow, or sliding on the hard blue ice beneath it— 
as cheerfully as I ever walked in the dewy warmth of a summer morn¬ 
ing, through fields of fragrance and of flowers. And now I could 
discern, within half an hour's walk before me, the spire of the church, 
close to which stood the Manse of my aged friend and benefactor. 
My heart burned within me as a sudden gleam of stormy sunlight 
tipt it with fire—and I felt, at that moment, an inexpressible sense 
of the sublimity of the character of that grey-headed Shepherd who 
had, for fifty years, abode in the wilderness, keeping together his 
own happy little flock.— Lights and Shadow , pp. 131—183. 

The next, of a summer storm among the mountains, is equab¬ 
ly national and appropriate. 

* An enormous thunder cloud had lain all day over Ben-Nevis, 
shrouding its summit in thick darkness, blackening its sides and base, 
wherever they were beheld from the surrounding country, with 
masses of deep shadow, and especially flinging down a weight of 
gloom upon that magnificent Glen that bears the same name with 
the Mountain, till now the afternoon was like twilight, and the voice 
of all the streams was distinct in the breathlessness of the vast soli¬ 
tary hollow. The inhabitants of all the straths, vales, glens, and 
dells, round and about the Monarch of Scottish mountains, had, dur¬ 
ing each successive hour, been expecting the roar of thunder arid 
the deluge of rain ; but the huge conglomeration of lowering clouds 
would not rend asunder, although it was certain that a calm blue sky 
could not be restored till all that dreadful assemblage had melted . 
away into torrents, or been driven off by a strong wind from the sea. 
AU the cattle on the hills* and on the hollows, stood still or lay down 
in their fear.—the wild tfeaij^soU^ht in herds the shelter of the pine- 
covered cliffs—the raven hashed his hoarse croak in some grim ca¬ 
vern,* and the eagle left the dreadful silence of the upper heavens. 
Now and then the shepherds looked from their huts, while the sha¬ 
dow of the thunder-clouds deepened the hues of their plaids and 
tgrtans; and at every creaking of the heavy branches of the pines, 
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or wide-armed oaks in the solitude of their inaccessible birth-place, 
the hearts of the lonely dwellers quaked, and they lifted up their 
eyes to see the first wide flash—the disparting of the masses of dark¬ 
less—-and paused to hear the long loud rattle of heaven’s artillery 
shaking the foundation of the everlasting mountains. But ail was 
yet silent. 

‘ The peal came at last, and it seemed as if an earthquake had 
smote the silence. Not a tree—not a blade of grass moved, but the 
blow stunned, as it were, the heart of the solid globe. Then was 
there a low, wild, whispering, wailing voice, as of many spirits all 
joining together from every point of heaven,—it died away—and 
then the rushing of rain was heard through the darkness ; and, in a 
few minutes, down came all the mountain torrents in their power, 
and the sides of all the steeps were suddenly sheeted, far and wide, 
with waterfalls. The element of water was let loose to run its re¬ 
joicing race—and that of fire lent it illumination, whether sweeping 
in floods along the great open straths, or tumbling in cataracts from 
elilfa overhanging the eagle’s eyrie. 

‘ Great rivers were suddenly flooded—and the little mountain ri¬ 
vulets, a few minutes before only silver threads, and in whose fairy 
basins the minnow played, were now scarcely fordable to shepherds’ 
feet. It was time for the strongest to take shelter, and none now 
would have liked to issue from it; for while there was real danger to 
life and limb in the many raging torrents, and in the lightning’s flash, 
the imagination and the souk themselves were* touched witli awe in 
the long resounding glens, and beneath the savage scowl of the angry 
sky. 

* It was not a time to be abroad ? yet all by herself was hastening 

down Glen-Nevis, from a shealing far up the river, a little Girl, 
not more than twelve years of age—in truth, a very child. Grief 
and fear, not for herself, but for another, bore her along as upon 
wings, through the storm; she crossed rivulets from which, on any 
other occasion, she would have turned back trembling ; and she did 
not even hear many of the crashes of thunder that smote the smok¬ 
ing hills. , Sometimes at a fiercer flash of lightning she just lifted 
her hand to her dazzled eyes, and then, unappalled, hurried on 
through the hot and sulphureous air. Had she been a maiden of 
that tender age from village or city, her . course would soon have 
been fatally stopt short; but she had been born among the hills, had 
first learned to walk among the heather, holding by its blooming 
branches, and many and many a solitary mile had she tripped, young 
*a#?!$ai;was, over moss and moor, glert and mountain, even like the 
roe that had its lair in the coppice beside her own beloved Shealing.’ 
Lighti and Shadows, S69r-372. ' V- 

We must add a part of the story of a fair child’s sickness, lit 
the family of .one of otir eheerful and pious cottagers. ; 

* The surgeon of the parish lived some miles distant, but they 
, expected lmu 1*0 wevery moment, and many a wistful look was di- 
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rected by tearful eyes along the moor. The daughter, who was out 
at service, came anxiously home on this night, the only one that 
could be allowed her, for the poor must work in their grief, and 
servants must do their duty to those whose bread they eat, even when 
nature is sick,—sick at heart. Another of the daughters came in 
from the potatoe-field beyond the brae, with what was to be their 
frugal supper. The calm noiseless spirit of life was in and around 
the house, while death seemed dealing with one who, a few days 
ago, was like light upon the door, and the sound of music, that al¬ 
ways breathed up when most wanted.—“ Do you think the child is 
dying ? ” said Gilbert with a calm voice to the surgeon, who, on Ills 
wearied horse, had just arrived from another sick-bed, over the misty 
range of hills, and had been looking stedfastly for some minutes on 
the little patient. The humane man knew the family well, in the 
midst of whom he was standing, and replied, “ While there is life 
there is hope; but my pretty little Margaret is, I fear, in the last 
extremity. ’ There was no loud lamentation at these words—all 
had before known, though they would not confess it to themselves, 
what they now were told—and though the certainty that was in the 
words of the skilful man made their hearts beat for a little with sick¬ 
er throbbings, made their pale faces paler, and brought out from 
some eyes a greater gush of tears, yet death had been before in this 
house, and in this case he came, as he always does, in awe, but not 
in terror. 

* The child was now left with none but her mother by the bed¬ 

side, for it was said to be best so; and Gilbert and his family 
Eat down round the kitchen fire, for a while in silence. In about a 
quarter of an hour, they began to rise calmly, and to go each to his 
alloted work. One of the daughters went forth with the pail to milk 
the cow, and another began to set put the table in the middle of 
the floor for supper, covering it with a white cloth. Gilbert viewed 
the usual household arrangements with a solemn and untroubled eye; 
and there was almost the faint light of a grateful smile on his cheek, 
as he said to the worthy surgeon, “ You will partake of our fare 
after your day’s travel and toil of humanity. ” In a short silent 
half hour, the potatoes and oat-cakes, butter and milk, were on the 
board; and Gilbert, lifting up his toil-hardened, but manly hand, 
with a slow motion, at which the room was as hushed as if it had 
been empty, closed his eyes in reverence, and asked a blessing. 
There was a little stool, on which no one sat, by the old man’s side.' 
It had been put there unwittingly, when the other seats were all 
placed in their usual order; but the golden head; that was wont to 
rise at that part of the table' was now wanting. There was silenee-- 
not a word was said—-their meal was before them,-—God had been 
thanked, and they began to eat. . ./ . ■ . 

* Another hour of trial past, and die child was still swimming for 
its life. The very dogs knew there was grief in the house, mid lay 
without stirring, as if hiding themselves, below the long table at the 
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window. One sister sat with an unfinished gown on her knees, that 
she bad. been sewing for the dear child, and still continued at the 
hopeless work, she scarcely knew why; and often, often putting 
up her hand to wipe away a tear. “ What is that ? ” said the old 
man to his eldest daughter—“ what is that you are laying on the 
shelf? ” She could scarcely reply that it was a ribband and an ivory 
comb that she had brought for little Margaret, against the night of 
the dancing-school ball. And, at these words, the father could not 
restrain a long, deep, and bitter groan; at which the boy, nearest in 
age to his dying sister, looked up weeping in his face, and letting the 
tattered book of old ballads, which he had been poring on, but not 
reading, fall out of his hands, he rose from his seat, and, going into 
liis father’s bosom, kissed him, and asked God to bless him ; for the 
holy heart of the boy was moved within him ; and the old man, as he 
embraced him, felt that, in his innocence and simplicity, he was in¬ 
deed a comforter. Scarcely could Gilbert reply to his first question 
about liis child, when the surgeon came from the bed-room, and said, 
“ Margaret seems lifted up by God’s hand above death and the 
grave; I think she will recover. She has fallen asleep ; and, when 
she wakes, I hope—I believe—that the danger will be past, and that 
your child will live. ” They were all prepared for death ; but now 
they were found unprepared for life. One wept that had till then 
locked up all her tears within her heart; another gave a short palpi¬ 
tating shriek; and the tender-hearted Isobel, who had nursed the 
child when it was a baby, fainted away. The youngest brother gave 
way to gladsome smiles ; and, calling out his dog Hector, who used to 
sport with him and his little sister on the moor, he told the tidings 
to the dumb irrational creature, whose eyes, it is certain, sparkled 
with a sort of joy.”— Lights and Shadows , pp. 36-4-3. 

There are many things better than this in the book—and 
there are many not so good. We had marked some passages, 
for censure, and some for ridicule—but the soft-heartedness of 
the author has softened our hearts towards him—and we can¬ 
not, just at present, say any thing but good of him. 

The next book is ‘ Adam Blair, * which, it seems, is by the 
author of Valerius, though it is much more in the manner of 
the Lights and Shadows. It is a story of great power and in¬ 
terest, though neither very pleasing, nor very moral, nor very 
, intelligible. Mr Blair is an exemplary clergyman in Scotland, 
who, while yet in the prime of life, loses a beloved wife, and is 
for a time plunged in unspeakable affliction. In this state he is 
, Visited by Mrs Campbell the intimate friend of his deceased 
wife* who had left her husband abroad—and soon after saves 
his little daughter, bnd indeed himself, from drowning. There 
. are evident marks bf love on the lady's part, and much nfil^cljon 
an his—but both seem unconscious of the true state .$$$$£ 
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hearts, till she is harshly ordered home to the Highland tower 
of her husband, and he is left alone in the home she had so 
long cheered with her smiles. With nothing but virtue and pru¬ 
dence, as the author assures us, in his heart—he unaccountably 
runs off from his child and his parish, and makes a clandestine 
visit to her Celtic retreat—arrives there in the night—is rap¬ 
turously welcomed—drinks copioiusly of wine—gazes with her 
on the moonlight sea—is again pressed to the wine-cup—and 
finds himself the next morning—and is found by her servants, 
clasped in her embraces ! His remorse and horror are now. 
abundantly frantic—he flies from her into the desart—and 
drives her from him with the wildest execrations. His contri¬ 
tion, however, brings on frenzy and fever—he is carried back to 
her tower, and watched over by her for,a while in his delirium. 
As lie begins to recover, he hears melancholy music, and secs 
slow boats on the water beneath his window—and soon after 
learns that she had caught the fever from him, and died ; and 
that it was the ceremony of her interment he had seen and 
heard on the water. He then journies slowly homeward, pro¬ 
claims his lapse to the presbytery, solemnly resigns his office, 
and betakes himself to the humble task of a day-labourer in his 
own former parish. In this state of penitence and humiliation 
he passes ten lonely and blameless years—gradually winning 
back the respect and esteem of his neighbours, by the depth of 
his contrition and the zeal of his humble piety—till at last bis 
brethren of the presbytery remove the sentence of deprivation, 
and, on the next vacancy, restore him to the pastoral charge of 
his aftlicted and affectionate flock. 

There is no great merit in the design of this story, and there 
arc many things both absurd and revolting in its details: but 
there is no ordinary power in the execution; and there is a spi¬ 
rit and richness in the writing, of which no notion can be form¬ 
ed from our little abstract of its substance. It is but fair, there¬ 
fore, to the author, to let him speak for himself in one specimen; 
and we take the account, with which the book opens, of the death 
of the pastor’s wife, and his own consequent desolation. She had 
suffered dreadfully from the successive loss of three children, 
and her health gradually sunk under her affliction. 

* The long melancholy summer passed away, and the songs of the 
harvest reapers were heard in the surrounding fields ; while all, from 
day to day, was bdcdining darker and darker within the Manse of 
Cross-Meikle. Worn to a shadow—pale as hshes—fetfcle as a child 
—the dying mother had# for rAfcny weeks, beeh unable to quit her 
chamber; end the long-hdping Husband at last felt his spirit faint 
witlm* him ; for 'Oven he perceived that' the fe Uf bf sep8»(iaioU oovdd 
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not much farther be deferred. He watched—lie prayed by her bed¬ 
side—be strove even yet to smile and to speak of hope, but his lips 
trembled as he spake; and neither he nor his wife were deceived, 
for their thoughts were the same, and years of love had taught them 
too well all the secrets of each other’s looks as well as hearts. 

• Nobody witnessed their last parting; the room was darkened, and 
no one was within it but themselves and their child, who sat by the 
bed-side, weeping in silence she knew not wherefore—for of death 
she knew little, except the terrible name; and her father had as yet 
been, if not brave enough to shed no tears, at least strong enough 
t,tf conceal them.—Silently and gently was the pure spirit released 
from its clay ; but manly groans were, for the first time, heard above 
the sobs and wailings of the infant; and the listening household 
shrunk back from the door, for they knew that the blow had been 
stricken ; and the voice of humble sympathy feared to make itself 
be heard in the sanctuary of such affliction. The village doctor 
arrived just at that moment; he listened for a few seconds, and be¬ 
ing satisfied that all was over, he also turned away. His horse had ‘ 
been fastened to the hook by the Manse door ; he drew out the 
bridle, and led the animal softly over the turf, but did not mount 
again until he had far passed the outskirts of the green. 

‘ Perhaps an hour might have passed before Mr Blair opened the 
window of the room in which his wife had died. His footstep had 
been heard for some time hurriedly traversing and re-traversing the 
floor; but at last he stopped where the nearly fastened shutters of 
the window admitted but one broken line of light into the chamber, 
lie threw every thing open with a bold hand, and the uplifting of 
the window produced a degree of noise, to the like of which the 
house had for some time been unaccustomed; be looked out, and 
saw the external world bright before him, with all the rich colour¬ 
ings of a September evening.—The hum of the village sent an occa¬ 
sional echo through the intervening hedge-rows; all was quiet and 
beautiful above and below ; the earth seemed to be clothed all over 
with sights and sounds of serenity; and the sky, deepening into dark¬ 
er and darker blue overhead, showed the earliest of its 9tars in¬ 
tensely twinkling, as if ready to harbinger or welcome the coming 
moon. 

‘ The widowed than gazed for some minutes in silence upon the 
glorious calm of nature, and then turned with a sudden start to the 
‘ side of the room where the wife of his bosom had so lately breath¬ 
ed -he saw the pale dead face; the black ringlets parted on the 
brpw; the marble hand extended upon the sheet; the unclosed glas¬ 
sy eyes; and the little girl leaning towards her mother in a gaze of 
half-horrified bewilderment; he closed the stiffening eyelids over the 
sofibutgha&tly orbi? ; kissed the brow, the cheek) the lips> the bo- 
epiU|: aad then ru8h|d Uown the stairs, and away out, bare-headed, 
into the field** before any one could stop him, or ask whither he was 
going. 6 
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* There is an old thick grove of pines almost immediately behind 
the house; and after staring about him for a moment on the green, 
he leapt hastily over the little brook that skirts it, and plunged with¬ 
in the shade of the trees. The breeze was rustling the black boughs 
high over his head, and whistling along the bare ground beneath 
him. He rushed he knew not whither, on and on, between those 


naked brown trunks, till he was in the heart of the wood ; and there, 
at last, he tossed himself down on his back among the withered 
fern leaves and mouldering fir-cones. All the past things of life 
floated before him, distinct in their lineaments, yet twined together, 
the darkest and the gayest, into a sort of union, that made them 
all appear alike dark. The mother, that had nursed his years of 
infancy—the father, whose hairs he had long before laid in the 
grave—sisters, brothers, friends, all dead and buried—the angel 
forms of his own early-ravished offspring—all crowded round and 
round him, and then rushing away, seemed to bear from him, as a 
prize and a trophy, the pale image of his expiring wife. Again 
shf returned, and she alone was present with him—not the pale expir¬ 
ing wife, but the young radiant woman—blushing, trembling, smil¬ 
ing, panting on his bosom, whispering to him all her, hopes, and 
fears, and pride, and love, and tenderness, and meekness, like a 
bride; and then again all would be black as night. He would 
start up and gaze around, and see nothing but the sepulchral gloom 
of the wood, and hear nothing but the cold blasts among the 
leaves. He lay insensible alike to all things, stretched out at all 
his length, with his eyes fixed in a stupid stedfastness upon one great 
massy branch that hung over him—his bloodless lips fastened to¬ 
gether, as if they had been glued—his limbs like things entirely 
destitute of life and motion—every thing about him cold, stiff, and 
senseless. Minute after minute passed heavily away as in a dream— 
hour after hour rolled unheeded into the abyss—the stars twinkled 
through the pine-tops, and disappeared—the moon arose in her glory, 
rode through the clear autumn heaven, and vanished—and all alike 


unnoted by the prostrate widower. 

> * Adam Blair came forth from among the fir-trees in the grey 
light of the morning, walked leisurely and calmly several times 
round the garden-green, which lay immediately in front of his house, 
then lifted the latch for himself, and glided with light and hasty 
footsteps up stairs to the room, where, for some weeks past, he had 
’>een accustomed to occupy a solitary bed. The wakeful servants * 
heard him shut his door behind him ; one of them having gone out 


anxiously, had traced hhr 
ventured to think ofdistt 
one of them thoueht of eo 


privacy, but non^ bf them had 
, -Until he had codie back, apt 


• There is groat !Merit too, 


of going- to bed. Now, however, theyVMd so, 
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and elders. But the story is clumsily put together, and the dic¬ 
tion, though strong and copious, is frequently turgid and in¬ 
correct. 

* The Trials of Margaret Lindsay, ’ by the author of Lights 
and Shadows, is the last of these publications of which we shall 
now say any thing; and it is too pathetic and lull of sorrow for 
us to say much of it. It is very beautiful and tender; but some¬ 
thing cloying, perhaps, in the uniformity of its beauty, and ex¬ 
ceedingly oppressive in the unremitting weight of the pity with 
which it presses on our souls. Nothing was ever imagined more 
lovely than the beauty, the innocence, and the sweetness of 
Margaret Lindsay, in the earlier part of her trials; and no¬ 
thing, we believe, is more true, than the comfortable lesson 
which her tale is meant to inculcate,—that a gentle and affec¬ 
tionate nature is never inconsolable nor permanently unhappy, 
but easily proceeds from submission to new enjoyment. But 
the tale of her trials, the accumulation of suffering on the heads 
of the humblest and most innocent of God’s creatures, is too 
painful to be voluntarily recalled; and we cannot now under¬ 
take to give our readers any account of her father’s desertion of 
his helpless family—of their dismal banishment from the sweet 
retreat, in which they had been nurtured—their painful struggle 
with poverty and discomfort, in the darksome lanes of the city 
—the successive deaths of all this affectionate and harmless 
household, and her own ill-starred marriage to the husband of 
another wife. Yet we must enable them to form some notion 
of a work, which has drawn'more tears from us than any wc 
have had to peruse since the commencement of our career. 
This is the account of the migration of the ruined and resigned 
family from the scene of their early enjoyments. 

* The twenty-fourth day of November came at last—a dim, dull, 
dreary, and obscure day, fit for parting everlastingly from a place 
or person tenderly beloved. There was no sun-—no wind—no sound 
in the misty and unechoing air. A deadness lay over the wet earth, 
and there was no visible Heaven. Their goods and chattels were 
few; but many little; delays occurred, some accidental, and more 
in the unwillingness of their hearts to take a final! farewell. A 
neighbour had lent his cart for the flitting, and it was now standing 
loaded at the door, ready to move away. The fire, which had been 
kindled in the morning with a few borrowed peats, was now out— 
the shutters closed—the door was locked—and the key put into the 
hand of the person sent to receive it. And now there was nothing 
more to be said or done, and the impatient horse started briskly a* 
way from Bifaehe&d. The blind girl, and poor Marion, were sitting 
in the cart—Margaret and her mother were on foot. Esther had 
two or three small flower-pots in her lap, for in her blindness She 
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loved the sweet fragrance, and the felt forms and imagined beauty of 
flowers; and the innocent carried away her tame pigeon in her 
bosom. Just as Margaret lingered on the threshold, the Robin red¬ 
breast, that had been their boarder for several winters, hopped upon 
the stone-seat at the side of the door, and turned up its merry eyes 
to her face. “ There, ” said she, “ is your last crumb from us, 
sweet Roby, but there is a God who takes care o’ us a’. ” The 
widow had by this time shut down the lid of her memory, and left 
all the hoard of her thoughts and feelings, joyful or despairing, 
buried in darkness. The assembled group of neighbours, mostly 
mothers with their children in their arms, had given the “ God bless 
you, Alice, God bless you, Margaret, and the lave, ” and began to 
disperse ; each turning to her own cares and anxieties, in which, be¬ 
fore night, the Lyndsays would either be forgotten, or thought on 
with that unpainful sympathy which is all the poor can afford or ex¬ 
pect, but which, as in this case, often yields the fairest fruits of 
charity and love. 

‘ A cold sleety rain accompanied the cart and the foot travellers 
all the way to the city. Short as the distance was, they met with 
several other flittings, some seemingly cheerful, and from.good to 
better,—others with woe-begone faces, going like themselves down 
the path of poverty, on a journey from which they were to rest at 
night in a bare and hungry house. And now they drove through 
the suburbs, and into the city, passing unheeded among crowds of 
people, all on their own business of pleasure or profit, laughing, jibing, 
shouting, cursing,—the stir, and tumult, and torrent of congregated 
life. Margaret could hardly help feeling elated with the glitter of 
all the shining windows, and the .hurry of the streets. Marion 
sat silent with her pigeon warm in her breast below her brown 
cloak, unknowing she of change of time or of place, and reconciled 
to sit patiently there, with the soft plumage touching her heart, if 
the cart bad gone on, through the cold and sleet, to midnight. 

* The cart stopt at the foot of a lane too narrow to admit the 
wheels, and also too steep for a laden horse. Two or three of their 
new neighbours,—persons in the very humblest condition, coarsely 
and negligently dressed, but seemingly kind and decent people, came 
out from their houses at the stopping of the cart-wheels. The cart 
was soon unladen, and the furniture put into the empty room* A 
cheerful fire was blazing, and the animated and interested faces of 
the honest folks who crowded into it, on a slight acquaintance, un¬ 
ceremoniously and curiously, but without rudeness, gave a cheerful 
welcome to the new dwelling. In a quarter of eh hour the beds 
were laid down,—the room decently arranged,—one and $li of the 
neighbours said “ Gude night, and the door was closed upon the 
Lyndsays in their new dwelling. 

‘ They blessed<and eat their bread in peace. The Bible was then 
opened, and Margaret read a chapter* There was frequent and load 
noise in the lane, of passing merriment or anger,—but this little con* 
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p re gat ion worshipped God in a hymn, Esther’s sweet voice leading 
the sacred melody, and they knelt together in prayer.’— Trials of 
Margaret Lyndsay> 66-1—70. 

Her brother goes to sea, and returns, affectionate and happy, 
with a young companion, whom the opening beauty of Marga¬ 
ret Lindsay charms into his first dream of love, and whose 
gallant bearing and open heart, cast the first, and almost 
the last gleam of joy and enchantment over the gentle and 
chastened heart of the maiden. But this, like all her other 
dawnings of joy, led only to more bitter affliction. She had 
engaged to go with him and her brother to church, one fine 
summer Sunday, and—the author shall tell the rest of the story 
himself. 

* Her heart was indeed glad within her, when she saw the young 
sailor at the spot. His brown sun-burnt face was all one smile of 
exulting joy—and his bold clear eyes burned through the black hair 
that clustered over his forehead. There was not a handsomer, finer- 
looking boy in the British navy. Although serving before the mast, 
as many a noble lad has done, he was the son of a poor gentleman ; 
and as he came up to Margaret Lyndsay, in his smartest suit, with 
his white straw-hat, his clean shirt-neck tied with a black ribband, 
and a small yellow cane in his hand, a brighter boy and a fairer girl 
never met in affection in the calm sunshine of a Scottish Sabbath- 


day. 

‘ Why have not you brought Laurence with you ? ” Harry made 
her put her arm within his, and then told her that it was not her 
brother’s day on shore. Now all the calm air was filled with the 
sound of bells, and Leith Walk covered with well-dressed families. 
The nursery-gardens on each side were almost in their greatest beau¬ 
ty —so soft and delicate the verdure of the young imbedded trees, 
and so bright the glow of intermingled early flowers. “ Let us go 
to Leith by a way l have discovered, ” said the joyful sailor—and lie 
drew Margaret gently away from the public walk, into a retired 
path winding with many little white gates through these luxuriant^ 
ly cultivated enclosures. The insects were dancing in the air—birds 
singing all about them-—the sky was without a cloud—and a bright 
dazzling line pf light was all that was now seen for the sea. The 
youthful pair loitered in their happiness—they never marked that 
the'bells had ceased ringing ; and when at last they hurried to reach 
t|fee%apeli the door was closed, and they heard the service chant- 
jfitret durst not knock at the door, or go in so long after 
a begun; and she secretly upbraided herself for her for- 
df ^’well-known and holy hour. She felt unlike herself 
ou tlie street during the time of church, and beseeched 
Harry to. go with her out of the sight of the windows, that all seetii- 


her in her heglect of Divine worship. So they bent 
stepatowards the shore. ' . v * ■ 
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* ilarry Needham had not perhaps bad any preconceived intention 
to keep Margaret from church; hut he was very well pleased, that, 
instead of being with her in a pew there, in a crowd, be was now 
walking alone with her on the brink of his own element. The tide 
was eeming fast in, hurrying on its beautiful little bright ridges of 
variegated foam, by short successive encroachments over the smooth 
hard level shore, and impatient, as it were, to reach the highest 
line of intermingled sea-weed, silvery sand, and deep-staiiied or glit¬ 
tering shells. The friends, or lovers—and their short dream was 
both friendship and love—retreated playfully from every little watery 
wall that fell in pieces at their feet, and Margaret turned up her 
sweet face in the sunlight to watch the slow dream-like motion of 
the sea-mews, who seemed sometimes to be yielding to the breath 
of the shifting air, and sometimes obeying only some wavering im¬ 
pulse of joy within their own white-plumaged breasts. Or she walk¬ 
ed softly behind them, as they alighted on the sand, that she might 
come near enough to observe that beautifully wild expression that is 
in the eyes of all winged creatures whose home is on the sea. 

* Alas ! home—church—every thing on earth was forgotten—for 
her soul was filled exclusively with its present joy. She had never 
before, in all her life, been down at the sea-shore—and she never 
again was within hearing of its bright, sunny, hollow-sounding and 
melancholy waves. 

f u See, ” said Harry, with a laugh, “ the kirks have scaled, as you 
say here in Scotland—the pier-head is like a wood of bonnets*—^Let 
us go there, and I think I can shew them the bonniest face among 
them a’. ” The fresh sea breeze had tinged Margaret’s pale face 
with crimson,—and her heart now sent up a sudden blush to deepen 
and brighten that beauty. They mingled with the cheerful, but calm 
and decent crowd, and stood together at the end of the pier, looking 
towards the ship. “ That is our frigate, Margaret, the Tribune ;— 
she sits like a bird on the water, and sails well, both in calm and 


storm. ” The poor girl looked at the ship with her flags flying, till 
her eyes filled with tears. “ If we had a glass, like one my father 
once had, we might, perhaps, see Laurence. " And for the moment 
she used the word “ father” without remembering what and where 
heim in iiis misery. “There is one of our jigger-riggedbpats 
coming right before the wind—Why, Margaret, this is the last op¬ 
portunity you may have of seeing your brother. We may sail to¬ 
morrow ; nay to night. ”•—A sudden wish to go on boavd thc shi^ . 
seized Margaret’s heart. Harry saw the struggle—and f|i| 

down a flight of steps, in a moment lifted her into the: . 

with the waves rushing ih foam within an inch of the gunw&W». 
dahbing out of harbour, and was soon half-way over to the ant&ored, 

: * The novelty of her situation, and of all;; the; 

first prevented the poor girl from thinking deiib^tel|;' 

ernpr she had committed, in thus employing her Sflbbkfii fibiro 
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way so very different to what she had been accustomed; but she soon 
could not help thinking what she was to say to her mother when she 
went home, and was Obliged to confess that she had not been at 
church at all, and had paid a visit to her brother on board the ship. 
It was very sinful in her thus to disobey her own conscience and her 
mother’s will, and the tears came into her eyes. The young sailor 
thought she was afraid, and only pressed her closer to him, with a few 
soothing words. At that moment, a sea-mew came winhpwing its 
way towards the boat, and one of the sailors rising up with a musquet, 
took aim at it as it flew over their heads. Margaret suddenly started 
ctp, crying, “ Do not kill the pretty bird, H and stumbling, feli for¬ 
ward upon the man, who also lost his balance. A flaw of wind struck 
the mainsail—the helmsman was' heedless—the sheet fhst—^and the 
boat instantly filling, went down in a moment head foremost, in twen¬ 
ty fathom water. 

1 The accident was seen both from the shore and the ship ; and a 
crowd of boats put off to their relief. But death was beforehand 
with them all; and, when the frigate’s boat oame to the place, no¬ 
thing was seen upon the waves. Two of the men, it was supposed, 
had gone to the bottom entangled with ropes or beneath the sail,— 
in a few moments the grey head of the old steersman was apparent, 
and he was lifted up with an oar—drowned. A woman's clothes were 
next descried ; and Margaret was taken up with something heavy 
weighing down the body. It was Harry Needham who had sunk in 
trying-.to save her; and in one of his hands was grasped a tress of 
her hair that had. given way in the desperate struggle. There seem¬ 
ed to be faint symptoms of life in both ; but they were utterly insen¬ 
sible. The crew, among which was Laurence Lyndsay, pulled 
swiftly back to the ship; and the bodies were first of all laid down 
together side by Bide in the captain’s cabin .’—Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay, pp. 125-130. 

We must conclude with something less desolating—and we 
can only find it in the account of the poor orphan’s reception 
from an ancient miserly kinsman, to whom, after she had buried 
all her immediate family, she went like Ruth, in the simple ^ 
strength of her innocence. After walking all day, she comes at 
npbt within si^Kt of 'his rustic abode, > 

” : 1)Vtth a beating heart, she stopt for a little while at the mouth of 
the avenue, or lane, that seepied to lead up to the house. It was 
■ but few marks of wheels.; 
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* At last she found heart, and the doer of the house being open, 
Margaret walked in, and stood on the floor of the wide low-roofed 
kitchen* An old man was sitting, as if half asleep, in a high-backed 
arm-chair, by the side of the chimney. Before she had time or cou¬ 
rage to Speak, her shadow fell upon his eyes, and he looked towards 
her with strong visible surprise, and, as she thought, with slight 
displeasure. “ Ye liae got off your road, I’m thinking, young wo¬ 
man ; what seek you here P ” Margaret asked respectfully if she 
might sit down. ** Aye, aye, ye may sit down, but we keep nae re¬ 
freshment here—this is no a public-house. There’s ane a mile west 
in the Clachan.” The old man kept looking upon her, and with a 
countenance somewhat relaxed from its inhospitable austerity. Het 
appearance did not work as a charm or a spell, for she was no en¬ 
chantress in a fairy tale; but the tone of her voice, so sweet and gen¬ 
tle, the serenity of her face, and the meekness of her manner, as she 
took her seat upon a stool not far from the door, had an effect upon 
old Daniel Craig, and he bade her come forward, and take a chair 
“ farther ben the house. ” 

* “lam an Orphan, and have perhaps but little claim upon you, 
but I have ventured to come here—my name is Margaret Lyndsay, 
and my mother's name was Alice Craig. n The old nfan moved up¬ 
on his chair, as if a blow had struck him, and looked long and ear¬ 
nestly into her face. Her features confirmed her words. Her coun¬ 
tenance possessed that strong power over him that goes down mys¬ 
teriously through the generations of perishable man, connecting love 
with likeness, so that the child in its cradle may be smiling almost 
with the self same expression that belonged to some one of its fere- 
fat has mouldered into ashes many hundred years ago. u Nae 
doubt, nae doubt, ye are the daughter o’ Walter Lyndsay and Alice 
Craig. Never were twa faces mair unlike than theirs, yet yours is 
like them baith. Margaret—that is your name—I give you my 
blessing. Hae you walked far ? Mysie’s doun at the Rashy-riggs 
wf milk to the calf, but Will be in belyve. Come, my bonny bairn, 
fake a shake o’ your uncle's band. ” 

* Margaret told, in a few words, the principal events of the last 
fjhree years, as far"as she could, and the old man, to whom they had 
been almost all unknown, heard her story with attention, but said 
fettle or nothing. Meanwhile, Mysie came in—an elderly, haid-fea¬ 
tured woman, but with an expression of homely kindness, that made 
her dark face not unpleasant. „ 

* Margaret felt herself an inmate of her uncle's house, and heir, 
heart began already to warm towards the old grey-headed solitary 
man. Ht| manner exhibited, as she thought, a mixture of curiosity 
and kindness; but she did not disturb hk taciturnity* and only re¬ 
turned immediate and satisfactory answers to his few short and abrupt 
questions. He evidently was thinking over the particulars which she 
had given him of her life at Braehead, and in the lane * and>sbe aid 
uot allow herself to fear, but that, in a day or two, if he permitted 
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her to stay, she would be able to awaken in bis heart a natural inte¬ 
rest in her behalf. Hope was a guest that never left her bosom— 
and she rejoiced when, on the return of the old domestic from the 
bed* room, her uncle requested her to read aloud a chapter of the 
Bible. She did so,—and the old man took the book out of her hand 
with evident satisfaction, and, fastening the clasp, laid it by in 
the little cupboard in the wall near his chair, and wished her good 
night. 

Mysie conducted her into the bed-room, where every thing was 
neat, and superior, indeed, to the ordinary accommodation of a farm¬ 
house. “ Ye need na fear, for feather-bed and sheets are a* as dry 
’as la»t year’s hay in the stack. 1 keep a’ things in the house weei 
aired, for damp’s a great disaster. But, for a’ that, sleepin’ breath 
has na been drawn In that bed these saxteen year 1 ” Margaret 
thanked her for the trouble she had taken, and soon laid down her 
limbs in grateful rest. A thin calico curtain was before the low win¬ 
dow ; but the still serene radiance of a midsummer night glimmered 
on the floor. All was silent—and in a few minutes Margaret Lynd- 
eay was asleep. ’ 

* In the quiet of evening, the old man took her with him along the 
burn-side, and into a gtcen ewe-bught, where they sat down for a 
while in silence. At last he said, 44 I have nae wife—nae children 
—nae friends, I may say, Margaret—nane that cares for me, but the 
servant in the house, an auld friendless body like mysel’; but if you 
choose to bide wi* us, you are mair than welcome, for I know not 
what is in that face o’ thine; but this is the pleasantest day that has 
come to me these last thirty years. ” 

* Margaret was now requested to tell her uncle more about her pa¬ 
rents and herself, and she complied with a full heart. She went back, 
with all the power of nature’s eloquence, to the history of her young 
years at Braehead—recounted all her father’s miseries—her mother is 
Sorrows,—and her own trials. All the while she spoke, the tears were 
Streaming from her eyes, and her sweet bosom heaved with a crowd of 
heavy sighs. The old man sat silent; but more than once he sobbed, 
and passed his withered toil-worn hands across his forehead.—They ros| 
tip together, as by mutual consent, and returned to the house. Be¬ 
fore the light had too far died away, Daniel Craig asked Margaret 
to read a chapter in the Bible, as she had done the night before; and 
when She had concluded, he said, 4( I never heard tire Scriptures so 
well read in all my days—did yoy, Mysie ? ” The quiet creature 

1 looked oh Margaret with a smile of kindness and admiration, and 
said, that u she had never understood that chapter sae weei before, 
although, aiblins, she had read it a hundred times.“ Ye can gang 
to your bed without Mysie to show you die way to-night, my good 
lKeee«Siye are one of* the family now*-end Nether-Place will after 
Hlfttjf* <** oheerftjf a house as in a’ the parish. ” WTrkls aftiurga* 

.Tito*** 1 '** k, 
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We should now finish our task by saying something of * Re¬ 
ginald Dalton;'—but such of our readers as have accompanied 
us through this long retrospect, wilt readily excuse us, we pre- 
sume, fornostpouing our notice of that work till another oppor¬ 
tunity* There are two decisive seasons, indeed, against our 
proceeding* with it at present,—one, that we really have not 
yet read it fairly through—the other, that we have no longer 
room to say all of it that we foresee it will require. 


Art. X. Jlelrquia Dilimana ,• or, Observations on the Organic 
1Remains contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, 
and on other Geological Phenomena, attesting the Action of an 
Universal Deluge , By the Reverend William Bucklanh, 
B. D. F. R. S. F. L. S. Member of the Geological Society 
of London, &c. &c. and Professor of Mineralogy and Geo¬ 
logy in the University of Oxford. 4to. pp. 303. 37 plates. 
London. J. Murray, 1833. 


r Po those who are acquainted with the history of Geology 
during the last century, a new book upon the Deluge 
will probably be an object of some alarm: But this is really a 
very interesting volume; and though we differ in some degree 
from the author, as to the extent of the inferences deducible 
from his observations, we cannot but admire the promptitude 
and activity of bis researches,—the skill with which he seizes 
upon the most important views of the subject, and the spirit 
and facility with which he presents them to his readers. But 
before We enter upon .an examination of the work itselfj It is 
really necessary to sayreeword or two on the history of the de¬ 
partment of inquiry to which it relates. 

The Creation and the Deluge have long been the stum- 
tding-blocks of geologists; and were at one time so fertile in 
visionary speculation and false reasoning, as either to render 
the very name of geology ridiculous, or produce a sort of 
dread, of that delightful study, from the attacks upon Reve¬ 
lation to which it seemed to, lead, and the injudicious defence 
too commonly opposed to them. At present, however, it seems* 
to be universally admitted* that the object of Revelation was 
the religious aim moral discipline* and not the literary or sci¬ 
entific instruction, of mankind; and that, since the Sacred Books 
have not communicated the principles either of Astronomy or 
Chemistry, these was mo reason to expect from them those of 
other departments of knowledge, not more intimately commit* 
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ed with the welfare of the human race. Even where, as in the 
case of the deluge, the Scripture treats of great natural events^ 
the principles of interpretation are so very far from being 
agreed upon, * that the greatest caution should be employed 
in founding arguments upon it; and, if the attempt to connect 
the details of Scripture narrative with the results of physical 
inquiry, were prudent upon other topics, it would still be pre¬ 
mature and dangerous in geology, from the very imperfect 
state of that branch of Natural History itself. 

There is a passage in the Preface to Burnet's Treatise on the 
Theory of the Earth, f which is excellent upon this subject; and 
it is the more deserving of attention, as that celebrated work was 
written expressly in support of Sacred history. The author is 
speaking of Saint Austin, 6 who, * he says, * showed his zeal a- 
gainst the Antipodes to very ill purpose, though he drew his 
reasons partly from Scripture *—and if {continues Burnet, writ¬ 
ing in 1697) * within a few year®, or in the next generation, it 
4 should prove as certain and demonstrable that the eaith is 
4 moved , as it is now that there arc Antipodes ; those that have 

* been zealous against it, and engaged the Scripture in the con- 
4 troversy, would have the same reason to repent of their for- 

* wardness, that St Austin would have now if he was alive. It 

* is a dangerous thing to engage the authority of Scripture in 
‘ disputes about the natural world, In opposition to reason; lest 

* Time, which brings all things to light, should discover that to 
4 be evidently false, which we had made Scripture to assert; and 
4 I remember St Austin , in his exposition upon Genests t bath 

* laid down a rule to this very purpose, though he had the un- 

* happiness, it seems, not to follow it always himself .’t The 

"■ . . . . . - 1 " - ■ i - ^ » . * . . ... 

* Thus, Mr Buckland himself maintains confidently, that various 
Species of animals were utterly lost and extinguished by the Deluge 
—while the Mosaic account states distinctly, that they were all pre¬ 
sented and even Mr Granville Penn, while he insists on the^ most 
literal adherence to the Sacred narrative in every thing relating to 
geology, admits that considerable liberty may be used with It hi 
other matters; and quotes, with approbation, Eosenmuller's sweep- 
. ing recipe for reconciling the mention of mornings and evenings 
fore the creation of the sun. * Loquitur, * says this reasonable then* 
logian, * secundum •oeritatem Optkam, non Physicatn t neC mirum / 

* atm Vtdgus Mote non moats nan Bistoria captid tndgi at accom* 

4 modata. * 

+ Sro, Vol. I. pp* y jx r apt. 

t It is singular, that the hook to which these observations are 
prefixed, h itself only a splendid example of erroneous views in phi¬ 
losophy ; the very title showing how much the author was mistaken 
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reason, also, which he gives for this caution, is admirable, and 
very finely expressed: * /hr,' sailh he, % * if the unbelievers or 
'philosophers shall certainly know us to be mistaken , and to err 
6 in those things that concern the natural world, and see that ige 
‘ allege our {sacred) books Jor such vain opinions, how shall thy 

* believe those same books when they tell them of the resurrection of 

* the dead and the world to come, if they find them to bejallaci - 

* ously writ , in such things as lie within their certain knowledge ?* 

We sincerely wish that Mr Buckland had considered the force 
of these excellent observations, before the publicatjpn of the pre¬ 
sent work; since, though we think very highly of his performance 
and of the talents which it displays, and will not yield to the 
author in a zealous desire to diffuse the blessings of revealed reli¬ 
gion, we are by no means certain that he would not have done 
better, both as a divine and a geologist, if he had left altogether 
untouched the connexion of his subject with the Sacred narra¬ 
tive; and contented himself with the confirmation he has given 
to the fact, of the universal action of a deluge upon the earth’s 
surface; leaving the propositions so established to find their 
place, and to produce their effect hereafter. It would‘be un¬ 
just however, not to add, that in the tone and language of the 
present volume, there is no trace of that polemic and offensive 
spirit, with which almost every thing else that we have read, 
where Scripture history is connected with physical inquiry, has 
been contaminated. 

But whatever may be thought of the prudence or attempting 
to connect the discove> ies of natural science with the sacred 
writings, it is evident, that if the testimony of science can ever 
be of any value in support* of Scripture history, the physical 
researches, by which it is intended to confirm the historical 
statements, should be most strictly independent. No Intent fa¬ 
cility should incline us to accept weak evidence because of its 
tendency to the desired object j—but, for the sake of revelation 
as well as of science,—ot truth in every form,—the physical 
part of the inquiry ought to be conducted as if the Scriptures 
Were net in existence. Above all, the tone and language of 
such an inquiry should betray no desire to force conviction, 
by connecting with it extrinsic considerations; or by holding 
up to obloquy, those who dissent from our opinions, or reject 


as to the province of pbyik&l inquiry.—* The Sacred Theory of the 

* Barth, containing an Account the Original yf the Earth, and of all 

* the general Change* which it hath already undergone, oris to «»- 
4 deroo , till the consummation of all things* * 9& Edit, fdio, 1607. 

j j Gen. ad. tit. lib. 1. c. 19 . ' ’ 
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our arguments. Imputations of this character connected thus 
with * subject of acknowledged difficulty, are not lev-, impolitic 
than unchaiitable; for it may be retorted, that more tangible 
agents sometimes have a share in religious controversy, and 
that the hope of advancement m wealth, station, or authority, 
may be no less powerful in one direction, than the pnde of 
scepticism on the other. But the great objection to all attempts 
to cramp the exercise of reason and conscience upon questions 
of this nature, lesls upon much higher grounds:—they render 
doubtful the goodness of the cause whose advocates stoop to 
such resources; * and violate those maxims of mildness and be¬ 
nignity, which are the characteristic of our religion, and as¬ 
suredly not the lowest proofs of its Divine origin. 

If what has been published on the Geology of the Deluge, be 
tried by the tests we have now proposed, scarcely any writer of 
thye last century, and but few of a more recent date, can be 
found, who has not weakened the foice of his arguments by 
dogmatism and intolerance,—or so combined with false or ab¬ 
surd theory and vague assertion, whatever he may have contri¬ 
buted to real knowledge, as to render it practically of little ser¬ 
vice. 

We have already, in a former article, f alluded to the singular 
opinions entertained, about the beginning of the last century, 
upon the nature of Petrifactions; which, no small number of 
philosophers contended, were not the remains of animated 
beings, but mere lusus nature, or perhaps the unfinished ma¬ 
terials of generations not yet called into existence. But if 
these naturalists were sparing of life, Kepler And others had as¬ 
serted, in return, that the entire globe possessed the principle 
of animation ; % and among these, Rc^mson § of Ouseby, is 


* * Let every thing' says Burnet, * be tried and examined in the 

* first place, whether it be True or Fahe ; and if it be found false, it 

* is then to be considered, whether it be such a falsity as is prejudi- 

* cial to religion, or no. But for every new theory that is proposed, 

* to be alarmed, as if all religion was falling about our ears, is to 

* make the world suspect that we are very ili assured of the found#* 

* tion it stands upon. ’—Svo. vol. i. Preface xx* xxi. 

f Edio. Eev. vol. xxix. p. 814. 

| Cuvier-r-Discours prelimmaire. 

§ Wo allude to m Tract of this author, entitled * the Aoato- 

* my of the Earth, * 4to, 1694, iu which he tells that m«M|e«t<at 

* first consisted of innumerable particles, of divers figures uni dif- 
f fetwtt qualities,,running a feel in dark confusion* till the vodd, 
f by the infusion of a vital spirit, beetle a groat **M> Jtfcdng 
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somewhat deserving of notice^ since he has brought forward, 
in one of his publications, * some striking proofs of design in 


* skin, flesh, blood, ’ &c. and he has given a chapter upon each of 
these divisions of his subject,-—the eighth chapter, containing a de¬ 
scription * of the Belly of the earth ’ and what it may be supposed to 
contain, with an inquiry into the causes of earthquakes, makes rather 
a curious approach to certain modern theories. After stating that riches 
and metals are not * digged from the innermost viscera terra, * and 
that the works of miners are scratches rather in the skin of the 
earth, than ( wounds in her bowels; ’ the writer, adds, that the state 
of things is such, 1 as must unavoidably incline us to believe, that 

* in the middle of the earth there is a vast cavity or hollow, of a 
« regular multangular figure, as in the following scheme— ’ 



4 wherein we suppose the mighty space, a, to be filled up with a 

* crude and undigested matter, endued with several different and 

* contrary qualities, which are in a continual struggle and contention 
4 among themselves. Above these, we have the crust or fleshy part 

* of the earth, made up of the several leaves or foldings of stone, 

4 minerals, See. as at h , b f h,h$ together with the dykes and rakes, 

* (Oi* sinews and other ligaments) at c, c, c, c. Now, when, in the 

* intestine war below, the airy particles prevail, they break through 
4 the joints of die earth in hurricanes, as at d, d; and when (on. 

* the contrary) the fiery particles are predominant, they force their 

* pmwsge the seme way, as at e, a, causing thereby flaming erop- 

* tioos and earthquakes; sometimes with that violence as to break 
1 the very fibbe of the earth, swaHowing up houses end towns. And 
4 these emulsions ere as natural to the earth as footer* agues, a*d 

* other disteeetl are to thelmdies of other antraws.' 

* • An Busy towards a Natural Rittmy of Chimheitedmid W*t- 

iiffaiaad.’ 
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the economy of nature. Butt though he has ventured also to 
speculate upon the Mosaic account of the Creation and the 
Deluge* * his writings are quite sufficient to show the very hum¬ 
ble qualifications of geologists in those days* in judgment and 
good taste. 

The discussions that took place about this period, respecting 
the nature and origin of fossil remains in which several of the 
most eminent naturalists, both in England and on the Conti¬ 
nent, took a part, render it the more surprising, that Voltaire, 
who affects to treat the question of the deluge ns a natural phi¬ 
losopher, f should not only have denied the connexion of fossil 
bodies with that event, hut even expressed doubts as to their 
existence; and it is hardly unfair to suppose, that his opinions 
upon this subject was influenced by the evidence which petria 
factions were supposed to furnish, of what he had undertaken 
to disprove,—since, instead of investigating the facts himself 
he tells us, that the fossil bones discovered in the interior of 
France, may have been stray specimens from the cabinets of 
collectors; and that the oyster shells, said to occur near Mont 
Cenis, are probably muscles (moules) from the adjoining lakes, 
—or even may have come from the hats of pilgrims, on tbeir 
way from Spam to the Holy Land ! Nor is he more fortunate 
in some of his other objections, since he reasons as to the phy¬ 
sical difficulties involved by a general inundation, from the rate 
at which the waters of the Mediterranean are said to retire 
from the coast; and finds that two million two hundred and 
fifty thousand years would thus be required to enable the sea 
* to make the tour of the globe ! *—while he assumes, a4 the 
basis of another argument, where the ground is really strong, 
that the mean depth of thp ocean, which the calculatifNis of La 
Place have since shown to be about four leagues, % is only five 
hundred feet. 

Hutchinson was another of the numerous writers of those days 
who combined geology with disquisitions on the Mosaic history; 
and it must be presumed that he possessed some ability, as he was 
the founder of a sort of school, and seems to have inspired his pu¬ 
pils with considerable enthusiasm. He made some good observe* 


* * Observations on the Natural History of this World of Matter 
« and World of Life; being 0 philosophical discourse 
4 the Mosaic system of tfis World, and of the 
* Robin*?*, factor of On*^>y, in Cumberlaod. ***l^9n^ * * 

f Hopotaiifa fafiosophique portaUfs-*-* Articles, 

TsStfittfJWU a*** da 

>776S»p.*i». 
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tions on the proofs of diluvial action, * and promoted the progress 
of geologtcal^inquiry, by dii ecung the attention ol hit convert* to 
the structure of the globe; but he held, among other extrava¬ 
gancies, that the fundamental principles of all natural philoso¬ 
phy are to be found in the Scriptures, maintaining his opinion 
upon this and almost every other subject with the most disgust¬ 
ing arrogance. The insolence with which he speaks of Newton, + 
whom he accuses of a design to subvert religion, is of itself suf¬ 
ficient to disable both his judgment and his candour; and is the 
more unpardonable, as it is plain he had never taken the trouble 
to understand the great discoveries which he has presumed to 
ridicule. 

The language of Linnaus respecting the Deluge, is that of a 
candid and inquiring man, who had not found what he had 
looked for; $ and when it is considered that the facts respect¬ 
ing fossil remains, detected by recent investigation, were at 
that period altogether unsuspected, his rejection of what was 
generally admitted in his own time, as evidence of a deluge, is a 
proof of sagacity and judgment; the phenomena in question 
being now universally regarded as of antediluvian production. 

One of the best of the school of Hutchinson was Catcott, 
who, in his ( Treatise on the Deluge, ’ has brought forward 
very distinctly some proofs of the former agency upon the earth’s 
surface, of diluvial currents; and has placed in a most convin- 
cing light, the formation of valleys by such currents, and not by 
the existing streams. But he ascribed to this same delude the 
total dissolution of the earth, and the subsequent deposition of 
all the solid strata; an error which would have been excusable, 
if the arguments had been left simply to the judgment of his 
readers; but in reasoning upon this part of the subject, Catcott 


* * Treatise on Mining, ’ and * Observations made in the year 
1706. ’— Works, vol. xii. 

+ The following is a specimen of his sarcastic style. * Pro- 
4 digfous Fabricator! who wanted only an air-pump to make a va« 

* cuum, and a pendulum or swing to prove it; a loadstone, a bit of 
4 amber or jet, to form a philoriphy, a spyglass, and a pair of com- 

4 passes, to find out infinite worlds; a glass bubble, and a board with . 
4 a bole In it, to describe ell the wonders of light I who knows, 

* but by following so famous an example, even women and children 
4 may hereafter commence sage philosophers, by blowing phlegm 
4 through « straw, or startki Ut soapy vehicles 1 '^-Abstract from the 
w*rh* yPP.HM0& 

$ * Cataclysmi universal!* certs ruder* ego nondum ettigi, quous- 

* qua nenemevl; minus eftsm veram terrain adamltioarb t ted ubiquo 
f vldl metes ah QSquore terras s et in Ijia mere fuder* longinouj sen* 
l Still pmpte^apai spvi. ’—Syr. tfatura twegmk La$tdw*t, Sect. 1% 
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goes so f?<r ns to entitle those who presume to doubt the truth 
of his opinion,—'mortals of self-sufficiency and ignorance 
and to accuse them of the want of ‘ will to sec; * * a charge 
which, on such a subject, was no doubt connected then, as it is 
now, with consequences much more serious than the mere dis¬ 
pleasure of the author. 

It is singular, also, that Catcott should have entered so com¬ 
pletely into the visions of his preceptor, as to have copied from 
I lutchinson, and gravely mentioned in the title-page of his own. 
book, ' A plate,*—representing ' the internal structure of the 
terraqueous globe, from the tentre to the circumjeu-nce , * which 
in a ‘ premonition,* he advises his readers to make themselves 
well acquainted with, as rendering ' plain and clear the account 
of the flood, as philosophically explained * in one part of his 
dissertation. J 


♦ On the Deluge. 8vo. 1761. p. 16. 

% Wc insert this curious Plate, with its ' Explanation, ’ to show 
how far an author, in many respects ingenious, may be seduced by 
system. 



* » m iin * p ^ 

' D, is th# onboard tqptmee, or the open firmament qfi Hetotttty i 
1 E, a circular space, filled with water# during the* height of the 
Deluge, but new with> the air that came from in© centra! bo8d*r m 
the earth; and at present constitutes what we can out atmbsphere. * 
' f, the shell of the earth, broken intp innumerable aperture* 
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Kirwan, though a chemist and mineralogist of considerable 
merit, was, in geology , less an original observer than an im- 
porter of information,—in his time easily to be obtained in 
England—-from the works of foreign geologists, especially those 
of Germany. He was so decidedly pledged to the aquatic the¬ 
ory of rocks, that his views were warped upon all that relat¬ 
ed to that question; and, unfortunately, like too many other 
theorists, he has not scrupled to hint, that those who differed 
from him were swayed by other than scientific considerations. 
In the Introduction to his Geological Essays, * Mr Kirwan 

and fissures, of various shapes and sizes; the larger of which f ff 
being filled with the water that descended from the surface or the 
earth, form seas and lakes; the lesser (which branch from the former, 
or pass immediately from the under part of the shell of the earth to 
the tops of the highest mountains) serve as canals, for the water 
which supplies springs and rivers to run in: the least of all (denoted 
by the irregular black strobes in the solid shell of the earth), repre¬ 
sent the cracks thorough which vapours principally ascend. 

* G H, the great abyss of water within the earth, with which all 
seas, lakes, rivers, &c. communicate, and from whence they receive 
their supplies, G and H are divided from each other by a dotted 
circle, because one of them represents the water that during the de¬ 
luge covered the whole surface of the earth, but which was after¬ 
wards forced down, through the above mentioned larger apertures 
and fissures, to its original place, as the inward air was forced out 
through the lesser and oblique fissures; and the other of them repre¬ 
sents that part of the abyss which, during the deluge, remained be¬ 
neath the earth. 

* I, a solid ball or nucleus of terrestrial matter, formed/rom what 
the water, in its descent from the surface, and passage through'fhe 
strata of the earth, tore off and carried down with it into the abyss, 
and reposited at die lowest place, the centre of the earth. 

‘ (dr So that the opinion of the ancients concerning the earth's 
resembling an egg, has great propriety in it; for the central nucleus 
(I), by Its innermost situation and shape, may well represent the 
ytrik S the abyss of water (G H), which surrounds it, and is in a 
middle position, may stand for the clear fluid qf the tohite. The 
the forth (F), (allowing only for its breaks and cracks), by its 
romidnets, hardness, uppermost situation, and little Inequalities on' 
4ts surfitee, is Justly unwogoua to the shell. And on this account 
aba term* the mm e t the earth* Is frequently used In this treatwe,**- 

imp*dd* * 

these * Essays,* which originally appeared In the 
the Royal Irish Academy, are unavoidably brought 
under notice. In considering (ho history o* this subject, from their 
having been referred to with approbation by the learned and excellent 
ftr Graves. Lectures on the Pentateuch, Ac. 2d edit, Introduction. 
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speaks of 4 the evident agreement he has discovered ’ between 
the Mosaic account of the creation, and the most certain and 
striking geological observations. After some very just remarks 
upon the relation that may exist between historical testimony 
and the result of physical inquiry, he goes on to the investiga¬ 
tion by which ( the series of facts* that he refers to, had been 
educed, and concludes his Essay 4 On the Primeval State of 
4 the Globe,' with these remarkable passages. ( Here, then, 

* we have seven or eight geological facts, related by Moses on 

* the one part, and, on the other, deduced solely from the most 
4 -exact and best verified geological observations^ and yet agreeing 
4 perfectly with each other, not only in substance, but in the 

* order of their succession. On whichever of these we bestow 
4 our confidence, its agreement with the other demonstrates the 
4 truth of that other; but if we bestow our confidence on nei- 

* ther, then their agreement must be accounted for. If we at- 
4 tempt this, we shall find the imp obability , that both the ac- 
4 counts are false, infinite; consequently one must be true, and 

* then so must also the other; ’—and afterwards,-— 4 Let this im- 
4 probability, as to the substance of the facts, be represented only 
4 Dy xj, then the improbability of their agreement as to seven 

1 * 7 

4 events, is y^pp that is, as one to ten million, and would be 

4 much higher if the ot der also had entered into the computa- 
4 tion. ’— Essays , pp. 52, 53. 

Now, o f the facts here mentioned, as 4 deduced solely from 
4 the most exact and best verified observations, * there is hardly 
one that is not either an inference of very doubtful correctness, 
from the observations of other writers, of various and unequal 
^a^thoyity, or that does not involve some unsupported hypothe- 
sisp^and we are convinced, that every candid and well inform¬ 
ed geologist of the present day will be of opinion, that a wilder 
ana a more fanciful series of propositions, has hardly ever been 
brought together. If, then, as the author boasts, the connexion 
between his statements and the Mosaic history is such, that 


* Such, for example, as, that the central parts of the earth contain 
imrn - empty cavities,—the sweeping denial of the agency of heat 
In the formation of rocks,—the account of the nature and properties 
Of the original chaotic fluid—the chemical qualities of which, the 
author speaks of almost as if a portion of it had been carefully ana* 
lysed and tested by 'him In his laboratory. These strides in theory 
of Mr Kirwaa, and other zealous converts of the Neptunian system, 
Nrfeg to mind, the movements of their protecting deity ip J&MpW# 
—T#h «b iinr «r* ftmoerw, turn fiiiMoe, 

Aw.a. N. 20. 
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thev must stand or fall together, the history cannot be true !—* 
ana the same may be said of the far greater number of what are 
termed statements of fact upon this subject 5 which are all re¬ 
garded by their respective authors as identified with the Sciip- 
ture history, though, in reality, not less at variance with each 
other, than they all are with the actual phenomena of the 
globe. 

The account given by Mr Kirwan of the Deluge, is of the 
same character, and no less remote from demonstration. Thus 
he speaks of a current from the south, as if he had actually been 
a witness of its progress; and finally, mentions the basaltic 
masses on the Scotch and Ii ish coasts, and those of Faro, as 
appearing to him to have been ‘ nut into filials, by the con* 
1 ni St ton which separated the Butish Islands from the Con¬ 
tinent 1 * pp. 80, 81. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue the history of this subject. 
What we have stated is assuredly sufficient to account for the 
disgust which arguments so feeble, combined with so much pre¬ 
tension, must have excited in the minds of those who were dis- 

J iosed to doubt the authority of the Sacred narrative, and no 
ess to justify the fear of such discussions entei tamed by some 
of the friends of Revelation. Some of the more modern publi¬ 
cations connected with the geology of the deluge, ate fortunate¬ 
ly of a very different character; and the memorable prelimina¬ 
ry dissertation of Cuvier, which is decidedly at their head, is not 
less remarkable for the variety of new and interesting views it 
presents, than for the general soundness of its reasoning, and 
the moderation of its tone. We should have hoped that the 
time for such publications as we have last quoted, was entuely 
gone by, if some very recent publications did not threaten! 0 ' 
take us back again to the darker ages of geology. • 
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The present volume is divided into two parte; the first giving 
an account of the evidences of diluvial action, afforded by caves 
and fissures in Great Britain and on the Continent; the second 
containing an able digest of the proofs to the same effect, aiford- 
ed by phenomena upon the surface of the earth. The former 
part is derived from the personal researches of the author; the 
latter is in a great measure collected from other authorities; 
but it abounds also in descriptions of what he himself had seen. 
In a work of this nature, style is of subordinate importance;— 
and, like Saussure, the author might probably say, that he has 
been more employed in climbing mountains than in polishing 
his periods. * But the style throughout is clear, forcible, and 
perfectly unaffected, and it rises occasionally into a natural and 
familiar eloquence, which makes us suspect that the writer must 
be a very entertaining companion, and an excellent public lec¬ 
turer. He is evidently filled with a lover-like enthusiasm, that 
‘ annihilates both time and space, 1 in the pursuit of his favour-' 
ite objects; and speaks with the greatest indifference of journies 
into Yorkshire, Devon, Wales, and Germany, which, to most 
persons, would appear rather formidable undertakings. But 
the effect upon his readers is excellent. It gives life and 
freshness to the whole discussion, and makes them enter keenly 
into the spirit of an inquiry, in which the author is himself so 
ardent. We know, in fact, no book better calculated to make 
converts to the study of geology. 

We propose to give a short abstract of both departments of 
the volume: but as the cave of Kirkdale is the bash of all the 
author’s reasoning, besides being itself a subject of great inter- * 
est, our account of it must enter somewhat more into detail. 

>sJn the summer of 1821, a cave was discovered at Kirkdale, 
near'Kirby Moorside in Yorkshire, which was found to con¬ 
tain bones in great abundance. These were first brought into 


dale, and other places, were of contemporaneous deposition with the 
rocks in which they occur, and the caverns themselves produced by 
the gases evolved, during the putrefaction of the animal bodies, with* 
in the Substance of the strata, while in a state of softness!! How 
itiy person, who had either seen a cave, or read Mr Bucklaod’s book, 
'"could form such an hypothesis, we are utterly at a loss to conceive, 
Some of the remarks, however, on the Kirkdale evidence, are not un¬ 
deserving of attention. 

a There are some expressions, in which die migratory habits of 
the geologist have obviously had some share. The phrasa»<Jfc 
* that animals are perpetually being lost, * by falling into old 
and a few others of the same description, could not have been m 
ten at Oxford. 
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notice by Mr Harrison, a medical gentleman of Kirby Moor- 
aide ; and some bpecimcns, among which was a fragment of an 
hyaena's jaw, being shown soon after to the author of the pre¬ 
sent volume, he was struck by observing^ that the bone end 
teeth were partially worn down and polished, in a manner 
very different from the ordinary wear of pebbles, or other 
hard substances, rolled by a flood; and immediately conjec¬ 
tured that this fragment came from a den of those animals, 
and that its peculiar appearance had been produced by the 
feet and skin of the inhabitants in their passage to aha fro; 
and, if so, that the hyaena must once have been a living in¬ 
habitant of Yorkshire; a fact which would remove all doubts 
upon a question of great interest in natural history, respect¬ 
ing the native place of animals belonging to gepera confined 
at present to warm climates, but whose remains are extensive¬ 
ly distributed In this country* For the purpose of verifying 
his conjectures, Mr Buckland went soon after (in December 
1881) to the place; and found, in the local circumstances, 
abundant confirmation of his first opinion. After his re¬ 
turn, in examining, a collection of specimens front the cave, a 
substance was detected that was not bone, and the nature of 
wfaiqh Was doubtful. This was put into the bands of Dr Wol- 
< lastpn (who, on hearing the story, had demanded whether any 
Album- Qraecum * was found in the cavern), and was ascertain¬ 
ed, upon analysis, to contain the earthy components of bone; 
t and being shown afterwards to the keeper of the wild beasts at 
„ Exeter change, it was at once recognised, from its resemblance 
to the dung of the living hyaena; which animal, the keeper at 
fhe same time stated, was, of all those under his care, the most 
voracious of bone. 

The cave in which these extraordinary remains were Tound, 
U situated op the side of a ravine, in whicfy runs a small stream, 
communicating with the Vale of Pickering; and the author 


• We have not beep able to ascertain satisfactorily the origin of 
this term. The name is given, in the older Pharmacopoeias, to the 
whitish excrement p£ dogs and other animals that feed largely on 
t * bones i and the substance, which consists in a great me&snre of the 

■ 1 ■'.^■'■jNWWpis ef boner wan formerly used as a medicine* We 

authority of Person* .that the words were oti- 
tagtwertf; end that t^gpethbearies* apprentices, 
»lfe-of the Greek e&siecter, substituted for 
‘, Grpcpm, * mace the publication of ‘Sir 
«n informed that Album Grmcutp was 
in a much greater quantity then had 
**» indMely mixed with the mud in se* 



. 

been aMwetii 
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supposes—or, we should rather say, conjectures—that the Vale 
itself was, at some remote period, a lake, held up by a natural 
dam at the present gorge of New Malton. # The mouth of 
the cave is about eighty feet above the bed of the stream which 
it overhangs;—to which height, of course, the water never 
rises at present, even during the highest floods. The con¬ 
tents of the cavern, and the manner in which they were dis¬ 
posed, were very remarkable: the roof was studded with pend¬ 
ent stalactite, f the bottom incrusted with a coat of stalagmite, 
and upon it, to the average depth of about a foot, was an un¬ 
equal deposite of soft mua or loam, the surface of which, when 
the cave was first opened, was nearly smooth and level; and 
above the mud was a second coat of stalagmite, in the form of a 
plate or crust, ‘ shooting across like ice on the surface of water, 
or cream on a pan of milk; * but there was, distinctly, no alter¬ 
nation of mud and stalagmite between this crust and the bot¬ 
tom. It was chiefly in the lower part of the mud, and in the 
lower stalagmite, X that the bones were found. These were all 
incrusted with mud or stalagmite, and more or less decayed; 
but they retained, in most instances, a considerable portion of 
their original gelatinous matter; they were also, with very few ex¬ 
ceptions, broken into < angular fragments and chips; * and the 
fragments projected, in some places, through the stalagmite, as 
the author has chosen to express it, ‘ like the legs of pigeons 
through a pie crust. * The mud contained no rolled pebbles, 
nor did a single fragment of bone bear the appearance of hav¬ 
ing been rolled by the action of water. 

The animals whose remains were thus discovered, belonged 
Tfrpp.less than twenty-three species; viz. Hysena, Tiger, Bear, 
Wolf, Fox, Weasel, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 
Horse, Ox, three species of Deer, Hare, Rabbit, Water-rat, 
Mouse, Raven, Pigeon, Lark, a species of Duck and Par- 


* There is some inconsistency, or something that requires expla¬ 
nation, upon this point; for as the excavation of valleys, and the 
deepening, at least, of that in which the cave at Kirkdale is situated, 
are ascribed by the author to the deluge,—it may have been that, 
before that event, no valley whatsoever was in existence where the 
Vale of Pickering is at present. 

+ Water, in filtrating through limestone, becomes impregnated 
with carbonate of lime, which it again deposites on exposure to aiprj 
and, Jm dropping from the roof of cavities, forms pendulous ma saai, 
like icicles: these are called Stalactites . When the deposite is fom* 
ed on the floor of the cavity, it is called Stalagmite . 

t On this last point we have heard a different statement; but we 
do not consider It as very material. 

VOL. xxxix. no. 77. O 
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tridge. * The bones of all kinds, were In the same fractured 
state, scarcely any hut the hard and solid portions remaining 
entire. Some bore the marks of teeth ; and these marks, it is 
asserted, in some instances fitted exactly the teeth of the hyaena’s 
jaws found in the cavern; not a single skull was found. The 
bones of the hyasnas were as much broken as those of other 
animals; and the fractures appeared to have ' <en produced by 
violence, and not by decay. Three hundred yaenas* teeth, being 
the number corresponding to at least seventy* five individuals, 
were iri the collection of one gentleman. Mr Gibson of Strat¬ 
ford ; and, calculating from the total ..umber of teeth found, 
the cavern must have contained two or three hundred hytenas 
at least,—some of which had died very young, since their first 
or milk teeth had not been shed. The horse’s teeth were very 
rare; and the most abundant, perhaps, of all the bones, were 
those of water-rats. 

There seems, then, from the combination of circumstances 
which we have just stated, to be sufficient reason to conclude, 
that this cave had actually been an hyaena’s den :—and the au¬ 
thor’s theory is, that, when the cave was thus inhabited, the Vale 
of Pickering was a lake, containing, among other residents, the 
hippopotamus, water-rats, and ducks; while the surrounding 
wilds were occupied by the elephant, rhinoceros, and other 
beasts, whose remains were found in the cavern :—and that the 
hyaenas, who were lords of the mansion, occasionally brought 
in fragments, to feast upon at leisure; but, when hard pressed, 
did not spare their younger brethren, and condescended even, 
now and then, to devour such diminutive animals as rats and 

mice. _ / * 

. The peculiar appearance of polish in some of the bones to 
•which we have already alluded, is a fact in support of the for¬ 
mer occupation of the cave by living animals, of which the au¬ 
thor has availed himself with considerable ingenuity. He con¬ 
cludes his description by stating, that he can imagine ‘ no other 
.* means than the repeated touch of the living hya*nas* feet and 

* skin, by which this partial wearing away and polish can have 

* been, produced: f for the process of rolling by water would* 

* I II II .. . . . - . . — . . . ■* 

* The several animal remains were identified by comparison with 
specimens .in the well-known collections of Mr Brooks of Great 
Marlborough Street, London, with the aid of the proprietor,—and at 
the College of Surgeons, with the assistance of Mr Clift; and the 
plates have since been examined and recognised by M. Cuvier. 

t * I have been informed by an officer in India, that, passing by a 

* tiger’s den, in the absence of the tiger, he examined the interior, 

* and found, in the middle of it, a large portion of stone, on which 

7 
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‘-have made pebbles of them, or at least would have broken off 
‘ the edges of the teeth and delicate points of the fractured ex- 
‘ tremities of the bone, which still remain untouched and 
‘ sharp.* p. 31. 

The facts we have just stated make, of themselves, a very strong 
case; but Kirkdale being the author's chief position, he has 
very wisely end;' toured to entrench himself, and has called in 
the assistance of e>. k?nce derived from the habits of the animnl, 
attesting extreme voracity. The living animal, in attacking a 
dog, ‘ begins by biting off his leg at a single snap; * and the 
capacity of his teeth »ur such an operation is obvious. The 
strength of neck and jaws, for which the race is remarkable, 
must have been prodigious in the fossil animal; for it seems to 
have been one third, or even twice as large, as the existing spe¬ 
cies. And Mr Clift has shown that the skull was provided with 
two great crests or ridges of bone, affording unusual space for 
the attachment of muscles. Various proofs are given by tra¬ 
vellers of the extreme voracity and strength of the African hy- 
tenas, which, it appears, will sometimes combine their powers, 
and drag off the entire carcass even of a camel. But it is less 
certain that they take the carrion actually into their dens; and 
wc find it has been mentioned lately, in a paper read at the 
Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, * that, in South Africa, they 
are not in the habit of doing so: Nor is what Busbequius says 
on this point so decisive as the author seems to consider it. f 
We have not heard indeed that any body ha 3 seen the inside of a 
living hyaena's den, a visit to which, if the proprietor happened 
to be at home, might not be very agreeable. On this and some 
dthe.v points, the testimony of travellers is much to be desired; 
for the light which the habits of the animals may afford, in con¬ 
firmation or correction of the author's opinions, is still very 
far from being exhausted. 

That wild animals, even of the same species, should eat each 

* the animal reposed; to be worn smooth and polished by the friction 
' of his body . 1 A stone of the same kind occurs in a cave in Fran* 

' conia; and a similar effect may be observed on the anarble steps imd 
altars of churches ; portions even of metallic statues; that ale fa¬ 
vourite objects of pilgrimage, .are sometimes kissed away by tin? 
adoration of their worshippers.- • The well-knowh bronze statue of 
St Peter at Rome has lost a part of the great toe in this manber. ^ 

- iftjin. Phil. Journal; Vdl. viii., April 1S23, p. S86. 

f The words are, in speaking of the carcass preyed upon—-* per* 

* talatfauam speluncam, juxta quam videre est ingentem curaulum 

02 
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other occasionally, will not be thought extraordinary, since they 
must all be exposed, at times, to extreme starvation. Mr Brown, 
in bis journey to Darfur, has mentioned of the hyaena, that when 
one is wounded, his companions tear him to pieces and devour 
him ; and * though the idea of hyaenas eating such small animals 
fi as rats, may appear ridiculous, it is consistent with their omnivar- 
‘ ous appetite.’ Captain Parry supposes, that, at Melville Island 
during long winters, the wolves and foxes feed chiefly on mice; 
and Hearne says, that ground squirrels, and perhaps mice, con¬ 
stitute a favourite part of the food of the bears of North Ameri¬ 
ca. * If bears, ’ Mr Buckland adds, * eat mice, why should 
‘ not hyaenas eat rats ? * But the story of their eating their 
own limbs is certainly founded on mistake; the fact being, that 
the animal is sometimes affected by a disease, which produces 
extreme itching, and causes it to gnaw its extremities, so as at 
last to consume a portion of them, as is sometimes done by 
monkies under similar suffering. 

The marks of teeth upon the bones at Kirkdale, are strongly 
in favour of Mr Buckland’s theory; and it appear^ that Mr 
Sack of Bonn had observed similar marks on the bones of the 
rhinoceros and deer found in a cave at Sundeik in Westphalia, 
along with remains of the hyaana.—But the best evidence, per¬ 
haps, on this point, has been obtained experimentally. 

‘ Since this paper was first published, I have had an opportunity 
of seeing a Cape hyaena at Oxford, in the travelling collection of Mr 
Wombwelt, the keeper of which confirmed, in every particular, the 
evidence given to Dr Wollaston by the keeper at Exeter Change. 

I was enabled also to observe the animal’s mode of proceeding in 
the destruction of bones: the shin-bone of an ox being presented 
to this hyaena, he began to bite off, with his molar teeth, large frag¬ 
ments from its upper extremity, and swallowed them whole as fast 
as they were broken off. On his reaching the medullary cavity, the 
bone split into angular fragments, many of which he caught up 
greedily, and swallowed entire: he went on cracking it, till he 
had extracted all the marrow, licking out the lowest portion of it 
with his tongue: this done, he left untouched the lower condyle, 
which contains no marrow, and is very hard. The state and form 
of this residuary fragment ace precisely like those of similar bones at '* 
Kirkdale; the marks of teeth on it are very few, as the bone usually 
gave off a splinter before the large conical teeth bad forced a hole 
through it ; these few, however, entirely resemble the impressions 
llirand on the bones at Kirkdale; the small splinters also, in form 
and size, and manner of fracture, are nc^'diitbigtitshed. from th& fos¬ 
sil ories. I preserve all tbe fragments and the gnawed portidhs of 
thifi bone, for the sake of comparison, by the side of those 1 have 
from the antediluvian den in Yorkshire; there is absolutely no differ* 
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ence between them, except in point of age. The animal left un¬ 
touched the solid bones of the tarsus and carpus, and such parts of 
the cylindrical bones as we find untouched at Kirkdale; and de¬ 
voured only the parts analogous to those which are there deficient. 
The keeper, pursuing this experiment to its final result, presented 
me the next morning with a large quantity of Album Graecum, dis¬ 
posed in balls, that agree entirely in size, shape and substance, with 
those that were found in the den at Kirkdale. I gave the animal 
successively three shjn-bones of a sheep; he snapped them asunder 
in a moment, dividing each in two parts only, which he swallowed 
entire, without the smallest mastication. On the keeper putting a 
spar of wood, two inches in diameter, into his den, he cracked it in 
pieces as if it had been touchwood, and in a minute the whole was re¬ 
duced to a mass of splinters. The power of his jaws far exceeded 
any animal force of the kind I over saw exerted, and reminded me of 
nothing so much as of a miner’s crushing-mill, or the scissors with 
which they cut off bars of iron and copper in the metal founderies.' 
pp. 37, 38. 

We have seen some portions of the bones broken in this ex?- 
periment, and compared them with specimens from the Kirk¬ 
dale cave. The author also has given a plate of both; and no¬ 
thing certainly can be more complete than the resemblance in 
the form of the fragments, and the traces of the teeth. 

On the whole, therefore, though some points of difficulty are 
still to be removed, it does appear to us, that Kirkdale, if it 
stood alone, affords good evidence as to the fact, that the hy¬ 
aenas and other animals whose remains are found there, once 
lived in England. ‘ It was indeed probable, ? says Mr Buck- 
land, ‘ before the discovery of this cave, from the abundance in 


which the remains of similar species occur in superficial gravel-beds, 
which cannot be referred to any other than a diluvial origin, that 
such animals were the antediluvian inhabitants not only of this coun¬ 
try, but generally of all those northern latitudes in which their re¬ 
mains are found (but the proof was imperfect, as it was possible they 
might haye been drifted or floated hither by the waters, from the 
warmer regions qf the earth); but the facts developed in this char¬ 
nel-house of the antediluvian forests of Yorkshire, demonstrate, that 
tl^erp was a long succession of years in which the elephant, rhinoce¬ 
ros, and hippopotamus had been the prey of the hyaenas, wjiich, like 
themselves, inhabited England in the period immediately preceding the 
formation of the diluvial gravel i and if they inhabited this country, 
it follows, as a corollary, that they also inhabited all those other re- 
gions of the northern hemisphere, in which similar bones have been 
found under precisely the same circumstances. ’ pp. 42, 48. ' 

Q|: the points, which, in this passage, are supposed to bfi de* 
ip<|iStrate^,;it appears to us, that the date of tne pericwi djpthg 

..in question existed as inhabitants of Eng- ; 
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land, and which the author states to have immediately preceded 
the formation of the diluvial gravel, is by much the least cer¬ 
tain. In the circumstances of the cave itself, there is unques¬ 
tionably no evidence as to time; and the only standard by 
which we can be enabled to estimate the interval between the first 
deposition of the animal remains, and the period when they were 
enveloped by the mud, is derived from the perfect preservation 
Of the bones; which Mr Buckland ascribes to their encasement 
and protection by the mud having taken place at too short an 
Interval after the death of the animals, to admit of decay. We 
do not absolutely object to this reasoning; but the argument, 
upon a point of so much importance, is far from being decisive; 
since the time required for the decomposition of bone, though 
not so protected, is in itself uncertain; while the assumed 
fact of long continued occupation of the caves, before the de¬ 
luge, would have led us to expect some variety of condition, and 
some traces of decay, in the bony fragments themselves. But 
the fact of residence, we do think, is proved as fairly as the na¬ 
ture of the question will allow. 

* Here, then, since the greater number of these animals whose 
remains are found in the caves, belong to genera which are at 
present the inhabitants of tropical climates only, arises the very 
interesting question, whether the extinct species were adapted 
to more northern latitudes, by any peculiarities distinguish¬ 
ing them from the existing race? or, our climate been itself 
brought down, by a fall of temperature, to its present state? 
-The former opinion has been maintained by Cuvier, and is sup¬ 
ported by the fact, that a covering of down or woolly hair was 
actually found upon the skin of the Siberian elephant and rhino¬ 
ceros. But it may be objected, that, even supposing these ani- 
TnaU to have been capable of enduring the cold of Siberia, they 
must have wanted sustenance during the rigours of a Polar 
winter (for such beasts as the hippopotamus cannot be supposed 
have migrated to the South), unless a totally different state in 
the vegetation also of the northern regions had existed, to furnish 
them with food. It might be added, that the fact of the remains 
of CipCjftiiler, of tortoises, and of vegetables and shells, nearly al- 

am peculiar to hot climates^ being found in' 
i, as well as in the diluvium of high northern 
, render* it probable that the temperature in which these 

1, and were deposited, was warm. 
_ , stricdy appycftble to the case im- . 

. fossils of th^ soUd strata lMslong 

altogcther different from that of the diluvial. 
aubjOct it deserving of further ii 
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tion; but the balance of probability seems at present to be more 
in favour of such a change of climate as we have mentioned, 
than of the various and extensive alterations which must other*- 
wise be supposed to have taken place in the animal and vege¬ 
table kingdoms. 

But the cave of Kirkdale, in itself, alfords no evidence as to 
the mode in which its former inhabitants perished. If, as the 
author supposes, the Vale of Pickering was at one time a lake, 
the mud may have been produced by the overflow of its waters; 
and their rise to a sufficient height for that purpose, before the 
breaking down of the present gorge at New Malton, seems not 
at all improbable. The animals may have deserted the cave some 
\ime before this invasion; and the different species, whose re¬ 
mains are now found within the cavern, may have been gra¬ 
dually exterminated, or have naturally faded away. The mode 
of their destruction acquires much greater importance, when we 
become acquainted with the close resemblance of the pheno¬ 
mena presented by this cavern, to those of other caves and 
fissures in distant places; and with the connexion of the whole 
with another extensive class of appearances, all concm ring to 
demonstrate an universal inundation of the globe. Mr Buck- 
land next applies himself to this wider field of inquiry; and 
here it may be necessary to anticipate what belongs more di¬ 
rectly to the latter portion of the volume, for the purpose of 
enabling our readers to follow the author’s researches,.and to 
enter into the arguments which he has derived from them. 

1st, It requires but a very slight acquaintance with the strata 
of the globe to perceive, that the mechanical agency of water 
(or rather of solid matter suspended and transported by water), 41 
has had a large share in the formation of all parts of the earth’s 
surface; since rounded and water-worn fragments, more or less 
cemented, together with gravel and sand,—are of frequent occur¬ 
rence,—in beds which alternate with all the more solid strata,— 
except perhaps those of the oldest primary rocks. The existence 
and destruction of organized beings must also have been of very 
ancient date, since their remains are found enclosed in the sub¬ 
stance of rocks of all ages, with the same exceptions; and as 
the strata themselves have obviously been the produce of more 
tranquil agency than that by which gravel must have been 
. - .. . ... ... . ■ . ■*- . . 

* It has been shown, especially by Mr Brongniart, in an excellent 
memoir (article Eau, Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles), that 
water, when unassisted by the suspension of solid matter, has no sen¬ 
sible effect in the construction of rocks* 
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formed, repeated submersions of the surface, with alternations 
of violent action and repose, seem to be required, in order to 
account for these appearances. 

2 dtyy Above all the more regular beds which we have just de¬ 
scribed, accumulations are every where found—in the form of 
silt, sand, gravel, and water-worn fragments, which frequently 
contain (in addition to fragments of the solid strata) the re¬ 
mains of animals very like those at present inhabiting the globe, 
but distinct from any that have been discovered in the strata 
themselves. These last accumulations are not, as in the former 
case, succeeded by, nor do they ever alternate with, any solid 
beds of uniform composition, but are always found indiscrimi¬ 
nately above them; and they arc evidently the products of hasty 
and tumultuous operations, more recent than the period when 
the solid strata were deposited. Many of the earlier naturalists, 
and more recently Catcott, not perceiving, or neglecting this im¬ 
portant distinction, assumed that no more than one great action 
of water had contributed to the present condition of the earth; 
confounding the productions of the two epochs just now men¬ 
tioned, and ascribing the occurrence of organized remains in 
both to the same period *—an error which occasioned great 
embarrassment, and led, as we have already intimated, to much 
controversy. But all geologists, we believe, now agree in re¬ 
garding the latter gravel as the product of a revolution compa¬ 
ratively recent, and leave the events of prior date in the his¬ 
tory of the globe to be illustrated, if ever they shall be, by future 
and more fortunate inquiries. 

Thus, then, we have three distinct epochs, which it is very im¬ 
portant to keep in view; and, for this purpose, Mr Buckland 


* Linnrus, however, was fully aware of this distinction, and lias 
expressed himself in relation to it with his usual quaintness.—‘ Qui 

* nape omnia deluvio adscribit, quod cito ortum, cito transiit, is 

* nrofecto peregrinus est in naturae cognitione, et ipse caecus, alio- 

* turn pculis vldet, si quid videt. * Oratio de Tell, habitab. incre- 
mento Amcentt, Acad. II. p. 416. Robinson had said, long before, 

* It cannot be imagined, that those shell-fish shouid be lodged, and 

* petrified to stone, upon the tops of high mountains, and enclosed ip 

* tbe middle ef bard rocks, by that general flood. * ( Westmoreland, 

appear that, so far bktk as the' year ' 
same opinions. Our countryman 
.-$§? tsaljk ftkfO entertained correct notions ujpon this subject, and w^a 
©lieoCthe first w|S ; .di|u|ied : theni : .Hi England.; but, on the Continent, . 

■ the prevalence '.o£|jist,yi^ js principaily ^ 
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has proposed * to limit the term alluvial to those partial de- 
posites, the origin of which may be referred to the daily action 
of torrents, rivers and lakes; appropriating the term diluvial to 
the universal accumulations of loam and gravel, and antediluvial 
to the solid and still more ancient strata. The chalk-beds, 
oolite, lias, &c. may be taken as examples of this last division. 
The remains of fossil elephants, which are very generally dif¬ 
fused, may be considered as characteristic of the diluvial dc- 
posites. The alluvial sands, &c. of rivers, are familiar to all our 
readers. 

It would appear that secondary Limestone, of almost every 
age, has been universally pervaded by fissures more or less 
^cavernous; and that the phenomena connected with them, as 
the occasional absorption of rivers, &e. are everywhere alike. 
The mode of the formation of these cavities has not yet been 
explained; but it must have been of very ancient date: And it 
can easily be imagined, that if a tract composed of beds con¬ 
taining such vacuities were torn up and furrowed by a deluge, 
the newly formed valleys would cut the branching fissures in 
the most varied and irregular manner; so that the mouths of 
the remaining portions of the original caves would frequently 
open on the sides of the valleys; and sometimes, where they had 
at first been open to the surface at considerable distances from 
their former places of communication with it, and as the same 
operation also conveyed more or less of the suspended matter 
into the cavities, those which opened immediately -upwards 
would be frequently blocked up. 



The annexed sketch is a supposed vertical section^ along the 

* In a valuable ‘ Table <jf the superposition of 

^ ft shoujd not be forgotten, however 
';^pci||ns : :Qf Mr Smith, of which we have given ain^ ^ 

' p. » ^e^}i have been pracdcaUy.t^fi^^ioii^' 

this, end all the'^^-enumerations of the. 
since appeared. 
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course of such a cave as we have now described, and at right 
angles to a valley into which it opens; A, representing the sup¬ 
posed place of tne entrance, before the excavation of the valley; 
B, the actual entrance in the face of a cliff on its side; and C, a 
tabular passage which probably may have once communicated 
.with the surface, but is now closed above. 

As the agents concerned in the production of the phenomena 
we have just described, were of universal operation, considera¬ 
ble uniformity, in the resulting appearances, was to be expect¬ 
ed in every quarter of the globe; and the author has according¬ 
ly found, that the caves ana fissures themselves which he has 
examined, in England and Germany, are every where of the 
same construction. The next point of inquiry was, whether 
the nature and circumstances of their contents were the same, 
in other caves and in other places, as at Kirkdale; and here 
too the evidence is very complete and satisfactory: but we can 
mention a few only of the more remarkable circumstances. 

Not long after the author's examination of the cave above 
described, a second cavern was found at Kirkdale, which was 
examined in the presence of Mr Buckland, accompanied by 
Sir Humphry Davy and Mr Warburton. It contained no 
bones; but the floor was covered with mud, six feet in depth, 
partially glazed over with stalagmite; and it agreed in every 
respect with the first. The absence of bones, the author justly 
remarks,-—the mud being present,—adds to the probability, 
that it was the instrumentality of the hyaenas, and not of 
the waters, that introduced the animal remains in the for¬ 
mer instance. About the same time also with this second 


cave, a great irregular crack or chasm wad discovered in 
the limestone rock of Duncombe Park, near Kirkdale, termi¬ 
nating upwards in a small aperture, and lying like a pitfall 
across the path of animals; the crack itself descending ob¬ 
liquely, presented several ledges or landing places, strewed 
with fragments of ^mestone, anti with the dislocated skele¬ 
tons of animals, that had fallen in and perished. These bones 
were idl comparatively fresh, and lay loose and naked on the 
■ died ; and» the author infers, that 


if .&SU*#%:‘lUr he thinks prcm$A$ existed in the MtyiiUyiah 
fate 1 woserrt^ ^ iKe 




^Ppi-preseiit; an accident to which 
WW ^Bhna]»;lrender':them« : mnch more 



| kid this, he thinks, will account 
if : jfi^qjliidrtdy Of the remains' 


vian fissures. A cave, which 
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which subsisted in the former state of the globe, between such 
fissures as we have just described, and caverns containing bones. 
In sinking a shaft near Wirksworth, the miners suddenly pene¬ 
trated a cavity filled with loose materials, in the centre of which, 
nearly all the bones of a rhinoceros were discovered, along 
with those of an ox, and some of deer. As the work advanc¬ 
ed, the loose mass continued to subside, and at length an open 
chasm, the existence of which had never been suspected, ap¬ 
peared, at some distance, in the surface of the field above. The 
author found, that the projecting parts on the sides of this 
6hasm, were rubbed and scratched by the descent of the rocky 
fragments as they had dropped in. From the situation of the 
hinoceros, it seems probable, that the carcass had been drifted 
into the cavern entire, at the same time with the diluvial mat¬ 
ter. 

A suite of cavities in the same neighbourhood establishes 
another important fact in this investigation; being situated 
near the edge of a high cliff, and far above the possible influ¬ 
ence of any floods from the nearest brooks and rivulets: so that 
it is impossible to ascribe to their agency, the enormous deposite 
of ochreous mud which the cavern contains. Several of the 


caves in Germany also occur at heights far above the access of 
any of the existing river-floods. 

, A, remarkable series of caverns, discovered a few years ago 
in the limestone of Plymouth, had been supposed to furnish an 
instance of complete enclosure, within the substance of a solid 
rock, of the remains of the same animals, which had in every 
other case been found in situations communicating with the 
surface. These caves also have been examined by the author 
in company with Mr Warburton; and his account of them, 
which is very full and satisfactory, corrects this erroneous o- 
pinion; and explains the causes of the deception, which arose 
merely from the intersection of the cavities, in places distant 
from their original openings. The remains last discovered in 
the Plymouth caves have been described with great accuracy 
by Mr CUft, and represented by that gentleman with his usual 
skill, in the Phil. Trans. (1823). Among these, were the 
bones of ah hyaena, remarkable for its great size, the skull of 
which afforded those indicationsof extraordinary muscular power 
in the animal to which we have already alluded. . i; , ( 

|; The story of a cave at Paviland, near the Worm-s He ' 

coast of Glamorganshire, is rem»rkable from i%^^ 

Ipl^ti'Of part'of a human skeleton which-vcas^uliid 
is on the seashore ;land where the floor ^ is 
raech mf the sea, it is covered ■ with loam,, 
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phant, and of several other quadrupeds, introduced by diluvial 
action; and of a woman, who, it would appear, had formerly 
inhabited the cave, and whose age and occupation may possi¬ 
bly receive some light from the remains of a British camp ex¬ 
isting on the hill immediately above. The author thinks it pro¬ 
bable that she was buried, with her habiliments, in the 
cavern, about the time of the Roman occupation of Bri¬ 
tain. 

Mr Buckland begins his account of some of the most re¬ 
markable of the caves in Germany, which he himself examin¬ 
ed during the summer of 1822, by stating, that ‘ there prevails 
throughout them all, a harmony of circumstances exceeding what 
his fullest expectations would have anticipated: all tending to esta¬ 
blish the important conclusion, of their having been once, and once 
only, submitted to the action of a deluge, and that this event hap¬ 
pened since the period in which they were inhabited by the wild 
beasts.’ p. 108. 

The chief difference between the state of these caves and 
those of England seems to be, that the mouths of the former 
have in some instances remained open, and that they have been 
again occupied, in their postdiluvian state, by animals; and 
would, at this moment, probably have been tenanted by wild 
beasts, had not the progress of human population extirpated 
them from that part of the globe. 

The circumstances which this examination has enabled the 
author to add to the descriptions previously given of the German 
caverns, are, principally, the occurrence of pebbles in the earthy 
sediment, and the important fact, that no bones whatsoever were 
discovered in any part of the naked or solid rock; the rfhole 
being confined, in every case, to the mud deposited in the lower 
part of the cavities,—a point upon which a different statement had 
frequently been made. The general state of their interior agrees 
with that of Kirkdalc, in presenting, Is/, A false floor of stalag¬ 
mite; 2 dtyi A bed of loaip pr diluvial mud, interspersed with 
pebbles, angular stones and bones, but without any alternation 
of stalagmite; S dlu. Beneath this mud is the actual floqr, which 
is sometimes polished, as if by the trampling of the inhabitants. 

< In these caverns which seem to have been dens before the intro¬ 
duction of the mud, the bones increase in quantity as we descend to 
the lower vaultings, 4 or cellarage;' which are choked up with the 
confused mass of bones, pebbles, and mud. In some places this 
mass is consolidated by calcareous infiltrations, into a bard osseous* 
breccia, * resembling that of Gibraltar, but not so red, in which gal* 


* The berm Breccia is applied to angular fragments of stone (or 
Iupat) united by a stony cement. 
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leries have been dug, to extract the bones ; and of these artificial gal¬ 
leries only, it is true, that the roof and sides have bones adhering to 
them,—for in the natural chambers, there is not a single bone except 
upon the floor. ’ p. 111. 

The detailed account of the German caves is very entertain¬ 
ing; but we have space only for some of the more prominent 
circumstances. The section of the Biels-Hohle shows, that 
the entire cavity must have been filled, at one time, with 
a fluid suspending a considerable proportion of mud; for the 
interior is traversed by a series of rocky partitions, which, in 
passing through the cavern, it is necessary to mount and de¬ 
scend by ladders; and these have uniformly, on their tops, a 
deposite of mud, over which is a crust of stalagmite like that upon 
the mud of the general floor. In the figure already given at page 
217, two such partitions are represented at D D, the dotted spaces 
above them expressing the situation of the mud, and the white 
crust the incumbent coat of stalagmite. A cave at Zahnloch 
(the hole of teeth) in Franconia, which takes its name from the 
abundance of fossil teeth that have been extracted there, has 
within it an insulated block of stone about six feet high, which 
stands * like a sarcophagus, * and is described as having its sur¬ 
face polished, most probably by the friction of the skin and. 
paws of the bears by which it was inhabited. Kuhloch is the 
only cave examined by the author, excepting that of Kirkdale, 
in which the animal remains have escaped the effects of diluvial 
action; and ‘ the only one* he adds, 4 in which I could find the 
black animal earth, said by other writers to occur so generally; and 
for which many appear to have mistaken the diluvial sediment in which 
the bones are so universally imbedded! The facts respecting this 
extraordinary accumulation are very curious. It is literally true, 
that in this single cavern, (the size and proportions of which are 
nearly equal to those of the interior of a large church), there are 
hundreds of cartloads of black animal dust, entirely covering the 
whole floor, to a depth which must average at least six feet; and 
which, if we multiply this depth by the length and breadth of the 
cavern, will be found to exceed 5000 cubic feet. Tire whole of this 
mass has been again and again dug over, in search of teeth and 
bones, which it still contains abundantly, though in broken frag, 
ments. The state of these is very different from that of the bones 
we find in any of the other caverns, being of a black, or, more pro¬ 
perly speaking, dark umber colour throughout ; and many of them 
readily crumbling under the finger into a soft dark powder, resem¬ 
bling mummy powder, and being of the same nature with the bladk 
earth in which they are imbedded. The quantity of animal taatter 
accumulated oil this floor is most surprising, and the only thing of 
the kind I ever witnessed; and many hundred, I may say thousand 
individuals must have contributed their remains, to make up this ap- 
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ling mass of the du 3 t of death. It seems in great part to be de¬ 
rived from comminuted and pulverized bone; for the fleshy parts of 
animal bodies produce, by their decomposition, so small a quantity 
of permanent earthy residuum, that we must seek for the origin of 
their mass principally in decayed bones. The cave is so dry, that 
the black earth lies in the state of loose powder, and rises in dust 
under the feet: it also retains so large a proportion of its original 
animal matter, that it is occasionally used by the peasants as an en¬ 
riching manure for the adjacent meadows.' pp. 137-8. 

The peculiar form of this cavern may perhaps explain the 
undisturbed state in which the interior has remained:—a nar¬ 
row passage which leads into the great chamber being consider¬ 
ably inclined, for thirty feet from its mouth, and no part of the 
interior intersected by any other cave or fissure: whence the 
introduction of pebbles, and the action of water within the 
cave, must have been considerably impeded; and the author, 
indulging his imagination, adds, that * from its low position, 
it is also probable, that this vault formed the deepest recess of an 
extensive range of inhabited caves, to which successive generations 
of antediluvian bears withdrew themselves from the turbulent com¬ 
pany of their fellows, as they felt sickness and death approaching. 
The habit of domesticated beasts and birds to retire and hide them¬ 
selves, on the approach of death, renders it probable, that wild and 
savage beasts also do the same. ’ p. 141. 

* Allowing two cubic feet for the dust of each individual, 

* we shall have, in this single vault, the remains of at least 

* 2500 bears; a number which may have been supplied in a 

* thousand years by a mortality of two and a half per annum. * 
Chevreuil, from whom we believe the standard is taken as to 
bears, states, that a horse totally decayed, affords about one 
cubic foot of solid matter. 

The fissures containing fragments of bone, cemented by sta- 
lactitic matter, which occur at Gibraltar, and in several other 
places on the northern shore of the Mediterranean, have evi¬ 
dently considerable analogy to the cavities above described; 
and they are rendered the more interesting, from Mr Cuvier’s 
having formerly been of opinion, that the greater number of 
the animals whose remains this ‘ breccia’ affords, belonged to 
species still in existence, and, consequently, were deposited at 


* a •• # #. ■ 1 • 

that of the deluge. The author 

^ .. ._, that the discovery, in the Me- 

breccia, of any one of the extinct animals, would 
V to establish its more ancient date; and suck 
have since actually been found: the tusks of an extinct 
tiger occurring in the breccia of Nice and Antibes; 

vPha.Trahs.1222. 
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and bones of the bear in Italy. Mr Cuvier has consequently 
abandoned his original opinion; and in a very full account of 
the animal remains in several places on the coast of the Me¬ 
diterranean, in the last edition of his admirable work on Fossil 
Remains, he assigns them to the same geological period, as that 
of the extinct species of the more northern parts of Europe. 
We shall close this part of our abstract, by giving, in the words 
of the author, what appears to us to be one of the most impor¬ 
tant of all the inferences derivable from his researches, that 
( the present sea and land have not changed places; but that the an¬ 
tediluvian surface, of at least a large portion of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, was the same with the present one. Since those tracts of 
efry land in which we find the ossiferous caves and fissures, must 
have been dry, also, when the land animals inhabited or fell into 
them, in the period immediately preceding the inundation by which 
they were extirpated. And hence it follows, that wherever such 
caves and fissures occur, i. e. in the greater part of Europe, and in 
whatever districts of the other continents such bones may be found 
under similar circumstances, there did not take place any such inter¬ 
change of the surfaces occupied respectively by land and water, as 
many writers of high authority have conceived. ’ pp. 162-3. 

As this deduction appears to be fairly derived from the facts 
which Mr Buckland supposes to be proved respecting the caves 
in Yorkshire, and their antediluvian inhabitants, and may be 
extended, by analogy, to every part of the surface of the globe, 
from the probably universal diffusion of limestone containing 
caverns, and the existence, in such caverns, of fossil bones; 
it renders doubly necessary the most exact investigation of the 
evidence that forms the basis of his reasoning. We should be 
sorry to see him engaged in controversy; but we have no doubt 
that he will take every opportunity to confirm, or correct his 
statements, upon all the points in the inquiry, which arc at 
present doubtful or obscure. 

It is still very remarkable, that no authentic instance has ever 
occurred, of the existence of human bones in a fossil state. The 
■* homo diluvii testis' of Scheuchzer turned out tobe a great lizard; ; 
the skeletons from Guadaloupe, one of which has been described 
by Mr Konig in the Phil. Trans, for 1814, are supposed, from the 
nature of the stone and the character of the situation in which 
they are found, to be comparatively recent. The instances 
thfe reported discovery of the fossil bones of man, in England^ 
are all, like that of the woman of Paviland, when closely ext 
amittfed, of modern data; and the only remaining case, attends; 
ed with any doubt, is mentioned in the introduction to 


f . 
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* Ossemens fossiles. 2d Edit. vol. iv. pp. 224. 486* 
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trefactenkunde of Baron Von Sclotbeim. # It appears, that 
the caves and fissures which occur in beds of limestone and 
gypsum, in the valley of the Elster, not very far from Leipsic, 
Contain the bones of various animals, belonging, both to ex¬ 
tinct and to existing species, the latter including man. In one 
such cavity, human bones were found at the depth of eight feet 
below those of a rhinoceros, and twenty-six feet from the sur¬ 
face. They appear however to have been introduced, at a sub¬ 
sequent period, into the diluvial loam, which had before con¬ 
tained more ancient bones and pebbles; but by what means, 
or at what precise period, remains to be ascertained. A single 
fragment of a human bone, obtained unequivocally, and under 
the same circumstances with those of any extinct species of 6- 
ther animals, would be conclusive on this point, which is of 
the greatest importance; because, till such remains, or some 
productions of human art be so found, there is really no physi¬ 
cal evidence of the existence of man before the deluge.—So 
many circumstances point to the East, as the most ancient habi¬ 
tation of mankind, that the discovery might probably be ex¬ 
pected from thence, if the condition of the country, the want 
of roads, and consequently of open gravel-pits, and the rare 
access of intelligent inquirers, did not almost shut us out from 
that extensive region. 


The remains of hyaenas had never been discovered in Eng¬ 
land till the opening of the cave at Kirkdale; but soon after¬ 
wards some fossil bones were accidentally brought to the author 
from Lawford, near Rugby in Warwickshire; and ‘the in- 
‘ stant I saw them, * he tells us, ‘ I was enchanted to find the 

* entire under jaw, and entire radius and ulna of a very old and 
? large hyaena; supplying the only link that was deficient, to 

* complete the evidence I wanted to establish of the hyaena’s den 
‘ at Kirkdale.’—We can readily imagine his delight upon this 
occasion; it can have been exceeded only by his enjoyment in 
witnessing the performance of Mr Womb well’s living hyaena, 
Upon the bones that were presented to him at Oxford. There 
were not the slightest marks of fracture in these remains; and 
this, Mr Buckland thinks, is consistent with the different cir¬ 
cumstances of this individual from those in the cave; for the 
hyaena at Lawford appears, from its position in the diluvial clay, 
to hafe been one that perished by the inundation which extir¬ 
pated the race, as well as the elephant, rhinoceros, and other 


* Translated with observations by Mr Weaver. Annals of Phil. 
Jffinu 1823* i ' 
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tribes that lie buried with it; and consequently, « as it could 
have had no s>ui vivors to devour its bones, ’ we should expect (0 
find them entire. 

The discovery of the remains of this rare animal, in situations 
so different as the interior of the cave at Kirkdale, and the 
gravel of Warwickshire, and with appearances so distinct, leads 
naturally to the consideration of the evidence of a general in¬ 
undation presented by the surjacc of the globe t —which forms the 
subject of the second part of the volume. So much however 
had been already done upon the subject, by preceding geologi¬ 
cal writers, that there was here little scope for novelty of ob¬ 
servation ; but the author has brought the facts together sowell, 
’a»vd so ably connected the result of his own researches, especi¬ 
ally in England, with information derived from other quarters, 
as to make this portion of the book unquestionably one of the 
most satisfactory, in this department of inquiry, with which we 
are acquainted. 

The chief proofs of diluvial action on the surface of the earth 
are derivable, 1 st, From the accumulations of loam and gravel 
universally diffused over the surface, and the remains of ani¬ 
mals which they are generally found to contain; and, 2dh/> 
From the form and structure of the valleys and other inequali¬ 
ties, by which the solid materials of the globe have been super¬ 
ficially hollowed out. 

The loam, so widely diffused, possesses no character by which 
it is easy to ascertain its origin; but the gravel contains frag¬ 
ments that can often be traced to their origin, at considerable dis¬ 
tances, and which attest the agency of the forces that have se¬ 
parated and transported them. Both of these deposites exist in 
vast quantity along the eastern coast of England; and there, 
as every where else, they are found to contain the remains of 
animals, of the same species as those which occur in caves and 
fissures.^ The bones of elephants especially, are very widely 
diffused* pbth on the Continent and in this country; and not 
unfrequently are found in the gravel under the streets of Lon¬ 
don. The pebbles, or masses of stone which form the gravel, 
are derived, principally, from the wreck of the rocks of the ad¬ 
jacent districts; but with these are almost always mingled, frag¬ 
ments frequently of great bulk, drifted from very considerable dis¬ 
tances,—the intervening spaces being, in many instances, at pre¬ 
sent, intersected by deep valleys, or branches of the sea. Thus, 
In England, we have blocks which ap}>ear to have been trans¬ 
ported from Norway,—as the granites of Finland have been 
over the plains of Russia and the north of Germany, A con* 
YOJu xxxxx. no. 77. P 
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Mtlerablc mass of evidence is produced by the author, to prove 
that a diluvial cur tint ) om the north is the only adequate cause 
that can Account for these appearances ; and he has, in an Ap¬ 
pendix, given a memoir on the gravel of the llivci Thames 
and of,the rivers that fall into it; * demonstrating the agency of 
such a current in England; and tracing pebbles of the quart/ 
which compose the Lickcy-hill in Wm wickshiro, ovei the whole 
intervening tract, from thence to London. 

The west ol England affords similar proofs of the agency of 
currents; the highest summits of Devon and Dor-etshue being 
strewed over with pebbles that must have been lodged tliei»*» 
before the excavation of the present valleys. In Scotland, 
Colonel Imric has detected marks of attrition on the suil m*- ol 
the rocks, from the rapid passage of heavy bodies appiuntly 
driven by water. And Sir James Hall concludes a veiy able 
paper, j in proof of the agency of similar currents in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh,by stating, that * all thcdiluvian facts in that neigh- 
4 boui hood concur in denoting one inundation ovorw helming 
4 the solid mass of the district,—this inundation being the Let 
4 catastrophe to which it has been exposed.* Sumhr evidence 
of diluvial action in Ireland, is derived Jiom the memoir of Mr 
Weaver, on the eastern poition of that Island; and, on the 
Continent, from the writings of various author-, and of Mr 
Buck land himself. 

The most important information, however, in proof of the 
universality of a deluge, wa> to bo obtained from distant coun¬ 
tries ; and on this point the author refers to a paper on the vi¬ 
cinity of Lake Huron in North America, by Dr Big>by;f who 
his traced m that countiy, the action of a violent flood from 
the north, and noticed effects similar to the denudations ol Eu¬ 
rope; in the stuclure of the valleys, the wearing away of the 
highest summits, &c.; and the formation of vast accumulations 
of sand and gravel, containing fragments which also can be 
shown to have come from the north. Similar evidence has been 
obtained fiom other parts of North America, so as to leave 
no doubt of general diluvial action in that country; and* 
the agthor adds that 4 the presence of the bones of elephants 
4 and other extinct animals, which are common to both conti- 
4 neuts, shows that the tme its occurrence was in each gate 
4 the &aro$?*—ah armament, the force of which we must rotr- 

— * * *** Ilf— «— - J lltl — .***** “ - 'If — i V- l ' ■ ■ ■ - " , - - | -i --r 

* Gcolog. ^4ifh Vol. V. 

*|h ’f Trans. Edin. Vol. vir. 

t To be published in the Geol. Trans, Vok i. Tart 2, New Scries, 
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fees we cannot perceive, and to which we shall have occasion to 
recur. 

That such effects arc not confined to the lower regions of the 
earth’s sm face, is proved, decidedly, Is/, By the forms of the 
highest mountains, which are universally modified in the same 
way as the lowest hills of the globe; the highest valleys also 
containing diluvial gravel like what occurs below. 2 dly 9 By 
the existence of great masses Of rock, transported across valleys 
from the most elevated points; as from Mont Blanc, the high¬ 
est point of Europe, to the Jura. Sdti/, By the discovery of 
the i cmains of animals in the diluvium of the highest regions; 

* s of the mastodon, and fossil species of elephant in the lofty 
plains of Quito and Mexico; the former at the height of 7,800 
feet above the sea;—and still more remaikably, by a recent dis- 
covciy of fossil bones in the Himalaya mountains. These last 
remains, which arc now in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, were procured by Captain W. S. Webb, 
from the Chinese Tartars of Daba; who assured him that they 
were found in the north face of the snowy i idge of Kylas, in 
lat. 32°, at a spot which he calculated to be not less than 16,000 
feet high. They are only obtained from the masses that fall with the 
avalanches, from the regions of perpetual snow; and arc there¬ 
fore supposed by the natives to have fallen from the clouds, and 
to be the bones of genii. They belong to a small species of horse, 
and a species of deer. * Their medullary cavities and cancelli 
are filled with white crystalline carbonate of lime, and their ma¬ 
trix is a grey calcareous sand, interspersed with small concre¬ 
tions of carbonate of lime. ‘ The occurrence of these bones, * 
adds the author, ‘ at such an enormous elevation, in the regions 

* of eternal snow, and consequently in a spot now unfrequented 
‘ by such animals as the horse and deer, can, I think, be ex- 
( plained only by supposing them to be of antediluvian origin, 
‘ and that the carcasses of the animgls were drifted to their pre- 

* sent place, and lodged in sand, by the diluvial waters. * pp. 
222, 223. 

The effects of water upon the solid strata of the globe have 
been the subject of much geological debate; but it is now al¬ 
most universally admitted, that valleys have been excavated by 
causes no longer in action,'—contrary to the opinion of Dr Hut¬ 
ton and Mr Playfair, who maintained that they were farmed by 
the long continued erosion of the streams which actually run 
t hrough them. This question had been long since placed in a 

. * The bones of a species of bear have also it seems beep found, upon 
lliSjUttS spot* Qy* Rev* No. 37. pp. 155, 156. 
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very convincing light by Hutchinson and his disciple Catcott; * 
who have shown, that the surface at present furrowed by val¬ 
ley s, must hate been in many cases continuous; and this, in in¬ 
numerable instances, where streams do not exist at ally (as evbiy 
chalk down clearly shows), or where the existing streams arc 
quite inadequate to the effect. Thus, in a sctics such as is here 
represented, 



the portions of the beds, a, h and c, at present detached ft om 
each other, must once have been continuous; d 9 has only been 
partially cut through; and e, has been left untouched, merely 
because the excavation did not cut deep enough. The coast of 
Doi et and Devon exhibits a case of this kind very beautifully; 
and with the gi eater distinctness, because the beds, which aie 
there intersected, by valleys nearly at right angles to the coast, 
are so different fiom each other, and so unlike in appearance 
(chalk, gtecn sand, oolite, lias, and red marl), that there is no 
difficulty in tiacing them, and no doubt as to their former con¬ 
nexion. The author’s paper on this part of the coast, -} which 
he has subjoined in an Appendix, is accompanied by a map and 
explanatory views, and illustrates very clearly this important step 
in his argument. 


This very elaborate inquiry is closed by a summary of the ar¬ 
guments, by which Mr Buckland conceives that he has esta¬ 
blished the concurrence of‘ a transient deluge, affecting umver - 
* sally, simultaneously , and at no very distant period, the entire 
‘surface of our planet.' (p. 146.) And the following appears 
to us to be the chain of proofs. 1st, The universal diffusion of 
diluvial gravel and water-worn fragments proves, that at some 
time or other, an inundation has taken place in all countries* 


* Soma ingenious observations on the vallies of chalk, are to he 
found in * A ©wteertotion upon the Surface of the Earth, as deline¬ 
ated in 4 afatMren of a Phllosoikal ChorographioaJ Chart of East 
Meat, a^TPy Christopher Packe, M. D. 1737. 

t F«4*l! the Geol. 'Prana. 2d Series, Vol. i. p. 95. The remaining 
lw geological rfekt%n# of the beds in question have been described by 
Mr Delabeche* Ibid. p. 40. 
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2d, The frequent occurrence of portions of rocks, at great dis¬ 
tances from the masses whence they must have been detached, 
show's that tsh*'? inundation must have acted, at the same time, 
upon very large portions of the surface. The wide diffusion of 
similar organic remains, and the traces of the action of great 
currents in the same direction, tend also to establish this fact. 
3d, The general resemblance of all diluvial accumulations; and 
the similarity in the forms of mountains and valleys, through¬ 
out the globe, show that these extensive inundations were also 
every where of uniform character. 4 th, The identity of extinct 
organic remains, in various quarters, and the circumstances un¬ 
der which they are found, show, that the species of animals no 
longer exitsing were extinguished by such an inundation; and 
that it probably was sudden and transitory. Lastly, The fact, 
that the tops of the highest mountains were inundated, is proof 
that the deluge Was not only universal but simultaneous, since 
the sinking of the land beneath the sea is disproved by the 
identity, which has been shown to exist, of the present, with the 
antediluvian surface of the globe. 

In considering the force of this reasoning, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to premise, that to doubt the validity of the physical proof, 
by which any portion of history is supposed to be confirmed, is 
a very different thing from asserting that the history itself is 
false,—since the facts narrated may be preternatural, and conse¬ 
quently beyond the reach of physical support;—our interpre¬ 
tation of the narrative may be erroneous;—or the proofs may 
be insufficient, from the deficiency of our information. We 
are anxious to guard against misunderstanding upon this point, 
because, although our own belief in the truth of Revelation 
rests upon grounds too firm to be shaken by any failure uf co¬ 
incidence between the results of physical inquiry and sacred 
history, we should be sorry, upon a subject of such great im¬ 
portance, to offend even the prejudices of any person from 
whom we may differ in opinion. 

That there has been a deluge, affecting universally all parts 
of the earth’s surface, and producing every where the same or 
similar effects, no person who has duly examined the evidence 
can deny. If anv doubt remained upon this subject, it must ho 
dispeUea hy tbefufninous and decisive statementsbrou^' ^ 
gether in the present publication. The only question M, 
tner that great event, as the author likewise asserts, is provi 

to have been rwJ^ tmnsient, aod swn 


but imp^rfeejt evidence 



and upon these ^ 
that the facts appear to us to 
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to the date , and still less as to the duration , * pf the submersion. 
We shall, however, confine ourselves at present to the most 
important of these propositions, and consider simply, whether 
the proofs of simultaneous submersion are such, and so exclu¬ 
sive, as would satisfy, upon a similar question in any other de¬ 
partment of natural philosophy, any candid and intelligent in¬ 
quirer, unacquainted with other testimony. For to speak of 
tne support to the Sacred narrative afforded by extrinsic in¬ 
quiry, tf the narrative itself be made to form apart oj the evi¬ 
dence, is a mode of reasoning that appears to ua to be altoge¬ 
ther inadmissible. * 

We are aware that, in the present case, it is by no moans.' 
necessary to actmrnt for the phenomena under consideration; 
and that an universal inundation of the globe, under any form, 
whether simultaneous or successive, is so remote from anything 
like experience, and so vast in relation to our limited concep¬ 
tions, that our reasoning in regard to it must, after all, be ex¬ 
tremely unsatisfactory. But where, of two modes of effecting 
the same event, one involves great difficulty, from which the 
other is free, that surely is to be considered as physically the 
more probable which is not so encumbered, unless the proof to 
the contraiy be strictly and delusively decisive. Now, the hy¬ 
pothesis of simultaneous universality is obviously exposed to the 
trite, but most substantial objection, that it involves the neces¬ 
sity, not only of providing such a vast body of water, as no 
merely physical agent that we know of can supply, but of remov¬ 
ing it alter it has been so provided. And the proofs of simul¬ 
taneousness, as a matter of fact, are certainly not of the ex¬ 
clusive character required. 

If the identity of the present and the antediluvian conti¬ 
nents were fully established, it would go far to exclude the 
hypothesis which explains the submersion of the highest sum- 


* Tbe very existence of the diluvian Grand in such immense 
quantities, is difficult to reconcile with the supposition of a i transient, 
and especially a tranquil submersion. Even if it were supposed to 
have been already prepared in bays of the sea, its removal to distant 
heights seems necessarily to imply a very violent action. But the 
eases already mentioned, of its plain derivation from adjacent, though 
distant eminences, and of its consequent formation during tbe time of 
Jtheir befog under water, seem quite irreconcilable with the notion 
'of a short or transitory visitation—since no little time and motion 
would plainly be required to wear down fragments of quartz, granite, 
and other hard rocks, into smooth and rounded (/ebblcs. 
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mits by the linking of the land; since it is w»t probable 
(though not absolutely impossible)* that if the land h.ul sunk 
beneath the sea, it would have risen again to its humor po¬ 
sition; and this identity would sufficiently relate tin* opi¬ 
nion entertained by Cuvier, Deluc, and other eminent na¬ 
turalists, that the antediluvian ocean changed places with the 
land. But there arc still other forms of successive inunditiou, 
which do Hot seem to have entered into the author’s view, and 
which are not physically excluded by any of his arguments. A 
gieat convulsion, for example, acting upon the waters of the 
ofobe, may have produced, by a wave, if the trim be applica¬ 
ble to so vast a commotion, or a succession of wave®, tint gene- 
1.4 destruction, by which the deluge, as a geological event, wa> 
characterized. How such a convulsion might have been im¬ 
mediately effected, whether by volcanic agency, or in what o- 
thcr manner, is immaterial to the question, il the hypothesis be 
sufficient to account for the phenomena, and be not exclude d 
by other considerations. Nor do the remaining steps of the ai- 
gnmrnts above enumerated, imply the necessity of simultaneous 
universality. Diluvial gravel would have equally arisen fiom 
tli c successive inundation of lame portions ot the earth. The 
similarity of mountains and valleys* in all quarters of the globe, 
would likewise equally result from any such extensive action ot 
wukr; the materials acted upon being everywhere the •same: 
and if the phenomena connected with organic remains aie at¬ 
tentively considered, they certainly furnish no exclusive proof 
upon this question. The destruction ot animals would be the 
necessary result of universal and sudden inundation in what¬ 
ever foim; and if the remains of the same extinct species 
were found in every quarter of the globe, which has not yet 
been shown,—though this would indicate a very extraordinary 
state of the antediluvian population,—it would not prove that 
the destruction of these species was simultaneous. It would on¬ 
ly follow, in strict reasoning, either that these remains were of 
animals, which had lived in every quarter of the globe; or, if 
confined to one region, that they were transported by the de¬ 
luge from thence to all the rest. In the former case, the u- 
mversal occurrence of the same remains would be no more a 
proof of simultaneous inundation, than the universal occur¬ 
rence of diluvial gravel; both would be the natural effect of in¬ 
undations, acting upon the same materials, but clearly neither 
in itself a demonstration of universal coincidence as to dm#, 
If, on the other hand, the fossil remains of the same extinct 
species be found universally ,—without proof that the animals had 
Actually inhabited every quarter of the globe; it would follow. 
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that the deluge must have oiiginated in the region where they 
had lived;—and since the fossil elephant, rhinoceros, hytena, 
&c. appear to have lived m Europe, then the deluge must have 
originated in Europe, which wc do not imagine will be contend¬ 
ed for. 

It has been stated, in refutation of the theory * which ex¬ 
plains the deluge by the approach of a comet, and the objection 
may be applied to any rapid form of iifundation, that a flood 
so caused ‘ must have left evidence of its action somewhere in 

* the wreck of lower strata carried upwards, and lodged in the 

* hollows and clefts of higher ranges,* whereas the contiary fs 
the fact. The argument is ingenious; and would have consi¬ 
derable force if it could be shown, without exception, that ns 
fragments of rocks of lower situations occur upon the surface 
in more elevated tracks: but in the first place, we are not awai e 
that this negative proposition has been universally established, 
—it is certain at least, that the remains of animals (as of the 
horse, &c. in the Himalaya mountains, according to Mr Buck- 
land’s statement) are sometimes found in regions much higher 
than those which they can be supposed to have inhabited. And 
secondly, the traces of descending action ought in every case 
to be the most conspicuous, for the operation of the retreating 
fluid would, m many cases, efface the marks of its rise. 

The truth is, that notwithstanding the talents that have been 
employed upon this department of natural history, we have not 
at present sufficient data from which to reason with safety, 
upon any general question touching the comparison of the an¬ 
tediluvian population, with the actual inhabitants of the globe. 
The partial extinction of species,—the mixture in certain dilu¬ 
vial accumulations, of the remains of extinct with those of ex¬ 
isting animals, f—the change of climate in high northern lati¬ 
tudes ; or—if no such change have taken place—in the economy 
of the races that once inhabited those regions, are a few only of 
the obscurities which time and observation have to remove. 

* Quarterly Review, No. 57, September, 1823. p. 161. 

f There are some circumstances indicating tranquillity of deposi¬ 
tion, and long abode of the sea upon the surface in certain places, the 
combination of which, with so many proofs of violent and more transi¬ 
tory action, it is not easy to explain. Thus, in Italy and Siberia, the 
tapes of elephants, Ac., abound along the banks of rivers, where they 
Ho net seem to have been disturbed. And it is asserted that oyster-* 
shell* have been found attached to the humerus of an elephant on the’ 
hanks of the Arno; but as the specimen in question is said to be no 
longer in existence, this last point demands inquiry. See FortU 
Idem, pour PHistok e Naturelle m tJttalie. pp. 284 228. 
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Mr Buckland has abstained from discussing any of the de¬ 
tails of the Mosaic narrative of the deluge; and in this respect," 
we shall willingly follow his example. But there is one point, 
which hais an important bearing upon the question we have just 
considered, and upon which the opposition between the history 
and the inferences which his work goes to establish, is so obvi¬ 
ous, that it must occur to every reader,—-we mean the extinction 
of certain species of animals by the deluge:—the narrative ex¬ 
pressly stating, that all the animals, of every kind, which ex¬ 
isted at the time of that event, were preserved; while it is as¬ 
serted by zoologists, and one of the most striking novelties of 
Mr Buckland’s volume, is the confirmation of this fact, that 
certain species were totally extinguished by the inundation. 
The cave of Kirkdale alone contained at least four such ani¬ 
mals; and a great part of the argument of the volume rests 
mainly upon the fact of their extinction. In whatever way 
this opposition be regarded, it is deserving of serious attention ; 
since, if the text be interpreted literally, the discrepany is ob¬ 
vious and decisive; and if, on the other hand, such latitude of 
interpretation be allowable as will reconcile this difference, wo 
can see no reason why the same liberty should not be extended 
to the entire narrative; and in that case, there will be no diffi¬ 
culty, from supposed variance with the Scripture, as to the ad¬ 
missibility of successive inundations, 

We are aware, that it has been attempted to distinguish be¬ 
tween the universality of the terms , and of the sense of the ex¬ 
pressions, employed on this occasion by the historian, and that 
the words in question are asserted to indicate, not all , but to a 
certain proportion of the antediluvian animals; but after the 
most attentive consideration of the text, we confess that we 
cannot perceive any thing that should fender the wider inter¬ 
pretation more allowable, in one of the cases we have mention¬ 
ed, than in the other. 

Put, to conclude an article which has trespassed much longer 
on the attention of our readers than we intended, we shall only 
farther observe, that the renewed discussion of this subject will 

g, if, by showing the difficulties of the* 
$ the bitterness, which has some* 
juiry upon the physical confirm** 
so much uncertainly, and on so: 
with the great event which * 

'laveseen also 
to the violatio<ii:l 


tbmof the Scriptures, 
many points, is still'con: 
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time a fir'll! so often ti.iveisccl witli so little success; assuring 
oui selves, that the ultimate eflect of the advancement of know¬ 
ledge, in all its departments must l»e the establishment of Re¬ 
ligious no less than ol Scientific truth. 


Art. XI. Mimohs of the Baron de Kotli s relative to his Secret 
Mission in 1810,/r» liberating Fa dinaml VII. King of Spam, 
jiom Captivity at Vahngay. Written by Ilimsclf. Tuxvhith 
\m aiidid , Me moil s of the tyaen of Etimia. Written by 
Uci-cll. pp. 04*0. London, 1823. 

m 

HHn l downfal of Napoleon, and the final subversion of a sys- 
tern which overwhelmed so many lights and pretensions, 
and repressed, by its terrors, the murmurs of those it aggrieved, 
—was likely to be followed by u torrent of abusive publications; 
and every one, we believe, expected, that, as soon as it was safe 
and piofilable to bring to light the crimes of the deputed ty¬ 
ranny, the press would overflow with the memoijs and testimo¬ 
nies of those who had been its victims. To the surprise of all 
the world, however, and the signal mortification of Logitimact, 
nothing of this actually happened. The abuse of the Emptier 
was far less after his abdication than it had ever been duiing his 
reign; and wc believe we stale the truth but feebly and inade¬ 
quately when we say, that all that has since been disclosed of 
his conduct and character, has tended, not only to raise the ge¬ 
neral opinion of his extraordinary talents, but to mitigate the 
severity of the judgments which had sometimes been passed on 
his moral defects. Till the period of his death, indeed, there 
were no publications of any note, in which his merits or de¬ 
merits were treated of. Since that event, there have been many 
in which he is warmly eulogized; and none, till very lately, in 
which his conduct has been seriously impugned. There were 
circumstances, indeed, in the avowed policy and pretensions, as 
well as in the personal character of the restored sovereigns, 
which probably made their more judicious friends averse to 
provoke comparisons, and shut their months on the most ques¬ 
tionable and unpopular of his proceedings. Rut what deterred 
the weaker courage of Subjects, only inflamed, it would seem, 
the loyal zeal of the Monarchs themselves; and the living Bour¬ 
bons, determined, if possible, to divide the sympathies of, the 
world with the dead Emperor, have^ndeavoured to effect a di¬ 
version in favour of Legitimacy, by producing various volumes 
pf their own inditing, concerning their sufferings and exploits! 
WP have already given our readers, in a preceding article, a 
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pretty full account of the most remarkable of these perform¬ 
ances, and have only now to say, that in the present low state of 
the Ultra press, we imagine the Baron de Kolli must he regarded* 
as a very important auxiliary. Ilis story, to be sine, relates 
to rather antiquated matters;—but he was employed in Ik hall of 
the most legitimate of all the legitimates; and he was employed 
by the English Government, when it was far more legitimate 
than it is supposed to be at this moment. 

The Baron was sent by our Government, in 1810, to cndca- 
w>ur to effect the deliverance of the present King of Spain from 
the Castle or Palace of Valen^ay, to which he had been sent 
by Napoleon, after his abdication in favour of Joseph. Of the 
importance of this mission, different opinions will probably be 
entertained; but as to the ability with which it was planned, 
and the judicious selection of the person to whom it was in¬ 
trusted, no doubts can possibly remain, after perusing the reve¬ 
lations of the Baron de Kolli, in the volume now before us. 
Our national pride has sometimes been mortified, and some¬ 
times soothed, by tbe contempt which is expressed all over the 
Continent, for our talents for intrigue—our skill, in other 
words, in deception and imposture, in nick and «>ucees«ful dis¬ 
guise. This missiou, accordingly, was not committed to the 
clumsy hands of an Englishman,—and so far all was well; but 
we fear that English feelings predominated too much in the 
choice; for, except in honesty of intention, and disregard of 
personal hazard—qualities which might have been found at 
home—we really do not think that a more awkward intriguer, 
a more bungling manager of a plot, could well have been disco¬ 
vered among the British-born subjects of tbe crown. 

There was, to be sure, the most formidable apparatus for con¬ 
cealment ahd disguise —* seals and ciphers of Bonaparte's Secre- 
‘ taries of State, French pasports, and Jcniiles du route, orders of 

* the Ministers of War and of the Marine, &c. &c., all procured 

* by the English ministry, from the best sources. ’ We cannot 
help feeling an awkward sort of shame at this barefaced disclosure 
of the direct agency of a proud Government, in such a low scene 
of forgery and falsehood; and if there are occasions—which may, 
after all, doubted- -which render the use of such things in¬ 
dispensable, we must be permitted to doubt, whether the deliver¬ 
ance of Ferdinand was ever worth such a sacrifice on the part 
of this country. But, However that may be, the success of the 
plot manifestly depended on the utmost caution, circumspection, 
and secrecy on the part Of the agent; and a very short abstract 
of his proceedings, will show how eminently the Baron de Kot- 
(iwfts deficient in all these qualities. In the first place, he 
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seems to have set out on his journey, without having taken the 
least pains to ascertain whether the lloyal captive was at all in¬ 
clined to cooperate in the scheme of his removal—a matter ex¬ 
ceedingly doubtful up to this hour—he being at that time very 
agreeably occupied, we believe, in embroidering a petticoat for 
the Virgin Maiy, and in other respects so lavishly supplied by 
Napoleon with all sorts of luxuries and indulgences, as to make it 
very unlikely that he would have gone upon the perilous and 
Quixotic undertakings, to which we seem to have invited him. 
In the second place, the Baron’s original passports were so ex¬ 
tremely defective, that they described a person of a different sta¬ 
ture aud complexion, and exposed him at every step to detention 
and detection. 3dly, While waiting at Antwerp for his English in¬ 
structions, lie forms a casual acquaintance with a young man thei e 
—and, without any previous knowledge whatever of his character, 
or any kind of recommendation, proceeds, on the faith of his ‘open 
and expressive countenance, ’ to admit him to his confidence, 
appoints him his secretaiy, and associates him at once in all the 
trusts and hazards of his delicate expedition. On die coast 
of Quiberon, he falls in with another Baron, like himself an 
intriguant by profession, and then in the pay of the English, 
and, as it turned out, also of the French Government; and 
though he suspected, from the first, that this person was playing 
a double part, and sought his confidence only in order to be¬ 
tray him, lie gives him so much of his talk and society, as to 
enable him to put the French police on their guard, and ulti¬ 
mately to ensure the miscarriage of his hopeful undertaking. 
bth, When he gets to the neighbourhood of Valenifay, he takes 
no steps whatever to sound the dispositions of the prisoner as to 
the plan of an escape, or to consult his pleasure or ability as to 
the manner of carrying it into effect—but, settling with himself 
that he would make the Prince gallop away on a post-horse at 
midnight, he exhausts the whole resources of his genius in pre¬ 
paring a decoy for his pursuers, by sending off an empty chaise 
ia an opposite direction ! 6th, He then admits into his confi¬ 
dence another entire stranger—without even the apology this 
time of liking his appearance,—hut merely because he was, or 
•aid he had been engaged in the Royalist insurrection of 
Vendee* In this promising position of his affairs, his last con* 
fident opens the door one morning to a detachment of police of¬ 
ficers,—to whom lie immediately confesses the nature of his mis¬ 
sion, and is forthwith committed to the Boston of Vincennes, 
while his papers are transmitted for the inspection of the higher 
authorities. 

There Is something so absurd and almost incredibly bungling 
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in tlic account that is here given of this*, rash and abortive un¬ 
dertaking, that, on first glancing at it, we could scarcely help 
suspecting that the whole publication was a dull and impudent fa¬ 
brication, for the purpose of trying what lamentable trash would 
be swallowed by the English public under the name of Secrets of 
State, and of ridiculing, by this excessive caricature, the known 
gauckerte of our cabinet in all sorts of Continental inteiference. 
The singular minuteness, however, of the details, and especially 
the fact of the work having now been in the hands of the public 
for several months, without any contradiction on the part of the 
many distinguished persons who are referred to in the coui«e of 
h, have nearly satisfied us of its authenticity; and induced us, 
in Lhat view, to give some account of it to our readers—both as 
a* singular illustration of Oxenstiern’s memorable reflection, 
* Qjiam paiva sapient id regitur mundus 1 * and as containing some 
curious specimens of the audacious falsehoods that were announ¬ 
ced, and at due season avowed, in the department of the Police 
under Napoleon,—as well as of the extraordinary vigilante and 
inflexible rigour with which it was administered. 

The Baron does not favour us with any account of his family 
or early history. All he says is, that « he had been previously 
‘ employed in secret missions in France, Germany^ and Italy; * 
and that he had good recommendations to persons of the highest 
rank and station m Great Britain. He appears indeed to be a 
person of some consideration (though we find he is only quali¬ 
fied as 4 the Sieur de Kolli * in a rescript of the present French 
King); for Lord Wellesley presents him with a sword of honour 
—and instead of being paid in base ingots and bank bills, he is 

J presented*with various lots of Diamonds to the value of 200,000 
irancs and upwards. He is detained some time at Antwerp, 
waiting for a passage to England*—and it is in this interval that 

he picks up his friend M. Albeit de St B - , whose 4 mild 

and open countenance ’ at once seduces this veteran intriguer 
into an entire reliance on his fidelity and prudence-—and ho 
brings him with him to England, through many perils, as his 
secretary. There he is presented to the Duke of Kent and the 
Marquis of Wellesley, to whom he forthwith introduces his 
gjgeretafcyand then the plot for the liberation of Ferdinand is 
IptUOcfted With the noble Marquis and Admiral Cockbem—the 
parties alt meeting very secretly in a house belonging to die 
Admiral, after night&U—and repairing separately to the ren¬ 
dezvous, the Marquis and Admiral in borrowed carriages, and 
with#t any of their usual attendants I We really were wot aware 
that there was ever So much mystery practised in ®ugki4 
But the beauty of it that all these most secret prd&H^Jh 
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are regularly reported to the police at Pm is—the agents of 
which astonidi the B.uon on his apprehension, with a minute 
account of all his piocccdings, as well in Loudon as ekewheic. 
We fear the young gentleman with the mild and open counte¬ 
nance must be responsible for these disclosures—as the reader 
will by and by, we suspect, find good reason to believe. This 
trusty secretary, however, remains behind in London; and, at 
last In ing > don n to Plymouth the lorged papers and other creden¬ 
tials, consisting of a letter from Lord Wellesley to the Baron him¬ 
self and two letters, one in Latin and one in French, under the 
hand of our late venerable monarch Geoige III., to Ferdinand 
at Valcn^ny—all which arc given at full length in the work now 
before ns. At last they embark about the end of February, hav¬ 
ing picviousl) taken on bound, for the delight and recreation 
of the expected Iloyal visitor, a great quantity of plate and fine 
wines, 6 chests filled with linen and clothes, an excellent selec- 
‘ tion of books ! astronomical instruments and maps 1 conse- 

* c rated plate and ornaments for divine service, and a Catholic 
4 Pi iest to officiate, * during the proposed voyage to Spam. 

They soon get over to Quiberon 13ay, where they fall in with 
nnolhet adventurous Baron, calling himself do Ferrict, also, at 
that nine, in the pay ol the English Government, who is very ea¬ 
ger to engage our hero in a project for assassinating Napoleon, or 
raising a new insurrection in La Vendee. The Baron, however, 
fights rather shy of lus brother intriguer; and openly expresses 
to the Admit al his suspicions of his fidelity. However, he talks 
enough before him to put his futrne proceedings completely in 
his power,—and de Ferrict is afterwards landed on the coast, 
without any attempt to watch or lestrain him. We. learn, in a 
note, that he certainly did give information to the French po¬ 
lice pf de Kolli’s destination—that he was afterwards engaged, 
in 1814, in a plot to arrest the Due de Berri,—and ultimately 
shut up for some time in the Tower of London under a charge 
of high treason. The Baron and his amiable secretary, how¬ 
ever, are at last happily landed in the night, and begin their 
progress towards Valen^ay under no very favourable auspices. 
The faithful Albert drops behind in this, darkness of their 
march, and the valorous Baron finds himself alone* He calls 
loudly dif hie companion, but is answered only by the barking 
of distant dogs. He then turns back to look for him; and if 
last fall# over turn in the bottom of a ditch! He pours a glass 
of Madeira (with a comfortable flask of which he seems to nave 
been provided) down his throat j and, finding his pulse quite 
strong and natural, cannot help concluding that * his mdispost- 

* tion proceeded rather from moral than physical causes’ 1 ! 
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However, he is "t last roused and brought to hi. souses; when 
lie beg-, to be allowed to rest for a few horns, and ontrt Us the 
11 iron to go on without him. 4 I made new cfloits,* *-,ij s 
the Baron, * to induce him to follow me. 1 appealed to 
4 his ‘ erne of honour; to his views of interest. But all was in 
* vain f ” A desperado of an adventurer, on whose condiu t ilie 
fate of nations and the liberty of princes depended, might h t\r* 
made short work with such a craven associate. But our Boon 
nets in the «puit of a different system; and, after earnestly t - 
halting this stout-hearted and opcn-comitenauccd lloyal^t to 
^ die lather than betray the secret of the state and the Kin«»\ 
' fate, *—and, at the same time, not very consistently, assm mg 
lws leaders that be had put no material secrets in his power,— 
he says, with the most marvellous generosity \vc ever happened 
to hear of, 4 Here is a packet which contains a thousand pounds* 
4 worth of diamond*: should we never meet again, they aie 
4 yours ! If not, we shall settle the account when we meet on 
4 *>uch a day at Palis, or on some other at Vmcomic* * ’—and 
so saying, he leaves the slender youth to his repose, and t»a\ilj 
on all day as fast as Ills post-horses can c.nry him. Winn 
lounging through an inn in the evening, while his inniigp i* 
getting ready, he secs the faithful Albert, who, in ‘pile o( his 
exhaustion, nad got on before him, warming himself comfort¬ 
ably at a fire,—and again prevails on him to rejoin him; but is 
veiy soon compelled to leave him a second time behind. They 
do meet again, however, at Paris; and Albert, who is still sit¬ 
ing as his secretary, is allowed to go unmolested when he is ta¬ 
ken up. Yet M. de Kolli, with a romantic soit of generosity, 
still professes to believe that he had not betrayed him. He is 
so exceedingly sentimental, indeed, on the score of this young 
gentleman, that it is not easy to tell what lie would be at. These 
are his last wotds with regard to him. 

* He even, endeavoured to raise my suspicions of Albert. My o- 
pinion as to him was already settled. M. de St B * * * had not 
betrayed thp cause of Ferdinand. Why happened it, notwithstand¬ 
ing, that he forfeited my esteem ? The reader will excuse my silence; 
Albert had committed more than one fault, and the police furnished 
tee with ocular demonstration of it; but, hke him, I will not give my 
teteudea the pleasure of smiling, at learning that the defenders of a 
just cause alre not always actuated by the interests of virtue alone. 
Tlie name of Albert will not appear again in these Memoirs; can he 
make liimseif equally forgotten elsewhere ? ’ p. 95. 

But tye arc anticipating a little on the course of this extraor¬ 
dinary narrative,-^-though there is not a great deal more of *J»e 
plot to be uuravclhi. After taking a view of the outside of 
Valery ay, and doing all he could to excite suspicion and notice, 
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by stationing saddle-horses at one place, and parading an emp¬ 
ty carriage, with close blinds and attending footmen, in an¬ 
other—he « enters into engagements, * as he terms it, with the 
Steur Richard, of whom he knew nothing but that he talked 
zealously in favour of the Bourbons, and said he had bedn 
wounded in the Vendean war. He did not indeed tell him ex¬ 
actly what lie had come for; but let him understand that he was 
engaged in some Born bon plot,—and delivered an Oration to him, 
winch, however, had only the effect of making him look pale, 
upon the delight of * dying for a captive Sovereign,‘ and 
‘ sharing the fate of the faithful, whose ghosts are still trem- 
‘ bling on the shores of Quiberon, or the desarts of Grenoble.' 
At last, on the morning of the 24tli of March, he gives him 
2700 francs to purchase things for their journey; and soon af¬ 
ter, the faithful Sieur opens the door to eleven armed officers 
of the police, who immediately take them both into custody ! 
The Baron is examined first by M. Dcsmarest, and then by 
Touche, to both of whom he at once avows his mission, and 
admits the fabrication of his paper**,—aud both give him, in 
return, ‘ a most accurate account of my transactions in London, 
‘ my arrival at Quiberon, and of my slightest movements iu 
* France up to the moment of my ai rest!* They then en¬ 
deavour to persuade him still to go, under their superintend¬ 
ance, with his credentials to Ferdinand, and to urge him to at¬ 
tempt his escape, as they wished to know whether he really had 
any desire to change his place of residence. If it turned out 
that he was really so disposed, they added that little obstacle 
could be offered to his coming out; and that, whatever after¬ 
wards became of him, the Baron might then turn to his own 
purposes the funds which had been provided for the occasion. 
The Baron rejects this insidious pioposal with disdain; on 
which the agents of the police rejoin, with admirable composure, 
‘ Then we will send one to hini not quite so nysfl as you, nor 
4 quite so proud; ’—and the worthy Baron is forthwith immured, 
mi secret^ m the Donjon of Vincennes. Before we presume, how¬ 
ever, to tell any of the secrets of that prison-house, in Which the 
unhappy liberator of Ferdinand sojourned far four long years, 
we must reveal a little of the obliquities of the Duke of Otran¬ 
to, w the Baron was afterwards enabled to establish them. 

IfftrBaro# was arrested at Vincennes on the 24th of March* 
and was never afterwards in the vicinity of Valency. A let** 
tor, however, from the Commandant of that fortress, dated on 
the 6th of April* and published in the Moniteur soon after, an¬ 
nounced to the Minister of Police that Ferdinand had just ap- 
|tydsed him that an emissary of the English Government had 
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introduced himself, and, under the false notion that he was for¬ 
cibly detained, had proposed to> assist him to escape—that the 
commandant had immediately arrested the emissary, who de¬ 
clared himself to be the Baron de Kolli, and who, with the 
numerous papers found on his person, was accordingly trans¬ 
mitted to the Minister of the Police*—and another pretended 
letter from Ferdinand to the same effect was subjoined. There 
is falsehood enough in this to disgust and offend all honest 
minds—but the documents and disclosures now made public 
by. the Baron tend, if not disavowed and contradicted, to cover 
hie 0race of Otranto with still deeper disgrace. The fact it 
seems is, that a (her the Baron’s arrest, the Sieur Richard, his 
treacherous confident, was sent by the Police, with the letters 
and credentials which had been taken from his master, to seek 
admission to Ferdinand at Valency, and to urge him to at¬ 
tempt his escape—but that, not being acquainted with the per¬ 
son of the King, he addressed himself by mistake, and in a very 
awkward: manner, to the Iufanto his uncle, who, suspecting 
some dishonesty, immediately informed the Commandant—and 
that the letters which have been already alluded to were then 
concocted between him aiid the Minister of Police, and given to 
the world as proofs of Ferdinand's satisfaction with his condi¬ 
tion, and the malignant restlessness of the English. The docu¬ 
ments produced by the Baron, however, go still farther than 
this. The Sieur Richard, in an affidavit, declares, that he went 
to Valency in consequence of an order signed by the Duke of 
Otranto, and,, that his secret instructions from the Duke were, 

‘ to favour the escape of the King, and to bring him as a pri~ 

‘ soner fV the Donjon, of Vincennes ’—that ‘ he secreted and has 
‘ preserved these instructions, and has now delivered them to 
‘ the Baron de Kolli. * The instructions themselves, bearing 
to be signed by the Duke of Otranto, are accordingly printed 
by Rie Baron in this volume; and they certainly contain the 
foljjq^viiig very extraordinary passages. After directing him. 
ain admittance to Ferdinand, it is said, 

Tmt»hemus.t explain the means he.possesses of facili- 
p • m. m a ling him in safety to the coast of Norman- 
sejs will ibe in waiting, &c. &c. tie must insist upon 
bg alone, or at least to have not more than 
I«r cmei jke governor will provide hfim with /two oe.tkrifrl 
supposed to bf agents tf Albert y or gttiped 
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Uver hint to the person intrusted smith the execution *. It is perfectly un¬ 
derstood that toe Sieur Albert is not to propose or to use this last 
plan, but in the event of the Prince refusing* or not venturing to risk 
the: first. 

“‘ The Sieur Albert will bring the Prince straight to Vincennes, 
persuading him that he is proceeding to the coast of Normandy, a little 
ihay round. 

1 “ In the event of the Prince refusing to fly, in order tb repair 
to the coast, Albert will at least try to get from him an answer to 
the letter delivered to him. 


* “ As to every other point, the Sieur Albert will follow the direc¬ 
tions which the governor is requested to give him; for that purpose 
he will settle the mode of communicating with M. de Berthemy,, so 
as that no one in the chateau shall have any suspicion of it. ” ’ 
pp. 247, 248. 

Thfe most extraordinary paper of all, however, is the cool 
and deliberate avowal of all this, made by this same Duke of 
Otranto, in answer to a categorical requisition which the Baron 
addressed to him after the first restoration of the Bourbons in 
1814, and which he has now printed in the following terms. 

‘ “ The Duke of Otranto attests and declares, that the Baron de 
Kolli, who was intrusted with a mission from the British govern¬ 
ment to his Catholic majesty. King Ferdinand VII., did everything 
to execute it, which honour, fidelity, and zeal could have inspired ; 
that his arrest, which took place on the 24th of March 1810, at a 
house in the park of Vincennes, prevented him from repairing to Va¬ 
lency; that a person named Richard was sent there under his name; 
that all his effects, money, and diamonds, were deposited at the of¬ 
fice of general of police, as being the private property of Baron de 
Kolli, The duke of Otranto further certifies, that all that has been 


printed respecting; the Baron and his mission is a /able, devised and 
purposely substituted for the true report which was made, and in 
which the duke of Otranto proposed, 1. That the affair should not 
be made public ; 2. That the Baron de Kolli should be sent back to 
the Marquis Wellesley, to whom the duke wished to show a mark, of 
respect and confidence. ' 


(Signed) u The Duke o* Otranto r * 


*K>t feel: particularly proud of the figure 
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pWing very nearly the same devices to get rid of the rubbish 
ana avoid detection-—like him, too, he gets clear into the open 
court, but is caught on the outworks, ana remanded, of course, 
to a more safe and rigorous captivity. He was worse off than 
Trenck, however, in having to pluck out by the roots a huge 
beard of ten months growth the night before he attempted his 
escape, and in having to elude the vigilance of two watch-dogs 
in the court-yard, with whom he had sagaciously established a 
cordial intimacy some weeks before, by feeding them regularly 
tfith the fragments of his dinner. His imprisonment seems in¬ 
deed to have been abundantly severe; being entirely secluded 
frpm the visits of his friends and children, or even any society 
with his fellow-prisoners, and denied the use of writing mate¬ 
rials* or the amusement of books. We cannot say, however, 
that he submitted to those privations with meekness. On one 
occasion, when some of the turnkeys are approaching to search 
him, he stabs himself in several places with a pair of scissors; 
and on another, when a brutal attendant was long in coming 
with his meagre supply of food, he fells him to the. ground wills, 
a billet from the fire—his nerves, however, having been dis¬ 
ordered just before this last piece of violence by a frightful 
dream, in which this same keeper attempted to bite off his 
hand, with teeth like rolls of paper containing confectioners* 
mottoes 1 He is also extremely active in contriving the means 
of secret intercourse with his fellow captives, and is repeated¬ 
ly detected both in this and in practising on the compassion 
or cupidity of his attendants—so that it is but fair to say, that 
. be brought some part of the rigour with which he was treated 
on his own head. 

Upon the approach of the Allies to Vincennes in 1814, an 
order is given by the Duke of Rovigo, then Minister of the 
Police, to remove the prisoners to Saumur, in which the Baron 
assures us, that he read with his own eyes, the following signi¬ 
ficant and ominous hint. * As the person named Kolli is one 

* of the most dangerous of the state prisoners, I should be bet- 

* ferpleased[ to heesp of his death than his escape!* 'We didnot 
^^k it usual to put such perilous intimations in writing. The 

3ii, however, is safely conveyed to Saumur; where, after 
kinginfidite risks from the frenzy of the mob, and die ds«- ^ 
liskeepers, he is at last liberated in cons 

lofttif'; Paris■ in March 18!*; jiifl&iljfi 
himself to recover the evidence of 
lyed upon him by the Police in 

: He is less 

his attempts to recover the ptojperty 
atthe time of his arrest—especially the 

Q 2 
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which we have already spoken. The restored King of France, 
upon considering a memorial from him, having been pleas¬ 
ed merely to order that the sum of 15,000 francs taken from 
him in money should be restored, with his horse and sword 
of honour, but 4 that the diamonds, having been given by 
‘ a government then at war with France , must remain confiscat- 
4 ed. * The Baron is very angry at this decision ; of which he 
has ever since been endeavouring to procure a reversal, but in 
vain. Among other contrivances for effecting that end, he 
tells us, that he lately sent a, copy of his present work, in raa* 
nuscript, to the French ministers, with a letter expressing hi» 
regret at being obliged to state such a fact in it—but, getting 
no satisfaction, he now gives it to the world. He distinctly ac¬ 
cuses the Minister of Police of having embezzled his diamonds 
—-and complains that the Duke of Ilovigo still retains his 
sword of honour, though ordered by the King to restore it. 

Having settled these matters in the best way he could, and 
regained possession of his original credentials from the English 
Government, the magnanimous Bpron determines, after ■all, to 
deliver the letters of our venerable Sovereign, according to his 
original undertaking. He therefore gets a magnificent port¬ 
folio prepared, 4 studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, and oma- 

* men ted with the Spanish and English colours, with these 

* words richly embroidered—George III., King of Great Bri- 
4 tain, to Ferdinand VII., King of Spain and the Indies, Pri- 
4 soner at Valenpay;’ and, with the precious documents in 
this 4 brilliant envelope, * as he fondly terms it, be has at last 
the happiness of being presented before the restored Monarch 
at Madrid, in February 1815, and is received with such kind¬ 
ness as 4 fully indemnified him, he assures us, for his long suf¬ 
ferings at Vincennes. * 

During the hundred days, the Baron was again engaged i$ 
support of Legitimacy—though in a way more unexceptionable 
jvc think, than in 1810. Anxious to show, that 4 the unjust de~ 

4 tendon of his diamonds had in no degree weakened his devo- 
4 ticiut ta tbc house of Bourbon,' he jeaye$ bis retirement in 
Spai*b8«d accepts a commission in a corps of volunteers, chief- 
ly emigrants, which Ferdinand authorizes to be raised on his 
■ of The Duchesse jD' 

©prisoner 

g shot as a rebel along with them, He 
representation of ; 

_ _ ■ 

aripo* resigns his military bomimssions, and retires; to the 

lity of a private station. y 
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* The Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria 1 have nothing to do 
with the adventures of M. de Kolii; and belong indeed to that 
higher department of literature to which we have already en¬ 
deavoured to do homage in our article on Royal Authors, and 
especially of the house of Bourbon. The object of the present 
performance, which is by no means the worst of these family 
pieces, was something more substantial than mere literary glory 
—-it having been prepared, as we understand, for the purpose 
of inducing the Allied Powers, in their first Congress at Vienna 
in 1814-, to make some compensation to its illustrious author 
territories of which, by the new order of things, she 
had been despoiled. It contains little that can now be of any 
interest, being chiefly occupied with accounts of her different 
jourmes and bad accommodation in the various residences that 
were assigned her. In the vast importance that is ascribed to 
matters of personal' comfort, it bears a striking affinity to the 
pathetic work of the present Sovereign of France, of which we 
have spoken in another article. Even on her first arrival at 
Florence in 1801, she is wonderfully distressed to find the pa¬ 
lace very ill furnished, and is obliged to lay the nobility under 
contribution for ‘plate, chandeliers, and other articles equally 
indispensable. * Even with their aid, however, she was actual¬ 
ly reduced to the necessity of occasionally eating off* China— 
an extremity which is thus touchingly recorded. ‘ This was 

* the first time that a daughter of the King of Spain, accus- 

* tomed to be served in Gold and Silver, saw herself obliged to 

* eat off’ Porcelain *! In 1808, she is ordered to join ner fa¬ 
ther at Fontainebleau, where she is much mortified at finding 
that, ‘ while her parents were settled in the palace-—were al- 

* lowed the whole service of the Imperial Court, and had all 

* the gentlemen, ladies , and guards at their disposal—she had 

* only a paltry little apartment, scarcely large enough for her 

* family to sleep in, * &c. &c.; and so it goes on, from worse 
to worse, till she is at last shut up in a convent at Rome, with 
an allowance of no more than 2500 francs per month for her 
inainosnanee—which Murat, in the last days of his reign, after¬ 
wards enlarged to no less than 38,000. We cannot afford, 
hoWever, to dweH any longer on the wrongs of this Princess— 
which even the Congress of Legitimates do not seem to have 
bfe&i very eager to redress:— : the ■ only compensation ■ they are 

being a temporary rigbt ^ 
thfct hciv&m should beentaled 


*states of Parian, 

till**' ' 4 \Jo T 


aff^ of Napoleon’s Maria 
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Abt. XII. Observations on the Judges of the Court cf Chancery , 
and the Practice and Delays complained of in that Court . 8vo. 
London. Murray. 1&23. 


* "Drom this method of interpreting the Laws by the reason 
-* 1 - of them, arises what we call Equity ; which is thus de- 

4 fined by Grotius, “ the correction of that, wherein the law, 

* by reason of its universality, is deficient, ” For since, in laws, 
4 all cases cannot be foreseen or expressed, it is necessary that, 
4 when the general decrees of the law come to be applied to par* 
4 ticular cases, there should be somewhere a power vested of de» 
4 fining those circumstances, which (had they been foreseen) the 
4 legislator himself would have expressed. And these are the 
4 cases, which, according to Grotius, Lex non cxacte definite 
4 .sed at bitrio boni viri per mitt it. * 

Such is the account given by Mr Judge Blackstone of the ori¬ 
gin and business of the Court of Chancery in this country. And 
of a nature somewhat startling and extraordinary it is—when wc 
recollect, that the most obvious and familiar notion of“well-or¬ 
dered jurisprudence implies that every tiling is determined, fix¬ 
ed, and known before-hand; and when, moreover, we bear in 


mind what large and unmeasured commendation is habitually 
bestowed upon the wisdom of our ancestors, for having framed 
and handed down to us a certain rule of living, undisturbed by 
arbitrary discretion, and directed only by (what Lord Coke has 
been pleased to term) *the golden metwand of the law. * Nor 
will the first feeling of surprise and uneasiness, to which this state¬ 
ment is calculated to give rise, receive any alleviation from the 
reflection, that the elevated and most powerful individual, in whom 
the trust is from time to time leposcd, is, for the most part, the 
veiy centre and nucleus of the predominant faction in the states 
and liable to all the predilections and dislikes which influence 
the possessors of Power'That, whereas the other judges of 
the land are presumed (with whatever truth), from the first 
moment of their appointment, to be totally removed from 
the seductive influence of the Crown and the bias of party, 
this, the greatest of all the Judges, and the maker of the rest, 
|s alone thwarted and traversed in his career by the hopes and 
ream 



any particular case) 
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those, who, in the most mitigated and liberal shape of civil 
warfare, must be considered as opponents, but who, if, in ad¬ 
dition to a love of office, as connected with the gratification of 
ambition or the pursuit of fame, there should also be found a 
greedy appetite for its gross lucre and fat emoluments, would 
be converted, at once, into the most dreaded and detested of 
enemies:—That a Chancellor of England may sit in judg¬ 
ment upon the estates entire, and some of the dearest per¬ 
sonal interests of the Russells, the Cavendishes, the Villierses 
the Grosvenors, the Whitbreads and the Sheridans, as well as 
of those who happen to be unknown, and are, therefore, as every 
litigant party ought to be, indifferent. 

. We shall not, we are persuaded, be suspected of misrepre¬ 
senting the elegant writer, from whom we have made the quo¬ 
tation, so much as to attribute to him the opinion, that the pro¬ 
vince of a Court of Equity ?ww, is merely to provide a remedy 
for the inconvenient pressure of general, unbending rules, 
without any other criterion than the conscience of the Chancel¬ 
lor for the time being; or, in other words, (sincethat bas been 
sometimes considered a sort of common measure of conscience), 
by the length of his foot. Our readers are perfectly aware that it 
is to be collected, from different parts of the work of the learn¬ 
ed commentator, that the system, ostensibly, proceeds upon as 
scrupulous and rigorous an adherence to precedent and au¬ 
thority, as can be found in the Courts of Law themselves, not 
to mention the important statutory provisions that form part 
and parcel, of it. We know that these things are studiously 
professed; but we also know of what materials professions 
are oftentimes made, and to what purposes they are appli¬ 
ed. We are not quite sure that assertion heaped upon asser¬ 
tion contributes much, in every possible case, to strengthen 
conviction. How far the tendency has been, in latter times, to 
abridge or enlarge discretionary power in the decision of cases 
In the Court of Chancery, we shall briefly notice hereafter: But 
we must first say a word more on the difficulties which beset 
the Lord Chancellor for the time being, in the upright and disr 
interested discharge of his' duty. 

* WB Confess, then, that we consider the power 
absolute and uncontrolled for the satisfactory di 
He can hardly be deemed to be witnin the 
Ion, which, more tban all other things put 
as a restraint upon public then, 
jeimpeacbments have ceased to be more 

‘•onlyw 
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countenance and support, independent of the merit of his con* 
duct, and the wisdom and propriety of his decisions. In the 
one hand, lie wields. the loquacious profession of the Law, of which 
he is the head, with an almost uncontrolled authority. From 
the obsequious and time-serving,—from those, who are allured 
by the emoluments and honours, of which he has the exclusive 
patronage (and our readers may form some judgment how large 
a share of the whole body that description comprises, when 
they bear in mind that it is not yet an obsolete # aphorism,— 
that lawyers ought not to profess even if they should, by chance, 
privately entertain, any political opinion), he is sure to receive, 
as he require*, a ready acquiescence and support. With the 
other hand, he leads alter him, by the never-failing lure of in¬ 
terest, the less prominent, but not less busy and persevering 
body of the Clergy, who feel a natural yearning towards that 
source of patronage, which they regard, as befits pious men, 
with gratitude for lavours received, and look up to with live¬ 
ly hope of benefits yet to come. Into the same scale must 
be thrown the whole weight of Political connexion,—the prompt 
and interested support of that prevalent party to which the 
Chancellor necessarily belongs, and of which he is, some¬ 
times, the chief. Now, w r c do not mean to affirm, that this 
consciousness of external strength must, of necessity, lead to 
the gratification of indolence, or spleen, or self-will; because 
we know that a man may be an impartial judge in the case of 
an adversary or hU own, and that he may be possessed of abso¬ 
lute and uncontrolled power, and fail to abuse it. But we do af¬ 
firm, that it entirely removes the best security, which the pub¬ 
lic possesses, for a due and faithful discharge of duty,—a know¬ 
ledge that character must depend, in its original formation, arid, 
afterwards, for its maintenance and support, upon individual 
exertion alone. We do aver, without undertaking to prove 
what must be the result of the decision, that it is imposing upon 
any man’s integrity too severe a trial, to set him to adjudicate 
upon a case where he has a leaning of favour, or hostility towards, 
cither of the contending parties. 

The continuance of Lord Eldon’s dynasty, which has en¬ 
dured for nearly a quarter of a century, and has considerably 
exceeded the average length of the reigns of the Kings of England 
since the Conquest, has afforded an unlimited opportunity for 
the formation *or perfection of a system. By the benefit of 
fortune, or his Lordship 1 ! good management* he has been re- 


* The late Sir V. Gibbs Is said to have strenuously recommended 
fois prudent hind of dissimulation. * * 
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markably exempt, during the whole of his enrerr. from the 
interruption of rivalry and opposition. No scheme^ of im- 
provement or reformation which he may have meditated, in 
the principles or practice of his court, have been cut *hort 
by the untoward usurpation of a successful antagonist. One 
single check only, resembling rather a vacation’s repose than 
removal from office and power, lias disluibed the even tenor 
of his way. Excepting Sir Samuel llormlly, in the forma¬ 
tion or production of whom the noble and learned Loid as¬ 
suredly had no share,—but who, it he had been brought for¬ 
ward into the service of his countiy, would have rendered un¬ 
necessary the instructions, the reports, the commissions, and 
the other laborious ceremonials which sufficiently demonstrate 
the necessity of the case, whatever may be thought of them as 
remedies,—he has been umuliled and undislmbcd by any rival, 
in public opinion, for the situation which he has filled, ilowr 
far his Lordship has a>ailed himself of the^e advantage'', let 
those who have heard Ins judgments decide;—let those judg¬ 
ments, as they are recorded, speak for him. 

That his Lordship is a great and learned lawyer—that he 
possesses a most subtle and refining understanding, and unites, 
with an extraordinary degree ot penetration and sagacity, a 
singular patience and circumspection in forming his decisions, 
will be admitted, we suppose, by all who have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing him in the exercise of Ins judicial office. 
But it would be difficult, we conceive, on the other hand, to 


deny that he more frequently gives proof of caution than of 
boldness, of subtlety than of vigour in his reasonings—that in 
the determination of particular cases, he seems too often to ex¬ 
ercise his ingenuity in raising up doubts and difficulties, rather 
than in clearing them away—and, above all, that he confines 
himself far too rigidly to the decision of the special matters that 
come before him, without aiming either at the establishment of 
general principles, and the improvement of the Science he pro¬ 
fesses, or at the correction of those vices in the constitution or 
administration of his court, of which he daily hears and sees 
too much to make it conceivable that he should be ignorant. 
Whoever, in short, may have been driven to toil in 
boratory, called Mr Vesey junior’s Reports, comprised as^itfis 
within the very moderate compass of eighteen solid oflwp 
with various accessary records of a kindred character 
must have looked, we think, in vaifa for that greet and doth - 1 
wading talent and master mind of which the possession of the 
-faSteftt station, and that too for so great a length of tin}*, 
preates, unavoidably, some expectation. The vast (fte 
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collection imposes Indeed upon the mind; and a distinct effort 
must be made in order to prevent a natural, perhaps, but too 
hasty conclusion, that, because much has been said, much there¬ 
fore has been proved. Separating, however, merit from size 
in these miscellanies, we shall find, in the first place, a tor¬ 
tuous and mazy involution, parenthesis suffocated by paren¬ 
thesis, a profuse, inelegant and cumbrous verbiage which af¬ 
flicts the reader with a sense of obscurity, and a most painful 
image oflabour at once interminable and unproductive. Meaning, 
in itself never redundant or excessive, struggling in vain through 
a heavy and oppressive load of qualifications, and limitations and 
restrictions, creeps into light, at length, in a shape and in dimen¬ 
sions little calculated to repay the wearsomeness of pursuit, from 
its first introduction, through its gradual attenuation and diminu¬ 
tion, to its final extinction. We know of no instance, in short, 
in which so many and various eminent qualities, so unsparingly 
attributed to one single person, have been, in iheir fruits, so un¬ 
productive and disappointing as in the case now under considera¬ 
tion. Examples, we do not deny, might be selected in abundance, 
of a dissection of facts ingenious, skilful, subtle in the extreme, 
and (which is more to our present purpose) of a most cautious, 
balancing, and learned discussion of preceding authorities, im¬ 
plying a suspicion of their correctness, and casting a doubt 
alike over them and the decision which is about to be pronounc¬ 
ed—But of a clear, unreserved, definite exhibition of general 
principles and of what the law is, the faithful mirror of Messrs 
Vesey & Co. holds up no portrait,—because the original does 
not exist. Now, this may be prudent, and safe, and right 
under the circumstances:—We do not deny it. All we say is, 
that If does not point out the Great Judge. It is not scientific ; 
or It betokens a vice in the system—and shows that Equity is 
nctfa 1 Science. 

To lay down general rules, or to establish a System in any 
branch of law or equity, is a matter of risk and difficulty, ana 
canno&neafely be undertaken but by persons of great know¬ 
ledge, and of a great reach of intellect, * looking before and 
after.' Those who are moderately gifted or stored, will do 
well not to adventure,—just as it is better to do nothing than to 
db mischief The course for such persons is to avoid excur- 
mm and to move within the most confined and narrowest limits 
which die execution of the immediate task before them can pot* 
stbly allow. They must keep clear of general reasonings, and* 
circumscribe tbe grounds of their decision to the particular cir¬ 
cumstance* of each particular case upon which they are called 
Upon to adjudicate. The rights of the litigant parties, by jytyCh 
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means, may possibly, for any thing wo know to the contrary, 
be properly disposed of; but such a procedure is not, in any 
larger sense of the word, and with a view to creating a scheme 
of jurisprudence, or providing a store of knowledge for those 
who are to come after, a judgment or decision at all. It is, by 
the supposition, applicable only when the very same state and 
combination of facts shall arise,-—an event, we need not say, as 
improbable and little to be expected, as that two men shall be 
found so absolutely and identically alike, that, when sitting side 
by side, it is impossible to see any distinction. Lord Eldon’s 
decisions, accordingly, will be of admirable weight and autho¬ 
rity, when the Platonic year, in its revolution, shall have 
brought round not merely the same precise state of facts, but 
tlie very same plaintiff and defendant, the same learned gentle¬ 
men to contest and defend their mutual interests, and (to crown 
and complete all) the self-same Lord Chancellor to decide. 

4 In times past, things were otherwise: But * there were 

* Giants in those days.’ In the Reports, our professional 
readers arc aware, Lord Coke invites the attention of the 
inquirer and (when he is concerned, we may safely add) learn¬ 
er, to adjudications which took place beyond the mere de¬ 
cision of the point in Issue between the parties, in his pe¬ 
culiar and somewhat grotesque manner.— 4 Note, reader, that 

* the following points were settled and resolved. * * Then 
follow, seriatim , quite as a matter of course, conclusions and 
corollaries of law to the number of half a dozen, and often¬ 
times more,—as the case may be distinctly and fearlessly laid 
down,—and, moreover, without one single parenthesis to pare 
them down and fritter them away to nothing. Where are the 

* Resolutions * of the Earl of Eldon ? In what part of those 
ample magazines of leat ning (bonding warehouses under double 
lock), to which allusion has before been made, will the painful 
and fab ting student find any of his adjudications, which une¬ 
quivocally enlarge, correct, or define the rules of equity in 
which he has been so long engaged ? Why, his decision* are 
absolutely the exclusion of all conclusion. And as the facts, to 
which they are strictly confined, cannot exist again, either 
actually in specie, or so nearly the same but that acuteness 
and subtlety may be able to find distinctions, it follows, as 
of course, that an approximation is made towards the posses¬ 
sion of that Discretion of which Power is naturally so much 
enamoured; and wljiich those, who are prudently and wisely 
jedlous of power, find it their interest, as much as possible, 
to restrain. 


* The language of the Reports, passim. 
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We do not know, whether these considerations have con¬ 
tributed, in the smallest degree, to fix the attention of the 
public on the state of the Court of Chancery. Matters of a 
practical nature, much more cogent and touching than gene¬ 
ral reasonings have prolnbly had the greatest snare in pro¬ 
ducing that effect. Patients, themselves smarting under their 
sufferings, and giving vent to their feelings directly, or through 
the medium of friends, obtrude themselves continually on 
our notice. Claimants of property of every description suc¬ 
ceed to the complaints of their predecessors. Inheritances 
lose half their value by being bound with the chains of 
a suit. Terrors and ghosts of litigants, unlaid by adjudica¬ 
tion (as Mr llurke once observed of undischarged accoun¬ 
tants, disturbed, unquietid in the Court of Exchequer), haunt 
the houses of their children from generation to generation. 
•Judicial aphorisms, jests, which having lost, for centuries, the 
freshness of novelty, have therefore nothing to sustain them 
but the foundation of truth on which they rest, and the lamen¬ 
tations and complaints of recent sufferers, all lead alike, to the 
same conclusion. We enter into none of the generalities, 
which arc sufficiently familiar upon this subject; but'ft*is ob¬ 
vious that justice delayed, and, by delay, encumbered with an 
increasing and overwhelming load of expense, may become, 
at length, hardly worth obtaining. We willingly leave the ap¬ 
plication of these remarks, and the decision, whether they have 
any truth in them, or whether they are the produce of mere 
fiction, to those whose misfortune it may have been personally 
to have experienced the wcarisomeness and irritation of a long- 
pr^acted suit, for the continuance of which they can learn no 
$ory reason, and of which, nevertheless, they can find no 


impossible that what came so frequently within the 
jKe of each man’s private reflection, should long remain with¬ 
out some more formal notice. Accordingly, Mr Taylor, now 
seventf years ago, brought forward a motion in the House of 
Commons upon the subject of the delay in the business of the 
Court of Chancery. To this gentleman, it is only justice to 
the public arc deeply indebted for the meritorious exer- 


* During the tout of a cause at Westminster, one of the counsel 
having expressed an Intention of applying to the other side of the 
Hail for redress, lord Kenyon, in his abrupt way, said to him 

* Get away with jou, then, into the Court of Chanceryabi. in 

* malam irmV fits Lordship, we understand, knew something of' 
the Court. 
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tions he has so long made in attempting to procure redress for 
the grievances endured by the country. The ability, persever¬ 
ance and industry, exhibited by him on these occasions, are. 
above all praise. So fully, indeed, was the House of Commons 
itself impressed with the strength of his statements, and the ne¬ 
cessity of inquiring into the existing evils,—or, as perhaps we 
ought now rather to say, so entirely did that House participate 
in the infatuation and delusion prevalent out of doors, that they 
actually agreed to Mr Taylor’s motion, and voted for a Com¬ 
mittee ! Not but that we are bound to state, in justice to the 
general consistency of this body, that the majority had not then 
discovered how essential it was to the purposes of good go¬ 
vernment to deny (by their votes at least), the dilatoriness and 
vexations of Chancery proceedings, just as it once was to prove 
(by the same means, and to the entire satisfaction, doubtless, of 
'the people of England), that every thing was praiseworthy in the 
conception, faultless in the execution, and harmless, if not bene¬ 
ficial in the effects, of the Walcheren expedition. But, however, 
the House did vote for a Committee of Inquiry; and then, as if 
sensible of having done wrong in acting conformably to the wishes 
of their constituents, they hastened to retrace their steps, and to 
undo what they had been doing. Accordingly, it was very early 
predicted by , Sir Samuel Romilly, from the quality of persons in¬ 
dustriously selected and thrust forward upon the occasion, in what 
manner their labours were sure to end. Into the Committee, 


nevertheless, they went; and, for a time, matters proceeded with a 
degree of unanimity perfectly marvellous. Every thing which 
tended to show the arrears of business in the Court of Chan- 


mmk 


eery, was eagerly caught at and adopted; but any 
inquire into the cause of the arrears, was as promptly / 

In other words, it was considered safe and wise to 
the fact of the existence of a disorder, about which therovw^^o 
doubt, but superfluous and imprudent to ascertain the origui ot 
it, with a view to provide a remedy ! After this manifest proof 
of an irresistible propensity, on the part of the Commitme, to 
humour and drollery, Mr Taylor found it hopeless to proceed 
with the business; and the matter was dropped. The subject 
has been since frequently revived by him, as our readers arp. 
aware, arifl with additional reasons, but with diminisjbed, etfec|ji 
ili proportion as the political part of the Chancellor's dharac* 
ter fully expanded itself, and created,,, ae ; 

In this ft te^of things, Mr Wuliams, m the $onrsp^pie|pst 
Session of rarRaraerit, fcrpught forward a 
nat ^^^ dr a .Conrimttee ‘ to inquire infcotbc delfi^|t|^hje pro^ 1 
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4 ceedirlgs in the Court of Chancery, and the Appellate Jurisdic- 
* tion of the House of Lords, and of the causes of it. * Public 
opinion oppeared to have undergone no change. No adequate 
remedy, it was quite certain, had been provided. The admitted 
necessity of adopting a palliative, of which an experiment had 
been made,—we allude to the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, 
—served only to confirm the universally prevalent opinion of 
the existence of the evil. Upon the subject of that experiment, we 
must just observe in passing, that there has been much of (what 
it is difficult to consider otherwise than intentional) misconstruc¬ 
tion. Nobody ever supposed,—it never was in any quarter 
surmised, that the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor was ab¬ 
solutely and entirely inoperative. No man in his senses could, 
or even did deny, but that all the business disposed of by the 
Vice-Chancellor, which, but for the existence of that officer, 
would not have been disposed of at all, was (provided his deci¬ 
sions were right and conclusive) a clear gain to the public. The 
question took a very different shape. The doubt, originally 
suggested as to the probable success of the measure, and the 
failure then anticipated (and by some was the subject consider¬ 
ed in all its bearings with greater clearness and ability than by 
Mr Canning), proceeded upon a supposition abundantly real¬ 
ized by the tact, * that the business in the Deputy Court would 
lead to business in the principal, in the shape of appeal; and 
that the subjects, already wearied to exhaustion, by one Court 
of Chancery, were to be revived and refreshed by being dragged 
through another,—somewhat upon the principle of the hedge 
case in Thessaly. The circumstance, therefore, of this mea¬ 
sure having been resorted to, and with the success which we 
have witnessed, seemed, before any farther changes were made, 
to lead most naturally to a preliminary question,—whether the 
delay really was the result merely of unavoidable and increas¬ 
ing pressure, or whether the whole, or a part at least, might not 
be referable to the wavering, the indecision, the dilatoriness and 
confusion, which had prevailed in the High Court of Chancery 
itself. 

Common fhme and accredited rumour, it has been said, are 
constitutional grounds for Parliamentary inquiry. # This no¬ 
tion, ho#«hter# it is obvious, must have grown into acceptation 
and credit, when the House of Commons, mindful of 

one poftw i& ditty, and faithful to the object of its institution, 

. — M 'llll I . . < w llil U i n .il III I n til .. I 

* Ho#* nearly tfcfrwal m accurate anticipation, may be judged 
from diisr-tbat the Lord Chancellor now hears no cause originally, 
but the Vice-Chancellor hears them all. 
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exhibited, as we learn it ought to do, * * an openness approach¬ 
ing to facility to complaint. * We may observe, in favour of 
such a course, that, after making allowance for the different 
species and degree of evidence on which they proceed, the 
theory (if, indeed, with the practice working before our eyes, it 
were worth while to cite the theory) is somewhat in conformity 
to what prevails in another, and that, too, the most admired 
and popular part of the Constitution. We allude to the course 
pursued by tne Grand Juries of the country as to an examina¬ 
tion and inquiry into every species of delinquency. They do 
not wish fully to sift the whole evidence, for fear of doing in¬ 
justice to an innocent man, or for the purpose of arriving at a 
clear and certain conclusion of guilt; but it suffices to put the 
party upon his trial, if there he reasonable ground for suspicion 
and further inquiry. Public justice is presumed to be of great¬ 
er importance than private feeling, or even individual safety. 
And who, we would ask, has ever heard of its being afterwards 
mentioned as a reproach to a person, that a bill had been found 
against him for such or such a crime, provided, upon his trial, 
he produced full and satisfactory proof of his innocence ? But, 
in die Grand Inquest of the Nation, as it has been termed,— 
the vaunted receptacle for redress,—the place which throws 
wide its doors to receive complaint, from a nice and tender 
feeling, which seems continually to increase, from a degree of 
sensitiveness and delicacy amounting to the soreness of disease, 
and often, doubtless, a symptom of it—inquiries, about which 
the public feels the highest and most lively interest, are to be 
stifled from a fear (not of putting upon his trial, but) of hurting 
the nerves and disturbing the repose, forsooth, of we know not 
whom, but about whom the public, it is certain, cares absolute¬ 
ly nothing! 

The fact, therefore, of the existence of delay being, like any 
other, capable of denial, it seems to have been considered ne¬ 
cessary, notwithstanding the universal conviction and belief, to 
produce proof. That proof, however, was unavoidably to be 
comprised within the limits which the time and patience of the 
House prescribed. Six cases were accordingly selected from one 
single office, partly from choice, and partly from necessity. It is 
well that our readers should here be reminded, that the delay 
of the Court is not merely an empty aound, and unproductive 
of consequences to the Suitor or to the Solicitor, TJ>$ lattef, 
be it known, becomes entitled, from the commencement to the , 
end of the suit, to what is called a Term*Fee? and, moreover, 

.-yiit- i - rr'-r—|-.r. l i . -r.- i i •• ■ ■ ' [M - | - - | .—.-.. u.. .r 1 ..i ■. 

* Burke Thoughts on the present Discontents. 
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when the cause is ripe for hearing or judgment, and U actually 
(as the phrase is) in the paper, to a further fee for attendance 
in Court, which is earned by his remaining quietly in his of¬ 
fice i For he, of course, has too much sense to go to watch what 
he knows is not to come on ; so that a cause fairly launched, and 
sailing (not through, but) in the Court of Chancery, is an an¬ 
nuity to the Solicitor. A certain Clerk in Court, also, comes 
in for his share of something, for doing absolutely nothing. As 
a matter of election, a single office * was resorted to, lest it 
should be said, that the whole profession had been ransacked 
and scoured to raise six solitary cases during a period of twen¬ 
ty-five years; but the possibility of option was also much a- 
bridged, partly from a natural attachment on the part of Soli¬ 
citors to the aforesaid annuities, and partly from an appichen- 
sion, by making disclosures, of giving offence to that power 
with which they are frequently m contact. Of these cases, 
which were detailed fully upon the motion, but which, with one 
exception we can only notice so far as their duration.is con¬ 
cerned, we bear it constantly asserted, that they were by no 
means the strongest which might have been produced. Be that 
as it may, if no wilful and unnecessary delay by the parties 
themselves cau be shown (and nothing of the sort was attempt¬ 
ed, or can be pretended), nor any other explanation given to 
show them to be exceptions, they must be considered as much as 
specimens and samples of the general course of practice, as if 
sixty had been brought forward, or six hundred. 

In the first case (Blown v. De Tastct), a Bill had been filed 
for an account; and one was decreed by the Master of the 
Rolls, in 1812, against which there was an Appeal in that same 
year. Meantime, in pursuance of the decree at the Rolls, a 
Report was made by the Master, at an expense of not less than 
500/, Three exceptions to that Report were heard before the 
Vice-Chancellor, and the Report of the Master was set aside, 
at an expense of probably not less than double the sum. Upon 
that# there was an appeal from the decision of the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor to the Lord Chancellor, which was heard a year before 
the original appeal from the decree of the Master of the Rolls. 
And finally* ninq mars after that original decree was made, 
and after the ufHWal against it was entered, that appeal was heard 
by the ChfibMw fend the decree at the Rolls was reversed,, 

—W** . . >■■■ I I 

* ThAl |r Southampton Buildings, who has written a 

hook of considerable dNiMiiteh Upon the orders, fees, &c. of the Court 
of Chancery ; from Wlttm things, We suspect, arc sometimes borrow* 
cd without acknowledgment. 
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or so far varied, as fo lender the intermediate proceedings, with 
their attendant expenses, nugatory ! 

In the next ease (Oldham v. Coolc and Bovill), a Rill was filed 
(on behalf of a young lady) in May 1815, to recover, against die 
defendants, as executors and trustees, the sum of about 3000/, 
being (as it was said) her whole dependance. Eiriy in 18i(>, 

1200/. was admitted to belong to her, and brought into Comt: 
but whether, as to the further sum, the defendants had suffi¬ 
ciently answered, was the question. The Master reported the 
answer insufficient in the latter end of 1816; but against that 
Report there was an exception, and this knotty point remained 
untteeided, and the balance (if any) locked up at the date ol 
Mr. Williams's motion last Session ! 

j In the third (IVhituhurt h v. Holuntluj\ a Bill w r as filed in 1811, 
to restrain the lord of a manor bom cutting timber, and an in¬ 
junction printed. A case was afterwards sent for the opiuion of 
the Court of King’s Bench, upon a point on which the question 
was supposed to turn, and their decision was obtained in Mi¬ 
ch vlmas Teim 1S15. The matlei then reverted to Chancery, 
and there slept, oi course, undecided at the same peiiod ! 

In the case of FiUin^hun* v. Jh omit <y, an appeal was lodged 
against a judgment of the Yice-CJiancf llor in 1819, and, upon 
the matter being mentioned, the Lord Ch mcellor expressed 
liis opinion in fas our of the defendant, which (as is said to be 
almost universally the case with him) he retained, but refused 
to act upon it,—and ->o the business slumbered in the Regis- 
tiar’s book, throughout the years 1819, 1820, 1821 and 1822; 
and then his Lordsjiip did at last, what he might have done at 
first, lor he abided by his oiiginal impression. 

In the fifth (Powell v. Sat gent), a Bill was filed, in 1812, 
against Sargent lor a discovery and account, and against others 
for an account. To this Bill there was a dcmurier, object¬ 
ing, that Sargent ought not to h ive been a pai ty; and such a 
question remained undecided, for nine jears, till 1821. The 
Bill was amended against oilier parties, and was still in Court 
at the date of the motion. 

The case of Wot c %>, IIo> wood (the last) is, in itself, sore- 
markable ami peculiar, and bears so strongly upon eveiy part of 
the question bdbiethe House, that we cannot pant giving it 
with some particulaiity. The circumstances attending it, our 
readers will bear in mind, were not furnished by any dissatisfied 
and complaining party, but were contained id an affidavit .of the - 
solicitor for the plaintiff, in whose favour the,decision bad been 
made. To explain this at Once to our readers, it is necessary 
to promise, that the plaintiff’s solicitor had written a letter to 
you X|flats- vto, 77* K 
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the Lord Chancellor, pressing for a decision, and had seen his 
Lordship in his Private Chamber, upon the subject of the De¬ 
cree, iu the absence of the opposite solicitor, before that decree 
was pronounced. On this ground, the Decree was objected to 
as made ex parte and improperly, and, therefore, sought to be 
set aside; and against that attempt, and to sustain the transac¬ 
tion, the affidavit of the plaintiff's solicitor was made, in which, 
as we have stated above, and in Ins Bill of Costs delivered in 
the cause, are contained all the facts detailed to the House of 
Commons, and here, in part, adverted to again. From these 
two documents, then, it appeared, that the cause had been com¬ 
menced upwards of twenty years, —that the charge by solicitors, 
for attendances alone, amounted to 1400/. and more—(a tole¬ 
rably sufficient reason, besides the fear of giving offence, why 
solicitors should not be, of all mankind, the most dissatisfied 
with delay),—that the cause had been in his Lordship's pa¬ 
per, and out of it, backwards and forwards, up and down, 
as the fashion there is, till the patience of the. solicitor 
being fairly wearied out, he conceived the following new, 
and somewhat enterprising expedient. He resolved to wtitc 
to the Loid Chancellor,—and did so in these w 01 tte. 4 IVaic 


1 v. Hoi wood, and Rugeroh v. JVarmington. —My Lord.—Mv 
‘ clients have great reason to complain of the great injmy sut- 
‘ fered by them in consequence of these causes not keeping 
* their station at the head of your Lordship's paper, agreeably 


* to your Lordship’s order repeatedly given in my hearing, ft 

* is now nearly seven years since they have been waiting for 

* your Lordship's judgment; and, t/jvwai d* of two and a half 

* years ago, they had arrived at the top of paper; at which place 

* I humbly entreat they may, until you can decide upon them, 
4 remain. There is a fund in Court of 10,000/. and up- 

* wards, locked up until your Lordship decides in these causes 

* and it is therefore matter of great importance to my unfortn- 
e nate clients, that your Lordship’s decision may not be delay- 
4 ed by the circumstances to which I have above alluded. It is 

* gainful to me to state to your Lordship, that I have learnt 

* from authority, which l have no reason to doubt, that the in- 

1 fant, for whose benefit these suits were instituted, twenty years 
‘ ago, (Upd of A broken hearty on account of being kept out of 
4 his that I have to contend against the bitter 

* fegMjpgs of jBmlfttions. Under this distressing circumstance, 

4 knowing >voor Lordship will pardon the liberty I have 


* taken in #01 
4 pcrtQua noeea 


4 dhpe, 


in $01 agitating yog, and which nothing but the im* 
a necessity of the ease would have induced me to have 
l have the honour, * &c. The scheme, bold as it was. 
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had its effect. The solicitor was immediately sent for to the pri- 
vate room of the Chancellor;—and attendances on his Lord- 
ship, upon this very singular and special mission, were charged 
to the client in his bill of costs, one item of which ran in 
the following form. ‘ To attendance upon his Lordship, in 
‘ his private room, when his Lordship begged, for further indul- 

* gence till to-morrow. * The thing went on. His Lordship, 
having begged and obtained a further respite, was at length as 
good as his word, and, with the spur in his side, made a de¬ 
cree. 

* Upon the letter above quoted, we have heard that it has been 
remarked, that the death of the infant was a point of stage-ef¬ 
fect,—an incident got up to rouse and engage attention, and un¬ 
true. And suppose it to be so—what man, who has a grain of 

^understanding, can fail to see that the fact of delay and dilatori- 
ncss in a certain quarter is one thing, the actual ill consequence 
in the particular case, whether more or less, another? Who can 
be so stupid as not to discover, that whether the infant was 
dead or alive, is for the purposes for which the statement was 
made,—to prove the fact of delay—as immaterial, as whether he 
wore a bl ue coat or a brown ? Had the cause existed twenty 
years? Had there been 190 attendances by solicitors, for the 
benefit, of course, of their clients? Did the solicitor, from the 
urgency of clients, dead or alive, or from the outrageous nature 
of the dilatoriuess, feel himself driven to such a state of despe¬ 
ration, as to write such a letter? Was such an astonishing 
liberty overlooked? Nay, more, was it instantly acted upon? 
Did tne Lord High Chancellor condescend to become a suitor 
to a solicitor of his own Court, for the favour of a day's delay* 
and was such a favour graciously vouchsafed ? Can it be ac¬ 
counted for, except from a consciousness of personal imputation 
being well-founded, that the writer of such a letter was not in¬ 
stantly reprimanded, and with the utmost severity ? Were 
these things,—was any one fact in any of the cases detailed, 
contradicted, or denied ? or have they since,—-except indeed by a 
general assertion that every thing was order, decision and de¬ 
spatch, in the Court of Chancery ? And cqitld any thing be 
stronger to show the existence of the grievance* 
obscure manner, to ind icate the cause ? Was i|| 
favour of going into a Committee, *o 
new scheme for relief was avowedly In 


.. time to time, different ones ftad be 
ample, to separate the 
celIor,^~br to take awa^jrffotn him the busirn 
or to oppoint Commissioner* upon the plan puinq^ ivi 

R2 
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Seals are in commission,—or to make the Chancellor of the 
county palatine of ^Lancaster an efficient officer,—or to set 
some of the masters at work where it was practicable? Would 
it riot have been safe and right, then, to have called for the tes¬ 
timony of skilful and experienced persons as to the nature of 
the mischief, and to which, of all the schemes proposed for re¬ 
lief, a preference ought to be given ? Would it not have 
savoured of something like a decent attention to the necessities 
arid importance of the case, to have inquired firsts and legis- 
lated after —instead of a contrary course ? These questions wer, 
answered in the House by a majority ! How they were answer¬ 
ed out of doors, we leave to the observation of our readers. 

Wc should now proceed to consider the course pursued in the 
other House of Parliament, and the remedies proposed there:— 
in the mild form of a Report, but tending in substance to the 
ousting of the jurisdiction of the other two branches of the 
Legislature.—We find, however, that we have no longer either 
time or space to enter upon this branch of the subject, and 
must therefore postpone the sequel of the discussion to some 
other opportunity. 


NOTE. 

We omitted to mention, in its proper place, that the state¬ 
ment on pages 40 and 41 of this Number originally appeared 
in the Morning Herald. It was drawn up by Mr Hume ; and 
could only have been drawn up by one who had paid the greatest 
attention to such subjects, and understood them well. 
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The Farmer’s Director, and Guide to the Farrier, Grazier, and 
Planter, with the Domestic Instructor. By Leonard Towne. One 
'volume 4to, with fine Engravings, ll. 10s. 
v The Working Bee, or Caterer for the Hive. 8vo. 12s. 

' The Jamaica Planter’s Guide, or a System for Planting and Ma¬ 
naging a Sugar Estate, or other Plantations in that Island, and 
throughout the British West Indies in general. Illustrated with in¬ 
teresting Anecdotes. By Thomas Roughley. 8vo. 12s. 

Hints on Ornamental Gardening: consisting of a Series of De¬ 
signs for Garden-buildings, useful and decorative Gates, Fences, 
Railings, Sec. accompanied by Observations on the Principles and. 
Theory of Rural Improvements, interspersed with occasional Re¬ 
marks on Rural Architecture. By J. B. Papworth. 4to. ll. 11s. 6d. 

Part II. Vol. V. of the Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London: containing 6 plain and 3 coloured Engravings. 4-to. 
ll. 1 Is. 6d. boards. 

A Treatise upon Breeding, Rearing, and Feeding Cheviot and 
Black*faced Sheep on high districts, with some account of, and a 
complete cure for, that fatal malady the Rot. With Observations 
upon laying out and conducting a Store Farm. By John Fairbairn, 
Farmer in Lammermuir. 8vo. 5e. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph, and of some other Elec¬ 
trical Apparatus : with eight Plates, engraved by Lowry. By Fran¬ 
cis Ronalds. 8vo. 6s. boards. 


Researches about Atmospheric Phenomena. By T. Forster, 
L.S.F. 15s. boards, with six Plates, illustrative of the Clouds. 

The Inverted Scheme of Copernicus, with the Pretended Experi¬ 
ments upon which his followers have founded their Hypothesis of 
Matter and Motion, and the Doctrine of the Formation of Worlds 


out of Atoms by the power of Gravity and A tti action, exposed as 
/oolish, and completely refuted as false ; and the Divine System of 
according to the Bible, proved by Astronomical Ob¬ 
servations and Tables to be trU&^Sy B. Pr<»00%- Astrono- 
mer, Liverpool. 7s. 

■' System of the Universe : in which the up 
of tbe Ecliptic, the Solar and Lunar ^ 

, Or . 

.. : -Wv*. ' ‘ ■ .v 
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The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, conducted by Dr Brewster 
and Professor Jameson. No. XVIII. with Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Essays on Millwork and other Machinery. By Robert 
Buchanan, engineer. 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous plates and figures. 
1/. 6s. boards. 

Essays and Treatises. By James Ferguson, F.R.S.; viz. An easy 
Introduction to Astronomy for Young Gentlemen and Ladies; the 
Art of Drawing in Perspective made easy; an Introduction to Elec¬ 
tricity ; Select Exercises; and Tables and Tracts. With an Ap¬ 
pendix relative to Electricity, Galvanism, and Electro-Magnetism. 
By David Brewster, LL. D. F. It. S. &c. A new Edition, illustrat¬ 
ed with Copperplates. One volume 8vo. 14s. 

An Easy Introduction to Astronomy for Young Gentlemen and 
Ladies. By James Ferguson, F.R.S. Revised by David Brewstet, 
LL.J). &c. A new Edition, illustrated with Copperplates. One vo¬ 
lume 12mo. 7s. 

The Art of Drawing in Perspective, made easy to those who have 
had no previous knowledge of the Mathematics. By James Fergu¬ 
son, F.R.S. A new Edition. Revised by David Brewster, LL.D. 
One volume 12mo. Copperplates. 4s. 

A Uniform Edition of the works of James Ferguson, F.R\S. com¬ 
prising Astronomy explained upon Sir Laac Newton's principles; 
Lectures on Select Subjects ; and Essays and Treatises. Edited by 
David Brewster, LL.D., and illustrated with Copperplates. 5 vols. 
Svo. 31. 3b, 

A Series of Lectures upon the Elements of Chemical Science, 
lately delivered at the Surrey Institution; comprising the Basis of the 
New Theory of Crystallization, and Diagrams to illustrate the Ele¬ 
mentary Combination of Atoms, particularly Theories of Electrical 
Influence, and of Flame; with a full description of the Author’s 
Blowpipe, and its powers and effects when charged with certain 
Gft&ea, &c.; illustrated with eight Plates. By Goldsworthy Gurney. 
Svo* 

Chemical Recreations: a Series of Amusing and Instructive Ex¬ 
periments, which may be performed easily, safely, and at little ex¬ 
pense. To which are prefixed, First Lines of Chemistry. With a 
Minute Description of a cheap and simple Apparatus; illustrated by 
Seventy Engraved Figures. 18mo. boards. 3s. 

Malte Brun’s System of Geography. Volume IV. Part II. in, 

6d. 

The New Caliope, No. I. being a Selection of British, and occa¬ 
sionally Foreign Melodies, newly arranged for the Piano-Forte, and 
engraved on copper, with Vignettes to each song. By John Beugo. 
(To be continued quarterly.) 7s. 

AtrTiauma% ARCHITECTURE, AND THE VINE ARTS, 

No. I. to IV. of a Steles of Picturesque Views of Edinburgh, to 
be published (it Monthly Numbers, containing Three Views each; 
to be engraved in the best line manner, by Mr W. H. Liters, from 
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Drawings by Mr H. Ewbank. Prints, 5s. ; proofs on India paper, 
30s. 6d. each. 

Part II. of Portraits and Biography of the most illustrious Per¬ 
sonages of Great Britain: containing James, First Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton ; Archbishop Cranmer; Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Stafford; 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somersetj Thomas Howard, Karl of 
Arundel and Surrey. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. Norroy King of 
Arms. 8vo, 12s. 6d.; 4 to, 1/. 5s. 

No. X\X. of the Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts. 
Edited at the Royal Institution. 

s The Works of Antonio Canova, in Sculpture and Modelling. 
•Engraved in outline by Henry Moses, with descriptions from the 
Italian of the Countess Albrizzi: published in parts monthly. Im¬ 
perial 8vo, ts,; 4 to, 6s. 

A Portrait of the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M., minister of the Ca¬ 
lc durian Church, Hatton Garden. [)s. 

The Italian School of Design, being a Fac*Simile of Original Draw¬ 
ings by the most eminent Painters and Sculptors. By W. Y. Ottley, 
Esq. 1 vol. complete, with 84' plates, super-royal folio, 12/. 12s.; 
Colombier, IS/. 18s. 

No. II. of Views in Provence, and on the Rhone, engraved by 
W. 13. Cooke, as illustrative of an Itinerary of the Rhone. By John 
Hughes, A. M. . Royal Ito. 8s. 6d. 

An Illustration of the Architecture and Sculpture of the Cathe- 
diul Church of Worcester, 12 plates ; and accompanied by an histo¬ 
rical and descriptive Account of the Fabric. 

The Atlas of Nature ; being a Graphic Display of the most inter¬ 
esting Subjects in the three Kingdoms of Nature, for Study and Re¬ 
ft rcncc. Folio. 2/. 2s. in boaids ; with the letter-press, in 3 vols, 
VJ. 13s. Gd. 

A Series of Illustrations of the Novels and Talq* of the Author of 
* Waverley. ’ Engraved by eminent Artists, from original design! 
by C. R. Leslie, A. R. A. Foolscap, 12s.; 8vo, 18s. 

A Picturesque Tour through the Oberland, in the Canton of 
Berne, Switzerland, with 17 coloured engraving! and a map. 8vo. 
]/. 8s. half bound. 

Twelve Illustrations to the Book of Common Prayer, engraved by 
John Scott, from Drawings by Burney and Thurston. Royal 8vo. 
IDs. Gd. 

No. I. to VIII. of Dendrologia Britannica; or Trees and Shi ubs 
that will live in the open Air of Britain throughout the.Year. By 
P. W. Watson, Royal 8vo. 4s, 6d. each number, containing eight 
coloured plates. 

The Scenery of the Rivers Tamar and Tavy, in forty-seren Sub¬ 
jects; exhibiting th%mo$t interesting views on their banks, includ-^ 
ing a View of the Breakwater at Plymouth) drawn and engraved by 
Fred. C. Lewis. Imperial 4to. 2410s, » , 

No, I* of the River* of England, from Drawings by JTM* W. 
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Turner, R. 4., W. Collin 1 ?, H. A., and the late Thomas fliitin: con¬ 
taining Shit Ids, Newc.n-tle on-Tyw, and a View of Eton. Engrav¬ 
ed in mezzotint n on steel. Royal 4to. 10s. 
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Memoirs of William IId)Icy, Esq. the Triend and Biographer of 
Cowper ; written by himself. With Portraits. 2 vols. 4/. is In aids. 

The Life of a Soldiei : a narrative and deseripiive Poem. Im¬ 
perial 8u». 

The Itoval Naval Biography : containing Memoirs of all the Flat- 
Olficeis living at the Conn uiiCement of the present Year. By John 
Marshall, Lieut. R. N. Vol. I. Parts I. and 11. hvo. 1.3.. eati 
Part. 

Memoirs of WilMam Stevens, Esq. Treasurer of Queen Aunt’s 
Bountv. I!> the Hon. Sir Janies Allan Park, one of the .lud, is of 
the Court of Common Pleas. Third edition. 12mo. ‘2s. (id. 

Memoir of John Aikin, M. 1). with a Selection of his MEntia- 
neous Piece-?, Biographical, Moral, and Critical. 13y Lucy Aikin; 
fine pot trait. 2 voh. Svo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Minioirs ol the M.n cl lie ness Do Bonchamps on La Vendee; edit¬ 
ed by the Counters of Oetilis. 12.no. 5s. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and Purmegi.mo, with No¬ 
tices of their prit cipuj Woilcs. Small Svo. 10s. (id. hoards. 

Memoir* of a young Gretk Lady ; or Madame 1’aulme Adilaide 
AltJvamlie Pan am, versus the reigning Prince of Save-Cob in.. 
12mo. 10a. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, relative to the fecret Mi-vi< n on 
which he was employed by the British Government m ISP*. U>r ike 
purpoe of effecting the liberation of l'eidinaiul VII. Whim , by 
himself. To which are addtd, Memoir-of the Queen of Emim. 
Written by hers.elf. With a Portiait and Vignette, bvo. 10 . (id. 


boards. 4 

The Life* of Isaac Walton: including Notices of hi* Conti mpora- 
ries. By Thomas Zotich, l).l). F.L.S. twtb pine-. Foolscap. 12». 

An Account of the Life and Wi il ii ** > of Sir Thomas Craig of 
Riccarton. By P. F. Tytler, E.-q. F.lt.S. Os. 

uniLiot.u \iun. 

Part III. of Isaac Wilson’*, of Hull, Catalogue of Books, new and 
second-hand, in every department of Ancient and Modern Litera¬ 
ture. Is. 6d. 

A New Catalogue of the Books and Tracts (at reduced prices) 
offered for Sale to the Public by the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge. 

J. and A. Arch’s Catalogue of Miscellaneous Books; containing 
a considerable number of use&il, scarce, and cuiious works, and spe¬ 
cimens of early printing. 8vo. $s» t 

Hay’s Catalepue of Greek and Latin Classics, in which will be 
fumulji v ery Edition of importance that has appeared in this Count! y 
ami nfi the Continent. (S». 1 
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CLASSICS. 

Part I. to III of Damrn's Greek Lexicon to Ihvmn -ind Pindar, 
to be .com | h tid m eight parts. 4to. 10s. (>d. h\o. ”, (>J. boards 
rath 

Aiistophanis ComcedK ex nptimis < xompl.u ihus inn tuhit.e, cunt 
Veisione Lilina, Variis JLcctionibu*, Notis, et Emendation.hu sicce- 
dunt I). pi iditnrum Coinnuitdiaium lu.gim nta, < t ImU \ \ i tb >rum, 
minimum propiiorum phrasmm, et pi ju jpe >tuei priticulaium, a 
Kuh 1 rant* Phil. Brunck. 3 voK. 8vo. Ill ‘J*». bo.nds. 

A !)i *iit.ition on the Age of Ilomei, hi-. Writings ar»d Gmius; 
aiml on the Mate of Religion, Seen ly, Limning, and the Aits, dnr- 
Thg tint pe» iod, Are. 8vo. 2*. (>d. stuid. 

Plain i C muedia* Superstates, 3 vqrls. 18mo. ( EejmPs Edition,) 

If, . I o u h. 

A Gitil. and English Lexicon. By John Jones, LL. D. 8vo. 

a/. 10-. 

COM Ml RC r. 

A Compendium of the practice of slating Averages, for tin use of 
Counting-houses, Insurancc-Br okci &, Ship-owneis, Slop Masters, 
and otheis; consisting of an enumeration of the litm> in General 
Average Statements, and an appropriation of them to their respec¬ 
tive i olumns, accompanied by ci pies of rial average statements, with 
a tabic to cover the Premium, &c. By M. Martin. 8vo. \l. Is. 
boa ids. * • 

Remarks on the external Commerce and Exchange of Bengal, 
with Appendix of Account and Estimate. By G. A. Priticcps, E&q. 
8\o. 5s. (id. hoards. 

Mortimer *s Commercial Dictionary; containing full and accurate 
inhumation on every branch of the Comineice of the United King¬ 
dom, and relative to the manufacture and produce of all articles of 
import and export, with their names in all the modern languages, 
forming a complete and necessary companion to every counting- 
house. A new edition % r^vised to the present time. By W. Dickin¬ 
son, Esq. Bari istcr-of-law, and by a met chant of eminence. 8vo. 
l&lOs. boards* 

AThe New Mercantile Assistant, General Cheque Book, and Inte¬ 
rest Tables; being Calculations adapted to the General Puipotea of 
Commerce. By William Wright. 

DUAMA. 

Faust, a Drama, translated from the German of Geotho* and 
Schiller’s Son is of the Bell. By Lord Francis Levcsou Gower. 8vo. 
8s. 6d, 

The Duke of Mantua. A Tragedy. 8vo. 

Guy Manncring, a Drama, a» performed at the Theatre Eoyal, 
Edinburgh. 18mo. 2s. . “ 

'Quentin Durward, a Drama, founded on the Novel, as perform¬ 
ed at the Caledonian Theatre, Edinburgh. 8vo. 2s. 

PevertJ of the Peulf,'^ Drama, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh. 24 mo. Is. 
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Montrose, or the Children of the Mist, a Musical Drama. By 
.T. Pocock, Esq. Second Edition, with Vignette and Portrait. 
i<Sino. Is. 

I T)I CATION. 

Practical Logic, or Hints to Young Theme Writers. By B. II. 
Smart. 1‘Jino. l!s. Gd. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, by C. G. Zump, Professor 
in Frederick's G\ mna-ium, Beilin. Translated from the German by 
the Itev. John Kenrick, A.INI. 8\o. 9s. boards. 

The Praxis; or a Course of English and Latin Exercises, in a 
Series of Exemplifications, from an initial one to a beginner ajy- 
School, in order to form a proper lmbit of thinking and writing «d> 
an eaily age of life. For the use of youths in the lesser schools. 
By IL Bright, M.A. Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Lives of Learned mid Eminent Men, taken from Authentic 
Sources, adapted to the ut-e of Children of four }ears old and up- 
waids; with portraits. 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. 

Idioms of the Greek Language, accurately arranged and trans¬ 
lated for the use of Students in the Greek Class. By II. Lockhart, 
A.M. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

A Hebrew Grammar in the English Language. By Joseph Sa¬ 
muel C. F. Frey. A new edition. 8vo. 7s. 

Five Hundred Questions on Bpbinson’s Abridgment of Ilumc 
and Smollett: primed in a 4to copy-book.* 2s. 

The Youthful Travellers; or, Letters chiefly desciiptive of scenes 
visited by some Young People during a Summer Excursion, design¬ 
ed as examples of the epistolary style for Children. 18mo. half- 
jound, with plates. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on Female Education, adapted particularly to the Regu¬ 
lation of Schools. 12mo. 5s. Gd. boards. 

A New Grammar of the English Language; including the Fun¬ 
damental Principles of Etymology, Syntax, and Prosod}. By T. 
O. Churchill. Royal J8mo. 5s. f 

Remarks on the Practice of Grammarians, with an Attempt to 
discover the Principles of a new System of English Grammar. By 
John Kigan. 12mo. 3s. 

Drunopaedia; or, a New and Interesting View of the Druidical 
System, of Education, elucidating the Obscurities in which the early 
Parts of British History are involved. By the Rev. Jonathan Wil¬ 
liams, A*M. 8 vo. 4s. sewed. 

A Practical Essay on the Manner of Studying and Teaching in 
Scotland; or a Guide to Students at the University, to Parish 
Schoolmasters, and Family Tutors. In two Parts. 5s. 

Watt's Latin Grammar, a wewjpition, in which it has been at¬ 
tempted, with the utmost correct Misjtakes, and supply 

Deficiencies. By James Melvin* mE one of the Masters of the 
Grammar School, Aberdeen,' 1*$$^ v * 

Th# Latin Preceptor, or, an Essay, intending to serve as a Guide 
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to Learner*, in their Latin Compositions. By M. Torric, Teacher 
of French, &c. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

A Syntactical English Grammar, in which the Rules of Compo¬ 
sition are briefly exemplified, &c. &c., adapted to the use of Schools. 
By David Davidson. 3s. 

An Epitome of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, m 
Question and Answer; for the use of those who intend to enter on 
the Study of Metaphysics. 2s. 6d. 

Tales of Boys as They Are: with frontispiece. 2s. half-bound. 

A Brief Treatise on the Use and Construction of a Case of In¬ 
struments for the Improvement and Benefit of Young Students. By 
(^Philips. 18mo. 

HISTORY. 

"Elements of General History, Ancient and Modern. By the 
Abbe Millot. With the Continuation from 1760 to the Year 1815, 
by M. Professor Millon of Paris. A new Edition revised. 6 vois. 
• 8vo. 3 1- 3s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for the year 1821. Vol. XIV. 
Parts I. and II., in one thick, closely printed 8vo. volume. 1 1. Is. 
boards. • 

The Military Exploits, &c. of Don Juan Martin Diez, the Empe- 
cinado. Translated by a General Officer. 8vo. 7s. 

The History of the Reign of George the Third. By Robert 
Bissct, LL.D. New Edition. 6 vols. 8vo. Si. 3s. 

A History of England, from the first Invasion by the Romans to 
the Accession of James I* By John Lingard, D. D. 2d edition. 
8 vols. 8vo. 4/. I6s. boards. 

Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By 
M. de Sismondi: Translated from the Original, with Notes, by T- 
Roscoe, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1Z. 4s. 

A Refutation of the Statements on Admiral Sir George Montagu, 
G. C. B., contained in Captain Brenton’s “ Naval History of Great 
Britain. ” 8vq. 3s. 6d. 


Military Sketches of the Nepal War in India, in the years 1814, 
1815, and 1816. By an Eyewitness. 5s. 

Campaign of the Left Wing of the Allied Army, in the Western 
Pyrenees and South of France, in the years 1813-14. Royal 4to, 
witRl^PlateSi 21 . ^ . . 

A History of Richmondshire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
together with those parts of Everwicksbire, of Domesday, which 
form the Wapentakes of Lonsdale, Ewecross, apd Amunderness, in 
the Counties <of York, Lancaster, and Westmoreland. By T. D. 
■Pi#ker, : !::LL,D," F.S.A. Cojyi| ia 2 vols. folio, ^ 4s. ;• 


f#tper,50Z.$8. 
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The History of the Anglo Savons, from their first appearand* in 
Europe to the end of 1 1stir l)jmts*y in England: compiling the 
History of England horn the cat best Period to the Norman Con¬ 
quest. By Sharon Twrnei, F.S.A. The Fourth Edition, in 8 thick 
vols. 8vo, corrected and impioved, with a Map. 2/. os. hoards. 

Memoirs of Philip dc Coniines: containing the Ili-toiy of Lewis 
XI. and Chaile.s \ 111. of Finnic, and of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

The Histoij of Modern (lieece, from 1^20 to the establishment 
of Grecian Independent o. Embellished with neat Engravings’. 7s. 

A Memoir of Central India, including Malvva and adjoining Pro¬ 
vinces, with the History end copious Illusttatinns of the past “a al 
picscnt Condinon of that Count iy ; with an original Map, '1'ahles of 
the Revenue and Population, a Geological Report, and tomprt lien- 
si vc Index. By Maj’m-Gui. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. <ke. 2 voL. 
Svo. \l. J2s. bouids. 


LAW. 

Another Chapter for the use of the Tyro in the Cmut of Session. 

—Heads of Chapter VIJI_of Callings, Enrolments, and Piotesta- 

tions. 1st (id. 

MrniciM\ sriit i iit, amj anaiomv. 

A Treatise on Practical Cupping. 1>\ Samuel Bav field, surge mi. 

A Manual of the stern of Creniology, oi Analysis ot the nnual 
and iutdlecLu.il QuahtU" h} observation of the Organic Structure of 
the Brain, as mandcUd in the outwaid confoimation of the Skull. 

The Utility and 1 mpoilance of Fumigating Baths illustiatid. By 
Jonathan Gieen. fno. 2s. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of Physic, designed for the 
use of Students. By George Gregory, JM.D. 2 vols. 1/. Is. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. No. LWVII. 4s. 

An Inquiry into the Action of Mercury on the Living Body. By 
Joseph Swan, Member of the Royal College of Suigeous, and Sur¬ 
geon to the Lincoln County Hospital. Second Edition. Svo. 4s. 
boards. 

A System of Anatomical Plates; accompanied with Descriptions, 
and Physiological and Pathological Observations. By John Lixars, 
F. I£. S. Fellow of the Royal College of Suigeons, and. Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Physiology, Edinburgh. Part II.— -Blood- Vessels, and 
Nerves, 10s. Cd. 

The Plates of this Part may be had coloured. It. Is. 

Number II, of Anatomical and Physiological Commentaries. By 
Herbert Mayo. 5s. 6d* 

Practical Itertiarks on Fractures at the upper part of the Thigh, 
ire. By Henry Ear!> 8vo. 8s. 

The results of Experience in the successful Treatment of Epilepsy 
and other Nervous Disorders, pointing out a safe Remedy for these 
complaints. By T. L Graham, M.D. Is. (Jd. 

Observations on the Nature and Treatment of the' prevailing Dis- 
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orders of the Stomach and Liver, By T. I. Graham, M. T>. of Car- 
shalton. 5s. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Glossary, or Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, and Allu¬ 
sions to Customs, Proveibs, &c. which have been thought to require 
illuhtmtion in the works of English Authors, particularly Shake¬ 
speare and his Contemporaries ; closely printed in double column*,, to 
r.mgi \\ ith Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. By Arch. Naies. 
‘21. 15s. boaids. 

The Tiial of the Bev. Edward Irving, M.A., Minister of the 
““Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden: with five portraits by Cruick- 
sWi>k. ,Svo. 2s. 

The Wonders of Natuie and Art, containing an Account of the 
most rtmmkahle and Curious Animals, and Mineral and Vegetable 
Productions, in the World. By the Rev. W, Ilutton, M.A. J2iui>.. 
Is. 

• RecolU ction* of the Peninsula, containing Sketi lies of the Man¬ 
ners and Characters of the Spanish Nation. By the Author of 
* Sketches of India.' 8vo. 8s. 

The Manuscript of 1811, written at the Command of Napoleon. 
By Baron Fain. 8vo. 12s. 

Coronation Anecdotes ; or Select and Interesting Fragments of 
English Coronation Ceremonies. 7s. Gd. 

Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiquities; containing Illustra¬ 
tions of the Scriptures and Classical Records, from Oiiental Sources. 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

Entertainment for Leisure Hours; consisting of Moral Talcs, Bio¬ 
graphical Sketches, Gleanings, Oiigmal Communications, Miscel¬ 
laneous Pieces, and Poetry, selected from the best authors, peiiodi- 
cal works, Ac. By Peter Mackinnell. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

A Catechism ot Music, chiefly adapted for Learners on the Piano- 
Forte, illustrated in numerous examples and lessons. By D. Mac- 
pherson, teacher of music, Edinburgh. 12mo. Gs. boards. 

Instructions in all Kinds of Gymnastic Exercises, as taught and 
practised in the gymnastic institutions of Germany. Designed as 
well for colleges, schools, and other places of education, as for pri¬ 
vate use, with Plates. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

, The Leisure of a Lady employed in extracting, from the best Au¬ 
thors,’'Pieces in Prose and Verse, for the Amusement and Instruc¬ 
tion of her own Children. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. neatly hall- 
bound. 

Five Thousand Receipts in all the Useful and Domestic Arts; 
constituting a complete and universal practical Library and operative 
Cyclopedia. By Colin Mackenzie, Author of One Thousand Expe¬ 
riments in Manufactures and Chemistry. Square 12mo. I Os, Gd. 
bound in red, or 12s. calf-gilt., 

The Inquirer. By William Godwin. A new Edition, corrected 
by the Author. 12tuo. 
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Vol. IX. of Baxter’s Practical Works. 8vo. 12s. 

Description of the Tread-mill for the Employment of Prisoners, 
with observations on its management, accompanied by a plate and 
description of a new instrument, by which the daily amount of indi¬ 
vidual labour may be determined by inspection. 8vo. 4s. 

A Dictionary of the Turf, the King, the Chase, the Pit, of Bon 
Ton, and the varieties of Life. By John Bee, Esq. 12mo. 6s. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology. By J. C. Prichard, 
M. D. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

The Second Annual Report of the Directors of the School of 
Arts for the Instruction of Mechanics. 8vo. Is. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1822. 8vo. 16s. " *' 

Numbers fc to VI. of Le Bulletin General et Universal des annonces 
et des Nouvelles Scientifiques. Par M. Le Baron de Ferussac. 
Subscription for one year, 2/. 2s. 

Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, of the 
Novels by the Author of Waverley, with Criticisms general and par¬ 
ticular. By the Rev. Richard Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, 
Wilts. 12mo. 8s. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British Critic, occasioned by the 
Censure pronounced in that work on the editions of Shakespeare by 
Johnson, Pope, Bowdler, Warburton, Theobald, Steevens, Reed, and 
Malone, et hoc genus omne, all the herd of these and Meibomiuses 
of the British School. 8vo. Is. 

Nature Displayed, in the Heavens and upon the Earth, in one 
hundred Lectures on every interesting object in Nature, and on the 
Wonderful Works of God in the Creation; with several hundred en¬ 
gravings. By S. Shaw, LL. D. In 6 vols. Royal 12mo. 3/. 3s, 

boards. 

Another Edition has been prepared, in which all the Subjects that 
admit of it are beautifully coloured after Nature. 31. 10s. 

A Reply to Mr Reed’s Advertisement to the seventh edition of 
* No Fiction.' By Francis Barnet. 12mo. 6d. 

Suffolk Words and Phrases, or an Attempt to Collect the Lingual 
Localisms Of that County. By Edward Moor, F. R. S. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Questions in Political Economy, Politics, Morals, Metaphysics, &c. 
8vd. 10s. 6d. 


A Letter to the Mistresses of Families on the Cruelty of employ¬ 
ing Children in Sweeping Chimneys. By J. C. Hudson. 8vo. 6d. 

Veterinary Art; in a Series of Elementary Lectures on the Ve¬ 
terinary Art. By Mr Perdval, surgeon. 8vo, 12s. 

Sketches in Bldlarrt, or Characteristic Traits of Insanity, as dis¬ 
played in the eases Of 140 patif nts -Of both sexes in New Bethlem. 




Characteristics in the Manner pf Rbchefoucalt’s Maxims. Royal 

..... Animals, demonstrated from 
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Reason and Revelation, chiefly extracted from a Treatise by Dr‘ Pu« 
matt, with Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. A. Broone, late of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 2s. 6‘d. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTAXY. 

Sylva Florifera, the Shrubbery. By H. Phillips, F. H. S. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/. Is. 

Letters illustrative of the Wonders of Conchology. By the Au¬ 
thor of ‘ the Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom.' - 

A Descriptive Catalogue of recent Shells, according to the Lin- 
nean method. By L. W. Dillwyn, F. R. S. F. L. S. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1{. 18s. 

* An Introduction to the Study of Conchology. By Samuel Brookes, 
F. L. S. 4to. 31. 10s. Large paper, 51. 15s. Oil. 

"Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society. Part II. Vol. 
IV. 10s. 6d. in boards, with Engravings. 

The Stratification of Alluvial Deposites, and the Crystallization of 
Calcareous Stalactites ; in a letter to J. Macculloch, M.D. &c. By 
II. It. Oswald. Is. 6d. sewed. 

Treatise of a Section of the Strata, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 
the Cross-fell, in Cumberland, with remarks on Mineral Veins in ge¬ 
neral : also Tables of the Strata in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, See. By 
W. Forster. 8vo. 18s. 

Fuci, or Coloured Figures and Descriptions of the Plants referred 
by Botanists to the Genus Fucus. By Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.S. 
4 vols. 4to. 21/. On medium folio, 3 (il. 

Flora Domestica; or the Portable Flower Garden, with directions 
for the treatment of plants in pots. 8vo. 12s. 

Reliquiae Diluvianse ; or Observations on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvian (travel, and on other Geo¬ 
logical Phenomena attesting the action of an Universal Deluge. 
By the Rev. William Buckland, B. D. F. R. S. &c. Professor of Mi¬ 
neralogy and Geology in the University of Oxford. 27 Engravings. 
4to. l/.lls. 6*d. 

An Easy and Concise Introduction to Lamarck’s Arrangement of 
the Genera of Shells. By Charles Dubois, F. L. S. Small Bvq. 12s. 
boards. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &C. 

vNbvels and Tales of the Author of Waverley, Miniature Edition, 
12 vols. ISmo., elegantly printed by Ballantyne. With Vignette 
Titles, and new Illustrations from Drawings by C. R. Leslie, A.R.A. 
4/. 4s. ; 

The Foundling of Glenthorn, or the Smuggler’s Cave. 4 vols.' 
12mo. 1/. 4s. ■ 

May you like it. By a Country Curate. Vol. II. 12mo. 8$. • 
De Mowbray, or tbe Strangfer Knight: a Romance. By Nella 
Stephens. 4 vols. 12a>o* \l. 2s. 

First Affections; an Oxfordshire Story. 2 vols. 12ntq, v;; 

.. Ptiucbat Tales: tofcppiag^Dor^ 
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tier, Frances Colville, Flirtations of a Fortnight in August, Sambo the 
Slave* and Term. 2 vols. l2rno. 14s. 

The Napoleon Anecdotes, complete in 3 vols. 1.5s. boards. 

The Two Bourbons, or the War-cry of Paris and Madrid. ByB. 
Head, 8vo. 2s* 

Ghost Stories ; collected to counteract the vulgar belief in Ghosts 
and Apparitions. 12mo. 8s. 

Rich and Poor; in one volume post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Edward Neville; or the Memoirs of an Orphan. 4 vols. 12mo. 
H 8s. boards. 

Self-Delusion; or Adelaide dTIauteroche. By the Author of 
‘ Domestic Scenes. ’ 2 vols. I2mo. 14s. boards. ^ 

Historical Notices of Two Characters in Peveril of the Peak ; neatly 
printed in post 8vo., uniform with that work. 2s. fid. 

The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 7s. boards. 
Eugenia; or the Dangers of the World. By Miss Moore. 12tnu. 
4s. boards. 

Thy Spy Glass; or Truths brought home to the Mind’s Eye. 
2s. 6d. boards. 

The Parish Clerk, a Tale. Is. 

The Wilderness; or tie Youthful Days of Washington, a Tale of 
the West. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Whittingbam's French Classics. Vol. II. 2s. 6d. sewed, contain¬ 
ing Elizabeth, ou leg Exiles en Siberia, par Madame Coffin. 

Justina, or Religion Pure and Undetiled, a Moral Tale. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

Gretna-Green Marriages, or the Nieces. By Mrs Green. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Three Perils of Woman ; or Love, Leasing, and Jealousy, a 
series of domestic Scottish Tales. By James Ilogg. 3 vols. 12mo. 
1/. Is, hoards. 

Fernanda, or the Hero of the Times* By Miss Ann Bransby. 2 
vols, 10s. 6d. 

The Fire-Eater. 12rno. 8s. 

The Hermit in Prison ; translated from the French of E. Jouy and 
Joy, (Author of the Hermit of the Chaussee d’Antin, &c.) 2 vols. 

I2m0. 14s. boards. 

Influence and Example; or the Recluse : a Tale. Foolscap Svo. 
6s. ■ 


Popular Tales and Romances of the Northern Nations. 3 vols* 
post Svo. 17,5s. 6‘d. 

..Scotland?' Second Series. S Vols. 12mo, 16». 6d. 

6ulistaft» hr the Flower Garden of Sadi. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 

Italian Stor«$, translated by Miss Holford. Foolscap Svo.: ' 
Precipitapise, at Highland. *Tale. % vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

It Ate, QUo!) Ita 4. lmlfi. 19mn <' 


. Specitne^is' of jL*ityi*Poetr?|^^i<^y^^eted 


4 Vols. 12mo. l/.4ff. 

>:■. v v 'V- '■'■■■'■ 
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d from Authors of high 
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celebrity, and intDispersed with Original Writings. By Elizabeth 
Scott. 8vo. I(K 

My Note Book for 1822; or the Agricultural Question, a Satiri¬ 
cal Poem. I2mo. Gs. boards. 

The Prophecy of the Tagus, from the Spanish of Fray Luis de 
Lion, the 1 cmaJe PygmiUon, ami an Ode on a Statue in the Louvie. 
12mo. 2". sewed. ' 

Ellen Guiy; oi the Dead Maiden’* Curse : a Poem. By Dr Ar¬ 
chibald Marlend. 8vo. 3s. 

, The Social Day, a Poem, with 32 Engravings. By Peter Cone. 
’ 2A 2s. 

JDmant ipation, a Poem, in two Cantos, with Notes and Curicatuie 
Designs for the Instruction of 1m Holiness, Pope Pius. 8vo. Is. 

t Byzantium, a Dramatic Poem. By Edwaid llichard Poole, bvo. 

. 7i>. 6d. 

Australasia, a Poem, wntten for the Chancellor’b Medal at the 
•Cambridge Commence, duly 182 1. By W, C. Wentworth, P. C. ol 
St Peter’s College. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Dibdin’s Origi i il Sea Songs; engraved from the original Copies 
in the library of W. Kitchener, E«q. M. D. In four parts. 6s. each. 

Daitmoor, and other Poems. By J. Cottle. 8vo. 5s. 

The Graces, a classical allegory ; tiandated from Witland. 12mo. 
7s. 

Poetical Sketches, with Stanzas for Music, and other Poems. By 
Alaric A. Watts. 6s. 

The Duke of Mercia, the Lamentation of Ireland, and other 
Poems. By Sir ’Aubrey de Vere Hunt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Days of Queen Mary, or a Tale of the Fifteenth Century, 
12mo. 5s. 


Men and Things m 1823. By J, S. Boone. 8vo. 5s. 

Phantoms, a Poem, with Myrrha. By J. II. St Aubyn. 8vo. 5s. 
Delmoor, or a Tale of a Sylphid: a poem, in two pat ts. 8vo. 4s. 
Herrick’s Hcsperides. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1 1. 8s.; lat ge paper, 4to, 

4il* 

The Siege of Valencia, the Last Constantine, and other Poems, 
By Mrs Hemcns. 8yo. 12s. 

^Dl^Plitcarded Son, a Tale^ and other Bhymes. By C. B. Coles, 

Siege of Jerusalem, a Poem. By C. Peers, Esq. Svo. 12s, 
Verses, Moral and Descriptive. 2s. 6d. 

Poems and Songs, By James Kennedy, Savanho. 5s. 
v Tim Village Schoolmaster, a Poem. By Lancelot Raymond* 

Memoir,> the Exlls, »'T«I*t ** fwm 8M. »»<». 
6b. (H - • • ■ • . * ,>v , i 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letter to John Bull: to which is added, a Sketch of a Plan for 
the speedy, safe, and effectual Abolition of Slavery. By a free-born 
Enelishmen. Is. 

The Claims of the Clergy to Tithes and other Church Revenues. 
Is 6d. 

A Further Appeal to the British Public in the Cnime of the perse¬ 
cuted Greeks. By the Rev. Robert Outfield, LL D. 8 vo. is. 

Britannia’s Letters to a Biitish Prince on the Holy Alliance. By 
T. Broughton, Esq. Svo 5a. 

The Speech of the Kail of Liverpool on the Spani&h Question, 
April 11 >, 1823. 8 vo. 2s. 

A Reply to the Article on Church Establishments in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review. By Augustus Campbell. Svo. Is. Gd. 

'i lie Cast of Ireland in 1823 : an argument for the Repeal of the 
I’nion between that Country and Great Biitain. Svo. 2s. Gd. 

An Essay on the Employment of the Poor (rewarded with a Silver 
Medal by tire Board of Agriculture). By It. A. Slant?}’, Esq. Se¬ 
ct nd Edition. 2s. Gd. 

A View of the Past and Present State of the Island of Jamaica; 
with Remarks on the Moral and Physical Condition of die Slaves, 
and on the Abolition of Slavery in the Colonies. By J. Stewart, 
late of Jamaica. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. boards. 

Anecdotes of a Croat; comprehending Hints of the Improvement 
of Public Works, Agriculture, and Domestic Life. 2 vols. J2mo. 
12s. 

The Poor and their Relief. By George Ensor, Esq. Svo. 10 «. 

Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices of the last 
Thirty Years’. By Thomas Tooke, F.R.S. 15s. 

Questions in Political Economy, Politics, Morals, Metaphysics, 
Stc. 10s. Gd. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the Subject of the Greeks 
By Lord Erskinc. 8 vo. Is. 6 d. 

Observations on the Present State of Landed Property, and on the 
Prospects of the Landholders and the Farmer. By David Low, Esq. 
Second Edition. 2 s. Gd. 

A Voice from St Peter’s and St Paul’s; being a few plain Wards, 
addressed most respectfully to the Members of both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, on some late accusations against the Church Establishment. 
Svo. 2s. Gd. sewed. 

Remarks on the External Commerce and Exchanges of Bengal, 
with Appendix of Accounts and Estimates. By G. A. Princep, 
Esq. 8vq. &B> Gd. boards. 

The Eagjb;ftt«tta JVl$ta|y Calendar: containing the Services of Ge¬ 
neral and Field Officea* tf dm Indian Army. 4-to. 21. 10s. 
t Debates, IN^emee, and connected with the Investiga¬ 

tion of tit* Charge* brought W tfte AtteH*#“General for Ireland, 
against Chasje* llorp, Esq. High if Dublin, in the House of 

Commons, 1629. 8 * 0 . 12 *. boar Is. 
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An Inquiry into the A coord an cy of War with the Principles of 
Christianity, and an Examination of the Philosophical Reasoning by 
which it isdefewh d, &c. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Report of the* Debates in the House of Lords, on the Motion of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, ‘ That a Bill for granting relief to his 
Majesty’s Subjects, not being Members of the Church of England, in 
relation to the Solemnization of Matrimony, be read a second time. ’ 
fevo. Is. 


thkoj.ooy. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces. By the Rev. Robert Wynall 
Mayow. 12mo. 7s. Cd. 

. Three Letters, nddiessed to the Venerable and Reverend Arch- 
dedcon Wrangham, in reply to hi*, Remarks on IJnitarianism. By C . 
V^ellbcloved. 3s. Gd. 

Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety; a Series of Discourses. By the Rev. 
Edward Craig. 8vo. 10s. 61. 

Theological (Jems*. 18mo. 5s. 

The Duty of Searching the Scriptures, a Sermon, preached before 
the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, at their Anniver¬ 
sary Meeting in the High Church of Edinbuigh, 5th June. 1'y the 
Rev. Robert Gordon, Minister of the Chapel of Ease, St Cuthbcit's, 
&.c iS,c. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

The Angel of Mercy, a little Book of Affection ; to which i* pre¬ 
fixed, an Essay on Heavenly Spirits. 8vo. bs. 6d. 

Reason and Revelation, or a Brief Exposition of the Truth and 
Advantages of Christianity. 12mo. 4s. 

Letters on Faith. By the Rev. Janies Dow. 18mo. 2*?. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, &c. By U. Weland, Rector of 
West on-under-Penyard. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Orations for the Oracles of God, in four parts: Judgment to 
Come, an Argument, in nine parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, 
A.M. Svo. 12s. 

A Plea in behalf of a Christian Country, for the Christian Educa¬ 
tion of its Youth; abridged from the work of the Rev. G. Monro, 
M.A. 8vo. 4 s. Gd. 

Sermons, devotional, practical, and occasional. By the Rev. W. 
Snowden. Vol, II. 8vo. l()s, Gd. 

Sermons on Several Subjects. By the Rev. C. Swan. Svo. I Os. Gd. 

. Nine Sermons. By H. W. Gery, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 

The Second Advent, or the glorious Epiphany of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 1. 8s. 

Discourses on tlvi Rule of Life, with reference to Things Present 
and Things Future. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Svo. 7s. Gd. 
boards. 

The Pulpit, Parts I. II. III.: containing Reports of upwards of 
Thirty Sermons by the moit eminent and popular Divines of the day, 
&q. in weekly Numbersi 9 it* each. 

Vol. V. of the New and Uniform Edition Of Dr Joftn Owon’s 
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Work#, to be completed in 16 octavo vols* Edited by the Rev* 
Thomas Cloutt, A.M. 12s. 

Sermons, Chiefly designed for the use of Families. By John Favr- 
cett, A.M* 2 vols. I2mo. 12s. 

The’ Christian Armed against Infidelity. By the Author of Body 
and Soul. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Select Chapters from the Old Testament, intended for the Use of 
the Church-of-England Sunday Schools: with u short Introduction, 
By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. F.ll S. and S.A. 2s. 

Dissertations introductory to the Study and right Understanding 
Of the Language, Structure, and Contents of the Apocalypse. By 
Alexander Tilloch, LL.L). Arc. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Lectures on the Harmony of the Scriptures, designed to reconcile 
apparent ly contradictory Passages. By John Hay ter Cox. 8vo„ 
7s. (3d. board*). 

No. I. and II. of a Refutation of certain primary Doctrines of Po¬ 
pery, in a Stiies of Theological Dissertations. By the Rev. Robert 
Craig, M.A. 3s. 6d. each. The work to be completed in six num¬ 
bers, forming 2 vols. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. Thomas Ilarnoer, Author 
of Obscivations on various Passages of Scripture, &c. containing Ins 
Letters and Sermons, &c. By W. Youngham. Royal IHmo U (3d. 
boards. 

Meditations on the Scriptures: chiefly addressed to Young Per¬ 
sons, on the Importance of Religious Principles and Conduct. By 
the Rev. It. Waloud, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Vol. V. of the Preacher; or Sketches of Original Sermons, for the 
Use of Lav Preachers and Young Ministers; to which is prefixed, a 
Familiar Essay on the Composition of a Sermon. 12tno. 4s. 

Tbit tv*three Sermons, selected from the Works of the Right Re¬ 
verend Father in God, Thomas WiUon, D.D. Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 2 vols. 12mo* (3**. boards. 

A Voice from Jamaica, in Reply to William Wilberforcc, Esq. 
By the Rev. G. W. Bridges, 13. A Rector of Manchester, Jamaica. 
Svo. 2s. sewed. 

Old Church-of-England Principles, in a Series of Plain Doctrinal 
and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. R. Warner. 3 vols. 12mo* 
ll. boards. 

Strictures on the Plymouth Ant'monians. By J. Cottle. 8vo. 

2«» 64* 

Leisure Hours; being a Collection of Narrative and Didactic 
FieoOS* Oil Subjects connected with the Evidences Doctrines, and 
Practical leduence of Christianity, originally published as separate 
tracts, during the years 1820 and 1821. i$n»o. 4s. 

A Comparison of Established and Dtaentittg Churchu By a 
Ptaeour, 8Vd. 3s. 64* sewed, 

| Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety, Juries of Discourses delivered in 




St James's Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, in the year 1822. Bjr 
the Rev. Edward Craig. One volume 8vo. 10s. 6d. in boards. 

*** The profits of this volume are to be devoted in aid of the 
Funds of the Moravian Mission. 

T A Sermon preached'iti the Church of Kirkliston, on the 7th day 
of September 1823, being the Sunday after the accounts arrived 
from Paris of the death of the Right Hon. John Earl of Hopetoun. 
By Charles liitchie, Minister of Kirkliston* 8vo. Is. 

The Christ ian Philosopher, or the Connection of Science with Re¬ 
ligion. By Thomas Hick. One thick volume 12mo. * 7s. boards* 

Bishop Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms, selectjfed and arranged with the 
Texts of Scripture to which they refer. By Richard Brundenell 
Efcfon, Rector of Athelington, Suffolk. 12mo. 3s. fid* 

Parochial Instruction ; or Sermons delivered from the Pulpit, at 
different times, in the course of Thirty Years. By the Rev. James 
Bean, M. A. one of the Librarians of the British Museum. The se¬ 
cond edition. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Devotional Exercises, extracted from Bishop Patrick’s Christian 
Sacrifice ; adapted to the present time, and to general use. By Le- 
titia Matilda Hawkins 12tno. 3s. 

The Psalnig of David, translated into divers and sundry kinds of 
verse, more rare and excellent for the method and varieties than ever 
yet has been done in English, begun by the noble and learned Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knt., and finished by the Countess of Pembroke, his 
sister. Now first printed from a copy of the original MS. Trans¬ 
cribed by John Davies, of Hereford, in the Reign of James the 
First, with two Portraits. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man; in which the literal sense of 


the Mosaic Account of that Event." is asserted and vindicated. By 
the Rev. George Holden, M. A. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

- Bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectures, Part VII. (on the Authori¬ 
ty of the Old Testament.) <Svo. 2s. 

Five Lectures on the Gospel of St John, ns bearing Testimony to 
the Divinity of our Saviour; delivered on the Fridays during Lent, 
1823. By C. J- Bloomfield, D. D. Rector of St Botolphs, Bi- 
cbopsgate, and Archdeacon of Colchester. Second Edition. 12mo. 

Scripture Names of Persons and Places familiarly explained; in¬ 
tended^ a Companion to the Reading of the Holy Scriptures, for 
the Use of Young Persons. £2mo. 4s. ", 

The Reflector, Ot Christian Advocate; in which the United Ef* 
forts of Modem Jofidels and SOfcinians are 

Illustrated by numerous examples : ■ being the substanee df JldS*' 
by Lectures, deliver^d|$ito^dtment of ; the 'Lprd- 
don; By the Rev, -of- St Edmund’s Hdn^#xfbrdif 

jgyd. 10s. fid. • '• ■' s .. : "*' : 'V 


Passages, printed in words af 
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Letters on the State of Christianity in India; in which the Con- 
version of the Hindoos is considered as impracticable. By the 
Abbd J. A. Dubois, Missionary in Mysore. Small 8vo. 7s. boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Beauties of Cambria; consisting of Sislty Views on w6bd, 
with letterpress descriptions. By H. Hughes. Parts 4, 5, and 6. 
10s. 6d. each. - # ' 

Nelson’s History and Antiquities of Islington, with additional 
flatter, and twenty-three Copper-plate Engravings. New Edition. 
■'//.-jA Concise Description of the English Lakes. By J. Ottley. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. : > . 

The Traveller’s Pocket Atlas, containing separate Maps of the 
Counties of England and Wales, and a Map of the Country twfewty- 
; five miles round London ; with the Population of the Towns, tjieir 
Distances from London, Ac.; corrected to the present time. 15s. 
plai n; 21s. coloured. 

Remarks on the North of Spain. By John Bramson, Author of 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, Greece, Ac. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

A Guide to the Lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lanca¬ 
shire : illustrated with Twenty Views of Scenery, and a Travelling 
Map. By John Robinson, D. D. 15s. boards. 

Memorable Days in America: being a Journal of a Tour to the 
United States. By Mr Faux. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Denmark Delineated, or Sketches of the Present State of that 
Country; illustrated with Portraits, Views, and other Engravings, 
from Drawings by eminent Danish Artists. Part II. Royal 8vo. 
IQs. 6d. sewed. 


A Picture of Strathearn, in. Perthshire, or a Topographical De¬ 
scription of its Scenery, Antiquities, Ac., chiefly from Crieff to 
Lochearnhead, interspersed with Anecdotes. By John Brown, 
Teacher, St Fillans. 2$. 6d. 


Delineations of St Andrew’s, being a Particular Account of every 
thing remarkable in the History and Present State of the City and 
Ruihs, the University, and other interesting objects of that ancient 
Ecclesiastical Capital of Scotland. By the Rev. James Grierson, 
M. D. M. W. S. Embellished with Engravings. Second Edition. 
!2mo. 5s. 

A Panoramic View of the City of Edinburgh and Surrounding 
Country, comprehending the varied; and picturesque scenery.as 
seeh from the top of the Caiton-hill,; from an actual drawing on the 
: 6pot :; ;l»y ,Mr T^tler, will appeauf in a few days, beautifully printed in 
>6^Dapbcau, and handsomely coloured on imperial draw- 
ninety inches long by twenty-one inches broad. 

Coast , of the 

’ Tfjmgravings after' drawings bv 
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18mo. 6s. boards, 

and Demesne for 1823, 
ities. By John Rut- 
and Vignette. 4s. sewed. 
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Remarks on the Country extending from Cape Palmas to the Ri¬ 
ver Congo. By Captain J. Adams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey from Riga to. the Crimea* by way of Kiev : with some 
Account of the Colonization, and of the Manners and Customs, of 
the Colonists of New Russia. By Mary Iloldorness. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. ;■ ' 

Maria, or a Slmndian Journey of a Young Lady through Flanders 
and Pi ance during the Summer of 1822. By my Uncle Oddy. J 2rno. 
4s. 

The World in Miniature : China. 2 vols. I Smo. 12s. 

Observations made during a Residence in the Tarentaise and va¬ 
rious Parts of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, and in 
Switzerland and Auvergne, in the years 1820, 21, and 22, with 
Remarks on the Present State of Society, Manners, Religion, Agri¬ 
culture, Climate, &c. By Robert Bakewell, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Plates. 1/. 6s. boards. 

Journal of Ten Months’ Residence in New Zealand. By Richard 
A. Cruse, Esq. Captain in the 84th regiment of foot. 8vo. 9s. 
boards. 

Journal of a Tour in France, in the Years 1816 and 1817. By 
Frances Jane Carey. 8vo. 14s. 

WORKS IN FRENCH. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Vol. I., containing Paul et Vir- 
ginie. pat St Pierre. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Let!res a Isabelle, ou quelqucs Reflexions sur l’Education et la 
Society. Par Madam Adele du Thoii, Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 

Elizabeth : being the First Part of a Series of French Classics, 
with Notes, &c. By L. T. Ventouillac. 18mb. 8s. 


S’o. LXXVIII. will be published in January 1824. 
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Art. I. 1. Remarks on the Declarations of the Allied Powers 
from Verona, By an Englishman. 8vo. London, 1823. 

2. Britannia's Betters to a British Prince, on the Holy t Alliance. 
8 vo. London, 1823. 

8. The Domestic Policy of the British Empire , viewed tn con¬ 
nexion with its ForeigryJnterests. 8vo. London, 1823. 

Tt is curious, for middle-aged persons like us, to look back on 
-L the public history of the last thirty or thirty-five years-— 
on the hopes and disappointments, the fears ana deliverances, 
the revolutions and restorations, which have filled that eventful 
period—and on the strange concatenation and dependency of 
events by which these results hiVe, in so many instances, been 
effected—the fatal triumphs, the glorious disgraces, the disas¬ 
ters that have proved the means of unexampled prosperity ! 
We suppose it is the close of another year which has lea us in¬ 
to this vein of meditation and, though it is to the present 
condition and immediate prospects of the world, rather than to 
its recent history, that we now wish to call the attention of our 
readers, we cannot well enter on the subject without indulging 
ourselves in a brief retrospect of the causes which have brought 
;viis into this condition, and set these prospects before us. 

The drama opened, it must be confessed, with a brilil 
: startling fiourisn-r-the ; new ■ serxetflof' the worhj^ annals 
ushered in with a most captivating prospectus—ad old j 
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of his virtues and talents alone! The work began) too, with in¬ 
trepidity and vigour enough—and there was as little want of 
energy in the execution, as there had been of boldness in the 
design* But the scene was soon overcast. Rash and extrava¬ 
gant experiments were made in all the branches of legislation— 
a passionate and presumptuous spirit of innovation took place of 
the sober spirit of reform—old principles were brought into 
question, as well as old prejudices—and the best established 
maxims of morality and religion were treated with the same 
irreverence as the mere arbitrary institutions of less instructed 
men. Where all standards of opinion were thus destroyed, and 
all authority exploded, there could, of course, be no umpire^u 
the disputes which ensued, but force. Men’s doubts, accord- 
ingly. were-first solved by their passions or their interest,—and 
then tileir dogmas were imposed on others by violence and terror. 
The most atrocious crimes were committed with the most revolt-, 
ing effrontery—and the effects of mutual distrust and apprehen¬ 
sion were to render all alike cruel and perfidious. They pro¬ 
scribed that they might be safe from proscription—and set* the 
example of treachery as their only chance of not being betrayed. 
Obscure men were thus raised, one after another, and at least 
ns much by their fears as their ambition, to precarious and law¬ 
less power, from which they were successively swept down, un- 
Jamented, by the turning of the bloody tide:—till at last a more 
vigorou^system of military rule overawed the sanguinary factions, 
and imposed silence on their crude and turbulent speculations. 

Still there remained the force and the talent that had been 


sublimed from the heated multitude in the course of the great 
experiment; and the scene, though it had lost much of its at¬ 
traction, bad certainly lost nothing of its terror. The revolu¬ 
tionary armies overran the world—and her diplomatic agents 
overreached it. The old tyrannies, nearly as hateful, and far 
less strong, crumbled before their blows* or melted in their 
lightnings. Some truckled, and were insulted—others bullied, 
Were trampled out of existence—and the greater part end- 

; and receiving the contemptuous 
potent and enlightened tyranny, which el-* 
p allthe rest, or sparedthem at its pleasure. 
Pent of Europe then presented a spectacle at 
and firightfal—unbounded insolence on the 
«nmeasured servility on the other ‘—while all the 
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had been generated in the course of these contentions—in the 
first place undoubtedly by the sudden liberation and expansion 
of plebeian talent and ambition in the revolutionary countries, 
and afterwards by the audacity which was inspired by the spirit 
of the times—leading men every where to cast off the trammels 
of old opinions, and to venture on new and bolder methods, with 
an assurance that nothing was impossible to the daring. Bat 
this mighty power was from the beginning more terrible than 
majestic; and, it is miserable to think, was never once employ¬ 
ed in any noble or generous cause. Its aspect from first to 
last, was rapacious, insolent, vindictive—and, with the means of 
regenerating the world, contemplated no higher end than that 
of*subduing it. Nothing was safe from its violence, nothing 
sacred hom its injustice. The wrongs it did were aggravated 
liy insult—and the complaints they provoked answered by 
•mockery and derision ;—national independence was trampled 
on, and national honour profaned. 

At last ‘ vaulting ambition overleaped itself, ’ and the scorner 
of mankind found, that intimidation had not extinguished the 
thirst for revenge. The giant who brooded over the centre of 
Kurope could not grasp both the South and the North with the 
utmost stretch of his bands. The obstinate valour of England, 
with Spain, yet unspoiled of her spirit by Legitimacy, bafiled 
him in the one—the elements, with the stars in their courses, 
fought against him in the other. The love of national indepen¬ 
dence, the sense of national honour, revived in the intermediate 


regions. The downcast Sovereigns took advantage of the sea¬ 
son—and, rcoollecting how tlieir subjects had been begpiled by 
the fair promises of the first revolutionists, and how bitterly 
they had resented the breach of them, addressed themselves at 
once to their pride and their hopes,—‘protested against the despot¬ 
ism of the prevailing system, and held out its continuance as the 
only bar to the universal adoption of liberal institutions. The 
appeal was not made in vain. There was no longer disaffection 
in tlieir armies, or deficiencies in their contingents. One spirit of 
fcegl animated all parties. For the first time there was an honest 
concert among the Sovereigns themselves, who had at last dis¬ 
covered, that it was their first interest to put down the common 
foe, and that by nothing but a sincere union could this be ef¬ 
fected. They banded, therefore, against hhn from the East and 
from the West; and at length succeeded in hearing to the earth 
that enormous fabric of military power by which they hid ao 
long been oppressed. * ' , , 

Then, for a brief season, there was exultation, apd gooffbu- 
mour, and symptoms of cordiality between subjects And rulers, 
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—charters were granted, and constitutions promised; and pro¬ 
fessions Zealously made of a design to separate the gold that had 
been brought to light, and tried in the fires of the Revolution, 
from the dross with which it had been debased. But this was a 
transient and deceitful gleam; and a deeper darkness soon set¬ 
tled on the world. The restored Governments, forgetting how 
much of what they deplored had been owing to their own vices 
and misconduct, manifested a vindictive jealousy of all that had 
been done against them; and seemed inclined to provoke a re¬ 
petition of the insurrections by which they had suffered, by re¬ 
turning to the very follies and abuses by which they had hpeti 
mainly produced. The dread, however, of the past—the ufti- 
mate bad success of the former experiment, and their own con¬ 
tinued concert, enabled them to do this with safety; and they 
used the power which they had thus regained neither with mo¬ 
deration nor mercy. Their charters were revoked—their pro¬ 
mises broken—their amnesties violated—the most ofiensive pre¬ 
tensions were openly put forward—the most revolting prejudices 
countenanced—the smaller states were relentlessly sacrificed— 
and the greater ones, made more formidable by their union, 
assumed a tone of dictation unknown in the history of the world 
—and used it to proclaim the most slavish doctrines, and to nn- 
nounce their purpose to maintain them at the point of the su oul. 

Upon this system they have since acted—and, so far as they 
have gonp, they have been successful. Arbitrary government 
is now maintained all over the Continent of Europe, more open¬ 
ly in theory, and more rigorously in practice, than it was before 
the French Revolution was heard of;—and political freedom is 
more jealously proscribed, and liberal opinions more vindictive¬ 
ly repressed, than in any period of modern history. * The wheel 
4 has come full circle: ’■<—and after the speculations and experi¬ 
ence of thirty-five years, we seem v$ least as far from political 
improvement as we were at the beginning 1 

A hd is this indeed so? Has the troubled and bloody scene pass¬ 
ed before us but as a pageant, to excite our wonder and be for¬ 
gotten t Has this great and agitating drama no moral ? Have 
the errors* and crimes, and sufferings of thirty years taught no 
lessons ?—have the costly experiments in which they have been 
consumed ascertained no truths ? Have the statesmen and phi¬ 
losophers who directed the stormy scene, or the heroes who 
gave movement and glory, lived and died in vain ? Is poli¬ 
tical truth a chimera, and political science a dream ? Are the 
civilized nations of Europe in reality unteachable ?—or has the 
progress .which they have advanced beyond the condition of 
Wbariftni^ already attained its limits*~and is what remains of 
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their destiny to be fulfilled in painful attempts at improvements 
that are never to be attained, and impotent struggles with te- 
buses that must for ever recur ? 

We will not believe it. The affairs rllpWiankind do not re- 
volve in a Circle, but advance in a Spiral f and though they have 
their periods of obscuration, as well as of brightness, tend stea¬ 
dily, in spite of these alternations, and by means of them, to a 
sure consummation of glory. There is, we are firmly persuaded, 
a never-ceasing progress to amelioration; and though each con¬ 
siderable movement is followed by sensible reaction, the system 
moves irresistibly onward; and no advance that is made is ever 
ufterly lost. The years on which we have been looking hack, 
have left indelible traces behind them,—and both truths and er¬ 
rors have been demonstrated, by experiments a great deal too 
impressive to be speedily forgotten.^ The losers and the winners 
• have both been taught by events oT the utmost moment and au¬ 
thority. The governments that have been restored to their old 
forms, have not been restored by any means to their old condi¬ 
tion ;—and though the dispositions of the rulers may be the 
same, the circumstances in which they are placed are essentially 
different. They feel this, too, in spite of themselves; and be- 
gin already to accommodate themselves to the new necessity. 
A great lesson, in short, has been taught to all nations. They 
who receive it most willingly, will profit the most by it;—but 
its first lines, at least, are impressed on the most reluctant, and 
must produce a corresponding change on the conduct of all. It 
is to the nature of this change, and of the other changes to 
which it must ultimately lead, that we wish now to direct the 
attention of our readers. 


It would be shutting our eyes to the objects that press most 
importunately upon them, not to admit, that the first and im¬ 
mediate effect of the change to which we have alluded, is unfa¬ 
vourable to political freedom. It is a fact no less certain than 
lamentable, that the Governments of continental Europe are at 
this moment more truly arbitrary in principle and practice than 
thpy ever were before;—and that it is most likely that they will 
continue for some ttme to be administered on these principles. 
That part of the world is now in \t% aphelion from die Star of 
Liberty, and has not yety; perhaps, reached the point of great¬ 
est obscuration: But we still belieye, not only that it will in 
into ureater brikhtness than ever, but that its 
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The first, undoubtedly, is the intimate uniqn they hate farm* 


$ among themselves for the purpose of supporting theseprin- 
Iples,—the discover^ they have made, that it is better^ for ‘ 
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tni^ 'the- liberties of their p$6pie?matt^ 

to fight %ith each Otherrdr the mere enlargement of their do¬ 
minions. The detestable conspiracy into which they have en- 
teredi nnder the blasphemous name of the Holy Alliance, is 
‘the great cause and support of the tyrannical maxims upon 
which eabh now thinks lie may safely proceed to administer his 
government and so long as they look upon increase of jlfer- 
sonal power,'and security in practical tyranny, as of more value 
than mere increase of territory, or of foreign influence, so lort|£ 
it is not impossible, that this impious confederacy may con* 
tinue. / ' v ' ■' 

Another great source of the strength and present safety of 
these governments, is, the general diffusion of improvements in 
the art of war, and the maintenance and equipment of armies; 
-—by means of which, a much smaller force is capable of keep-> 
ing in awe a larger population,-—and at the same time a limited 
revenue enabled to maintain more numerous forces. * l 

These, we think, are the immediate and occasional causes of 
the confidence and apparent security with which arbitrary power 
lias been recently proclaimed as the only legitimate spring of 
European government. But there is another, mid a mOre omi¬ 
nous cause, Which is only beginning to operate, and threatens 
to exercise a more durable influence in support of the same sys¬ 
tem,—though still more likely in the end to counterwork the 
purposes for which it has been called into action,—and this is* 
the id^rqved knowledge and policy of the absolute governments 
tte^bves, and'their gradual correction of all abuses which do 
liferiri&rto "Maintain' their desjmtism—a topic which both de* 
sekvei^ and requires a little more:development. : 

i^vfernments have hithertobeen singularlyignorant 
and more than one half of the abuses’ which make 
then^ ^dlp Us in the eyes of ■ their subjects,ba*e hadnoinnUe^ 
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that, either tlie oppressors or the oppressed can ever prove a 
match for freemen in the virtues end talents which ore the ofl*- 
spring of liberty alone, it is nevertheless true, that the eyes of 
the rulers have at last been opened on their own nakedness and 
weakness, and that great efforts are making, and will be made, to 
secure to the cause of tyranny some part of those advantages, 
which the spread of intelligence and general multiplication of 
talents have lately conferred on all other institutions. 1 he ef¬ 
fects of this will soon become apparent in every department of 
their proceedings. They will employ better casuists and more 
ingenious sophists, to defend their proceedings-—they will have 
spYes of more activity and intelligence, and agents of corruption 
more crafty and acute, than they have hitherto thought it necessary 
to retain in their service. But principally, and above all, they will 
endeavour to rectify those gross errors in their interior administra- 
.tion, which are a source at once of weakness and discontent ; and 
by the correction of which, they will infallibly extend and multiply 
their resources, while they cut off’ one fruitful spring of disaffec¬ 
tion. They will not only seek therefore to improve the economical 
part of their government, and to amend the laws and usages 
by which the wealth and industry of the people are affected, but 
they will seek to conciliate their good will,, by mitigating all 
those grievances from which they themselves derive rib advan¬ 
tage, and which may be redressed without at all advancing the 
people in their pretensions to the character of freemen. They 
will construct roads and canals therefore—and encourage agri¬ 
culture and manufactures, and reform the laws of trade—and a- 
bolish local and subordinate oppressions—and endow seminaries 
of education, and inculcate a reverence for religion, and pa¬ 
tronize academies of art:—And all this good they will do, at the 
instigation of that more enlightened, but more determined hosti¬ 
lity to popular rights, by which they are now professedly ac¬ 
tuated, and with a view merely to these two plain consequences. 
In theyfotf place, that, by increasing die wealth and population 
of their subjects, they may be enabled to draw from them larger 
taxes and supplies, and to recruit greater armies to uphold theft 
tyrannical pretensions :—And, in the second place, that by keep- 

>le in otlier respects in a comfortable 
better change of reconciling them, . 
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Qn the strength then of these improvements, and taking ad¬ 
vantage at last of that civilization and intelligence which had 
formerly been their surest corrective, the arbitrary governments 
of the present day proposed to become more arbitrary, and 
more adverse to popular institutions than ever-—and to wage a 
fiercer and more acrimonious war on the principles of liberty, 
^ith weapons which liberty could alone have furnished, and 
whichflave scarcely ever yet been employed but in her cause. 
The great strength and hope of freedom was formerly the progres¬ 
sive information and improvement of the body of the people,—ob¬ 
tained chiefly by the influence of the measure of freedom they had 
gained, and acting alternately as the cause and the effect of "its 
increase: But the new policy of despotism has taught it to avail 
itself of these very circumstances, for the advancement of its 
own sinister interests'—to enlist those arts which are the child¬ 
ren of liberty, in unnatural hostility against her—and to per- 
wert what has hitherto been regarded as her best aliment and. 
protection, into the main instrument of her destruction. E- 
conomical improvements, therefore, with political intolerance- 
snore protection to private rights, with more restrictions on 
public ones—melioration in municipal laws, and corruption in 
the constitution—less discontent among the lower people, and 
more tyranny in the government—more luxury, in short, and 
less freedom—are what we must expect to see more and more 
conspicuously for some years to come, as the first fruits of that 
more refined and insidious system, on which the circumstances 
of the times have visibly driven the governments of which we 
have been speaking. . . . 

No man can look, indeed, to their recent proceedings, with¬ 
out seeing that such is their plan of policy. France, heading a 
crusade against national independence, and announcing a creed 
of unqualified despotism, is full of schools, and engineers and 
fihsmciers—and gives up the proudest of her palaces to dignify 
the display of her most homely manufactures. In Germany, 
new towns and, villages and cotton-spinning establishments rise 
every where by the aide of new barracks ana prisons; and other 
trades dfre encouraged, to give more effectual encouragement* to 
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dictive and low-minded of the confederates—Austria, who baa 
her Italian dungeons full of men of virtue and talent, for suspif 
cions of liberal opinions—who proscribes all political discussion, 
in speech or by writing, by the most brutal severities*—who 
pursues the victims of her unmanly tyranny into their foreign 
asylums f—who recalls her travelling nobility by threats of 
confiscation, and rewards them, on their return, by arbitrary 
arrestseven this Austria is making efforts to conciliate and 
multiply the lower classes from whom her armies are recruited, 
by regulations for the improvement of agriculture and manu¬ 
factures, and large and judicious expenditure, even in Italy, 
updzi works of public utility, roads, canals, and all-tbe enginery 
o£ irrigation. The policy, in short, is manifest, and is beginning 
to take effect. There is now less risk of insurrection in those 
countries than there has been for the last thirty years; and their 
. governments are likely enough, if they can only act up to the 
principles on which they have begun, to go on for some time in. 


♦ The punishment of political libel, or verbal sedition, in Austrian 
Italy, is, for the first offence, the carcere duro for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod,—which signifies solitary confinement in a dungeon, without light, 
except for half an hour in the day, when the bread and water are 
supplied, with the indulgence of irons of moderate weight, and straw 
to sleep on. For the second offence, the carcere durisdmo, in which 
light and food are supplied but once in two days, and the patient is 
loaded With irons as heavy as can be used without immediate danger 
to life, and fastened in such a position as to be totally precluded 
from lying down, and only allowed to seek repose by sitting or lean¬ 
ing on a pillar of stone. These punishments, we have been assured, 
have been rigorously inflicted for the last two years—tlieir strict 
execution ascertained by ocular inspection of persons of the very 
highest rank—and magistrates censured and degraded for yielding to 
the smallest relaxation 


f A great number of meritorious and accomplished individuals 
have been lately obliged to fly from Geneva upon the imperative re¬ 
quisition ,of Austria* who did not hesitate, it is stud, distinctly to 
intimate to that insulted republic, that if the proscribed persons were 
not ordered out of her territory, a military force should march into 
it, and make them prisoners in the heart of her city. , Not content¬ 
ed, too,, with I&rljcriiig; : ;all works that treated of political matters ' 
within own dominions, this usurping power has also insisted on 
' inbptibiic of Geneva adopting th^ eatne re« 

and ufidisguisedmenace of lawlessfiwrce.has 
, g^aiiyj i yp^rtubate State to pass' a tem- 
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a tolerably safe course of defiance to all claims of right, and all 
sorts of popular interference. 

But in what way is the experiment to end—and what is the 
compensation that is ultimately to be made for the present se¬ 
curity and imposing attitude of arbitrary power ? 

• We would answer, in tiie first place, that the improvements 
which are actually making, though for sinister ends, are a great 
good in themselves, and add manifestly to the mass of human 
comfort and happiness^ We must not quarrel with actions that 
have such results, by inquiring too anxiously into their motives, 
Knaves, who are honest only because they think it the best 
policy, are better, at all events, than knaves who have not ytt 
learned that lesson; and selfish men, who are beneficent from 
vanity, are very nearly as useful in society as those who are so 
from kindness. But the true answer is, that the men who are 


now treated with justice in some things, must by and by be so 
treated in- all things; and that, whether those who so treat them 
shall be trained along with them or not, to such an extension of 
their principles, the result is equally inevitable, and the present 
preparatory discipline can ultimately forward no other end. 

The present absolute governments must cither persist in their 
new policy of partial and subordinate reformations, or abandon 
it, and recur to the old ruinous abuses. The most bigotted and 
ignorant will probably try the latter experiment, in some mo¬ 
ment of passion or supposed necessity—and this will be the first 
practical exposition of the true and genuine effects of the expe¬ 
riment which they had begun. Nor can any one doubt for an in¬ 
stant what these effects will be. Men accustomed to the enjoy¬ 
ment of certain rights and comforts, will be far more discon¬ 
tented and clamorous when they are withdrawn, than if they 
had never been allowed to possess them. If the system is to bet 
discontinued, therefore, so much the worse for the rnlersi Its 
eflecf^iitbe? to make their subjects far more inclined to robef-sr 
lion tbaja>:ff it bad never been tried; and its apparently lulling* 
^peratiM^ amost formidable cause ofex* 

istnbst f^ely, that iilrill, to a * 
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less true, that men to whom their rights have been conceded 
in one department, arc the most formidable petitioners for their 
concession in others—that it is more difficult to do justice by 
halves, than to withhold it altogether—and that, where right 
and icason are with the people, any partial sacrifices made to 
them a»c so far from allaying their appetite, that they serve only 
to excite and inflame it. They form but the leaven which sets 
the whole mass in more active fermentation—conquests that 
add to their means of farther conquest—interests that arc accu¬ 
mulated to their capital—votes gained or neutralized that are of 
value chiefly for contests that are yet to come. 

But the matter does not stand upon metaphors-—but upon 
plain fact and experience. Men first de>hc subsistence—►pro* 
perty—and some sort of security for both. Till they have at* 
tained these for themselves, they have no leisure to think of the 
•rights of others, or of their own rights, to think, to speak, or 
to act in matters of less immediate concernment. Till then, 
they can scarcely be said to have attained the qualifications of 
political agents;—and though they may be easily stirred to tu* 
multuary movements, have generally neither interest nor intelli¬ 
gence to conceive or to assert their rights as members of a com* 
mUnity. With property, however, and the means of acquiring 
it, comes the feeling of these rights, and the capacity and habit 
of reasoning which leads irresistibly, and by a very short pro* 
cess, to their full development. When a man has once come 
to a full sense of his right to retain his property against any 
private claimant, till a sufficient reason is shown for porting with 
it, he comes almost instinctively to feel the same right to ques¬ 
tion the title of the government to interfere with his possessions; 
anti when called on for contributions for what he is told is the 
public benefit, is apt to require evidence of the public having 
any interest in the exaction; and to conclude, that the public 
alone can legally determine what is for public utility. These 
feelings ate still more strongly raised, if, in addition to pecuni¬ 
ary contributions, personal services and sufferings are required 
of,him in behalf of the government;—and more strongly yet, 
if distinctions are made among those who are liable to such cx- 
aCttons—if one class of persons is exempted in whole or in part 
-**and if those same persons have the exclusive enjoyment of 
certain honours end emoluments which government is in the ha+ 
bit of bestowing. 

ft require* AO Study or systematic instruction to bring mem 
to those feelings and Opinions. They arise naturally and uni* 
vdvaatiy among all persons who have property anddntelligpGB 
enough to extend their thoughts beyond the care 



subsistence—and plainly lead at once to the assertion of political 
rights in their broadest and most comprehensive sense—a rights 
on the part of the public, to controul in some shape or other, 
the exaction and application of the funds which the public sup¬ 
plies—-and, on the part of individuals, to share equally in the pro¬ 
tection and benefits which the government has the power of dis¬ 
pensing. It is the refusal or privation of those rights which pro¬ 
perly constitutes an arbitrary government-and therefore, when 
such governments take measures for promoting the wealth arid in¬ 
struction of their people, they are plainly laying the foundation 
of claims by which their own absolute power must be subverted. 
When they have attained to this condition, they will be less 
liable indeed to break out into riot and violent insurrection— 


but they will be more sure to insist on rights to which they feel 
their claim to be irresistible. They will show more judgment 
both in the ends at which they aim, and the means they take to* 
compass them;—and, above all, will be more resolute in their 
prosecution of them, precisely as they are more temperate in their 
views, and more assured of ultimate success. So certain indeed 
is the connexion between wealth and intelligence in the* body of 
the people, and freedom in the constitution of the government, 
that the one may safely be taken at any time as a practical mea¬ 
sure or exponent of the other—and that the surest as well as the 
safest way of inspiring any people with a love of liberty, is td 
direct our first attention to the general cultivation of their un¬ 
derstandings, and the establishment of those habits of industry 
which lead to wealth and independence. If these can ever be 
introduced, the love of liberty will spontaneously arise—and with 
it the power, and tbe consciousness of power, to give effect to 
its dictates. ■ . ■■ ■ 


The history of the world shows, that whenever men attain 
any such degree of comfort and security, as e&empts them from 
the daily necessity of servile drudgery, and gives them the 
means of acting in concert and society, they immediately form 
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fore, among the triumphs of reason and justice over prejudice 
and sinister or mistaken interests,—and nothing is so certain as 
that one such triumph always paves the way for another, and that 
the general reason which has overthrown one set of errors and 
prejudices, becomes more able and more eager to cope with those 
that may remain. It is impossible to give a nation the use of the 
faculty of reason, and to prevent them from employ ing it on the 
subjects that interest and concern them most nearly. It is im¬ 
possible to make them feel and understand their rights as to 
one class of persons, and yet keep them in ignorance or indif¬ 
ference as to others. If they once have the principle, they 
cadnot be prevented from making its full and true application. 
You cannot couch their cataracts, and unseal their eyes, and 
yet tell them that they must not sec the most conspicuous and 
interesting parts of creation. You cannot acknowledge their 
•claim to their baser rights, and yet think of strengthening your 
resistance to their demands for the higher. You cannot teach 
them to expect and compel justice from each other, and yet 
to submit to injustice from you. You cannot, in short, give 
them good laws, and yet insist on their living under a vile con¬ 
stitution. It is certain, therefore, that all those partial reforms, 
which are intended to bribe the people into acquiescence in ty¬ 
ranny, and render usurpation popular, can ultimately have no 
other effect than to make them more desirous of that general 
reform which implies the downfal of tyranny—and to increase, 
in the same proportion, their power to execute their desires. ' 
So much with regard to the people : As for the rulers, the 
speculation may not be so certain. But we do not think it ab¬ 
solutely romantic to hope, that the habit of doing justice in part 
may reconcile them to doing it entirely;—that having experi¬ 
enced the advantages of yielding in so far to the spirit and in¬ 
telligence of the times, they may come by degrees to yield to it 
altogether. Having found it both safe and pleasant to sacrifice 
certain prejudices, they may he encouraged to venture on the 
sacrifice'mothers; ana havmg already discovered that they can 
live in wealth and dignity, although they have abandoned the 
prerogative of purveyance or arbitrary, confiscation, they may 
come in time to discover, that their best power isnot inconsistent 
with: the liberties of. their people, and that 
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be expected to resign it but on compulsion; and those who 
have any chance of acquiring it may always be suspected of a 
disposition to hazard a good deal for its attainment. There is 
one consideration, however, which we think may be supposed, 
without extravagance, to have ultimately some weight in recon¬ 
ciling arbitrary monarch* to constitutional control,—and that 
Is, that in civilized countries and important affairs, they know 
well enough that they really must submit to the control of 
somebody, —and may learn, at last, that it is both more digni¬ 
fied and more comfortable to submit to that of the general sense 
and wisdom of the natipn, by conforming to which they must ac¬ 
quire popularity and personal influence, than to that of a junta of 
ignorant favourites and presumptuous councillors, who must •al¬ 
ways run a great risk of exposing them to odium, disaster, and 
contempt. We do not know how it may be in JD&homy or 
Ashantee, where the personal will of the sovereign is said to be 
literally the law; but even in Turkey and Russia, the Emperor 
is not independent of control; arid in the civilized parts of Eu- 
tdpc, and under governments where the interference of‘the 
people is most jealously excluded, the monarch is daily obliged 
to submit his own wishes and opinions to those of his courtiers 


and advisers. Now, these worthy persons, when they do ven¬ 
ture thus to cross the royal pleasure, do it most commonly 
UpoU some vague and imperfect apprehension ofthenecessity of 
not running too violently against the current of public opinion, 
of which, however, they generally know almost as little as their 
master,—and consequently, nine times out of ten, thwart and 
offend him, only to bring him into new perplexities. In such 
circumstances, we really do not think it too much to surmise, 
that these unconstitutional rulers, finding that they cannot be 
absolute in reality) should come to prefer the safe and ho¬ 
nourable* control of a national representation to the secret 
and ignoble domination of a few interested and incapable ibdi- 
-tfi&uals, who use them as disr«^q||j^ 

■ tb&tt ilio most popular coun¬ 
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formation that may enable them to discharge their duties suffi¬ 
ciently. Symptoms of this, we think, are already apparent in 
most of the courts of Europe. The ambitious part of the no¬ 
blesse are already putting themselves to school, with a degree of 
labour and industry from which their fathers would have re¬ 
volted with disdain; and even Princes of the blood are begin¬ 
ning to think it necessary to know something beyond the fa¬ 
shionable games of hazard and address, or the arts of personal 
intrigue. This, of itself, will be a great gain to the country; 
but its chief benefit is in its tendency still farther and uncon¬ 
sciously to enlighten and liberalise that whole caste '.of persons 
by*whom the absolute governments must for some time be ad¬ 
ministered; and not only to prepare them to acquiesce peaceably 
in inevitable changes, but to enable them so to read the mani¬ 
fest signs of the times as to avoid fatal struggles by prudent 
. concessions, and substantially to cooperate with the opposite in¬ 
terests in the state in a wise adjustment of differences, which 
obstinacy might render irreconcilable. 

We must not venture, we fear, to pursue these speculations 
any farther; and enough, probably, has been said to explain 
the views we entertain of the new policy of the arbitrary go*- 
vernments, and of the results which we think it is preparing. 
There is one objection, however, which suggests itself too ob¬ 
viously to the whole scheme of our observations* to admit of our 
passing it over without notice; and to which we refer the more 
wiltingly» because it leads to some material illustrations of our 
doctrine, which we could not so well have introduced in any 
other connection. If despotism is growing so wise, it may be 
asked, How is it really worse than constitutional government?' 
If nations are secured in their civil rights, of what substantial 
value are political ones ? and why predict and provoke revolu¬ 
tions^ with ah their risks and horrors, for the sake of a name 
and chimera? ■ ■ ■" 

Nowy to ihisj We answer, in the first place, that the possession 
of political rights, the consciousness of freedom, independence# 
ana a share or self-government, is in itself a great pleasure; ana 
leadthifo manyother enjoyments and exertions, which are at 
0 *lcede%htful ■.. to theindividual and profitableto the commu¬ 
nity. -1^e^have.ngt ;tin3^! at present fully to develop and illus* 

■ can .we: 'suppose-"it ■ necessary, at least for 
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sulfation with those whose interests they were to aflect, and sub¬ 
stantially by their authority. There would necessarily be 
less discontent and disorder, therefore, under the one system 
than under the other; and though the law were actually the 
same, men would submit much more cheerfully and happily to 
rules of their own making, than to the mandates of an absolute 
master, however enlightened and benevolent. 

But the true answer is, that there can never be such good 
laws, and such good execution of them, under an absolute as 
under a free government; that without political rights there 
can be no security lor civil ones; and that it is the feeling and 
experience of this, more even than the instinctive love of inde¬ 
pendence, and impatience of subjection to an equal, that has, 
in all ages, impelled men to contend, amidst the applauses of 
their kind, and against the most fearful odds, for the vindication 
of their political liberties. The education of absolute monarchs 
is hot likely to make them very wise or industrious or benevo¬ 
lent ; and the chance plainly is, that the greater number will be 
distinguished for the opposite qualities. But if we cquld en¬ 
sure to alt the thrones of the Continent a succession of Tituses 


and An ton in es, we should not be at all nearer any security for a 
wise adm inistration. A popular government, however, dors ensure 
at all times a mass of wisdom ana information for the management; 
of its affairs, in comparison with which any possible attainments 
of the most highly gifted individual must always be insignifi¬ 
cant ; and not only brings to bear upon every department of its 
business the talents and experience of those who are most con¬ 
versant with it, but affords to all an assurance that such infor¬ 


mation has been obtained. It must always be the interest of 
any country, that all the knowledge and energy it contains 
should be employed in the enactment of its l&wsand the admi- 
nistration of its government; and that the measures adopted by 
its rulers should be conformable to die general opinion of its 
inhabitants. Now, it is the great virtue of a representative le- 
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to do any thing but what was conformable to the wishes and 
opinions of their subjects, why not give them an opportunity 
at least of making these opinions authentically known ?—why 
not bind themselves to comply with them?—why not legalize 
and divide their power, in short, with the representatives of the 
nation, who might assist them with their advice, and share with 
them the responsibility of the execution ? The truth ip, they 
neither contemplate nor wish for any such conformity; and 
though, in a season of alarm, and upon a narrow view of the 
consequences, the}' now propose, in some respects, to better the 
condition of their subjects, they are neither likely to pursue 
tl>i? policy steadily and consistently, nor to hesitate about aban¬ 
doning it entirely, as soon as they discover that it threatens ul¬ 
timately to impair any of their darling prerogatives. The time 
probably never will come, when it will be safe for them to trace 
back their steps, and entirely to undo what they are now doing; 
but they will infallibly tamper with the system which they dare 
not openly abandon, and interfere so often, for the gratification 
ofj their own passions, or the vanity and cupidity of their favou¬ 
rites, even with the economical projects they now profess to fa¬ 
vour, as to prevent in a great degree the practical good they 
might have effected, and thoroughly to convince their subjects, 
thgt, until they have their rights settled by law, and made inde¬ 
pendent of the will of the government, there is no reasonable se¬ 
curity, cither for their continuance, or for their being fairly and 
equally awarded while they remain. The system, in short, will 
be most imperfectly and inconsistently administered; and, 
though we trust it will have operation enough to raise up a spi¬ 
rit of liberty, which nothing but reform can lay again, we have 
not the least apprehension that it will so exemplify the possible 
excellence of tyranny, as to make men enamoured of its bounty, 
or convinced that, for the substantial purposes of life, political 
freedom is but a troublesome superfluity. 

We have but one other observation to make before we con¬ 
clude. It has often been remarked, that genius and energy of 
character, nay, even that the nobler and more intellectual kinds 
of industry, are never found to thrive in any but a free coun¬ 
try, or to form in any other circumstances the basis of a na¬ 
tional character. The observation is as old as Aristotle, and all 
subsequent experience has confirmed it. The fact, indeed, is 
quite certain, and the reason of it sufficiently obvious. Where 
the most animating subjects are interdicted, genius feels in per¬ 
petual dread of rebuke,, and disdains to display itself even on 
those that are permitted; and, while an insulting and impassable 
\thie career of plebeian ambition, all the heroic 

VOL. XXXIX. HO. 78. U 
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energies of the character arc repressed and extinguished. Even 
in mechanics, in trade and manufactures, the higher spirit of 
enterprise will not be exerted if the higher rewards of distinc¬ 
tion and political importance be withheld. The successful 
merchant, in this country—the inventive engineer—the ingeni¬ 
ous chemist—the founders of Sovereign companies—the disco¬ 
verers of steam-engines and safety-lamps, are stimulated in their 
meritorious labours by the personal honours, as well as the solid 
wealth to which they aspire, and look forward, not only to a 
station of equality in the very highest society, but to a seat in 
the Legislature of their country, and to titular dignities that 
rank them with the aristocracy of the land. It is only, in short, 
in a free country, that there is either encouragement for useful 
enterprise, or security for the reward of perseverance. But we 
will not be tempted to enlarge further on these topics. The 
time has been, even since the commencement of our labours, 
when we should have been ashamed to have insisted so anxious¬ 
ly on truths so elementary,—and now we shall not be surprised 
to find that they are considered as paradoxes ! 

In all that we have now said, we have referred only to the ab¬ 
solute governments of the Continent, and to those chiefly who 
have associated themselves under the tide of the Holy Alliance. 
To England, we confidently trust, the letter of our observations 
never will be applicable. But even there, there is much to 
which the spirit of them may be applied. We, too, are begin¬ 
ning a new era of economical reform, under the patronage of 
the most jealous opponents of popular rights ; and it is not to 
be doubted, that the credit and popularity which they expect to 
derive from their new and compulsory liberality in matters of 
trade and internal regulation, will be employed to strengthen 
their hands in resisting all proposals for political reform, and in 
weakening and undermining the democratical parts of the con¬ 
stitution. We are far from insinuating, that they have adopted 
these improvements merely for the purpose of gaining this Sup¬ 
port to their Tory principles. They have been forced upon 
them, we do not doubt, by a sincere, though somewhat tardy 
conviction of their expediency; and if any thing could add to 
the honest satisfaction, with which we look forward to their ac¬ 
tual adoption t it would be the recollection, that they were first ' 
suggested by that party in the State to which we have always 
professed our attachment, and had long to encounter the bigot- 
ted opposition of many of their present supporters. We hope 
we may be permitted to regard this as an augury of their future 
conversion on points still more important; and, at all events, 
we trust that the recollection of it will cooperate with the can** 
tions and warnings we have now presumed to offer, in indue- 
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ing the public to look with some distrust on arguments against 
the principle of reform, from persons who are now practical 
reformers—and to judge somewhat favourably of the merits of 
a cause, to which the most enlightened and powerful of its 
original enemies have been compelled to proclaim their con¬ 
version. 


Act. II. 1 , A Letter to the Right Honourable Robert Peel, one 
of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, Sfc. §c. 6 fc. 
oi 4 Prison Labour. By John IIeaduam, M.A., Chairman 
of the Quarter-sessions for the North Riding of the County 
df York. London. Hatchard & Son. 1823. 

2. Information and Observations, respecting the proposed Im¬ 
provements at York Castle. Printed by Order of-the Com¬ 
mittee of Magistrates, September, 1823. 

T r r*has been the practice, all over England, for these last fifty 
years, # not to compel prisoners to work before guilt was 
proved. Within these last three or four years, however, the 
magistrates of the North Riding of Yorkshire, considering it 
improper to support any idle person at the county expense, 
have resolved, that prisoners committed to the House of Cor¬ 
rection for trial, and requiring county support, should work 
for their livelihood; and no sooner was the tread-mill brought 
into fashion, than that machine was adopted in the North Rid¬ 
ing as the species of labour by which such prisoners were to 
earn their maintenance. If these magistrates did not consi¬ 
der themselves empowered to burthen the county rates for the 
support of prisoners before trial, who would not contribute to 
support themselves, it does not appear, from the publication 
of the Reverend Chairman of the Sessions, that any opinions 
of Counsel were taken as to the legality of so putting prison¬ 
ers to-work,-or of refusing them riiaintenancc if they chose 
to be idle ; but the magistrates themselves decided that such was 
the'law of the land. Thirty miles off, however, the law of the 
land was differently interpreted ; and in the Castle of York large 
sums were annually expended in the maintenance of idle pri¬ 
soners before trial, and paid by the different Ridings, without 
remonstrance or resistance, f 


* fteadlam, p. 6. 

•f We mention the case of the North Riding, to convince our 
readers that the practice of condemning prisoners to work before 
trial, has existed in some parts of England ; for, in questions like this, 
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Such was the state of affairs in the county of York before the 
enactment of the recent Prison bill. After that period, enlarge¬ 
ments and alterations were necessary in the county jail; and it 
was necessary also for these arrangements, that the magistrates 
should know whether or not they were authorized to maintain 
such prisoners at the expense of the county, as, being account¬ 
ed able, and unwilling to work, still claimed the county allow¬ 
ance. To questions proposed upon these points to three Bar¬ 
risters, the following answers were returned. 

‘ 2dly,—I am of opinion, that the Magistrates are empowered, and 
are compelled to maintain, at the expense of the County, such pri¬ 
soners before trial as are able to work, unable to maintain themselves, 
and not willing to work; and that they have not the power of com¬ 
pelling such prisoners to work, either at the tread-mill, or any other 
species of labour. * J. Gurney. * 

* Lincoln-Inn Fields , 2d September , 1823.’ 

* I think the magistrates are empowered under the tenth section 1 , 

(explained by the 37th and 38th) to maintain prisoners before trial, 
who are able to work, unable to maintain themselves by their own 
means, or by employment which they themselves can procure, and 
not willing to work; and I think also, that the words “ shall be law¬ 
ful ” in that section, do not leave them a discretion on the subject, 
but are compulsory. Such prisoners can only be employed in prison 
labour with their own consent : and it cannot be intended that the 
Justices may force such consent, by withholding from them the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, if they do not give it. Even those who are con¬ 
victed, cannot be employed at tike tread-mill, which I consider as a 
species of severe labour. ‘ J. Parke. ’ 

* September kth, 1823.’ * 

* 2d, —As to the point of compelling prisoners confined on criminal 
charges, and receiving relief from the magistrates, to reasonable la¬ 
bour ; to that of the tread-mill for instance, in which, when properly 
conducted, there is nothing severe or unreasonable; had the ques¬ 
tion arisen prior to the late Act, I should with confidence have said, 
I thought the magistrates had a compulsory power in this respect. 
Those who cannot live without relief in a gaol, cannot live without 
labour out of it. Labour then is their avocation. Nothing is so injuri¬ 
ous to the morals and habits of the prisoner as the indolence prevar 
lent in prisons ; nothing so injurious to good order in the prison. The 
analogy between this and other cases of public support is exceeding¬ 
ly strong; one may almost consider it a general principle, that those 
who live at the charge of the community shall, as far as they are able, 
give the community a Compensation through their labour. But the 

we have always found it more difficult to prove the existence of the 
facts, than to prove that they were mischievous and unjust. 
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question does not depend on mere abstract reasoning: The Stat. 19, 
Ch, % ch. 4-, sec. 1. entitled an “ Act for relief of poor prisoners, and 
setting them on work, ” speaks of persons committed for felony and 
other misdemeanors to the common gaol, who many times perish be¬ 
fore trial; and then proceeds as to setting poor prisoners on work. 
'Then Stat. 31. G. 3. 46. sec. 13. orders money to be raised for such 
prisoners of every description, as, being confined within the said gaols, 
or other places of confinement, arc not able to work. A late Stat. 
(52. G. 3. c. 160.) orders parish relief to such debtors on mesne pro¬ 
cess in gaols, not county gaols, as are not able to support them¬ 
selves ; but says nothing of finding or compelling work. Could it be 
doubted, that if the Justices were to provide work, and the prisoner 
refused it, such debtors might, like any other parish paupers, be re¬ 
fused the relief mentioned by the statute ? In all the above cases, the 
authority to insist on the prisoner’s labour, as the condition and con¬ 
sideration of relief granted him, is, I think, either expressed or neces- 
• sarily implied; and thus, viewing the subject, 1 think it was in the 
power of magistrates, prior to the late statute, to compel prisoners, 
subsisting in all or in part on public relief, to work at the tread-mill. 
The objection commonly made is, that prisoners prior to trial, are to 
be accounted innocent, and to be detained, merely that they may be 
secured for trial; to this the answer is obvious, that the labour is nei¬ 
ther meant as a punishment or a disgrace, but simply as a compensa¬ 
tion for the relief, at their own request, afforded them. Under the 
present Statute, I however have no doubt, that poor prisoners are 
entitled to public support, and that there can be no compulsory la¬ 
bour prior to trial. The two Statutes adverted to (19. Ch. 2. 4. and 
21. G. 3.) are, as far as this subject is concerned, expressly repealed. 
The Legislature then had in contemplation, the existing power of 
magistrates, to order labour before trial, and having it in contempla¬ 
tion, repeals it; substituting (sec. 38.) a power of setting to labour 
only sentenced persons. The X3th rule too (p. 777) speaks of labour 
as connected with convicted prisoners, and sec. 37, speaks in general 
terms of persons committed for trial, as labouring with their own con¬ 
sent, In opposition to these clauses, 1 think it impossible to speak 
of implied power, or power founded on general reasoning or analogy. 
$6 strong, however, are the arguments in favour of a more extended 
authority in Justices of the Peace, that it is scarcely to be doubted, 
that Parliament, on a calm revision of the subject, would be willing 
to restore, in a more distinct manner than it has hitherto been enact¬ 
ed, a general discretion on the subject. Were this done, there is one 
observation I will venture to make, which is, that should some unfor¬ 
tunate association of ideas render the tread-mill a matter of igno¬ 
miny to poramon feelings, an enlightened magistracy would scarcely 
compel an untried.prisoner to a species of labour which would dis¬ 
grace him in his own mind, arid in that of the public. 

‘ S. W. Nicola. 
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In consequence, we believe, of these opinions, the North 
Riding magistrates* on the 18th of October (the new bill com¬ 
mencing on the 1 st of September), passed the following resolu¬ 
tion—‘ That persons committed for trial, who are able to work, 
‘ and have the means of employment offered them by the visit- 
6 ing Magistrates, by which they may earn their support, but 
* who obstinately refuse to work, shall be allowed bread and 
‘ water onlv. ’ 

By this resolution they admit, of course, that the counsel are 
right in their intepretation of the present law; and that magis¬ 
trates arc forced to maintain prisoners before trial who do /jot 
choose to work. The magistrates say, however, by their reso¬ 
lution, that the food shall be of the plainest and liumbldst 
kind, bread and water; meaning, of course, that such prisoners 
should have a sufficient quantity of bread and water, or other¬ 
wise the evasion of the law would be in tliq highest degree mean 
and reprehensible. But. it is impossible to suppose any such 
thing to be intended by gentlemen so highly respectable. Their 
intention is not that idle persons before trial shall starve, but 
that they shall have barely enough of the plainest food, for the 
support, of life and health. 

Mr Headlam has written a pamphlet, to show that the old 
law was very reasonable and proper; that it is quite right that 
prisoners before trial, who are able to support themselves, but'un- 
willing to work, should be compelled to work, and at the tread¬ 
mill, or that all support should be refused them. We are en¬ 
tirely of an opposite opinion; and maintain, that it is neither 
legal nor expedient to compel prisoners before trial to work at 
the tread-mill, or at any species of labour, and that those 
who refuse to work should be supported upon a plain heal¬ 
thy diet. Wo impute no sort of blame to the magistrates of 
the North Riding, or to Mr Headlam, their Chairman. We 
have no doubt but that they thought their measures the wisest 
and the best for correcting evil, and that they adopted them in 
pursuance of what they thought to be their duty. Nor do we 
enter into any discussion with Mr Headlam, as Chairman of a 
Quarter-sessions, but as the writer of a pamphlet. It is only 
in his capacity of author that we have any thing to do with 
him. In answering the arguments of Mr Headlam, we shall 
notice, at the same time* a few other observations common¬ 
ly resorted to in defence of a system which we believe to be 
extremely pernicious, and pregnant with the worst conse¬ 
quences ; and so thinking, we contend against it, and in sup¬ 
port of the law as it now stands* 

We will not dispute with Mr Headlajn, whether his export 
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tion of the old law is right or wrong; because time cannot be 
more unprofitably employed than in hearing gentlemen, who 
are not lawyers, discuss points of law. We dare to say Mr 
Headlani knows as much of the laws of his country as magis¬ 
trates in general do; but he will pardon us for believing, that tor 
the moderate sum of three guineas, a much better opinion of what 
the law is now, or was then, can be purchased, than it is in the 
power of Mr Headlani, or of any county magistrate, to give for 
nothing —Cuilibet in arte sna credendum est. It is concerning the 
expediency of such laws, and upon that point alone, that we are 
at.issue with Mr Headlam ; and do not let this gentleman sup¬ 
pose it to be any answer to our remarks to state what is done in 
tlfe prison in which he is concerned, now the law is altered. 
The question is, whether he is right or wrong in his reasoning 
upon what the law ought to be; we wish to hold out such rca- 
* soning to public notice, and think it important it should be re¬ 
futed,—doubly important, when it comes from an author, the 
leader of the Quorum, who may say with the pious JEneas, 

-Qumque ipse miserrima vidi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui. 

If, in this discussion, we are forced to insist upon the plainest 
and most elementary truths, the fault is not with us, but with 
those who forget them; and who refuse to be any longer re¬ 
strained by those principles which have hitherto been held to 
be as clear as they are important to human happiness. 

To begin, then, with the nominative case and the verb,—we 
must remind those advocates for the tread-mill, a parte dntc 
(for with the miljers a parte post we have no quarrel), that it is 
one of the oldest maxims of common sense, common humanity, 
and common law, to consider every man as innocent till he is 
proved to be guilty; and not only to consider him to be innocent, 
but to treat him as if he was so; to exercise upon his case not 
merely a barren speculation, but one which produces practical 
effects, and which secures to a prisoner the treatment of an 
honest, unpunished man. Now, to compel prisoners before 
trial to work at the tread-mill, as the condition of their support, 
must, in a great number of instances, operate as a very severe 
punishment. A prisoner may be a tailor, a watchmaker, a 
book-binder, a printer, totally unaccustomed to any such species 
of labour. Such a man maybe cast into jail at the end of 
August, * and not tried till the March following, is it no pu- 

# Mr Headlam, as we understand him, would extend this labour 
to all poor prisoners before trial, in gaols which are delivered twice 
a yeer at the Assizes, as well to Houses pf Correction delivered four 
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nishment to such a man to walk up hill like a turnspit dog, in 
an infamous machine, for six months ? and yet there are gentle* 
men who suppose that the common people do not consider this 
as punishment!—that the gayest and most joyous of human be¬ 
ings is a treader, untried by a jury of his countrymen, in the 
fifth month of lifting up the leg, and striving against the laW of 
gravity, supported by the glorious information which he re¬ 
ceives from the turnkey, that he has all the time been grinding 
flour on the other side of the wall ! If this sort of exercise, ne¬ 
cessarily painful to sedentary persons, is agreeable to persons 
accustomed to labour, then make it voluntary—give the pri¬ 
soners their choice-—give more money and more diet to thqse 
who can and will labour at the tread-mill, if the tread-mill 
(now so dear to magistrates) is a proper punishment for un¬ 
tried prisoners. The position we are contending against is, 
that all poor prisoners who are able to work, should be put 
to work upon the tread-mill, the inevitable consequence of 
which practice is, a repetition of gross injustice by the inflic¬ 
tion of undeserved punishment; for punishment, “Sand severe 
punishment to such persons as we have enumerated, we must 
consider it to be. 

But punishments are not merely to be estimated by pain 
to the limbs, but by the feelings of the mind. Gentlemen 
punishers are sometimes apt to forget that the common peo- 

{ lie have any mental feelings at all, and think, if body and 
jelly are attended to, that persons under a certain income 
have no right to likes and dislikes. The labour of the tread¬ 
mill is irksome, dull, monotonous, and disgusting to the last 
degree* A man does not see his work, does not know what he 
is doing, what progress he is making; there is no room for art, 
contrivance,' ingenuity and superior skill-—all which are the 
cheering circumstances of human labour. The husbandman 
sees the field gradually subdued by the plough ; the smith beats 
the rude mass of iron by degrees into its meditated shape, and 
gives it its meditated utility; the tailor accommodates his pa¬ 
rallelogram of cloth to the lumps and bumps of the human bo¬ 
dy, and, holding it up, exclaims, ‘ this will contain the lower. 
* moiety of an human being;’ But the treader does nothing 
|tsut tread; he sees no change of objects, admires no new rela- 
i«m of parts, imparts no new qualities to matter, and gives, to 
it no new arrangements and positions ; or if he does, he sees 
and knows it not, but is turned at once from a rational being, 

times * year at the Sessions; i.e, hot extend the labour, but refuse 
all support to dlP9f who refuse the labour—a distinction, hut met a 
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by a justice of peace, into a primum mobile, and put upon a 
level with a rush of water or a puff of steam. It is impossible 
to get gentlemen to attend to the distinction between raw and 
roasted prisoners, without which all discussion on prisoners is 
perfectly ridiculous. Nothing can be more excellent than this 
kind of labour for persons to whom you mean to make labour 
as irksome as possible; but for this very reason, it is the labour 
to which an untried prisoner ought not to be put. 

It is extremely uncandid to say that a man is obstinately and 
incorrigibly idle, because he will not submit to such tiresome 
and'detestable labour as that of the tread-mill, it is an old 
feeling among Englishmen, that there is a difference between 
tried and untried persons, between accused and convicted per¬ 
sons. These old opinions were in fashion before this new 
magistrate's play-thing was invented; and we are convinced 
‘that many industrious persons, feeling that they have not had 
their trial, and disgusted with the nature of the labour, would 
refuse to ^ork at the tread-mill, who would not be averse to 
join in any common and fair occupation. Mr Hcadlam says, 
that labour may be a privilege as well as a punishment. So 
may taking physic be a privilege, in cases where it is asked for 
as a charitable relief, but not if it is stuffed down a man’s throat 
whether he say yea or nay. Certainly labour is not necessarily a 
punishment: nobody has said it is so; but Mr Headlam’s labour 
is a punishment, because it is irksome, infamous, unasked-for 
and undeserved. This gentleman, however, observes, that com- 
.mitted persons have offended the laws ; and the sentiment ex¬ 
pressed in these words is the true key to his pamphlet and his 
system,—a perpetual tendency to confound the convicted and 
the accused. 

( With respect to those sentenced to labour as a punishment, I 
apprehend there is no difference of opinion. All are agreed that it 
is a great defect in any prison where such convicts are unemployed, 
but as to all other prisoners, whether debtors, persons committed 
jor trial, or convicts not sentenced to hard labour, if they have no 
means of subsisting themselves, and must, if discharged, either labour 
for their livelihood or apply for parochial relief; it seems unfair to 
society at large, and especially to those who maintain themselves by 
honest industry, that those who, by (tffending the laws, have sultject- 
ed themselves to imprisonment, should be lodged, and clothed, and 
fed, without being called upon for the same exertions which others 
have to use to obtain such advantages. '—Headlam, p. 23, 24. 

New, nothing can be more unfair, than to say that such men 
have offended & laws. That is the very question to be tried, 
ether they have offended the laws' or not ? It is merely be- 
cause this little circumstance is taken for granted, that we have 
gpy quarrel at all with Mr Headlam apd his school. 
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* I can make,’ says Mr Headlam, ‘ every delicate consideration for 
the rare ca;;e of a person perfectly innocent being committed to gaol on 
suspicion of crime. Such person is deservedly an object of compas¬ 
sion, for having fallen under circumstances which subject him to be 
charged with crime, and, consequently, to be deprived of his liberty : 
but if he has been in the habit of labouring for his bread before his 
commitment, there does not appear to be any addition to his misfor¬ 
tune in being called upon to work for his subsistence in prison.'— 
Headlam , p. 2-t. 

And yet Mr Headlam describes this very punishment, which 
does not add to the misfortunes of an innocent man, to be gene¬ 
rally disagreeable, to he dull , irksome, to excite a strong dislike, 
to be a dull monotonous labour , to be a contrivance which connects 
the idea of discomfort with a jail , p. 86. So that Mr Headlam 
looks upon it to be no increase of an innocent man’s misfortunes, 
to be constantly employed upon a dull, irksome, monotonous 
labour, which excites a strong dislike, and connects the Idea of 
discomfort with a jail. We cannot stop, or stoop to consider* 
whether beating hemp is more or less dignified than working in a 
mill. The simple rule is this, whatever felons do, menYiot yet prov¬ 
ed to be felons should not be compelled to do. It is of no use to 
look into laws become obsolete by alteration of manners. For 
these fifty years past, and before the invention of tread-mills, un¬ 
tried men were not put upon felons 5 work; But with the mill came 
in the mischief. Mr Headlam asks, how can men be employed 
upoh the ancient trades in a prison ?—certainly they cannot; but 
are human occupations so few, and is the ingenuity of magis¬ 
trates and jailors so limited, that no occupations can be found 
for innocent men, but those which are shameful and odious? 
Does Mr Headlam really believe, that grown up and baptized 
persons are to be satisfied with such arguments, or repelled by 
such difficulties? 

It is some compensation to an acquitted person, that the la¬ 
bour he has gone through unjustly in jail, has taught him some 
trade, given him an insight into some species of labour ia which 
he may hereafter improve himself; but Mr Headlam’s prisoner, 
after a verdict of acquittal, has, learnt no other art than that Of 
walking up hill; he has nothing to remember or recompense 
him but three months of undeserved and unprofitable torment. 
The verdict of the jury has pronounced him steady in his mo* 
rals; the conduct of die justices has made him stiff in his 
.joints." 

But it is next cqntettded by some persons, that the poor 
prisoner is no^emwpelled to work, because he has the alterna¬ 
te of starvi||g|p1ie refuses to work. You take up a poor ; 
Upon suspicion deprive him of all his usual methods of 
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his livelihood, and then giving him the first view of the tread- 
mill, he of tiic Quorum thus addresses him—‘ My amiable 
4 friend, vve use no compulsion with untried prisoners. You are 
4 free as air till you arc found guilty ; only it is my duty to in- 
4 form you, as you have no money of your own, that the dispo- 
4 sition to eat and drink which you have allowed you sometimes 
4 feel, and upon which I do not mean to cast any degree of cen- 
4 sure, cannot possibly be gratified but by constant grinding in 
4 this machine. It has its inconveniences, I admit; but balance 


4 them against, the total want of meat and drink, 


and decide for 


4 yourself. You are perfectly at liberty to make your choice, 
4 and I by no means wish to influence your judgment. ’ But 
Mr Nicoll has a curious remedy for all this miserable tyranny ; 
he says it is not meant as u punishment. But if I am conscious 
that I never have committed the offence, certain that I have 


never been found guilty of it, and fiud myself tost into the mid¬ 
dle of an infernal machine, by the folly of those who do not 
knQW how to use the power intrusted to them, is it any consola¬ 
tion to me to be told, that it is not intended as a punishment, 
that it is a lucubration of justices, a new theory of prison-disci¬ 
pline, a valuable county experiment going on at the expense of 
my arms, legs, back, feelings, character and rights ? We must 
tie those prsegustant punishers down by one question. Do you 
mean to inflict any degree of punishment upon persons merely 
for being suspected ?—or at least any other degree of punish¬ 
ment than that, without which criminal justice cannot exist*, 
detention? If you do, why let any one out upon bail? 
For the question between us is not, liow suspected persons 
are to be treated, and whether or not they are to be punished; 


but how suspected poor persons are to be treated, who want 
county support in prison. If to be suspected is deserving of 
punishment, then no man ought to be let out upon bail, but 
every one should be kept grinding from accusation to trial; 
and so ought all prisoners to be treated for offences not bail¬ 
able, and who do not want the county allowance. And yet no 
grinding philosopher contends, that all suspected persons should 
be put in the mill,—but only those who are too poor to find 
bail, or buy provisions! 

If there are, according to the doctrines of the raillery to be 
two punishments, the first for being suspected of committing the 
offence, and the second for committing it, there should be two 
trials as well as two punishments. Is the man really suspected* 
pr db his aceusers only pretend to suspect him ? Are the sus-* 
of better character than the suspected ? ; Is it alight 
which may be atoned for by grinding a pecK a day ? 
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Is it a bushel case? or is it one deeply criminal, which requires 
the flour to be ground fine enough for French rolls ? But we 
must put an end to such absurdities. 

It is very untruly stated, that a prisoner, before trial, not 
compelled to work, and kept upon a plain diet, merely sufficient 
to maintain him in health, is better off than he was previous to 
his accusation; and it is asked, with a triumphant leer, whether 
the situation of any man ought to be improved, merely because 
lie has become an object of suspicion to his fellow-creatures ? 
This happy and fortunate man, however, is separated from his 
wife and family ; his liberty is taken away; he is confined with¬ 
in four walls; he has the reflection that his family are existing 
upon a precarious parish support, that his little trade and pro¬ 
perty are wasting, that his character is become infamous, that 
he has incurred ruin by the malice of others, or by his own 
crimes, that in a few weeks he is to forfeit his life, or be banish¬ 
ed from every thing he loves upon earth. This is the improved 
situation, and the redundant happiness which requires the penal 
circumvolutions of the Justice’s mill to cutoff so unjust a ba¬ 
lance of gratification, and bring him a little nearer to what he 
was before imprisonment and accusation. It would be just as 
reasonable to say, that an idle man in a fever is better off than 
an healthy man who is well and earns his bread. He may be 
better off if you look to the idleness alone, though that is doubt¬ 
ful ; but is he better off if all the aches, agonies, disturbances, 
deliriums, and the nearness to death are added to the lot ? 

Mr Head lam’s panacea for all prisoners before trial, is the 
tread-mill: we beg liis pardon—for all })oor prisoners; but a man 
who is about to be tried for his life, often wants all his leisure 
itime to reflect upon his defence. The exertions of every man 
within the walls of a prison are necessarily crippled and im¬ 
paired. What can a prisoner answer who is taken hot and 
reeking from the tread-mill, and asked what he has to say in 
his defence; his answer naturally is—‘ I have been grinding 
« Corn instead of thinking of ray defence, and have never been 
« allowed the proper leisure to think of protecting my chariic- 
* ter and my life.* This is a very strong feature of cruelty 
and tyranny in the milt. We ought to be sure that every, apian 
has had the fullest leisure to prepare for his defence, mat his 

;, tieeia harassed by vexatious bodcCih- 
mttetty employment The public purchase, at a great price, 
^accuracy, and legal talent, to accuse a man who has not 
Ips one shilling to spend upon his defence. It is atrocious 
Ity not to leave him full leisure to write his scarcely legible 
to his witnesses, and to use all the mclahclioly and 
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means which suspected poverty can employ for its defence a- 
gainst the long and heavy arm of power. 

A prisoner, upon the system recommended by Mr Headlam, 
is committed, perhaps at the end of August* and brought to 
trial the March following; and, after all, the bill is either 
thrown out by the grand jury, or the prisoner is fully acquit¬ 
ted ; and it has been found, we believe, by actual returns, that, 
of committed prisoners, about a half are actually acquitted, 
or their accusations dismissed by the grand jury. 'JThis may be 
very true, say the advocates of this system, but we know that 
many men who are acquitted are guilty. They escape through 
some mistaken lenity of the law, or some corruption of evi¬ 
dence; and as they have not had their deserved punishment 
after trial, we are not sorry they had it before. The Eng¬ 
lish law says, better many guilty escape, than that one innocent 
• man perish; but the humane notions of the mill are bottomed 
upon the principle, that all had better be punished, lest any 
escape. They evince a total mistrust in the jurisprudence of 
the country, and say the results of trial are so uncertain, that it 
is better to punish all the prisoners before they come into Court. 
Mr Headlam forgets that general rules are not beneficial in 
each individual instance, but beneficial upon the whole; that 
they are preserved because they do much more good than harm, 
though in some particular instances they do more harm than 
good; yet no respectable man violates them on that account, 
but holds them sacred for the great balance of advantage they 
confer upon mankind. It is one of the greatest crimes, for in¬ 
stance, to take away the life of a man; yet there are many men 
whose death would be a good to society, rather than an evil. 
Every good man respects the property of others; yet to take 
from a worthless miser, and to give it to a virtuous man in dis¬ 
tress, would be an advantage. Sensible men are never stagger¬ 
ed when they see the exception. They know the importance 
of the rule, and protect it most eagerly at the very moment 
when it is doing more harm than good. The plain rule of jus¬ 
tice is, that no man should be punished till he is found guilty; 
but because Mr Headlam occasionally sees a bad man acquitted 
under this rule, and sent out unpunished upon the world, he 
forgets all . the general good and safety of the principle is de¬ 
bauched by the exception, and applauds and advocates a system 
of prison-discipline which renders injustice certain, in order to 
prevent it from being occasional. 

The meaning of all preliminary imprisonment is, that the ac- 
ettsed person should be forthcoming at the time of trial. It 
never intended as a punishment. Bail is a far better in- 
viution than imprisonment, in cases where the heavy punish- 
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ment of the offence would not induce tlic accused person to run 
away from any bail. Now, let us sec the enormous difference 
this new style of punishment makes between two men, whose 
only difference is, t hat one is poor and the other rich. A and B 
arc accused of some bailable offence. A has no bail to offer, 
and no money to support himself in prison, and takes, there¬ 
fore bis four or five months in the tread-mill. K gives bail, ap¬ 
pears at his trial, and both are sentenced to two months impri¬ 
sonment. In this case, the one suffers three times as much as 
the other, for the same offence: But suppose A is acquitted 
and B found guilty,—the innocent man has then laboured in 
the tread*mill five months because he was poor, and the guilty 
man labours two months because he was rich. We are aware 
that there must be, even without the tread-mill, a great and an 
inevitable difference between men (in pari delicto ), some of 
whom can give bail, and some not; but that difference be¬ 
comes infinitely more bitter and objectionable, in proportion as 
detention before trial assumes the character of severe and de¬ 
grading punishment. 

If motion in the tread-mill was otherwise as fascinating 
as millers describe it to be, still the mere degradation of the 
punishment is enough to revolt every feeling of an untried per¬ 
son. It is a punishment consecrated to convicted felons—and 
it has every character that such punishment ought to have. An 
untried person feels at once, in getting into the mill, that he 
is put to the labour of the guilty ; that a mode of employment 
has been selected for him, which renders him infamous before a 
single fact or argument has been advanced to establish his guilt. 
If men are put into the tread-mill before trial, it is literally of 
no sort of consequence whether they are acquitted or not. Ac¬ 
quittal does not shelter them from punishment, for they have 
already been punished. It does not screen them from infamy, 
for they have already been treated as if they w r ere infamous; 
and the association of the tread-mill and crimes is not to be got 
over. This machine flings all the power of Juries into the 
hands of the magistrates, and makes every simple commitment 
more terrible than a conviction ; for, in a conviction, the magis¬ 
trate considers whether the offence has been committed or not ; 
and does not send the prisoner to jail unless he think him guilty; 
but in a simple commitment, a man is not sent to jail because 
the niagistrate is convinced of his guilt, but because he thinks 
a fair question may he made to a Jury whether the accused per¬ 
son is guilty or not. -Still; however, the convicted and the sus- 
j^eted both go to the same mill; end he who is there upon the 
grinds as much flour as the ether whose guilt is establish- 

ky •* examination of conflicting evidence. 
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Where is the necessity for such a violation of common sense 
and common justice ? Nobody asks for the idle prisoner belore 
trial more than a very plain and moderate diet. Offer him, if 
you please, some labour which is less irksome, and less infa¬ 
mous than the tread-mill,—bribe him by improved diet, and a 
share of the earnings; there will not be three men out of an 
hundred who would refuse such an invitation, and spurn at 
such an improvement of their condition. A little humane atten¬ 
tion and persuasion, among men who ought, upon every prin¬ 
ciple of justice, to be considered as innocent, we should have 
thought much more consonant to English justice, and to the feel¬ 
ings of English magistrates, than the Hack and Wheel of Cubitt.* 
. Prison discipline is an object of considerable importance;' but 
the common rights of mankind, and the common principles of 
justice, and humanity, and liberty, are of greater consequence 
c„ven than prison discipline. Right and wrong, innocence and 
guilt, must not be confounded, that a prison-fancying Justice 
may bring his friend into the prison and say, ‘ Look what a 
4 spettacle of order, silence and decorum we have establish- 
4 ed here ! no idleness, all grinding !—we produce a penny roll 
4 every second—our prison is supposed to be the best regulated 
6 prison in England,—Cubitt is making us a new wheel of forty 
4 felon power,—look how white the flour is, all done by untried 
4 prisoners—as innocent as lambs ! * If prison discipline is to su¬ 
persede every other consideration, why are pennyless prisoners 
alone to be put into the mill before trial. If idleness in jails is 
so pernicious, why not put all prisoners in the tread-mill, the 
rich as well as those who are unable to support themselves ? Why 
are the debtors left out ? If fixed principles are to be given 
up, and prisons turned into a plaything for magistrates, nothing 
can be more unpicturesque than to see one half of the prisoners 
looking on, talking, gaping, and idling, while their poorer breth¬ 
ren are grinding for dinners and suppers. 

It is a very weak argument to talk of the prisoners earning 
their support, and the expense to a county of maintaining pri¬ 
soners before trial,—as if any rational man could ever expect to 
gain a farthing by an expensive mill, where felons are the mov- 
ing power, ana justices the superiritendants, or as if such a trade 
must not necessarily be carried on at a great loss. If it were 
just and proper that prisoners, before trial, should be condemn¬ 
ed to the mill, jt would be of no consequence whether the 

* It is singular enough, that we use these observations in review¬ 
ing the pamphlet and sy stem of a gentleman remarkable for the ur¬ 
banity of his rammers, and the jnildness and humanity of his dis¬ 
position. 
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county gained or lost by the trade. But the injustice of the 
practice can never be defended by its economy ; and the fact is, 
that it increases expenditure, while it violates principle. We 
are aware, that by leaving out repairs, alterations, and first costs, 
and a number of little particulars, a very neat account, signed 
by the jailor, may be made up, which shall make the mill a 
miraculous combination of mercantile speculation and moral im¬ 
provement ; but we are too old for all this. We accuse nobody 
of intentional misrepresentation. This is quite out of the ques¬ 
tion with persons so highly respectable; but men are constantly 
misled by the spirit of system, and egregiously deceive them¬ 
selves—even very good and sensible men. 

Mr Ileadlam compares the case of a prisoner before trial, 
claiming support, to that of a pauper claiming relief from his 
parish. But it seems to us that no two cases can be more dis¬ 
similar. The prisoner was no pauper before you took him up, and 
deprived him of his customers, tools, and market. It is by your 
act and deed that he is fallen into a state of pauperism ; and no¬ 
thing can be more preposterous, than first to make a man a 
pauper, and then to punish him for being so. It is .true, that 
the apprehension and detention of the prisoner were necessary 
for the purposes of criminal justice; but the consequences aris¬ 
ing from this necessary act cannot yet be imputed to the prisoner. 
He has brought it upon himself, it will be urged; but that 
remains to be seen, and will not be known till he is tried ; and 


till it is known you have no right to take it for granted, and to 
punish him as if it were proved. 

There seems to be in the tninds of some gentlemen a notion, 
that when once a persoffla ^ ft prison, it is of little consequence 
how he is treated afterwaKBp The tyranny which prevailed, of 
putting a person in a particular dress before trial, now abolished 
by act of Parliament, was justified by this train of reasoning, 
the man has been rendered infamous by imprisonment. He 
cannot be rendered more so, dress him as you will. His cha¬ 


racter is not rendered worse by the tread-mill, than it is by be¬ 
ing sent to the place where the tread*mill is at work. The sub¬ 
stance of this way of thinking is, that when a fellow-creature is 
in the frying pan, there is no harm in pushing him into the fire ; 
that a little more misery—-a little more infamy—a few more 
links, are of no sort of consequence in a prison -life. If this 
monstrous style of reasoning extended to hospitals as well as 
prisons, there would be no harm in breaking the small bone of a 
man's leg, because the large one was fractured, or in peppering 
with smalt shot a person who was wounded with a cannon¬ 
ball. The principle is, because a man is very wretched, there 
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is no harm in making him a little more so. The steady answer to 
all this is, that a man is imprisoned, before trial, solely for the pur¬ 
pose of securing his appearance at his trial; and that no punish¬ 
ment nor privation, not clearly and candidly necessary lor that 
purpose, should be inflicted upon him. I keep you in prison, be¬ 
cause criminal justice would be defeated by your flight, if 1 did 
not; but criminal justice can go on very well without degrading 
you to hard and infamous labour, or denying you any reasona¬ 
ble gratification. For these reasons, the first of those acts is just, 
the rest are mere tyranny. 

Mr Nicoll in his opinion, tells us, that he has no doubt Par¬ 
liament would amend the bill, if the omission was stated to them. 
W*e, on the contrary, have no manner of doubt that Parliament’ 
would treat such a petition with the contempt, it deserved. Mr 
Peel is much too enlightened and sensible to give any counte- 
.nance to such a great and glaring error. In this case,—and 
we wish it were a more frequent one—the wisdom comes from 
within, and the error from without the walls of Parliament. 

A prisoner before trial who can support himself, ought to be 
allowed every fair and rational enjoyment which he can purchase, 
not incompatible with prison discipline. He should be allowed 
to buy ale or wine in moderation,—to use tobacco, or any tiling 
else he can pay for within the above-mentioned limits. If 
he cannot support himself, and declines work, then he should 
be supported upon a very plain, but still a plentiful diet (some¬ 
thing better, wc think, than bread’and water); and all prison¬ 
ers before trial should be allowed to work. By a liberal share 
of earnings -(or rather by rewards, for there would be no earn¬ 
ings), and also by an improved diet, and in the hands of hu¬ 
mane magistrates, * there would soon appear to be no neces¬ 
sity for appealing to the tread-mill till trial was over. 

This tread-mill, after trial, is certainly a very excellent me¬ 
thod of punishment, as far as we are yet acquainted with its ef¬ 
fects. We think at present, however, it is a little abused ; and 
hereafter it is our intention to express our opinion upon the li¬ 
mits to which it ought to be confined. Upon this point, how¬ 
ever, we do not much differ from Mr Headlam ; although, 
in his remarks on the treatment of prisoners before trial, we 
think he has made a very serious mistake, and has attempted 


* Afl magistrates should remember, that nothing is more easy to a 
person entrusted with power than to convince himself it is his duty to 
ireai^ifenow-creatures with severity and rigour,-—and then to per- 
Buadehimself that he is doing it Very reluctantly, and contrary to 

? : Voli xxxix. no. *8. X ■ 
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(without knowing what he was doing, and meaning, we are 
persuaded, nothing but what was honest and just) to pluck up 
one of the ancient landmarks of human justice. * 


* We hope this article will conciliate our old friend Mr Roscoc ; 
who is very angry with us for some of our former lucubrations on 
prison discipline.-—and, above all, because we are not grave enough 
for him. The difference is thus stated:—Six ducks are stolen. Mr 
Iloscoc would commit the man to prison for six weeks perhaps,— 
reason with him, argue with him, give him tracts, send clergymen to 
him, work him gently at some useful trade, and try to turn him 
. from the habit of stealing poultry. We would keep him hard at work 
twelve hours every day at the tread-mill, feed him only so as not 
to impair his health, and then give him as much of Mr Roscoe’s 
system as was compatible with our own ; and we think our method 
would diminish the number of duck-stealers more effectually than 
that of the historian of Leo X. The primary duck-stcaler would, we' 
think, be as effectually deterred from repeating the offence by the 
terror of our imprisonment, as by the excellence of Mr Roscoe’s 
education—and, what is of infinitely greater consequence, innumer¬ 
able duck-stealers would be prevented. Because punishment does 
not annihilate crime, it is folly to say it does not lessen it. It did 
not stop the murder of Mrs Donatty; but how many Mrs Donattys 
has it kept alive! When we recommend severity, we recommend, 
of course, that degree of severity which will not excite compassion 
for the sufferer, and lessen the horror of the crime. This is why we 
do not recommend torture and amputation of limbs. When a man 
has been proved to have committed a crime, it is expedient that 
society should make use of that man for the diminution of crime : he 
belongs to them for that purpose. Our primary duty, in such a 
case, is so to treat the culprit that many other persons may be ren¬ 
dered better, or prevented frombeing worse by dread of the same 
treatment; and, making this the principal object, to combine with it 
as much as possible the improvement of the individual. The ruffian 
who killed Mr Mumford was hung within forty-eight hours. Upon 
Mr Roscoe’s principles, this was wrong; for it certainly was not the 
way to reclaim the man:—We say, on the contrary, the object was 
to do any thing with the man which would render murders less fre¬ 
quent, and that the conversion of the man was a mere trifle com¬ 
pared to this. His death probably prevented the necessity of re¬ 
claiming a dozen murderers. That death will not indeed prevent all 
murders in that county ; but many who have seen it, andmany who 
have heard of it, will swallow their revepge from the dread of bei^g 
hanged. Mr Itoecoe is very severe upon our style; but poor dear 
MrRoscoe should remember that men have different tastes, apd dif- 
’' ing to work? : ■ We feel these. matters as 
so erfas upon this or any other subject ? 
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Art. III. 1. Draft of proposed Bill for repealing several Acts 
relating to Combinations of Workmen, and for more cJJedualhj 
protecting Trade, and for settling Disputes between Masters 
and their Work-people. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to he printed, 22il April, 1823. 

2. Considerations on Emigration. London, 1822. 

Urom the reign of Edward 1, down to a very recent period, 
it has been the practice of the Legislature to interfere re¬ 
specting the stipulations in the contract of wages between mas¬ 
ters and servants: And as its deliberations have i>een, in most 
cases, guided by the advice of the masters, it was natural that 
it should interfere rather to promote their particular interests, 
than to treat both parties with even-handed and impartial justice. 
Cut the gradual advance of civilization, and the dissemination of 
sounder and more enlarged principles of public economy, having 
impressed nil classes with a conviction of the general impolicy 
of such interference, it is now rarely practised. The experi¬ 
ence of nearly five hundred years has shown, that while every 
attempt to set a maximum on the price of labour is oppressive 
and injurious to the workmen, it is of no real advantage to 
their employers: for it has been found, that the workman has 
invariably become more persevering, sober, and industrious, 
according as his freedom has been extended, and as he has been 
relieved from the vexatious restraints to which lie was formerly 
subjected. 

But, though the Legislature no longer interferes to dictate 
the precise terms on which masters shall buy, and , workmen 
sell their labour, a set of laws have of late been much extend¬ 
ed, and are now very frequently*acted upon, by which work¬ 
men are severely punished for combining together to raise their 
wages, or to oppose their reduction. These laws, which seem 
to us to be in the highest degree partial, oppressive and un¬ 
just, had their origin in a dark and barbarous period. The 
dreadful plague that desolated England, in common with most 
other cotintriefc of Europe, in 1348 and 1349, having destroyed 
great numbers of the labouring poor, a greater competition took 
place for the services of those who survived, who, in conse¬ 
quence, obtained much higher wages. , Parliament, however, 
instead of leaving this temporary rise of wages, to which the 
poor had an Unquestionable right, to be reduced by the increase 
of population it must infallibly have occasioned, passed, in 1350,, 
the famous act (23 Edward 111.) for regulating Wages. 
statute, labourers were obliged to serve for such wages as tfere 
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common in the districts in which they resided previously to the 
pestilence. But as this gave rise to a great deal oF cavilling, a 
statute was passed two years alter, fixing the specific amount of 
the wages to be given to reapers, mowers, haymakers, thrashers, 
8tc., and to the more common and important classes of arti¬ 
ficers. * A variety of subsequent acts were passed, to enforce 
compliance with the regulations in this statute of wages, of the 
spirit of which some idea may be formed, from the fact of its 
having been made felony , by an act passed in 1425 (3 Hen¬ 
ry VI. cap. 1.), for masons to confederate or combine together 
to raise their wages above the statutory rate. And though this 
brutal and barbarous law’ is no longer acted upon, it is still suf- 
fefed to disgrace the Statute-book, and may be considered* as 
the parent stock— -fortes creantur fortibus —from which, through 
a long line of ancestors, the existing statute against combina¬ 
tions has been derived. 

This statute (39th and 40th Geo. III. cap. 106.) t after de¬ 
claring all combinations to obtain an advance of wages to,be 
unlawful, goes on to enact, that any workman who* enters into 
a combination, either verbal or in writing, to obtain an advance 
of wages, to lessen the hours or time of working, to decrease 
the quantity of work, to persuade, intimidate, or, by money or 
otherwise, endeavour to prevail on any other workman not to 
accept employment; or who shall, for the purpose of obtaining 
an advance of wages, endeavour to intimidate or prevail upon 
any person to leave his employment, or to prevent any person 
employing him; or who, being hired, shall, without any just or 
reasonable cause, refuse to work with any other workman; such 
workman*shall, on the oath or oaths of one or more credible 
witnesses, before any two Justices of the Peace, within three 
calendar months after the offence has been committed, be com¬ 
mitted to, and confined in the common gaol within their juris¬ 
diction, for any time not exceeding three calendar months; 
Or, at the discretion of such Justices, shall be committed to some 
house of correction, within the same jurisdiction, there to remain , 
and be kept at hard labour, for any time not exceeding two 'Ca¬ 
lendar months! . 

; The extreme severity of this enactment must strike every one. 
Justices of the Peace belong to the order of masters ; and, how¬ 
ever resectable indi vidually, generally possess a full share of tbeir 
. prejudices. To invest two of them with 

the power of imprisoning workmen for three months, without the 

certainly entrusting them with an aii- 

Sec the; rates in Sir F. M. .Bdeii’s State of the Poor, yol. I. 
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tliority very liable to be abused, and which, if it Ls to lie exer- 
c set! at al!, ought to be placed in the hands of persons less like¬ 
ly to act under a bias. It is true, the workmen can appeal to 
the Quarter- sessions; but as this is only an appeal from one 
pft of Justices to another, it cannot be of much importance. 
There are a variety of other clauses, discharging all workmen 
from attending any meeting for the purpose of combining, 
from contributing t/o defray the expenses incurred by persons 
acting contrary to this act, and compelling off end ns to give evi¬ 
dence, &c. &c. under the above-mentioned penalties. 

A very strong feeling has been spreading*of late years, not 
only among the workmen, but also among the more intelli¬ 
gent and liberal portion of the masters, that the attempts to 
enforce the provisions of the Combination Act have done infi¬ 
nitely more harm than good. And in unison with this feeling, 
in the course of last Session, Mr Moore, member for Coventry, 
intioduced the hill of which the title is prefixed to this article, 
into the House of Commons, for the repeal of the Combination 
"Act, and of a variety of other acts regulating wages in particular 
trades. Instead, however, of confining his Bill to the simple re¬ 
peal of the acts in question, and leaving to masters and workmen 
to enter into any kind of contract they pleased, Mr Moore has 
chosen to load it with a multitude of clauses which go to regu¬ 
late the mode in which almost every possible transaction that 
can take place between the two parties shall be conducted ! 
These clauses are exceedingly confused and perplexed; many 
of them seem also to be in the highest degree preposterous and 
absurd; and while their adoption would be productive of more 
litigation than ever, there i« no reason to think that they would 
tend in any considerable degree to lessen the irritation and dis¬ 
gust occasioned by the existingdaw. Iiis unnecessary, however, 
to enter into any particulars respecting the regulating clauses in 
the bill before us, as there can be no doubt, from what took 
place in the House when the discussion of the bill was postpon¬ 
ed till next Session, that they will be rejected. We are most 
anxious, however, that that portion of the bill which goes to re¬ 
peal the laws agaiftst combinations should receive tne sanction 
of the Legislature. And we shall avail ourselves of this oppor¬ 
tunity to lay before our renders the reasons on which we found 
our opinion, that such repeal would be of the greatest possible 
advantage to all classes of the community*; . 

The observations, we are now about to offer on the Combi¬ 
nation Act, are meant to apply exclusively to the justice and 
policy of attempting to prevent voluntary combinations aqxong 
workmen. That »U attempts to eitend combinationsvbjf vio¬ 
lent means, or by one jet of workmen endeavouring forci- 
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bly to hinder others from working at any rate of wages they 
may choose to accept, should be immediately repressed by suit' 
able punishment, cannot admit of a moment’s doubt or hesi¬ 
tation. But there is a wide difference between interfering to 
prevent workmen from violently obstructing the business of 
their neighbours, and interfering to suppress any voluntary a- 
greement they may have made amongst themselves. The for¬ 
mer is an obvious and direct breach of the peace; the latter 
seems a mere harmless exercise of that freedom of action to 
which every man is naturally entitled. Whatever may be the 
ultimate consequences of a voluntary combination, there is 
plainly nothing either unjust or immoral in a number of in¬ 
dividuals agreeing together not to sell their labour—if they can 
help it—below a certain price, or to work above a certain time 
each day. 

It shall, however, be our business to show, that the consequen¬ 
ces of combinations are by no means such as to warrant their 
prevention bylaw. Wages, like every thing else, ought always 
to be left .to be regulated by the fair and free competition of the 
parties in the market, and ought never to be controlled by the 
interference of the Legislator. 4 The property, * says Dr Smith, 
which every man has in his own labour, as it is the original 

* foundation of all other property, so it is the most sacred anti 

* inviolable. The •patrimony of a poor man lies in the strength 

* and dexterity of his Handsand to hinder him from employing 

* this strength and dexterity in what manner he thinks proper , 

* without injury to his neighbours , is a plain violation if this most 

* sacred property.* (I. p. 188.) But it is obviously false to 
affirm that workmen are allowed to dispose of their labour in 
any way they please, so long as they are prevented from con¬ 
certing with each other the terms on which they are to sell it. 
Capacity to labour is to the poor man what stock is to the ca¬ 
pitalist. But you would not prevent a hundred or a thousand 
capitalists from forming themselves into a company, or combina¬ 
tion, who should take all their measures in common, and dis¬ 
pose of their property as they might, in their collective capa¬ 
city, judge most advantageous for their interests:—and why then 
should not a hundred or a thousand labourers be allowed to do 

„ the same by their stock ? Of all the species of property which 
a man Can possess, the faculties of his mind and the powers of 
his body are most particularly and emphatically his own: and 
to fetter him in the mode in which he is to exercise or dispose 
©T these faCnitiei and powers, is a manifest and flagrant en* 
croachmentoh the most inviolable of all rights, and can be jus- 
^|edi^uly urgent and overwhelming necessity. 

#Tt i* easy, however, to show that, in point of fact, no such 
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necessity ever did or ever can exist. The wages of any set of 
workmen who enter into a combination for the purpose of rais¬ 
ing them, must be either below the natural and proper rate of 
wages in the particular branch of industry to which they be¬ 
long, or they must be coincident with that rale,—or above it. 
Now, it is clear that, in the first case, or when wages have been 
depressed below their natural level, the claim of the workmen 
for an advance is highly proper, lair, and reasonable; and it 
would obviously be the extreme of injustice and oppression to 
prevent them adopting any measure, not injurious to the just 
rights of others , which they might think best fitted to render their 
claim effectual. But a voluntary combination among workmen 
i»certainly in no respect injurious to any of the rights of their 
masters. It would be a contradiction and an absurdity to con¬ 
tend that masters have any right or title whatever to the services 
of free workmen, in the event of the latter not choosing to ac¬ 
cept the price offered them for their labour; and as the very ex¬ 
istence of a combination to procure a rise of wages shows that 
'they have not so chosen, and is a proof of the want of all con¬ 
cord and agreement between the parties, so it is also a proof 
that the workmen are fairly entitled to enter into it ; and that, 
however injurious their proceedings may be to themselves, they 
cannot possibly encroach on the privileges or rights of others. 
Not only, therefore, is a combination harmless in itself but 
when it is entered into for the purpose of raising wages that 
have been unduly depressed, its object is most proper and de¬ 
sirable. No master ever willingly consents to raise wages; and 
the claim either of one or of a few individuals for an advance 
of wages is sure to be disregarded, so long as their fellows con¬ 
tinue to work at the old rates. It is only when the whole, or 
the greater part of the workmen belonging to a particular mas¬ 
ter or department of industry combine together, or when they 
act in that simultaneous manner which is in every respect equi¬ 
valent to a combination, and refuse to continue to work without 
receiving an increase of wages, that it becomes the interest of 
£he masters to comply with their demand. And hence it is ob¬ 
vious, that without the existence either of an open and avowed, or 
of a tacit and real combination , workmen would never be able 
to obtain a rise of wages by their own exertions, but would be 
left entirely dependent on the competition of their masters. * 
When workmen are allowed to combine, as in the case suppos¬ 
ed, to raise wages that have been unduly reduced, the masters 
cannot expect to carry on their business by the aid of. workmen 
obtained from other employments; for, by the hypothesif >; t)aie rate 
of wages* in the dep$x$inon£ in which the, ccmhu&Atsuxj .Jias 
taken place* has been 
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course, none would leave others to enter into it. Neither 
could they expect that the workmen would abandon the com¬ 
bination, and return to their old employment at the former 
rate of wages; for though this might probably be the case 
with a small number, the majority would naturally betake 
themselves, in preference, to those businesses in which la¬ 
bour bore a higher price. These are plain and obvious conse¬ 
quences of a relative depression in the wages of any class of 
workmen ; and as it could require no peculiar sagacity or pene¬ 
tration in the masters to discover them, and as they would also 
feel that their capitals could not he rendered available for the 
production of a profit or revenue without the labour of the 
workmen, the probability is, that they would, in general, be 
disposed to raise wages to their proper level soon after the for¬ 
mation of the combination, rather than defer taking a step 
which, it is plain, they must take in the end, until they had 
been compelled to do so from their inability otherwise to obtain 
the means of setting their capitals in motion. Every attempt 
to prevent combination in such cases as this is neither more nor 
less than an attempt to hinder the workmen from making use of 
the only means by which their wages can be speedily and effec¬ 
tually raised to melt just level. It is committing injustice in be- 
half of the strong, at the expense of the weaker party ! 

We admit that the object of the second class of voluntary com¬ 
binations, or of those in which the wages of the combining work¬ 
men are already equal to or above their natural and proper rate, is 
improper and unreasonable. Still, however, it is very easy to de¬ 
monstrate, that there is no more cause for the interference of the 
Legislature in this case, than in the former. There is no good 
reason why workmen should not, like the possessors of every 
other valuable and desirable article, be allowed to set whatever 


price they please upon the labour they have to dispose of. The 
apprehensions formerly so prevalent about the injurious effects 
of forestalling and regrating , and the forming of combinations 
to raise the price of the necessaries of life, have now almost 
entirely vanished; and experience has invariably shown, that 
every market has been better supplied with every species of use¬ 
ful and desirable produce, and at a much less expense, accord¬ 


ing as 


interference has been withdrawn, and a great¬ 


er freedom of action allowed to the dealers and producers. 
And wb&t ground is there for supposing that the reliev¬ 
ing from restraint* and allowing them to con-- 


E tares in common, should have a different effect? 
^ ^P^lb economical seiencewould not hesitate to 
of„.|amine,v:Or even' of a stinted supply 
of corn dealers, or of bakers, 
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to raise the price of corn or bread : For he would feel assur¬ 
ed, that there were a hundred chances to one that, no such com¬ 
bination would ever be generally entered into; and that, sup¬ 
posing it were, the moment prices had been raised ever so little 
above their natural rate, it would become the interest ot a i .rpc 
body of the combiners to secede from the combination, and to 
throw their stocks on the market. But, ii we can thus securely 


trust the supply of the most necessary nrt.ieics to the unfettered 
competition of a comparatively small body of masters,—can 
any thing be more childish than to fear any bad consequences 
from leaving the market for labour to be supplied by the unlet¬ 
tered competition of the workmen ?—a body in which, because 
of its being infinitely more numerous, combination must be in¬ 
finitely more difficult than among'the masters. Assuming, how¬ 
ever, that the mass of workmen occasionally combine together, 
4t appears absurd in the last degree to suppose that their com¬ 
binations should ever enable them to obtain from their mas¬ 


ters more than a due share of the produce of their labour. 
That the masters would resist a demand for any greater 
portion, is certain; and the slightest glance at the relative 
condition of the parties must satisfy every one that they can¬ 
not fail to succeed in defeating it. The workmen always 
suffer more from a strike than their masters. It is indeed true, 
as Dr Smith has observed, that in the long run, they are as 
necessary to their masters as their masters are to them ; but this 
necessity is plainly far from being so immediate. The stock 
and credit of the master is in almost every instance infinitely 
greater than the stock and credit of his labourers; and he is, there¬ 
fore, able to maintain himself for a much longer time without 
their labour, than they can maintain themselves without his 
■wages. In ail old settled and fully peopled countries, wages are, 
unfortunately, seldom or never so high as to enable labourers to 
accumulate any considerable stock; and the moment their scanty 
funds are exhausted, there is necessarily an end of the combina¬ 
tion,—and instead of dictating terms, they must accept those that 
are offered to them. 


But this is not all.-—When workmen enter into a combina¬ 


tion to enforce an unreasonable demand, or to raise wages that 
are already up to the common levcl t it is evident they must lose 
and can gain nothing by entering into an employment to 
which they have not been bred; while it is equally evident 
that a very small extra allowance will be sufficient to entice 
a large supply of other labourers to the business they have 
■left. , All the ■ great departments of Industry :,jbavg;-.sp:|^^; ' 
and so closely allied branches, flint n\Tirnrlrmiitl-j^irrj^. IhMpflf 
ed in any one of them, ' s can r -without 
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and without difficulty, apply himself to the others: And thus 
the workmen who had entered into the combination would 
not only fail of their object, and be obliged to return to their 
work, but, owing to tlxe influx of other labourers into the busi¬ 
ness during the period of the strike, they would be compelled 
to accept of a lower rate of wages than they had previously 
enjoyed. 

For these reasons, we think it is impossible that any one who 
will calmly consider the subject can resist coming to the conclu¬ 
sion, that a combination for an improper object, or to raise 
wages above their proper level, must cure itself -—that it must 
necessarily bring its own chastisement along with it:—And if 
the attention of workmen was not distracted by the interference 
of Government, they could not but perceive the close and inti¬ 
mate connexion between the offence and the punishment; and 
a very short experience would be sufficient to satisfy them of 
the mischiefs attending combinations to procure the gratifica¬ 
tion of an unreasonable demand, and would effectually hinder 
their wantonly engaging in them. . 

This statement is sufficient to show the fallacy of the opinion 
of those who contend, that if the combination laws were re¬ 
pealed, workmen would be every now and then leaving their 
employment, and that they would become insolent and over¬ 
bearing. The experience of the United States is also conclu¬ 
sive on this point. No combination laws exist in that Republic; 
and yet, although the high rate of wages puts it into the 
power of every individual to accumulate stock, and consequent¬ 
ly, if he pleases, to become idle, the workmen are particularly 
distinguished for their regular, frugal, and industrious habits. 
The truth is, that a strike is always a subject of the most serious 
concern to workmen; and the privations to which it unavoid¬ 
ably exposes them, form a strong presumption that they arc 
honestly impressed with a conviction that the advance of wages 
claimed by them is moderate and reasonable, and that the strike 
has been forced upon them by the improper resistance of their 
masters. Even in those cases in which wages are notoriously 
depressed belpw the proper level, workmen will always be shy 
about striking, and will resort to it only as a last resource. 
Such a proceeding instantly deprives thorn* and those who are 
dependent on their exertions, of their accustomed means of sub¬ 
sistence; and in the event of their masters delaying for any con¬ 
siderable period to come to an accommodation, they are driven, 
from inability to support themsel ves, either to return to the btt- 
.or to engage in employments to which 

are not congenial to 'their 
easy to suppose that workmen 
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should often enter into a combination, and proceed to a strike, 
for the purpose of obtaining an unreasonable and exorbitant 
rise of wages. But if they should be at any time foolish enough 
to do so, there can be no question whatever that their efforts will 
be wholly impotent and ineffectual; and that, besides exposing 
themselves to great temporary hardship and distress, they will 
in the end have to accept the terms dictated by their masters. 

Thus it appears, that if wages are at any time lower than 
they ought to be, a combination on the part of the workmen is 
highly proper and expedient, as being one of the best means of 
inducing their masters to raise them to their proper level. But 
if wages have already reached their natural limits, the self-inte¬ 
rest of the masters will induce them to resist the combination, 
and the workmen will not obtain another farthing. The laws 
to prevent combinations are, therefore, either unnecessary, or 
.unjust and injurious. They are unnecessary, whenever the rate 
of wages is as high as circumstances will permit; and they are 
unjust and injurious whenever it is below that level. Neither 
ought it to be forgotten, that whenever an attempt is made to 
control the operations of workmen, and to suppress their com¬ 
binations by legislative measures, they uniformly ascribe to these 
measures an infinitely greater influence and effect than what real¬ 
ly belongs to them. They look on them as being the exclusive 
cause of those reductions in the rate of wages, which must fre¬ 
quently be caused by changes of fashion, by a falling off' in 
the foreign demand for their produce, and by other causes. The 
strong sense of their injustice, induces them to refer almost e- 
very real grievance with which they are affected to the same 
hated cause; and ultimately, the best institutions come to be 
viewed only as a part of a system which they conceive has in¬ 


flicted on them much intolerable oppression. 

Even though it were conceded that it is prudent and expe¬ 
dient for Government to interfere to put down a combination 
to raise wages above their proper level, the concession would 
be of no real value to the apologists of the combination Jaws ; 
for ihe result of the combination is, in fict, the only test by 
which wo can discover whether the advance of wages claimed 
by the workmen has been fair and reasonable, or the reverse. 
If Government were tp refer to the opinion of the masters Cor 
information on the subject, they would be taught to consider the 
best founded claim for a rise of wages as unjust and ruinous: ami; 
if* on the other hand, they were to refer to the opinion 5 of 
workmen-—an opinion which h just as deserving of attentiohliis 
the other—they would be told that the most 
reasonable.demand was extremely moderate smd iiifrl 

that a compliance with it was imperitmsly .fequii'pd 
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circumstances of the case. It is only by the fair and free com¬ 
petition of the parties in the market, that we can discover which 
of these opposite and contradictory assertions is most consistent 
with the truth. There neither are, nor is it in the nature of 
things, that there can be any other means of forming a correct 
conclusion on the subject. If the workmen are in the right, 
they will, as they ought, succeed in their object ; and if they 
are Wrong, they will be defeated. Every interference of Go¬ 
vernment in the decision of such questions, must obviously, 
therefore, be productive only of pure and unmixed evil. As 
they have no means of informing themselves of the real merits 
of the case, they must, if they act at all, necessarily act blindly 
and capriciously: But even if they had such information*, it 
would still be most unadvisnble for them"to attempt to interfere; 
as it is certain that every combination for an improper object 
will be mijch better and more effectually put down without their 
assistance than with it. 

We must not, however, fall into the error of supposing that 
combination is an instrument wielded only by the* workmen m 
order to force up their wages. So far from this being the case, 
it is the favourite means to which the masters almost invariably 
resort, when they wish to reduce wages; and it is clear, that 
the smaller number of the masters, the close and intimate con¬ 
nexion subsisting among them, their superior intelligence, and 
the greater amount of their accumulated wealth, must render a 
combination or their part incomparably more injurious to their 
servants, than a combination among the latter can ever be to 
them. And yet, notwithstanding all the boasted impartiality of 
the English law, the very same statute which punishes the poor 
workmen who enter into a combination , with a lengthened , 
and, in some cases, solitary imprisonment , allows the combin¬ 
ingmasters to escape , on payment of a trifling penalty of TWENTY 
POUNDS! !. r But the attaching of similar penalties to a combina¬ 
tion of masters to those that are attached to a combina¬ 
tion of workmen, would really do very little to render the 
operation of the law against combinations less grossly partial 
and unequal. An identity of penalties would certainly give 
equality to the letter of the law, but it would not touch its spirit 
and principle, which are, and always mipt.be, decidedly unfa¬ 
vourable the workmen. However much it may be desired, 

' inaiipxs, to be^quite impossible to make 

the provisions of the combination laws affect the masters as they 

» eir servants. v -’^-' 

■ suppose, for the sake of illustration, that the work- 
;|||;:^etpployment of an individual master combine tc- 
||jj|gther t ana' proceed to a strike, they become liable to allthe 
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penalties of the statute; while it is obvious that this same mas¬ 
ter might, in the absence of all previous intimation of his in¬ 
tentions, inform his workmen, at any moment he pleased, that 
he meant henceforth to take 10, 20, or 50 per cent, from their 
wages; and in the event of their refusing to accept his terms, 
he might instantly dismiss them, without its being possible to 
indict him for a combination ! No one can doubt that it is es¬ 
sential to the best interests of the community that the masters 
should enjoy this power, and that any attempt to dictate the 
terms on which they should employ workmen, would stimulate 
them to transfer their capital abroad, and give a mortal blow to 
the manufacturing and commercial prosperity of the country. 
It is evident, however, that so long as masters aic. possessed of 
this power, so long should every individual amongst them be 
considered as forming, of himself, a perpetual and. indivisible 
• combination against iris workmen ; and if we are to control the 
proceedings of the one party, the plainest and most obvious 
.principles of justice require that we should equally control those 
of the other 1 Generally speaking, it must be a constant object 
with every master to reduce the wages of his workmen to the 
lowest possible limit, as it must be a Constant object with the 
workmen to raise them to the highest; and this is evidently a 
struggle in which the master has always very great natural and 
acquired advantages on his side. The most skilfully organized 
and perfect confederacy on the part of the workmen, can never 
enable them to act with the secrecy, promptitude, vigour, and 
decision of the single individual, or combination sole , to which 
they are opposed. The utmost injury, too, that a strike can do 
to the master, is to deprive him for a short period of the pro¬ 
ductive services of his capital; whereas when workmen ere turned 
out of employment, they are either involved in instant indigence, 
or are obliged to depend for subsistence on the slender provision 
they may have accumulated ns a resource in old age and sick¬ 
ness. And when such is the case, we ask, whether any thing can 
be more palpably and glaringly unjust, than to punish workmen 
for endeavouring to meet combination by combination ? —for a- 
vailing themselves of the only means in their power for defending 
■ their interests against the unceasing attacks of their masters? For 
our part we do not hesitate to say, that it is greatly to be wished 
that combinations of workmen could be rendered more effectual, 
''‘' ; >*i^d'--thpftj--corisequeritly, the condition of the parties to die ben- 
tract of wages could be brought more nearly to correspond. 

But, ns we have already observed, masters are very seliaoin 
satisfied with the tacit and uriavowed, though jpqwerfol ef¬ 
ficient combination, which each forms against ids qwri workmen. 
Oh the contrary, they frequently join together^ had concert 
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mensures in common, cither to oppose the claims of the work¬ 
men for an advance of wages, or to enforce their reduction; and 
while the comparative fewness of their number enables them to 
combine easily, and in such a way as greatly to diminish the chance 
of detection, it gives a degree of unity and energy to their reso¬ 
lutions, which can never be expected from the tumultuary, va¬ 
cillating, and unsteady councils of the workmen. 4 We rarely 
‘ hear, * says l)r Smith, ‘ of combinations of masters, though 
4 frequently of those of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon 
4 this account, that masters rarely combine, is as ignorant of 

* the world as of the subject. Masters are always, and every- 
4 where, An a sort of tacit, constant, uniform, and sometimes open 

* and avowed, combination, not to raise the wages of labour aberor 
4 their actual rate , and frequently even to sink them below it . 

4 To violate this combination is everywhere a most unpopular 

‘ action, and a sort of reproach to a master among his neigh- . 
4 hours and equals. We seldom, indeed, hear of this combina- 
4 tion; because it is the usual, and, one may say, the natural 
4 state of things, which nobody ever hears of. Masters, too, 

4 sometimes enter into particular combinations, to sink the 
4 wages of labour even bc’low their actual rate. These are always 
‘ conducted with the utmost silence anti secrecy, till the mo- 
4 incut of execution; anti when the workmen yield, as they 
4 sometimes do, without resistance, though severely felt by 
4 them, they are never heard of by other people. *— Wealth of 
Nations, voi. i. p. 100. 

In proof of what is here stated by Dr Smith, of the effect of 
combinations among the masters, we may mention the curious, 
and, in this respect, important fact, that the average money wages 
of type-founders in London are about the same (18s. per week), * 
at this moment as in J 770. The type-foundery is a comparatively 
liipited branch of business, there being only about ten founderies, 
great and small, in London. Such facilities of combination have 
proved, of course, too tempting to be neglected; and the most 
perfectand complete union has long subsisted among the master?. 
All their measures are concerted in common; and their delibeiv* 
ationsare conducted with as much secrecy, and their resolutions 
prosecuted with equal constancy, and inflexibility of purpose, as 

* The type founders are paid by the piece; but 18s. a week is a- 
hout< the of their earnings. Strictly speaking, they have got 

two advances of wages w ithin the last thirty years; but, from the 
greater fihe|e8S and delicacy that is now required in tile letters, then 
wod|«n Obliged to. cast a great many more, in order to obtain 
tfai |pS e number of perfect ones. The advaajee 'was*,, theitfortyir^j 
guirp to keep his money wages from falling, and did nbt really raise 
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those of the old decimal fraternity of Venice, to which they have 
not unaptly been compared. There is good reason, however, 
for thinking, that had it not been for the operation of the com¬ 
bination laws, the workmen might, by confederating together, 
and acting in concert, have made head against this combination, 
and forced their masters to raise their wages. But as the law 
now stands, any such proceeding would only serve to involve 
them in additional difficulties—to add persecution and impri¬ 
sonment to the most squalid and abject poverty ! 

It is an admitted principle, that wherever competition is per¬ 
fectly free, the rate of wages in those employments which are 
particularly noxious or disagreeable, must be elevated so much 
above tbe common level, as to afford a fair and reasonable com¬ 
pensation for the privations to which the workmen are exposed. 
The truth of this principle is too self-evident to require illustra¬ 
tion ; and as the business of the type-founders is of the most 
unwholesome and most disagreeable kind, their wages must, but 
for artificial impediments, have been comparatively high. The 
type-founders arc constantly on their legs, with their heads over 
a furnace of nearly red hot metal, consisting of a compound of 
iron, lead, and antimony, the fumes of which are particularly 
deleterious. They are, in consequence, exposed to various dis¬ 
eases peculiar to that trade only, and which are reckoned so 
very destructive, that it is not unusual to exclude type-founders 
from becoming members of Benefit Clubs and other Friendly 
Societies. And yet, in despite of all this, from the facility with 
which.apprentices may be obtained, and the almost insuperable 
obstacles which the combination laws afterwards throw in the 
way of the workmen leaving their employment and obtaining a 
rise of wages, it is a fact, that there is hardly one of the more ex¬ 
tensive trades in the metropolis, and in which of course the combi¬ 
nation among the masters is less complete, wherein, notwithstand¬ 
ing their superior healthiness and agreeableness, the rate of wages 
is not much higher than among the type-founders. The wages 
even of tailors are a full half higher! And we are informed 
th^t the wages of nailors, a species of employment which ap- 
proaches pretty closely to that of type-founders, only that it 
is much more extensive, were the same in J 770 as those of 
the type-founders; but instead of remaining stationary, they 
are now about double the amount of the latter 1 

We know too that it is a common practice in many trades, 
when any of the workmen in the employment of a particular 
master either leave him, or are dismissed, to send a circular note 
to the other masters informing them of the circumstance, anti 
warning them not to engage the individuals in question ! On 
one occasion the saddlers of London and * Westminster held a 
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meeting, and publicly resolved, that * they would engage no jour* 
6 ncyman saddler whatever, without Jrrst obtaining from his last 
4 master an account of his conduct during the time he was in his 
‘ employ . ’ This is combination in its worst and most offensive 
shape — combination not for the mere purpose of resisting a 
claim for a rise of wages, or of enforcing their reduction, but 
of proscribing every workman who may have, however unde¬ 
signed’}', given offence to a master—And the fact, that such 
combinations are publicly, avowed and vigorously supported, at 

the very moment that the workman who combines to raise his 
■/ 

wages is prosecuted with as much rigour as if he had been guilty 
of the most atrocious crime, certainly forms a singular feature 
in the far-finned justice of England! 

We should never have done were we to attempt to lay be¬ 
fore our readers a tithe of the information of which we are pos¬ 
sessed, respecting combinations of masters against their work¬ 
men. The following, however, may be regarded as affording 
a pretty fair specimen of the spirit by which such associations 
are generally actuated, and of the means to which they resort to 
carry their purpose:— 

The paper-makers of Scotland were long, and, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, still arc, engaged in an intimate union 
and confederacy, one of the principal objects of which seems to 
have been to keep down the wages of their workmen to the lowest 
possible rate. In 1799 this formidable confederacy resolved to 
take 2s. a week from the wages of their journeymen ; and on the 
latter remonstrating, the whole pnpermaJars of Scotland were turn¬ 
ed out of employment by their masters on the same day ! After 
being deprived of their ordinary means of subsisting themselves 
for about three months, the masters agreed to take them back 
at the old wages* —-a pretty substantial proof that the proposed 
reduction had not been necessary. In 180I-, the continued 
relative lowness of wages in the paper-making business induc¬ 
ed several of the journeymen to leave it, and to seek employ¬ 
ment in other trades; but though no combination had been 
formed amongst them, the masters immediately held a meeting, 
and printed and published resolutions, in which, besides de¬ 
claring that they would give no increase of wages, they resolv¬ 
ed,. that thenbpiM of thejpt^iieymen who left their service should 
iti}at large cautioned not to receive them info 
any other emp&/y)nent> and the Justices trf the Leave requested Ip 

T ; / The workmen continued . to 
submit ; ..patience for three years longer, to 
this upprovoked attempt to reduce them to a state of vi lien- 
age. And it was not till 1807 that they presented Petitions, 
■Written by M r Sprit** : Pi'oeurator-dse4 for; the City of Edin- 
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burgh, humbly beseeching their masters to raise their wages. 
The supplication was indignantly rejected; and, in conse¬ 
quence, a large proportion of the men left their employment, 
and many of them entered into other businesses, while not a 
few emigrated to other countries. The confederated masters, 
however, did not even yet despair of carrying their point, and 
of forcing those whom they really seem to have considered as 
a species of ‘ hereditary bondsmen * back to their service. To 
effect this object, they entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the papermakers of England, and resolved, in con¬ 
currence with the latter, that no master should, under certain 
specified forfeitures, allow his workmen any advance of wages, 
and that criminal informations should be filed against those 
who had withdrawn from their employment, in the Court of 
Justiciary ! 

. We state these facts, not as forming matter of charge against 
the masters* but to show the practical bearing and real effect of 
.combinations amongst them. That they should enter into such 
confederacies, is natural, and we really do not blame them 
for it: We are only anxious that the same freedom of com¬ 
bining should be extended to the workmen, and that each party 
should be left, without any interference on the part of Govern¬ 
ment, to support their respective pretensions as they think best. 
Hitherto the law has run altogether in favour of the stronger 
side; and we have yet to learn that a single master has been a- 
merced in the trifling statutory penalty for entering into a com¬ 
bination to depress wages, or to resist their rise. How, indeed, 
ecould it be otherwise, when one of the Judges* of the land has not 
‘ hesitated to declare from the Bench, that any master who should 
concede the demands of his workmen, who had struck for a rise of 
wages, ought to be considered as an enemy to his country ! There 
is no meaning in language if this be not encouraging combination, 
and calling on the masters to confederate together to resist a de¬ 
mand which, for any thing that the Judge could possibly know 
to the contrary, might be perfectly fair and reasonable. The 
cruel and tyrannical conduct of many masters to those in their 
service, is not so much their fault as it is the fault of this un¬ 
just system of legislation^. When we cast the poor workman 
hand and foot at the feet of his master and tell the latte? 
that he may trample on him with impunity, can tfe be surprised 
sometimes exercising,oh«r 
: for a moment that the ms^r; 

ever have acted as they did, had it not been for the confidence 
; ; VOL. XXXIX. NO. 7S. 
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* Mr Justice Beet, at a trial at Chester in 1817. 
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placed by them in the partiality of the law, and a belief that, by 
its assistance* they would be able to force their journeymen back 
to their employment at the old rate of wages ? It is the bane 
of the combination laws that, while they encourage and prompt 
the most humane and indulgent masters to resist an advance of 
wages, even when the claim for it is well founded, they furnish 
those of a different character, and who may be disposed to act 
oppressively, with the means of indulging their vindictive feel¬ 
ings, and, in some measure, of dictating to the whole trade. 
Instead of that kind, conciliatory manner which a master ought 
always to exhibit towards the labourers in his employment, and 
which, were the latter relieved from restraint, he would al¬ 


ways find it for his advantage to exhibit, the combination ldws 
have done all that it was possible for any laws to do, to ren¬ 
der him haughty, domineering, and capricious,—to impress 
him with a conviction that he is of a superior caste, and that 
the labouring poor neither have, nor ought to have, the same 
rights as himself. The poor are sensible of this ignominious 
treatment, and they naturally and deeply resent it. The com¬ 
bination laws have taught both masters and workmen to believe, 
that there is one measure of justice for the rich and another for 
the poor. They have thus set the interests and the feelings of 
these two great classes in direct and hostile opposition to each 
other; and have, in consequence, done more to engender a 
deadly hatred between the different orders of society—to turn 
the masters into petty despots, and the workmen into treache¬ 
rous and rebellious slaves, than can be easily conceived or ima¬ 
gined by those who are not pretty intimately acquainted witlf 
the state of society in the manufacturing districts. For the fair, 
open, and candid proceedings of men honestly endeavouring to 
advance themselves in society, and to sell their labour at the 
highest price, the combination laws have given ns nocturnal 
meetings, secret cabals, and oaths of privacy 1 

In order to be effectual, legislative enactments must proceed 
on some recognised principle of justice and utility ; for it is ab¬ 
surd to suppose that the bulk of mankind will ever yield a will¬ 
ing obedience to a law which they consider repugnant to the 
plainest principles of justice, and subversive of their own best 
interests; Now, this is notoriously the case with! the combina¬ 


tion 


llteir 


means 
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found who docs not consider it as a bounden duty to em¬ 
brace every opportunity of acting in the teeth of their most 
positive enactments. All the means which the intelligence, 
the cunning, and the privations of workmen can suggest, 
for defeating and thwarting their operation, are resorted to 
from a thorough conviction of their gross partiality and un¬ 
fairness. Unfortunately, however, the mischief does not stop 
here. The mere breaking through an unjust and absurd regula¬ 
tion, if it be a fault at all, is certainly one of a very venial de¬ 
scription. The real evil consists not so much in what is ac¬ 
tuary done, as in what it stimulates to da : —in the contempt 
which it is but too apt to generate for all the institutions which 
hive received the sanction of society, and which are necessary 
to its existence. Men of reflecting habits and dispositions dis¬ 
tinguish between those laws which are either oppressive and 
* unjust, or unnecessary.and inexpedient, and those which con¬ 
spire to secure the property, the liberties, and the rights of the 
. different classes. However much such persons may deprecate 
the anomalous and absurd proceedings of legislators, they will 
give no countenance to the efforts of those who would not scru¬ 
ple, in order to get rid of a bad law, to subvert all the institu¬ 
tions of society. But the generality of men are not actuated 
by sueh motives. The odium which attaches itself to a partial 
and unjust law, provided, as in the case in question, its opera¬ 
tion be very widely and generally felt, communicates itself to 
others. The poacher, who is as much persecuted and harassed 
for killing a hare or a partridge as if he had been guilty of the 
most atrocious crime, instead of being reclaimed by such harsh 
treatment, most commonly endeavours to deserve the punish¬ 
ment he receives, and becomes a robber and a murderer. When¬ 


ever we have made one bold and decisive step in opposition to 
one or other of the positive enactments of the law, our respect 
for the rest is necessarily very much weakened .—Cest le pre* 
mier pas qui evute .—The flagrant injustice of a single part in¬ 
fects and contaminates the whole. The generality of men in¬ 
variably lay the abuse of a principle to the charge of the prin¬ 
ciple itself ; and because the Legislature have unjustly prevented 
Workmen from combining together to raise wages, they may 
not be disinclined, should a convenient opportunity present it¬ 
self, to revenge themselves by combining together to overturn 
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be adjusted, as they 


always ought to be, ©n the 
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free and’ unrestrained competition. We defy any one to show 
that these laws have been productive of a single good effect. 
That combinations of workmen, as well as of masters, may be, 
and sometimes are, formed for the accomplishment of improper 
objects, we readily allow. But we have shown that these com¬ 
binations will, when let alone, inevitably cure themselves, and 
that the efforts of Government to suppress them are both un¬ 
called for and unnecessary, and oppressive and unjust. Every 
individual who is not a slave, must be entitled to demand any 
price for his labour that he thinks proper; and if one individual 
may do this, why may not fifty, or five thousand, demand the same 
price ? A criminal act can never be generated by the mere mul¬ 
tiplication of acts that are perfectly innocent. We are not to 
confound the power and the right to set a price on one’s own la¬ 
bour, with the reasonableness of that price. It is the business 
of those who are the buyers of labour, and not of the Govern¬ 
ment, to decide whether the price set on it is reasonable or not. 
If they think it is unreasonable, they may, and th$y certainly. 
willy refuse to buy it, or to hire the Workmen ; and as the latter 
cannot long subsist' without employment, necessity will oblige 
them to moderate their demands. This,; then, is plainly not 
a case for public interference and official regulation. The 
maxim —Nee deus intersit , nisi dignus vindice nodm —is stilt 
more applicable in politics than in poetry. But here interfe¬ 
rence is‘ as unjust as it is unnecessary. To take from work¬ 
men the power of demanding any price they please for their 
labour, and of withdrawing from their employments if they 
do not obtain it, is to deprive them of the power of free* 
ly disposing of the only property they possess, and is, in effect, 
inviting their masters to treat with them as they would treat 
with slaves. Neither can it be doubted, that the abolition of 


this partial and oppressive system of legislation would really 
be as much for the advantage of the masters as of the workmen. 
The former being capitalists, must necessarily be far more deep¬ 
ly interested in the preservation of the public tranquillity; and it 
is, therefore, of comparatively great importance to thein that every 
law o? regulation, which, at the same time that it# essentially 
unjust, has a powerful tendency id irritate and inflate ibe great 
maSs : : ; r?fppp : dlation, should be repealed. 
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quantity of labour that is actually performed clearer than it 
would be were they abolished. But, admitting that they dp 
confer a real advantage on the masters, still it is plain that they 
can have no just title to what they obtain at the expense of an¬ 
other, and certainly not less valuable, part of the community: 
and it is farther plain, that Government cannot continue them 
in the possession of this unjust advantage, without alienating 
the affections, and exasperating the mass of the labouring poor, 
and, consequently, without greatly endangering the safety ami 
tranquillity of the state, and paving the way for convulsions and 
bloodshed. 

We have heard it said that the combination laws are ad¬ 


vantageous, because they tend to keep wages down ! But it is 
a miserable error to suppose that low wages can ever be ad¬ 
vantageous. If the condition of the labourers be depressed, 
• the prosperity of the other classes can rest on no solid founda¬ 
tion. The labourers always form the great mass of the popula- 
, tion of every country; and whenever their wages arc reduced 
to the lowest limits, they must of necessity subsist on the 
coarsest and scantiest fare. Men placed in. such circumstances 


are without any sufficient motive to be industrious, and, in¬ 
stead of activity and enterprise, we have sloth, barbarism and 
ignorance. The example of such individuals, or bodies of in¬ 
dividuals, as submit quietly to have their wages reduced, and 
who are content if they get only the bare necessaries of life, 
ought never to be held up for public imitation. On the con¬ 
trary, every thing should bo done to make such indifference be 
esteemed disgracef ul. The essential interests of society require 
that the rate of wages should be elevated as high as possible— 
that a taste for the comforts, luxuries, and enjoyments of life 
should be widely diffused, and, if possible, interwoven with the 
national habits and prejudices. A low rate of wages, by ren¬ 
dering it impossible for increased exertions to obtain any con¬ 
siderable increase of comforts and conveniences, effectually hin¬ 
ders any such exertions from ever being’matle, and renders the 
labourer idle, sluggish, and, indifferent* But the desire to rise 
in the world, and to improve our condition, .is deeply seated 
in the human breast, and can never be wholly eradicated ; and 
whenever wages have been increased, and new conveniences 
and enjoyments made attainable by the labourer, indolence has 
■•uiaifiM»^y:given way to, exertion; a taste for these conveniences 
and <eitjoymehta has gradually diffused itself; increased $&!&* 
tiofts have beem ■ made to attain them y and ul t imately,, ; || f , 
fceeiti^nnght. discreditable to be without them. . ^ 
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are more productive of idleness and dissipation than of exer¬ 
tion ; and that, if labourers can earn as much in three or four 
days as will support them a week, they will absent themselves 
during the remaining days from their employment. Nothing, 
however, can be more marvellously incorrect than these repre¬ 
sentations—more completely at variance with principle and ex¬ 
perience. It is certainly true, that individuals will be found in 
every country and situation of life, who are careless of the fu¬ 
ture, and attentive only to present enjoyment; but these always 
form a very small and even inconsiderable minority of each 
particular class. Whatever may be the case with this or that 
individual, the principle of accumulation always predominates 
in aggregate bodies over the passion for expense. That the 
amor kabendi crescit quantum ipsa pecunia crescit , is as certainly 
true of the labourer as of the miser. Industry, as Dr Smith 
has observed, is like every other virtue, it improves in propor¬ 
tion to the encouragement it receives. 

If an increase of,wages ever discourages industry, it must bo 
the industry of the wretch who has previously been working 
for mere subsistence, or the forced industry of the indolent ana 
the dissolute; and even to produce this enect on them, the in¬ 
crease must have been sudden and transitory , not gradual and 
permanent. We are warranted in affirming, that a steadily high 
rate of wages, never has had, and never will have, any such ef¬ 
fect. The poor have, upon plain practical questions that touch 
their immediate interests, the same understanding, the same 
penetration, and the same regard to consequences as those 
who are rich. It is indeed a contradiction, and an absurdity to 
pretend, that if labourers are capable of earning, by an ordi¬ 
nary degree of application, more than is sufficient to support 
them, they alone, pf all the various classes of society, will spend 
the surplus in riot and debauchery. They have the same com¬ 
mon sense, they are actuated by the same passions, feelings and 
principles, as other men ; and when such is the case, it is clear 
they cannot generally be guilty qf sqch inconsiderate conduct, 
Ifeity to lay aside general reasoning, does not the state of indusr 
try, in countries where the natural rate of wages is low, com¬ 
pared with its state in those where it is high* substantiate all we 
have now said ? Have the low wages of the people of Ireland, 
Polandi and Hindostan, made them industrious ? or the high 
wages of tbe Ameficam, the English, andthe Hollanders, 
made them lazy, riotous, and profligate? Just 
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spur—the most powerful stimulus to unremitting and assiduous 
exertion. Wherever the rate of wages is high, workmen have 
not ’only a considerable command over the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, but also a considerable power of accumu¬ 
lation : And as few are so brutified as to be insensible of the 
blessings of independence, they almost universally endeavour 
to avail themselves of this power to emerge from pover¬ 
ty and to attain to opulence. Every individual, placed in 
such circumstances, feels that he derives a direct and tan¬ 
gible advantage from the institution of the right of property, 
and t that otherwise he should not be able peaceably to enjoy 
the fruits of his industry; and he consequently becomes per¬ 
sonally interested in its support, and in the support of the public 
tranquillity. It is not when wages are high and provisions a- 
bundant, but in periods when they are low, and the harvest less 
. productive than usual, that the manufacturing and thickly peo¬ 
pled districts are disturbed by. popular clamours and radical 
commotions. Nor is this the case in Britain only, but in all 
other countries. Dans aucune histoire , on he rencontre un sent 
trait qui prouve que Vaisance du peuple par le travail a nui d son 
obeissance . * Whatever may be said or written to the contrary, 
there cannot be a doubt that high wages are by far the most ef¬ 
fectual means of promoting industry, and attaching the bulk of 
the people to the institutions under which they live: while 
they have the farther advantage of insuring a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence and good education to youth; and of preventing sick¬ 
ness and old age from being driven to seek a wretched asylum 
in workhouses and hospitals. 

Nothing, therefore, can be so signally disadvantageous, so 
overwhelmingly disastrous to any country, as a permanent de¬ 
gradation in the rate of wages, or a decline in tne opinions of 
tne labouring class respecting what is necessary for their com¬ 
fortable and decent subsistence. And in the absence of all other 
reasons for their repeal, the fact, that the combination laws have 
a decided tendency to reduce wages, ought to be*held to be 
conclusive of their impolicy, and of the propriety of abolishing 
them. No country can be flourishing when the rate of wages 
is low, and none can be long depressed when it is high. Toe 
labourers are the sinaws of agriculture* of manufactures,, and of 
* —— T^eir numbers are not estimated, like those of die 

by hundreds or thousands, or even by hundreds 
but by millions ! It is by their 'labour that our 

Recherche* sur les Finances de France. Tame i. 
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machinery is constructed and kept in motion; and it is by their 
industry, ingenuity and frugality, that we are enabled to sup«< 
port burdens that could hardly be supported by any other 
people. Every thing then that may have the slightest tendency 
to depress their condition, or to sink them in the scale of so¬ 
ciety, ought to be most particularly guarded against. Those 
who feed and clothe all the rest, ought themselves to be 
* well Jed. and well clothed.* The labourers are the founda¬ 
tion of the social pyramid; and so long as they are treated 
impartially and fairly, and wages continue high, the foundation 
will be stable; for so long will they be peaceable, orderly, and 
industrious. But if we continue to enforce the provisions of‘ the 
combination act:—?If we continue to treat the labourers as a de- 


f jraded caste, and to prevent them from setting a price on their 
abour, and from doing that which their masters are every day 
in the habit of doing, the desire to avenge such barefaced in¬ 
justice and oppression, will supplant the desire to save and rise 
in the world, and they will infallibly become idle, dissipated, 
and rebellious. The spirit of industry, by which they have 
been so eminently distinguished, will gradually evaporate, and 
with it the morals, prosperity, and tranquillity of Britain. 

As to Scottish combinations, we scarcely, know bow to talk 
of them,—because we .are (that is to say, the author of this 
article is) utterly unacquainted with the forms, and even the 
very phraseology, of the law of Scotland; and there are some 
things in the books which he has looked at on the subject so 
extraordinary, that he is forced to suppose that he is altoge¬ 
ther in a dream, although he must confess himself wholly un¬ 
able to discover where the delusion lies. It is believed, however. 


that the whole mystery is to be found in a principle of Scotch cri- 
minal law, which is explained very distinctly in the late learned 
work of Mr Hume on that science. This principle seems to 
be> that the Court of Justiciary*'which is the supreme criminal 
tribunal of that country, has power to declare any thing a crime 
that it pleases, without precedent or statute. This maxim seems, 
to an uninitiated person, to be as curious as any of the wonders 
wbichitis used to explain* But it must of course be assumed 
{though wo have not met with any body who has been able to 
precise f |iol), t!iat ^{Irliament must have con- ; 

' delegation its powers to this particular <>mrt, whtch no one 


its powers to this particular ; Coui 


evei heard of $ts doing^to any other. He w^O Tpedects on 
the Bcotitsh Jaw : .of con^iindion* therefore,^ 
mist, must begin by subduing his mind to the xeception of tliis 
principle as an uhiipate Jact j and then bo mpst next reflect, 
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that when the catalogue of crimes depends merely on the opi¬ 
nion of a single tribunal, composed of a small number of indi¬ 
viduals, it must vary according as the persons or the views of 
these individuals change. Thus prepared, he may stomach the 
following statement of a chapter of Scotch Criminal Law, which 
is taken entirely from the learned work that has been already 
named. 

It appears that, in the year 1808, combination was,adjudg- 
ed not to be an indictable offence in Scotland. The com¬ 
bination statute was held not to apply to that country ; but 
in that year, certain journeymen papermakers were brought 
to trial at common law. This was the Jirst instance in which 
the judgment of the Court of Justiciary was fairly demanded 
on such a case. * For, ’ says Mr lluine, 4 though stated 
4 in certain libels* (indictments), ‘ the matter had not been 
S £ deliberately considered on any former occasion. 1 * Tlio Court 
was of opinion, and accordingly pronounced a legal judgment 
declaring,—that combination was no offence; that is, no offence 
for which an indictment lay in a Scotch Criminal Court. If 
this judgment had proceeded simply and firmly on the prin¬ 
ciple, that since there was no statute, and no precedent, for 
declaring the union of workmen to be a crime, it was not the 
province of a court of law to make one, it would have stood 
upon sure and intelligible ground. But it appears that this 
view was taken by nobody, at least on the Bench. It is stat¬ 
ed, that the majority of the Judges held combination not to be 
criminal, merely because it * did not imply that degree of 
4 baseness or depravity in the confederates which were essential, 
* in the opinion of these Judges, to the notion of an in diet- 
4 able, crime. * As to the views of the rest of the Court, it is 
fortunate that we can state them in the words of the author we 


have already referred to ; because, otherwise, we should cer¬ 
tainly not have been able to conjecture upon what grounds a 
court (f law should enact a particular arrangement, the expedi¬ 
ency or inexpediency of which depends merely upon delicate 
principles of commercial policy* to be not only bf a crimitiaji 
character, but so criminal that the man who Was accessory 5 
it, should be liable to be apprehended and punished withotit' 
the slightest previous intimation that what he was doing xVas‘ 


wrbhg. t But thb following,*! seems, were the judicial fit** of 
those who thought that tbis Was an indictable 
quoting them, we must request therea<fertoobprve.^ 
rowly» and to endeavdilr to ascertain, as he is. going 




* Vol. I. p.489, Ed. 1819. 
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whether combination was to be punished, because it was a 
fraud , —or an infringement of the liberty ef the subject, —or ex¬ 
tortion, or the setting up of an arbitrary government, —or sedi¬ 
tion, —or treason. 

‘ Three of the Judges dissented from this judgment,-—and on 

* these grounds: That a combination to raise wages by the sud- 

* den striking of work, is a measure of a compulsive character, 

* and implies a deliberate and mischievous purpose to distress 
} the employer and the public: That by means of such pro- 

* ceedings, labour has a false price affixed to it, in defraud of 
‘ the buyer, and to the great prejudice of manufacture and 

* trade: That they are an infringement of the freedom of the 

* market, which it is one of the main objects of policy in evftry 
‘ state to secure: That they are no less an irifringement of the 
*freedom of the subject , which does not consist in liberty of per- 

* son only, but of conduct,—in the right of doing as one pleases, 

* in all matters not commanded or forbidden by law; and, 

* among others, that of hiring out one’s service, to whom and , 

* on what terms one chuses: That an extortion is here practised 


* against the employer and the public, and this by means which 

* strike at the vitals of order and civilized society, and truly 

* amount to an usurpation of’ sovereign authority / in as much as 
‘ there is . here an attempt to set up an arbitrary and uncontroL 

* table dominion in the State , which shall enforce, at its own plea- 

* sure, what the legislature have never thought advisable to at- 

* tempt: That any association which aims at power or perma- 

* nency, or proposes to do its work by means of such instruments, 

* requires his Majesty’s authority, and, without it, is downright 

* usurpation; ana that to discipline multitudes into common mea - 

* sures , even in what is innocent, is an interference with the rights of 

* Government , which is justly regarded with jealousy in all well 

* regulated states, and is. permitted, if at all, with circumspec- 

< I-inn ond linear nrD/>ontInnc • HTIint- urn Viand in 


convertible 


tne purposes ot sedition and democratic oppres- 
favour, according to the pressure of the times, the 
mgning demagogues, or the vices or follies of the 
dent : That such confederacies tend, in the ex- 



arked, not a 


most extensive mischief; and as the 
with out but with many of the pro- 


bf our practice, it 


common law, and may com} 


so, according to the settled principles 
mdqr jhe wholesome correction of our 


With a suitable 


f and seasonable censure, before the evil grows too strong, aud 
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«spreads too far to be subdued* without the help of statutable and 

* extraordinary means . ’ * 

This being the state of the law, we must suppose that there 
are, of course, no Bible Societies in that part of Great Bri¬ 
tain called Scotland; because the people of that country are 
extremely loyal, and it seems that there, * to discipline mul- 
‘ titudes into common measures, even in what is innocent , is 
‘ an interference with the rights of Government, * and falls 
under that * wholesome correction , * by which the office-bear¬ 
ers may be imprisoned or transported, or scourged, 6 without 
‘ the. help of statutable and extraordinary means. ’ These 
doctrines, however, did not go down in the year 1808. The 
lieges were judicially told, in October of that year, that 
Combination, notwithstanding these strong and legal consi¬ 
derations, was not an indictable offence. But the workmen, 
v if any, who were induced, by this decision, to resist their 
masters with their own weapons, soon found themselves in 
'•a trap; for it seems, that, before three years had passed, 
combination had become a crime. Some shoemakers were* 
indicted in the beginning of 1811; and although there were 
other objections to the indictment, which saved them from be¬ 
ing tried, it appears that the Court had, by that time, so far 
changed its views as to intimate an opinion that the prisoners 
had been guilty of a punishable offence. 

Still, however, there was no actual conviction* Therefore, f 

* a further experiment was made,' by indicting some journey¬ 
men cotton-weavers. These persons were tried and found 
guilty; and had an opportunity of knowing something of the 
wholesome correction of our common law. The several pan* 
nels ‘ had sentences of imprisonment in proportion to their re- 

* spective degrees of activity in the cause, for four, nine, and 

* eighteen months, till they should find caution to keep the peace 

* for three years,' (Hume, vol. i. p. 491.) It was stated, not as 
the essence, but as a mere aggravation of the guilt of these per¬ 
sons, that, in furtherance of the combination, they had been 
guilty of violent#and other outrages. The simple combina¬ 
tion, by striking work, was held to be enough, though they were 
convicted both of this and of the aggravation. But in the neitt 
case, which o4curredin March 1818, a workman was expressly 
found * riot guilty of any of the actsof violence, intimidation or 

* extortion charged $ * and he was punished Jbr simply eombin* 

. .. v—rr r... . ■ if 

* Hume, Vol* I. p. 489. Ed. 3819. 
f Hume, vol, i* p* 490, ed. 1819. 
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ing. In all these cases, it had at least been required that the 
men should have struck work. This at the least was thought 
to be necessary, as the palpable overt act by which combina¬ 
tion is generally known, and by which alone it generally proves 
injurious. But even this was speedily dispensed with; and, in 
the year 1818, two colliers were convicted for their accession to 
a combination, in the course of which there had been no vio* 
lence, or intimidation, or extortion, or actual striking of work y 
but simply an intimation to the masters, that if their wages were 
not raised, they would strike. It was held that * a threat to 
*. strike work is a true and substantial compulsory measure. ■ 
Thus, in the course of nine years and a half, did the law of 
Scotland, administered by a Court having the power to declare 
new offences, vibrate between combination effected not merely 
by striking work, blit by great violence, being no crime at all, 
and its being a crime, when effected by simple union, even without, - 
any striking whatever. Within this period, the paper-makers,— 
though accused of combination accompanied by violence,—were,, 

♦found innocent; and the weavers, though accused of combina¬ 
tion without violence, were imprisoned from four to eighteen 
months. The reflection with which this history is closed by 
the learned author, from whom we have taken it, is in these 
words. * This new point of dittay seems, therefore, now to be 
* thoroughly established ; and if furnishes anoihei * illustration 
4 of' the character of' our common law , and if' its power to chas- 
4 Use, of its own native vigour , all wrongs and disorders, as the 
4 state of society brings them f orth , which are found to be mate- 

6 rially dangerous to the public welfare. 1 We can add nothing 
to this, except that one of the Judges (the late Lord Meadow- 
bank), after giving an exposition of the evils attending a com¬ 
bination of workmen, suddenly changes the whole of his rea¬ 
soning, when he comes to speak of the other combination out of 
which this one invariably grows, and Jays it down in direct 
terms, that ? the combination ot'mastersis in general beneficial 
4 to the public, and to the workmen they employ. ’ * We ap¬ 
prehend our readers will consider this as a Efficient specimen 
<$4h e 1 RW & Scotland with respect to Combinations—rand shell 

■ "that .if the 'definite and comparatively mild statutes of 

J^^&d. ;are now ip be ; repealed as unjust and oppressive, the ■ 

subject, must $t the sajae |iiph be corrected. 

Besides the unjust and oppressive restraints laid on workmen 
by. the laws, been passed. 
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to prevent them from emigrating, and even to hinder them frorii 
exporting any portion of the produce of their industry, when in 
the shape of machinery, to other countries. Thus, it is enacted 
by the 5th Geo. I. cap. 28, extended and confirmed by the 23d 
Geo. III. cap. 13, that any person who shall contract with, 

4 entice, persuade, or endeavour to persuade, solicit or seduce, 

* any manufacturer, workman, or artificer in wool, mohair, 
cotton, or silk; or in iron, steel, brass, or other metal; or 
any clockmaker, watchmaker, or any other manufacturer, 
workman, or artificer in any other of the manufactures of 
Gr.eat Britain or Ireland, of'mhat nature or Jcind soever, to go 
out of this kingdom into any foreign country not within the 
dominions of the Crown, is liable to be indicted, and to forfeit 
500/., to suffer imprisonment for twelve months, and until the 
forfeiture is paid; every subsequent offence being further pu¬ 
nishable with 1000/. penalty, and two years’ imprisonment. * 

It is also enacted by the same statute, that any artificer who shall 
have quitted the kingdom and settled in a foreign county, and 
who shall not return within six months after warning given him 
by the British ambassador where he resides, shall be deemed 
an alien, shall forfeit all his goods, and be made incapable of 
receiving any gift or legacy \ 

Before an emigrant can pass the customhouse, he must be 
furnished with a certificate, signed by the churchwardens and 
overseers of the parish. This certificate certifies and declares, 
that ‘ the bearer is not, nor hath ever been, a manufacturer or 
4 artisan in wool, iron, steel, brass, or any other metal ; nor is 

* he, nor hath he ever been, a watchmaker, or clockmaker, or 
4 any other artificer whatsoever. * And to establish the authen¬ 
ticity of this document, it must be signed by a Justice of the 
Peace, certifying that Messrs so and so are.the churchwardens 
and overseers of said parish 1 

With respect to machinery, it is enacted, by the 14th Geo. 
III. cap. 71, that if any person exports any topis or utensils 
used in the silk, cotton, linen, or woollen manufactures, he for¬ 
feits the same and 200/.; and the captain of the ^hip having 
knowledge thefpo^ likewise forfeits 200/. The 
this offence was further increased by the 21st Geo. III. 
whichj besides the penalty of 200Z., subjects the offender ip 
imprisPnthPnt for twelve months; and by the 22d Geo. I If. 
cap. 60, the penalty is increased to 500/., exclusive of the im* 
priBonmenti ( 

The extreme hardship of these regulations is obvious. What 
can be more oppressive than to prevent an artisan from car* 
rying either his labour, or the produce of his labour, to the best 
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market ? Why should he be foreed to remain in this country* 
if he supposes he can improve his condition by removing to 
another r 

All the best writers on public law agree in opinion* that it 
would require very strong reasons to justify the government of 
a free state in restraining the emigration of its subjects. * The 
Romans granted full liberty to any one who chose to withdraw 
from under their government; a privilege which Cicero justly 
regarded as of the highest importance, and as being essential to 
the preservation of the public freedom. Ojura praclara , atque 
divinitus,jam hide a principio Romani nominis, a majoribuf nos- 
iris comparata —■— Ne quis invitus civitate muietur, neve in civi- 
tate maneat invitus. Hose sunt enim fundamentaJirmissima nos¬ 
tra libertatis , sui quemque juris et retinendi , et dimiitendi, esse 
dominum . (Orat. pro L. C. Balbo, cap. 13.) 

The disadvantages to which individuals are subjected in their 
native land must be very great indeed, to render force and un¬ 
just restraints necessary to retain them in it. All our prejudices 
and affections are in favour of the country of our birth. It is 
endeared to us by the tenderest ties.-—The sea which the emi¬ 
grant has to pass appears, to use the words of Mr Malthus, like 
the separation of death from his friends, his kindred, and the 
companions of his former years. And except when a spirit of 
enterprise is added to a strong 6ense of the evils of poverty, and 
a lively expectation of being able to escape from them in an¬ 
other country, few will be disposed to snap asunder the ties 
which bind them to the homes of their fathers, but will 


* Rather tamely bear the ills they have, 

Then fly to ethers which they know not of. * 

But the restraints on the emigration of artisans are as impoli¬ 
tic and inexpedient as they are unjust and unnecessary.—’When¬ 
ever population is redundant and the wages of labour depressed, 
every facility ought to be given to emigration. Were it carried 
to a considerable extent, it would have the effect, by lessening 
the supply of labour in the market, to raise the rate of wages, 
and to improve* the condition of the labourers who remain, at 
home. Nor, while it would produce these good effects, is there 
ip least risk that it could be carried too far, or that the supply 
of labourers could be injuriously diminished: For, the rise of 


every 


emigration. 


would not only stimulate the principle of population, hut would 
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also weaken the motives to emigrate, at the same time that it 
would give new strength to the natural repugnance which every 
one has to leave his native country. Government, indeed, by 
giving bounties and encouragements to emigrants to Canada, 
South Africa, and Van Diemen’s Land, has recently acknow¬ 
ledged the justice of this reasoning. They have acknowledged 
that emigration is not only harmless, but that it ought, in cer¬ 
tain cases, to be artificially promoted. And having gone thus 
far, they are bound in consistency to propose the repeal of those 
vexatious restrictions which prevent its being carried on freely. 

But then it is said, that the places to which Government 
have authorized and encouraged emigration are subject to the 
Crdwn of Great Britain, and that there is a wide and material 
difference between allowing artisans to carry their industry from 
one part to another in our own dominions, and allowing them to 
ysettle among foreigners, and to become the instructors of our 
'’rivals and enemies ! Surely, however, no one can be so silly as 
to suppose that even a fourth part of those who emigrate to 
Canada have any intention of continuing there, or that they can 
be detained in it a moment longer than they please. The arti¬ 
sans who are desirous of settling in the United States go to 
Canada, because they are not permitted to sail directly for the 
place of their destination. When there, they avail themselves of 
the earliest opportunity of crossing the frontier. And the result 
of the whole is, that in despite of penalties, imprisonment, for¬ 
feiture of property, and ^he certificate of churchwardens and 
Justices, there is not a single village in die United States which 
does not swarm with English artificers! Our regulations fetter 
emigration; but they are completely ineffectual for the intended 
purpose of checking it altogether, and of preventing our artisans 
from finding their way to foreign countries;—while, by forcing 
them tp take a circuitous route and increasing their expenses, 
they cause the emigration of those who have saved a little capi¬ 
tal rather than of those who are comparatively poor, and whom 
the country could have most ad vantageously spared. 

The unconditional repeal of the laws preventing emigration 
could not occasion any considerable influx of British artisan* 
into the Continent. The lowness of wages in the Continental 
States, die difference of customs and habits, and above all of 
lan guage, are obstacles to extensive emigration which it is al¬ 
most impossible to overcome. There are really no ground! 
whatever tor thinking that the utmost ; freedom of communica¬ 
tion between this country and the Continent could do more than 

‘ of the better educated 
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aspiring class of our artisans as are able to act as overseers; 
and all the harshness and severity of the existing restraints is 
insufficient to prevent such persons from dispersing themselves 
over every quarter of the globe. At this moment all the prin¬ 
cipal cotton factories of the Continent are furnished with Eng¬ 
lish overseers and machine-makers. On Mr Augustus Lee, of 
the house of Phillips and Lee, of Manchester, Being asked by 
the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1816* 
to inquire into the state of the Children employed in our fac¬ 
tories, whether the machinery used in the cotton factories at 
Rouen and Paris was inferior to ours, he answered* */ sawjsome 


' mills with machinery better than the average of ours , and the very 
* latest improvementsS He further stated, that the principal fac¬ 
tories in France were furnished e with English overseers and 
machine-makers, ’ and that he had frequently met with them in 
Prussia.—{ Repori t p. 34-5,) As corroborative of Mr Lee’s f 
statement, we may mention, that M. Marcel de Serres, the 
author of the very valuable statistical work on Austria* in giv¬ 
ing an account of the great cotton factory at Pottendorff, near 
Vienna* states, that the superiority of its yarn is owing to the 
excellence of its machinery, which was constructed under the 

direct ion of the skilful English engineer, Mr - -. And 

be adds, that there is hardly a factory in the empire, of any 
considerable extent, where Englishmen are not to be met with. 
—(Toni. it. p. 88.) 

We have here a striking and unanswerable proof of the in-> 
efficiency and absurdity of the restraints laid on the free emi¬ 
gration of artisans. The encouragement given on the Conti¬ 
nent tb tltose wh^eeducation and attainments fit them to di¬ 
rect tb« Construction of large manufacturing establishments, or to 


, constructed, will always prove an over- 
match fblthe pains and penalties of our law, and Will procure 

"qualified to tench them all 
i■■ are,'-'as' we previously observed, re-. 

;iibcdttCatcd class of artifi- 
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They are useless, because they cannot effect the object they have 
in view; and they are pernicious, because they prevent the e- 
migration of those whose emigration would be a benefit. 

The observations we have already made are sufficient, of thegn- 
selves, to show the impolicy of the statutes preventing the ex¬ 
portation of Machinery. Of what possible use can it be to pre¬ 
vent the exportation of any article, when we cannot preyent 
the emigration of the artisans by whom that article is manufac¬ 
tured? Our restrictions are not really injurious to our foreign 
rivals, but to ourselves. The superiority to which we have at¬ 
tained in manufacturing industry, is owing partly to the com¬ 
parative freedom of pur constitution, to the absence of all op¬ 
pressive feudal privileges, and to our greater security of pro¬ 
perty and of personal liberty, and partly to the advantages of our 
situation and our abundant supplies of coal. Most certainly we 
liave not risen to opulence by the aid of restrictive laws and pro¬ 
hibitory regulations, but in despite of them. Instead of accele¬ 
rating, they have clogged and retarded our progress. Were the 
freedom of industry established, our artisans would, at no dis¬ 
tant period, become the makers of machinery for every coun¬ 
try in the world. Nor would this be in the least degree injuri¬ 
ous to our own manufacturers. They would then, as now, en¬ 
joy all those moral and natural advantages to which their pre¬ 
sent prosperity is entirely owing; while a new source of wealth 
and fortune would be opened to support and enrich another, and 
a very numerous class of their fellow-citizens. Our prohibitions 
do not prevent the French and Germans from obtaining the 
very best machines. No such thing. Their only effect is, to 
deprive our artisans of the opportunity of producing them, and 
consequently of the profit they would make on their sale, 
or, which is the same thing, to impoverish them for the sake of 
enriching the artisans of Normandy and Saxony 1 
Parliament has wisely resisted repeated solicitations to pro¬ 
hibit or fetter the exportation of cotton yarn: and it has done 
so on the ground, that such a prohibition would contribute 
finitely more to encourage the factories on the Continent than, 
to increase the sale of British cotton goods- Now the case with 
inspect to machinery is precisely similar. By prohibiting ll^ 
exportation, we do no$ increase the constimj^on o^ ^ 
nuJactureB on the Continent; we only fbrce^-;; the 
son^ruct machines for themselves, and |ii;;becomo^r rn 
sod competitors in a branch of industry 
otherwise enjoy an almost exclusive monoid 1 £ 
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Art. IV. A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, as it exist¬ 
ed in Europe, but particularly in Englandfrom the Harman 
Conquest to the reign of King Charles II.; with a Glossary of 
military Tams, Sfc. By Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL, D. 
3 vols. 4to. Jennings. London, 1823. 

* 

\\r% rise from the perusal of this book, strongly inclined to 
™ dispute Mr Burke’s pathetic announcement, that the age 
of chivalry is gone—or very glad, at least, to find that such 
ample memorials of it have been preserved. ‘ A Critical* In¬ 
quiry into Ancient Armour, * in three vast quarto volumes, 
does indeed carry with it a note of alarm:—but while the 
splendour of its decorations is well calculated to excite curio¬ 
sity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious ex- 
tracts from rare MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing 
manner in which the author’s antiquarian researches a?e pro¬ 
secuted, will, if we mistake not, tempt many who take up the 
work in idleness, to peruse it with care. As a laborious and 
zealous antiquary, Dr Meyrick has been for some time well 
known to the public; and we should have been disposed to 
aUgur very favourably of his success in such a work as this, 
from two or three papers of his that we remember to have 
seen in the Archaeologia. The substance of the * Observa¬ 
tions on the * £ Lorica Catena” of the Romans,’* seems to 
be embodied in this Inquiry; but though these are clever 
and minute, they are not to be compared, in point of ex¬ 
tent, arrangement, science, or utility, with the work how in 
question. The first three attributes, we suppose, wifi be gene¬ 
rally conceded—but* as many people may boggle at the last, 
we must say a in passing, in defence of it. Is t, It for the 
first time supplies to our school of Art, correct and ascertained 
data for costume, in its noblest and most important branch— 
historical painting; 2d, It affords a simple, clear, and most 

g^eat dramatic poets,—aye, and in the' 
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number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one com¬ 
piler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in trans¬ 
mitting through the lapse of four oi* five hundred years. 

It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to 
conduct his readers through so splendid a succession of scenes 
and events, as those to which Dr Mevrick here successively in¬ 
troduces us: But he does it with all the ease and gracefulness of 
an accomplished Cicerone, We see the haughty nobles and 
the impetuous knights—we are present at their arming—assist 
them to their shields—enter the well-appointed lists with them 
—and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours and suc¬ 
cesses, of the manly tournaments; Then we are presented to 
the glorious damsels, all superb and lovely, * in velours and 
‘ clothe of golde, and dayntie devyces, botlie in pearls and erne- 
* rawds, sawphyres and dymondes ’—and the banquet, with the 
Hserviiig-men and bucklers, servitors and trenchers, and shields: 
of brawn, and goodly dolphins, and barbecued boars, and spiced 
wines—kings and queens under gorgeous canopies of state— 
lords and ladies footing it to high corantos—pageants, high as 
the massive roofings of the roj'al halls, suddenly and slowly 
wheeled in with all the cumbersome and motley pride of rude 
magnificence—showing, haply, a frowning tower and delicious 
gardens; trees of green velvet and gold brocade; fruits of 
emerald and amethyst and silver—this costly fabric (and de¬ 
mesne) preceded by 4 a salvage man , armed with a club ’—and 
then 4 soft musicke, * to which the castle opens, from battle¬ 
ment to base, allowing free egress to the 4 twelve fayre may- 
dens, * who (you are to suppose) have been long imprisoned 
therein, and are now released by the beautiful conqueror of the 
wild men; to wit, a blooming youth, hight 4 Amour Lay ml.* 
These are the festivals to which we are here admitted; and 


while we have the very knights in their proper armour, sur- 
coats, &c. before us, biasing in gold and silver, we feel as if the 
age of chivalry, if once gone, had returned in its glory, and are*; 
transported back to the sentiments as well as the scenes which > 
it iffcpired* . ■'%$. 

Tjbe author in a neat and sensible Preface* Jays it down as an 
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* The pleasures and dangers of the chase, were, perhaps among the 
first of human pursuits that suggested the use of armour. In the 
fair fields of that beautiful creation which never taught man war,— 
he vrould find, when inflamed by his own passions, suggestions both 
of offensive and defensive warfare, upon which he has rarely improv¬ 
ed. The mailed tortoise, the scaly shields of fish, even the beautiful 
lapping over of feathers in, the plumes of birds, afforded him speci¬ 
mens of well contrived protection; while, from the boar, the bull, 
the ram, or the sagacious and tenacious cat, he might obtain lessons, 
not to be despised, of powerful and skillful assault. We know, in 
fact, that a certain disposition of the shields, in imitation of the folds 
of tortoise shell, was in use among the Greeks; and is alluded to, in 
a curious Treat ise on the Duties of the Foot-soldier in the 14th cen¬ 
tury. A floating “ boar, ” armed with iron, and pushed forward with 
oars, is recommended, in the same treatise, in sea-fights. The bat¬ 
tering “ ram ” long retained a name and figure, indicative of his ori¬ 
gin ; and has transferred, in modern times, no small portion of hr 
merits, with its etymon, to the ram-rod. And the “ prickly cat ” 
(fclis cchi.nata), we are told was one of the best kind of.km.is, and 
most useful for the defenders of castles. She could even be set 
upon her prey with success ; being armed with “ oaken teeth ” and 
“ curved nails, ” which, when the enemy approached, might be thrown 
upon him, and “ serve to bring up one or more into the walls. ” * 
Preface, p. 11, 12. 

The following appears to be among the most capricious ac¬ 
cidents that ever occurred in the annals of philology. 

‘ Nor, it is hoped, will the etymologist despise our aid, when we 
instance “ dag” as signifying a pistol; .while “ plstolese” implies a 
dagger; and “ semi-targe ” a corruption of lt scymitar ; as showing 
that conclusions should not be too readily formed from sounds.” 
The main object of the work, however, is explained to be— 
* To establish that chronology of costume with respect to an¬ 
cient arms and armour, which has hitherto been so imperfectly re- 
-garded, alike by writers, painters, and .dramatists of modern times. 
The refined taste which, with regard to other matters of costume, 
been sofhappily cultivated in this country, during the present 
igu*hiis not*only, given a general stimulus to the arts, but intro- 
^dcedSnto paintings and scenic representations of all kin^ an* hie- 
'.torical correctness with which our ancestors were unacquainted. 
Good drawing and correct colouring, fine acting with well M slivered 
recencies, arc now considered as insufficient without chronological 

1 claiming our ; applause, 
■ ; iti ;in. -, : .WA ■ ; are J| offensive on 

the canvass, as that conqueror in a gold lace coat awl wig; and his 
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armour, should a similar accuracy be deemed unworthy of regard ? 
In all the paintings since the time of Charles I., the warriors, of whatt* 
ever age, are represented in the military costume of that period, and 
yet, as great a variety has existed in armour ; and it is as character¬ 
istic of successive eras, as in other habiliments, The truth is, artists 
have neither understood the subject themselves, nor been able to find 
sources of information elsewhere. The modern practice is to draw 
from the collection in the Tower; and yet, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
tence, there is not a suit there, older than the time of Henry VII.’.... 
‘ The materials for the present undertaking have been copies (accurate 
as far as possible to obtain them), of ancient seals, illuminations, paint¬ 
ed glass and monuments; which, when chronologically arranged,'have 
been compared with extracts from historians and poets, from wills, 
inventories of armour and royal ordinances: And here, the author 
would acknowledge the kindness of his friend Major Smith—(his co¬ 
adjutor in “ the Costume of the Original Inhabitants of the British 
IslesV) in the loan of his memoranda and drawings;—the useful 
hints of his much esteemed friend, that most able and critical anti¬ 
quary, Francis Douce, Esq.; and the valuable communications on all 
that relates to Scotch armour, from one no less to be admired for his 
private virtues than his boundless talents, his good friend Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. ’ 


The 4 introduction, * which sets out with the declaration, that 
4 armour had its origin in Asia, ’ occupies 77 pages of the first 
volume, and gives a succinct but satisfactory account of its an¬ 
cient condition and peculiarities among the Egyptians,* Ly- 
bians, and Ethiopians;—the Jews, Philistines, Phoenicians, 
and a number of other barbarians, down to the Grecians, E- 
*truscans, Sammies, Romans, and a vast-number of other na¬ 
tions pf antiquity,—as well as among the Gauls, the Germans, 
the Scandinavians, the Anglo-Saxons, the. Franks, Tungriaris, 
Anglo-Danes, Norwegians, and Britons. This part contains 
seven beautiful outline engravings, (from drawings by Dr Mey- 
rickj of Graeco-Egyptian, Asiatic, Grecian, Etruscan, Roman, 
British, Saxon and Danish arms and armour. The Grseco- 
Egyptian And Roman arms are drawn as well as grouped, 
with a correctness and taste highly creditable to this gentle¬ 
man's, talents as an artist. In the tliird page of the Introduc*- 
tion^o^rjautiior, treating of the Ethiopians, says, 4 the beads 
i jtfcei$rj javelins were made of goat’s horns sharpened. ’ It is 

pjrhnja a curious coinpidepce, and we therefore mea$pit r it*.. 
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arm themselves much in the same manner as these ancient A- 
fricans. 

The initial letters of the several chapters which follow the 
introduction, are illuminated with an extraordinary care and 
richness; and the several reigns of William the Conqueror, 
William Rufus (who seems, by the by, to have been a knight 
himself of extraordinary prowess, and a great patron of all 
chivalry), Henry I. and Stephen, are illustrated with a variety 
of curious passages from Wace’s * Roman de Rose, * from Or- 
dericus Vit'alis, Suger, &c. In Henry the Second’s reign we 
find that that monarch added to the two Lions which the Nor¬ 


man Sovereigns of England had already assumed as the nati¬ 
onal device, a third; and it is pleasant enough to observe how 
the heralds, who have fabricated so many unintelligible mon¬ 
sters for the benefit of the unlearned, have themselves blun¬ 
dered in respect of these lions. They have generally attribut¬ 
ed to the shield of the kings we have mentioned, two Leopards s 
and to Jhat of Henry II. they have given a third. We now 
learn fet William the Conqueror and his two sons had taken, 
not two leo-pw'ds, but 4 two leospardis , or lions ’ passant guar- 
dant; 4 one being the device of Normandy, and the other that 
* of Poitou; and hence arose the mistaken idea, that the an- 
4 cient arms of the kings of England were leopards . 9 Henry 
II. added to these two, the Lion of Acquitaine. 

After some interesting notices relati ve to the first and second 
crusades,-—theinleaders,—-the dresses, armour, customs, &c. of 


the troops, mention is made of the offers published (temp. Hen. 
II.) by Dermot, King of Leinster, inviting English knights to as¬ 
sist hini in his attempts to recover his kingdom; and the fol¬ 
lowing curious note is subjoined to the name of ‘ Richard. cur. 


f-iarffir idottmoUlhshirej where he had a castle. It is a corrup- 
f tioh of 4 Ystrad Jul, * or Strata Julia, being situated on the 
* Roman road* made by Julius Frontinus, through that coun- 
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reigns of Henry II. and George IV. 4 An important use of 
4 knights, and which long continued the profession, was the 
4 feudal obligation attached to all land, “ that a specified num- 

* ber of knights should be furnished, at the call of the Sove- 
4 reign, for a certain number of hides. ...” This equally held 

* good, with respect to the real possessions of heiresses and 

* the clergy, as of lay proprietors: and they were always oblig- 
4 ed to retain the necessary quantity of knights to perform the 
‘ service for them, as they could not do it in person. Hence 
‘ we often find, in the enumeration of the possessions of a 

* churcli, the land let, or given to knights, as the hire of their 

4 military services. The baron or his children, might attend 
4 for themselves; but when their possessions were large, as a 
4 knight was to be found for every 15/. o$ 20/. a year of land- 
4 ed property, they were under the necessity of retaining many 
4 knights to fulfil their feudal obligation. Knights also became 
4 a necessary part of both regal and baronial 44 (qu—ecclesi- 
4 astical ?) ” state. Thus, Thomas a Becket had 700 knights as 
4 part of his household , besides 1200 stipendiary retainers , and 
4 4000 followers, serving him 40 days. * (p. 57). This account 

is enough, we think, to afflict every Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in these degenerate days, with a violent atrabilious attack. 

In the conclusion of 4 Henry II. ’ the Doctor suggests a 
confirmation of our old friend General Vallancey’s theory, 
of the Asiatic descent of the Irish, by a coincidence which 
none of the liierati of the sister kingdom have yet noticed, or 
will perhaps be very thankful t& Dr Meyrick for having now 
brought forward. It is, that the Turkish custom, original¬ 
ly prevalent in Egypt, of cutting off the heads of.fallen ene¬ 


mies, and depositing th£m at the feet of the conqueror, 4 con« 
4 tinned in Irelaiia so late as the reign of Henry II., which 
4 may be considered as one probability of their Asiatic origin, 
* so earae^ly contended for by General Vallancey. * (p. 68). 

,Under the head of Richard I., we are gratified with a 
large ccdlectipn of curious anecdotes, relating to the prow¬ 
ess and the heroism of Cmmvde^Uon, and with some very 
learned and important notices in respect of the Greek fire, 
wrhiph was played with such tremendous effect by the Sara- 
the;: ? iiyaf machines, which thjc Chriswns' worked 
^ —i execution done by that de- 
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battle, and of the improvements in arms under Henry III., is 
exceedingly curious: But under Edward I., his wise and warlike 
successor, abundance of most interesting matter, as might be 
expected, is discussed. There is a curious roll of this King's 
expenses at Rheedlaw Castle, in North Wales, while on his 
Welsh expedition in the 10th and 11th of his reign;—it is 
preserved in the Tower of London, and our author has quoted 
largely from it. We extract only one item, premising, that ar¬ 
chers were the best paid of the English infantry of that day:— 

* To Master Robert Gilford' (not the Attorney-General), 
‘ for the wages of six archers, newly come, from Friday % 7th 

* day of August, for the six following days - L.0 6 0 * 

This portion of the work is rich in descriptions of tourna¬ 
ments, and to us, therefore, (we confess), full of interest. A- 
midst all the splendour and decorations of knightly festivals 
and habiliments, it is curious to read (under Edward II.) an 
inventory which was taken, in the year 1316, of the arms and 
armour of Louis le Grand, King of France; from whidh it ap¬ 
pears that economy was really at that time a royal virtue. One 
of the minutes runs thus‘ Item, une fleur de lys d’argent 
4 dor 6, de mauvese preuve, a mettre sus le heaume le roy. 

‘ Item, a silver fleur de lys gilt, not of standard, value , to place 

* in the Itings helmet,* 

Some extracts from the ‘ Speculum Regale ,' which was writ¬ 
ten in the fourteenth century, and which, after describing the 
art of war, and the arms ana machines then in use in the North 
of Europe, proceeds to advisePthe young knight as to the con¬ 
duct he is to pursue both in and out of the field, are extremely 
characteristic and curious. His chief business, of course, is to 
be riding abols in full armour; but when that is impracticable, 
other warlike pastimes are recommended. ‘ If you, are in a 

* market town where you cannot take your horse or use him 
4 for amusement, adopt this recreation. Go home jmd put on 
4 your heavy armour; then seek for one of your companions 
‘ whq play with you, and whom you know to be skilled in 

* npswnwl.nl9v. aitfipr with tliA nr lotiaop chiolrl 
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superb in the project of giving a scale, according to which the 
ferocity of a well-bred gentleman in action ought to be gradu¬ 
ated. * In war, show yourself bold and spirited, cutting and 
6 thrusting like a gentleman whose mind is somewhat excited to 
‘ anger , fighting according to the rules you have formerly 

* learned.’ (p. 195.) Prefixed to these whimsical regulations, 
however, there is a very elegant historical disquisition on the 
origin of chivalry, and the progressive refinement of the knight¬ 
ly character, when a romantic but humble spirit of religion, 
and a respectful devotion to the fair, were superadded to the 
process and hardihood of a warrior. It is thus summed up by 
our author. 

* In the days of Rufus, these milder qualities began to take root, 
and the clergy, who did not anticipate their civilizing tendency, in-, 
culpated their effeminacy. By the reign of Edward III. they had 
established themselves in the knightly character; for though there 
was no code of chivalry at first, yet in this, as in most professions, 
the improved practice led some individuals to describe the customs 
which had become rules. L'Ordene'de Chevalerie, by Hue de Ta- 
barie, is of this sort. It is a poem containing a series of instructions 
supposed to have been given to Saladin when he applied to be made 
a knight; and an allegorical meaning is given to most of the cere¬ 
monies. Rufus was an example of chivalry in its ruder state; the 
Black Prince exhibited it in its last perfection ; but after this time, 
the improvement of society having diminished its utility, it disappear¬ 
ed with the evils it had contributed to remove. * 

At p. 201, we meet with one of those derivations (the word 

* artillery ’) which, throughout this work, the author has shown 
himself so diligent in collecting, or so ingenious in devising, 
that if we proposed to do justice to his philological researches, 
we should really be compelled to devote too large a portion 
of our Number to that single purpose. This particular one 
is not, perhaps, very remarkable. * All sorts of warlike ma- 
‘ chines, * he observes, were anciently called Artillaria , or 

* artillery. The root of the word is ars —which was the bar- 

* barbiis Latin term for a machine/ The fabricator of such 
‘‘implements was also called Artillator. * We like the fal¬ 
lowing much better. ‘ From the circumstance of die stan- 
‘ dara~bearers of the Venetian army wearing tight hose, that 

* kind ofdresscame to be pnntaledm —a corruption of 

* pian&a l&me, w plant fhe Eeon M ^the standard of the 
^feeptlblic'Mhf■ St : Thbpgh: hh admits 
thattheearliestwarli|ce sports of the peopley^ft^^lled * Ttoy. 
games, ’ he oohtends that 4 ^bfe derivation of the French word 

w^uicobsiitent t^ifrettSbn-' 
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4 able analogy?—and concludes that the opinion, of Fauchet, 

4 who thinks it canie from the practice of the knights running 
4 par tour, or by turns, and wheeling about in a circle to renew 

* their coursers probably the right one. * He is clear that the 
word 4 hauberk is derived from the German word hauen— to 
hew or cut, and berg—a defence; and that it meant protection 
against cuts and stabs ; in another plane he says it is hals berg — 
a protection for tlie neck or hass. We also learn that the term 
palettes was originally given— quasi epaulettes —to the circular 
plates that were used in Henry I V.’s time to protect the shoulders 
of the knights in panoply; 4 whence,,* says our author, 4 the cir- 

* cular pieces of wood or ivory used by artists to display their 

* colours probably had their name.’ The word Bombard, he says, 

4 is from the Greek expressing the noise made by it in 

* firing, which seems to point out what country first invented 

* this kind of cannon ’—a propos of which, he quotes Froissart, 
for 4 an extraordinary bombard made by the people of Ghent, 

4 which was fifty feet long, and, when it was discharged, might 
4 be heard ten leagues off, making so great a noise on going off* 

* that it seemed as if all the devils in hell were abroad ! * Targe, 

we also learn, originally signified, not a defensive, but offensive 
piece of armour-—being distinctly used, in the 15th century, 
for a dagger or small sword. The French name of destiers , for 
the war-horses of the knights, is explained by their being com¬ 
monly led in the right hand by the squires—an etymology that 
would appear quite unsatisfactory—if the Latin contemporary 
translation of dextrarii did not give it confirmation. For the 
etymology of cannon, he wavers between the notion of its being 
derived from the can or canister in which the charge was intro¬ 
duced, and its resemblance to a hollow cane or reed. He is 
nearly as much perplexed about pole~axe and very sagely de¬ 
murs held to denote an axe used in Po- 

tad—«>r an axe intended to strike at the head or pold^or, fi- 
pally, an axe stuck on a long handle or pole, ffenchrmn, he is 
clear, is not from waiting at the haunch or side of his master—• 

: ^ i- signifying a horse^ and quotes 
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cious animals, probably derived its name from muscctus, a kind 
of hawk or falcon. Dragoons, he holds, were so denominated 
from the terror and velocity of their movements—because, ac¬ 
cording to Sir James Turner, 4 a musketeer on horseback, with 
‘ his burning match, riding a gallop, as many times lie doth, 

‘ may something resemble that beast which naturalists call a 
‘ fiery dragon. ’ Bachelor, he thinks, is has chevalier, or infe¬ 
rior knight—though some ingenious persons have derived it 
from bus echelle—the lowest, step of the ladder. Buckler' he 
deduces from the German Bocklier or goat’s skin, probably its 
earliest material. Captain, it seems, is Welsh— Cad pen, a 
chief of battle—we should have thought caput more likely. 
The Mxmbrays, he tells us, put a mulberry tree in their device, 
to typify their name; but this is given rather as a pun than an 
etymology. Spear, he thinks, is merely spar —a straight pole. 
We must now break off, however, from this etymological di¬ 
gression—and hasten to the end of our very imperfect analysis. 

The first volume closes with a spirited account of the battle 
of Bannockburn: for which the author professes himself largely 
indebted to Mr Sharon Turner. The second volume begins 
with the gallant and active reign of Edward the Third; and 
this portion is, as might be expected, full fraught with incident. 
It contains a splendid whole-length figure of Thomas, Earl of 
Warwick, Earl-Marshall of England. But we pass to * Richard 
f the Second, ’ in order to lay before the reader, two anecdotes 
which mark, in a singular way, that thirst for renown and 
recklessness of personal exposure which then formed the great 
characteristic of our Scottish Nobility. The first occurs in the 
following note to page 59, (vol. ii.) 

* Thus, at a jousting held on London Bridge, A.D. 1395, between 
David, Earl of Crawford, and the Lord Wells; the latter was, at the 
third course, cast from his saddle to the ground and much hurt; ’ and 
'Caxton, in bis Addit. to Polychron, c. 7* p. 309, fells jus, * Th^t in 
the 17tH of Richard II., the Erie of Moray, a Scotch Lord, chal¬ 
lenged the Earl Marchal of England to juste with hym on horseback, 
with sharpe speres, and spo they roode together certayne courses, 
tut not the full chalenge; for the §cottyshe Erie was caste botft 
horse and man. *i)d two of Lys rybbes broken with the same fajita 
and soo borne hym into hisinne, anone after Waif carryedhomewarde 
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extremely clever. Chancing to be at the Court, he there saw Sir 
Piers Courtenay, an English knight, renowned for his skill in justing, 
as well as for the beauty of his person. He was with much vanity 
parading thepalace, arrayed in a new mantle bearing for device, an 
embroidered falcon, with this rhyme; 

* I beare a faulcon, fairest of flight; 

Whoso pircheth at her, his death is dight, 

In graith. * 

The Scottish knight appeared next day in a dress exactly similar to 
that of Courtenay, hut bearing a magpie, instead of the falcon, with 
a motto ingeniously contrived to rhyme to the ranting inscription of 
Sir Piers;— 

* I beare a pie, picking at a piece. 

Whoso picks at her, I shall peck at his nese 

I-faith.* 

* This affront could only be expiated by a just “ a outrance j ” that 
is, with sharp lances. In the course, Dalzell left his helmet unlaced, 
so that it gave way at the touch of his antagonist's lance, and he 
thus avoided the shock of the encounter. This happened twice. In* 
the third encounter, the handsome Courtenay lost two of his front 
teeth. , As the Englishman complained bitterly of Dalzeil’s fraud in 
not fastening his helmet, the Scotchman agreed to running six courses 
more; each champion staking, in the hand of the king, 200/., to be 
forfeited, if, on entering the lists, any unequal advantage should be 
detected. This being agreed to, the wily Scot demanded that Sir 
Piers, in addition to the loss of his teeth, sould consent to the ex¬ 
tinction of oneof his eyes ; he himself having lost an eye at the fight 
of Otterbourne. As Courtenay demurred, Dalzell demanded the 
forfeit; which, after much altercation, the king appointed to be paid 
to him; saying, he surpassed the English both in wit and and va¬ 
lor.* 

After some curious facts relative to the very early use of heavy 
artillery by the Italians and French, and the practical advantage 
which the latter derived from it in 1405, at the seige of Mortaing; 
we find it stated, on the authority of Juvenal des Ursins (who 
wrote temp. Charles VI.), that hand-cannons, as he calls hand- 
s, were first used in 1414, at the seige of Arras. That ac- 
' warrior, our Henry V., however, seems to haver 
*, of all the Captains of his age, the most clearly convinced 
cEfthe bverwhehpairigsuherio all other 
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4 of the port of London and other ports, not to suffer any gun- 
‘ powder to be carried out of the kingdom without the king’s 
4 special license. In 1418, he ordered the clerk of the works of 
* his ordnance to procure labourers for the making of7000 stones 
4 for guns, of different sorts, in the quarries of Maidstone, in 
4 Kent. ’ 

At page 176, we are presented with a plate representing 
4 Sir John Crosbie and a serjeant-at-arms. ’ Sir John was an 
alderman; and in the history of our modern Parliaments, alder¬ 
men and serjeants-at-arms associate very naturally; but it is 
rather startling to find an alderman, equipped as a gallant 
soldier, in complete armour, and a serjeant-at-arms, fulfilling, 
by his appearance and costume, which are both warlike enough, 
the seeming import of his name. Throughout the whole work, 
indeed, there are few more imposing heroes, in all seeming, 
than this Sir John. That prince of' knights, Richard Beau¬ 
champ, Earl of Warwick, sustains, in the account of Ed¬ 
ward the 4th’s reign, a most majestic figure; particularly in 
the narrative of the tournaments given in honour of Ed¬ 
ward’s Queen, Joan of Britanny. But we have no room for 
these busy and sumptuous descriptions; and shall only say, 
that, for our own parts, we prefer that of the famous passage 
of arms at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Ivanhoe, to any of the more 
authentic records with which we are here presented. Dr 
Meyrick, however, to do him justice, is not so much dazzled with 
those grand and animating parts of his subject, as to neglect or 
disdain the humbler and more homely inquiries into which the 
faithful discharge of his duty occasionally forces him to descend. 
On the contrary, he has actually the resolution to turn from the 
endearments of an empress, to examine the fashion of an Earl 
of Warwick’s small clothes! He is describing the illuminations 
prefixed to the several chapters of a MS. in the Cotton Library, 
entitled 4 the Life of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, * 
&c. 

* The tenth ** shewes how a mightye Duke chalenged Erie Richard 
. for his lady sake; and he justyngslewe the Duke; then the erapresse 
tooke the Erie's liverye a here from a fcnyghtes sbuldre; and forgrete 
luve and favoure she sette hit on her shuldre; then Erie Richard made 
▼one of ferle and precious stones, and offered her that; and she glad¬ 
ly and lovingly received hit.*’ There is nothing particular to dis¬ 
tinguish this (adds Dr Meyrick), “ except that the irercA appears to be 
of leather, slit ait the end Into a kind of fringe,” &c. 

The 53d plate of this work represents a suit of armour in tjie 
possession of L. Meyrick, Esq., (the son of the author), df the 




time of Henry VI*, and, with the exception of another of the 
same date, andin the same collection, the oldest, probably, now 
exi&tinginEngland. ; It was brought from Naples, having been 
purchased of one of the descendants of the Caraffa family, and 
seems chie&V remarkable for the ponderous protection which 
its tripled plates were calculated to afford the wearer; it is pre¬ 
cisely the triplex — oircapectus, with which Horace has some¬ 

what oddly invested the first adventurer who launched his 
* fragilem ratem * on the ocean. This suit serves either for the 
field of battle, or, by the addition of what is called the * great 
guard,’ and about another ton of steel defences, for the joust. 
The third volume brings the Inquiry down to the reign of 
Charles II., when the use of body-armour may be considered 
to have finally disappeared. The account which this last vo¬ 
lume contains of the invention and gradual perfection of small 
(fire) arms, is minute, clear, and satisfactory ; and it is really 
matter of regret to us, that we have no space to give even an , 
abridged account of it. At the conclusion, the able description 
which it gives of the Armoury in the Tower, and its pras ejl^ 
condition, will be perused not without some surprise, biit cagf 
tainly with considerable profit, so far as instruction goes. Tne 
dignified history of the Spanish Armada collection, and the $ntH 
quity of two-thirds of the remainder of what is exhibited there, 
vanish, like the palace of Aladdin, before the spell which our 
author seems to possess of historic truth . From much that is 
important, however, we can only afford to extract this whimsi¬ 
cal identification. 


* On examination of the armour on the figure of Eliza¬ 
beth, it appears that the fluted breastplate she has on belonged 
to her father; and the “ garde-de-rcine” (i. e. the projecting 
skirt (as it were) of armour, which is meant to protect the 
binder parts of the person,) with the conjoined rose, did so 
too; but it is put on her Majesties abdomen! certain it is, she 
could not have worn it in a sitting posture. * Subjoined to 
the/ third volume is a Glossary of Military Terms j the most 
copious, clear and useful, we ever remember to have seen. This 
has|&ngbeen» ‘ desideratum ; ’ but : the most sanguine of our 

' tb. ' / see' it ac- 
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objection, generally, to high-priced books, and to any system of 
publication* which tends to put information out of the reach of 
the majority, even of the curious, is well known. But we can¬ 
not^ in fairness, extend it to a production, the getting up of 
which must have required.a considerable outlay, and which is 
meant as a graphic text-book for future artists in respect of 
costume. The gold and silver are laid on with great delicacy, 
but, we think, rather too profusely; and the more so, because 
this mode of ornamenting coloured prints is at all limes mere* 
tricious and faulty. The metal admitting of little or no shad¬ 
ing, r is always prominent where it ought to be kept down; and 
thus the keeping of the drawing is spoiled. It must be confess¬ 
ed, on the other hand, that the ground of dead silver, upon 
which some of the initial letters of the chapters are raised, has 
an effect that is extremely beautiful. 

But, from the praise that we have felt disposed to confer 
upon this ‘ Inquiry,* we must make a few exceptions; and 
these are certainly to points of minor importance. In the Jirst 
place, like all large works, now that it is complete, one cannot 
help perceiving, that the arrangement might have been better. 
It is not that we object to the chronological order, which has 
been observed in the description of the armour worn under the 
successive reigns of our monarchs, from William I. to Charles 
II. That, on the contrary, is an arrangement, to the ad¬ 
vantages of which every artist, or other person who has to 
make a reference to the work, will be immediately alive. But 
we find many facts stated twice over, and with such a degree of 

* pomp and circumstance,' as would seem to imply, that, 
through some oversight, the author himself was hot aware of 
their previous recital. In the second place, the constant repeti¬ 
tion of the phrase, ‘ in the collection of Llewelyn Meyrick, 

* Esq.,’ is nothing short of annoying. It may be very true, 
that it is of some moment to state the met, that such a weapon, 
or such a suit, is to be found in that gentleman’s collection, 
(and a very superb one we have understood it to be); * btit the 
circumstance ought rarely, if at all, to occur in the text;—St is 
matter that should enter the modest rank of the notes; for, 
standing inihe relation which Dr *Meyrick does, to the owner 
of the armoury, it is not altogether graceful in him to be its per* 
petual herajki. AljL this, we doubt not^ is merely accidental $ 
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and we as little doubt that the author will, ere long, have an 
opportunity of considering the propriety of remedying these de¬ 
fects. We observe, moreover, that he seems to labour under 
the cruel and unsightly affliction of translating all the passages 
he quotes, with a stern and rigorous precision. Dr M. must 
be perfectly aware, that a literal is not on that account always 
an accurate translation. The idiom of an author is sometimes 
as lilLle to be accommodated in the trammels of another lan¬ 
guage, as a modern toxopholite would find himself in the habi¬ 
liments of an ancient archer; and though it may be very essen¬ 
tial to the author’s purpose, to render names and terms strictly, 
in order to analyze, derive and understand them, that can be no 
reason why the rest of the passage should be put in the same 
species of pillory. The pillory, indeed, is too mild a designa¬ 
tion for the punishment to which some of the extracts have 
been submitted; for, seeing that they are englished into the 
same number of lines (in many instances), to the great discom¬ 
fiture of all the perspicuity and arrangement which the original 
writer may have proposed to himself they may rather be said 
to have been laid upon the £ bed of Procrustes. We mean no¬ 
thing harsh to Dr M. by these observations; on the contrary, 
nothing so strongly induces us to press upon him the expedien¬ 
cy of allowing himself a little more freedom, in his treatment of 
poets', historians and chroniclers, as the incontestable evi¬ 
dence of his ability to do so, which he has furnished in the 
pleasing and elegant Preface to his book. To these sugges¬ 
tions we would add, that a copious index would be extremely 
useful. 


Having thus endeavoured to convey to the reader some idea 
of the merits and execution—though we can give but a slight 
impression indeed, of the interest of Dr Mey rick’s work,—we 
may be allowed a remark or two upon a subject immediately 
connected with his subject. We mean the future arrangement 
and appropriation of the Horse-armoury, or, more properly 
speaking, of all the old armour and arms in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, to which, now that the spirit of collecting thesd proud and 
frowning relics, is (as we trust) awakened, we hope add¬ 
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Royal Collection. Wc could not help suspecting that most 
egregious forgeries were every (lay fabricated by our scarlet 
friends for the delusion of the unwary.* It was difficult at 
least to suppose, that the same armourer worked for Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth; and though we 
have (upon holidays) a large faith for seeming discrepancies, 
and a becoming acquiescence * in apparent anachronisms, we 
have been compelled to shake our heads at some two or three 
of the Tower legends, touching the right property of various 
suits of armour, more or less remarkable; and the actual ef¬ 
fect of certain arms, and other 4 munition of war ’ which have 
long -been deposited in their present sanctuary, in an inglori¬ 
ous but innocent repose. There is a story attached to a 
wonder-working mortar, aged about three centuries,—that is 
too long to be repeated here, but would have overmatched 
the respectful credulity of Sir Roger de Cover ley himself. 
And we could never see, without feelings of considerable in¬ 
dignation, the heroic bosom of the proud Elizabeth, incased 
in that which is impudently asserted to have been tier corselet, 
but which is now ascertained to have originally protected 
the sitting part of her jolly Sire. We need not, however, 
be at much trouble in stating reasons for a re-arrangement of 
the collection in the Tower. The gross ignorance which is dis¬ 
played—not only by those who exhibit it, but by those who 
originally got it up, as it is termed—must shock every man 
of the least historical information; and when we find, upon 
the indisputable data, which pre adduced for this opinion, by 
Dr Meyrick— 4 that the Tower of London contains no armour 
of a date anterior to the reign of Henry VII., ’ it is too much 
to be called upon to accept a long line of wooden-steeded. ino- 
narclis, commencing with the Norman, as bearing their own 
genuine panoply of battle. 

There is something so noble and generous in the associa¬ 
tions which an inspection of the armour of our ancestors ex¬ 
cites in us, that it may be doubted whether a superb collection 
of this kind be not rather matter of state policy, than a mere 
splendid appendage to the dignity of the Crown. If the recol¬ 
lection of the glory of past ages can be thus evidenced, as it 
were, to the senses ;—4f the ambition of young and ardent spi- 


Dr Meyrick, having lately inspected the Arsenal, &c., at Vienna, 
has subjoined to his work an Account of the Little Belvidere a$d fhfe 
Atnbraa Collections of Armour; from which it appears, 
of * humbugging ' is not peculiar to Great Britain. 
voL. xxxrx. No. 7f>. Aft 
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rits can be aroused, by the visible presence and actual contact 
of those arms in which the Plantagenets and the Tudors,-—the 
scions of York and Lancaster,—the De Veres, the De Mow- 
brays, the Douglases,—the Clares and the Nevilles,—the Tal¬ 
bots, the Percys and the Devereux,—have earned in blood the 
green laurels which yet flourish, after .the lapse of centuries, 
above their graves;—if that honourable emulation, which, 
scorning the sordid aids of interest and intrigue, would work 
its own passage to honour and distinction, is animated by the 
memory of those brave soldiers who conquered renown, and 
bore away their rewards on the sands of Palestine, in the fast¬ 
nesses of Wales, among the mountains of Asturia, in the 
plains of France, and on the moors of Scotland;—of how 
great moment is it that these venerable remains should be pro¬ 
perly ordered and arranged, so that the enthusiasm of imi¬ 
tation may not be checked by any obtrusive and uneasy doubt, 
whether (for example) that which is shown for the helmet of 
the fifth Harry be not in reality the .morion of one of King 
Charles’s troopers ? We say nothing of the national disgrace 
that attaches to the circumstance of countenancing any flagrant 
errors in that which may be called a national collection. There 
can be little difficulty experienced in the emendation of those 
errors, now that our author has discovered, furnished and 


proved the rules, by which every requisite inquiry can be satis¬ 
factorily and immediately answered. If, however, there should 
be, it is impossible to doubt, from the scientific zeal, and the 
tone of liberal feeling, by which the book before us is dis¬ 
tinguished, that Dr Meyrick would willingly contribute to 
such an object, the benefit—not only of his extraordinary 
knowledge, but also of his good taste. 

It might then remain to be considered, whether the Tower of 
London will be a fitting depository for sueh a collection, when 
it% .arrangement shall have been so remodelled.. But we are 


—that room is wanted at the Tower for the ‘ ordnance stores* * 
But it does appear to us, that it would be at once a saving of vast 
expepses*r*-^a improvement in the magazine of ordnance stores,.— 
anp at; f4dtfr|Pible ornament to the chief treasure of art and science 

the whole of the armour and awns hi the 
tlia.% : 'are. not efficient for thepurposes of mo- 
dwi and are ip any;degreeremarkableehberfortheir 

removed; to the British Museum, 
hv his ■£!&&&&; Majesty of the-., late. • 
adchtional buildings necessary for 
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its accommodation; and, seeing that the extensive fabric which 
has been projected on that account, bj'the classical genius of 
Mr Smirke, is already commenced, and promises to be of pro¬ 
digious capacity:—surely its walls must be the most fitting as- 
sylum for the war and time-worn habiliments of the old and re¬ 
doubted Barons of England. In the immediate vicinity of the 
ancient trophies of Marathon, and the rust-eaten arms of the 
legionaries who fought under the standards of Agricola and 
Severus, let the swords and helmets be deposited of* the more 
modern, but not less valiant warriors, who achieved the battles 
of Crecy and Agincourt—-of Ascalon, and Chalons, and Najara. 


Art. V. Essays on Constitutional Law and the Forms of Process t 
containing Suggestions for shortening the Duration , and lessen¬ 
ing the Offence , of Judicial Procedure in the different Courts in 
Scotland . By William Ritchie, Solicitor of Supreme 

Courts in Scotland, &c. 


S easons of political commotion, though often the only oppor¬ 
tunities allowed for the adjustment of political rights, cer¬ 
tainly are not the best fitted for their wise and deliberate set¬ 
tlement. It was, therefore, fortunate for England, that the en¬ 
croachments of the Stuarts, which at last made rebellion a vir¬ 
tue, did not take place till after the Constitution had been in a 
great measure matured. This gave the people certain great and 
fixed points to look to; and made them feel, that all they had 
to do, in order to secure a good practical Government, was 
to put down the usurpations by which the forms and the 
principles they had long been possessed of had been recently 
invaded. The Revolution did not create their liberties, but 
only restored and defined them. It was not so with Scotland. 
With reference to public freedom, her Government had always 
been very defective in theory, and generally utterly detestable in 
practice ; in so much, that, even although she had been exempt¬ 
ed from the tyranny under which the sistbr kingdom suffered, 
she could not have gone on, as England with the same exemp¬ 
tion might, increasing for ages in happiness and security. She 
had notsucceededin organizing even the elementary fomkof a 
free constitution, and had never been accustomed to the 




One bad effect of this was, that whe* the Revolution 
object being not so much to new-model the constitution 
quarter of the Island, as to undo recent nsnrpations, it 
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in a very defective condition. The abuses to which this part of 
the kingdom had been subjected, were so cruel and monstrous, 
that the people were induced to think, that if they got rid of 
these, every thing else was unimportant, or might be tolerated. 
If they had had more experience, they would have taken that oc¬ 
casion to make a thorough revision of their whole systerg; but 
they were so far behind in the science of liberty, that they aim¬ 
ed at little more than putting a period to the existing troubles; 
winch indeed were so frightful, that even sagacious men may 
well be excused for having allowed them to absorb all their 
thoughts. But this was unfortunate; for it not only left defects 
in the fabric of the government, which, it might easily have 
been seen, must always be dangerous to liberty, but it left these 
to be confirmed by the circumstance, that they could not after¬ 
wards be changed without interfering with what had been un¬ 
derstood to be a general settlement of all complaints. 

The Union afforded a fit opportunity for supplying this omis¬ 
sion. But it also was lost; and chiefly from the same cause. The 
nation was not sufficiently advanced, and was too much occupied 
with immediate grievances, to enable its leading men to per¬ 
ceive,-—or at least to have any chance of correcting,—imperfec¬ 
tions which, by that time, it might otherwise have been confi¬ 
dently anticipated that a future age would suffer from and object 
to. Accordingly, though the Union and its terms were keenly 
contested for many months, it is surprising how little discussion 
seems to have taken place on questions connected with the 
preservation of public liberty. Those who were pledged to 
support the measure, seem to have been only anxious to car¬ 
ry it any how-those who took an interest in the terms, aim¬ 
ed only at commercial or fiscal advantages;—while those who 
were altogether hostile, wasted themselves in idle declama¬ 
tion about the independence of their ancient mother Cale¬ 
donia; and there does not appear to have been a single per¬ 
son <who had vigilance and sagacity enough to look forward to 
die future operation of the different parts of the government 
they we?e bequeathing to their country, or to think how little 
they were securing for distant ages, when the recent atrocities 
would all be matters of tradition, and new grounds of alarm for 
^^ ^^ ih a difierent shape might arise. The result was, that 
%4|:i Infinitely too much at ---ttidf'. 

*** x> '"' i; atodl| a<^rdingly, that the-only substan- 
^SeOdai^Mi"'made in purely political im- 
since the j^ct2g&';0f the kingdoms, has been owing 
to its erjoytt'^/§l<)ttection^cf:'the English Parlia- 
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ment, and being made acquainted with the free feelings of the 
English people. 

These defects are to be found in almost every part of our 
system, of which the preservation of liberty is, or ought to be, 
the object; and they are certain to stand out more and more 
conspicuously hereafter, according as the nation shall advance 
in public spirit and intelligence. Whether the institution we 
now propose to examine, falls within this description or not, 
every person must judge for himself; but, one way or other, it 
affects every thing in Scotland,—and therefore is well worth be¬ 
ing examined. We allude to the office of Lord Advocate, and 
to certain matters with which that office is inseparably con¬ 
nected. 

This is a subject on which, with reference to the actual na¬ 
ture of the office, there has lately been a complaint that very 
little is known; and therefore we understand, that, in conse¬ 
quence of the difficulty which Parliament has occasionally felt 
*in comprehending its exact character, it has often been pro¬ 
posed, even by members of administration, to get its mysteri¬ 
ousness removed by the labours and the report of a Committee. 
It is under the influence of the same ignorance, that we some¬ 
times hear, what appear to us to be extravagant remedies pro¬ 
posed, both by the enemies and the friends of reform, for very 
fanciful objections to this institution ; and therefore, in order that 
the attention of the public, which is beginning to be awakened 
to these Scottish matters, may neither be relaxed nor misdirect¬ 
ed, we shall now endeavour to explain what is the real condition 
of the office, and what is the extent of the reformation, if any, 
which it appears to require. We may premise, that with its mere 
history we have nothing to do. However interesting it may be 
to the antiquarian to trace its origin and progress, our concern is 
with its present practical state and tendencies. The result of any 
inquiry beyond this, we are satisfied, would be, that there is 
nothing, however absurd, illegal or inapplicable to modern 
usages, for which abundance of precedents could not easily be 
found in the ancient proceedings of an establishment, which was 
then little else than an engine of power in barbarous antf irre¬ 
gular times. 

First. The Lord Advocate, who, so far as we know, has fci- 
variably b&n, and must always be, a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and who is appointed and removed at the pleasure! 
of the Crown, is the general Public J*rosecutor for ScGtksnd. 
Private prosecutions for criminal .pflences are not absolutely 
forbidden by the Scotch law; but thdy^are much discouraged. 
It -requires a peculiar .Mitt' Vaty 
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rate person to institute such a proceeding; and even when the 
right to do so exists, the individual vested with it is exposed to 
various inconvenient restrictions. He is obliged* for example, 
to begin bjrfinding security For the payment of certain penalties 
if he fail to insist; he must then take an oath that he believes 
his complaint to be well founded; he has to pay his ow$g|| 9 te; 
and, if the case be decided against him, he must genera™'pay 
those of the accused also; he is under the necessity of attending 
all the proceedings personally; and there is very little protection 
against the disclosure of informers, or actions of damages. 
Practically speaking, therefore, private prosecutions are almost 
unknown. Every ofibnee which is to be prosecuted, as all the 
material ones are, in the Court of Justiciary, which is the Su¬ 
preme Court for the whole country, is not only charged in the 
name, but is conducted by the directions, of the Lord Advo¬ 
cate, or of those who act under him; while slighter delicts, 
which are tried before the local magistrates, are prosecuted and 
conducted by an officer called the Procurator-Fiscal, who, in 
various respects, but chiefly in this right of prosecution, is, in 
jhis district, what the King’s Advocate, by whom however he is 
generally liable to be superseded even there, is to the country 
at large. In the exercise of this privilege, his Lordship is in¬ 
vested with a very large discretion. Indeed, however he may 
be indirectly controlled by Parliament, or by public opinion, 
hijs discretion, in as far as strict law is concerned, is almost un¬ 
limited. It is not positively settled whether he is bound, in any 
circumstances, to give up the name of his informer; but it would 
certainly require a very extraordinary case to force him to do so, 
and we do not know that it has ever been done. He is not bound 


to explain the grounds on which he either accuses, or abstains 
from accusing. Neither he, nor the Crown which he represents, 
We liable in any costs; and without a prostitution of his office, 
so plain and gross that it can scarcely ever be supposed to be 
cbmmitted, he may safely smile at every threat of damages. In 
iothfer words, he is the absolute Monarch of this great depart- 
menf^of criminal justice. 

SeepniUy. In thus prosecuting, or declining to prosecute, he 
Is idt controlled by any thing like the Coroner’s Inquest, or the 
& England. These institutions are utterly un- 
;few^ln"*^cotland.' • • 

f Thepitivil^gas by law to the prisoner/after he 

' In 

order t*> cases must be supposed; 
1. If his Lordship, ■ aftejf preferring the charge, 1 chuses to ■ re¬ 
frain from detaining the accused in prison, and from indicting, 
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we know nothing to hinder him from keeping the accusation 
hanging over the head, and over the character, of the person to 
whom he has attached it, for twenty years. If he imprisons, 
the prisoner has a remedy under a statute to be named imme¬ 
diately ; or if there be an indictment, the accused may demand 
protection from the Court. But if he does nothing but accuse, 
that is, if he merely prefers the charge and gets the person com¬ 
mitted, and then consents to his liberation, we are not aware of 
any legal remedy that the accused has in order to avoid the 
anxiety and shame of being thus charged, except to wait for 
twenty years; after which, it is understood that the right of pro¬ 
secution is barred by the mere lapse of time. 2. If the im¬ 
prisonment be insisted on, the prisoner can only get out of con¬ 
finement by finding bail, if the offence be bailable; or, if it be not 
bailable, or if he cannot find bail, by availing himself of the pro¬ 
visions of a statute passed by the Scottish Parliament in the reign 
of Queen Anne, which, from its date, is commonly called the Act 
of 1701. This statute prevents the extension of confinement of 
persons in custody for trial beyond a certain period. But then, if 
the prisoner does not cliuse, or if he neglects, to make a formal 
application to the Court for the benefit of this act, it does not 
reuch his case, and he may lie in jail untried till the said twenty 
years be out. 3. When the prisoner does avail himself of this 
statute (the benefits of which cannot be withheld from him while 
he is forced to continue in jail), the advantages which it gives 
him are chiefly, that he must know his accuser and his crime,, and 
have his trial brought on and finished within a computed time. 
The length of the time depends on the proceedings of the ac¬ 
cuser, and the adjudged cases show that it is often a matter of 
excessive difficulty to ascertain it; but it is now quite certain, 
that it may be extended in every case to 14*0 days, or to nearly 
five months. For this period, the Lord Advocate is entitled, 
certainly not without control, for he is accountable to Parlia¬ 
ment and to the public, but without any regular legal check, to 
cause the incarceration of any individual in Scotland, nearly at 
his own discretion. 

Fourthly. When the prisoner is at last about to be brought 
to trial, he.must have his indictment, with the names of all hie 
jurors and , witnesses, and a specification of all articles of written 
evidence at least fifteen days before; and at the trial he fdivaya 
has counsel, who are entitled to address the Jury on his behalf 
and who, in all ^discussions, have the benefit of speaking last. 
These are great advantages, no doubt; but still there are some 
peculiarities in his situatipn whife must be taken into view in 
Forming any fair estimate of the powers of his accusers. Inf, 
i We have fonnerly explained, that there is as yet up lair which 
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secures perfect impartiality in the preparation of the lists of the 
Jury, and that the fifteen persons who are to try the case are 
named -by the presiding Judge. 2 dly, It has been decided by 
the Court of Justiciary to be law, that that Court may, as it is 
usually expressed, declare new crimes; that is, declare acts to 
be criminal which were never heard of as criminal, or perhaps 
never heard of at all before. * It seems to be held in England, 
(says the leading modern authority on Scotch Criminal Law*), 

* tnat no Court has power to take cognizance of any new of- 

* fence, although highly pernicious, and approaching very near- 

* ly to others which have been prohibited, until' some statute 

* has declared it to be a crime, and assigned a punishment. 
*, With us, the maxim is directly the reverse; that our Supreme 
6 Court have an inherent power as such , competently to punish 

* (with /.he exception of life and limb) every act which is obvious - 

* ly of a criminal nature , although it be suck , which, in time 

* past, has ne w been the subject of prosecution. * This is 
elsewhere called by the same author, ‘ the native vigour * of our 
criminal law (vol. i. p. 436.) 9dly, All the judgments of this 
Court are irreversible from the moment they are pronounced. 
There is not only no appeal to any other tribunal, but no power 
even by that Court of reviewing any of its own sentences, or of 
judicially consulting any other Judges. 

Fourthly. The Lord Advocate has not only these privileges 
in his own person, but, besides being aided by a Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral, be has the power of splitting himself into various parts, by 
a nomination of Deputies, each of whom has the same authority 
with his constituent. We are not aware that there is any limit 
to the number of representatives whom his Lordship may thus ap¬ 
point; but those who act are in general only three. They 
must be of the legal profession, and arc commonly young men. 
The Lord Advocate is held to be responsible for them; and 
therefore, however difficult it may be in practice to make any 
one who is personally innocent, responsible for the official con¬ 
duct of another, he alone appoints and removes them at plea¬ 
sure. So that there are thus prosecutors in the country, who, 
though they act in the name of another, yet perforin the great 
mass; of the criminal business, including the resolution to try, 
without having their qualifications previously known to, or being 
dire^^ :■■■■'■ r 

Fifthly. To all these merely legal powers, there is invariably 
joined another, which is apt to affect the exercise of all the rest, 
to an extent which neither the law nor practice has exactly de¬ 
fined, hut which is very considerable* The Lord Advocate is the 
organ; ■ of /the iiimlnistratioj^:=;und%' which;:^ 

* Hume’s Criminal Law, introduction, p. 12. 
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purely Political. It is from this that the principal dignity and 
influence of his office is derived. He is not only the professional 
adviser of the Crown in legal affairs, but he necessarily obtains 
and holds his situation solely on condition of his supporting the 
interests of the party that promotes him ; and in order that he 
may do so the better, it is quite well known to every body whom 
he may have occasion to address or act with, even in his proper 
official character, that he engrosses a very large share of irregu¬ 
lar and undefined, but, for this very reason, of most effectual 
patronage. ^ 

These are the principal circumstances which distinguish nis 
situation.. Whatever opinion may be formed of the expediency 
or inexpediency of their operation, these are the facts. That 
they vest this office with power, which is not only prodigious in 
extent, but not subject to any regular and familiar control of 
a legal character,—by which we mean any control liable to be 
enforced, like other matters of right, by ordinary applications 
to a Court of Justice, and not resolving merely or chiefly into 
what is called the responsibility of the servants of Government— 
is beyond all question. This may be quite proper; but no one 
who is aware either of the theory or of the practice of this of¬ 
fice, can honestly dispute the fact, that its privileges are as ex¬ 
tensive as we have described them to be. So far as we know, there 
is no one man armed with so great a power in any government 
professing to he free, in Europe; anti certainly there is no other 
within the sphere of the British Constitution. It is difficult to 
add much to a power which is so great, that it enables its posses¬ 
sor to imprison, for 140 days, or, which is often of more im¬ 
portance than even this positive act, which enables him to ab¬ 
stain from trying or imprisoning, or, in other words, to give 
an indemnity to all those who he thinks deserve it. According* 
Jy, the report of the proceedings in. Parliament show, that those 
who have enjoyed this office have, at different times, described 
it as virtually engrossing all the other powers of the State. It 
has been said advisedly, ahd on the most solemn occasions, that 
the Lord Advocate is the Privy Council of Scotland,—the 
Grand Jury of .Scotland,—the Commander-in-chief of the 
Forces of Scotland,-*—the guardian of the whole police of the 
country,—and tha4 id the absence of higher orders, the gene¬ 
ral management of the business of Government is devolved upon 
him. : ..... •; 

Thus, a discusion arose in the House of Commons, in the 
year 1804, which turned upon the nature of this oflicer’s pdwers; 
and the gendmnan who then held the situation, and was well 
acquainted with ^privileges, both bv learning and experience, 
h said by the Parliamentary Reporters to haye fbl* 
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lowing account of them. ‘They, Sir, who judge of the office 
4 of Lord Advocate for Scotland, by a comparison with the 
: * dry, formal office of Attorney-General in this country, have, 
^indeed, formed a most erroneous opinion on the subject. The 
1 honourable gentleman has professed his inability to explain to 

* the House the various and complicated duties of this office. 
t I wish that I could, within any reasonable compass, define its 
4 duties; for then, I can assure the House, that, though extensive 

* almost beyond conception, they would afford me ease and re- 
4 drement, compared with the endless succession of duties which 
4 now successively pass under my review. It will be necessary 
4 for me to say a few words here respecting the executive go- 
4 vernment of Scotland previous to the Union. At that period, 
4 the Lord High Chancellor , the Lord Justice-General, the Lord 
4 Justice-Clerk, the Lord Privy Seal, and the Lord Advocate, 
4 were the constituent members of administration. From a va- 
4 rlety of causes, these have successively disappeared. The 

* Lord High Chancellor is no longer in existence.* The Lolrd 
4 Privy Seal exists merely for the purpose of appending the 
4 seal of Scotland. The Lord Chief Justice-General is the 
4 mere nominal hehd of a Court at which he never presides. 
4 By a special act of Parliament, the Lord Justice Clerk can 
4 have no seat in the House, and is wholly confined to his own 
4 Court—under these circumstances, Sir, the whole of the duties 
4 connected with these various departments have now • entirely de- 

* volved on the Lord Advocate of Scotland. To him all inferior 
4 officers look for advice and decision; and, with the greatest 
4 propriety y it may he said that he possesses the whole of the exc- 
4 cutive government of Scotland under his particular care. I, Sr, 
4 have found in my own experience, how boundless are the duties 
4 which this office imposes. It has fallen to my lot, in a thou¬ 
sand instances, hot only to give advice on subjects connected 
4 with my professional pursuits, but on subjects altogether foreign 
ifrom my habits of life . I have often been under the necessity 
4 of giving ad vice in matters purely Military, and to endeavour 
4 to remove difficulties which had occurred in arranging the 
4 means of national defence. I may state, without exaggeration. 


*fMot siwee the first passing qj the acts 
f pjfotfbtty,. I have given to Lord Lieutena 
thesse acts into effect, no less 


for the defence of the 
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derstated. The truth is, that our Prosecutor’s mixture of ge¬ 
neral political superintendence with undefined legal rights, 
makes it difficult to say what privileges he has not, or at least 
will not be held to have, whenever a particular case occurs in 
which it is necessary to answer a complaint by reference to the 
nature of his situation. 

This has given rise to two opposite opinions as to the course 
that ought to be pursued with respect to it. Some are for an 
instant and complete abolition of the place, which they hold to 
be, even on ordinary occasions, an utter abomination. There 
are others again who think that it does not require to be even 
corrected; but that, though it be an institution which could not 
possibly be transplanted into any other part of the British em¬ 
pire, it does excellently in Scotland, and is indeed the principal 
cause of that administration of the common law which these per¬ 
sons hold to be the boast of this part of the kingdom. The reason¬ 
ing of the former class does not require to be explained. It con¬ 
sists in referring to the preceding facts. The reasoning of the latter 
class is this. They say that the office was instituted as a protection 
to individuals' against unjust accusation, and a protection to the 
public against there being no accusations at all;—that the duty of 
thus investigating crimes and suspicions requires very great dis¬ 
cretionary powers, the exercise of Vvhich ought not to be lightly 
questionable;—that, to prevent abuse, however, the Lord Advo¬ 
cate, as such, must hold a high place in the State, and be much 
in the confidence of the executive government;—that this ele¬ 
vation is a security against any prostitution of his officethat 
the very greatness of his power, by keeping up a constant jea¬ 
lousy, is the best security for his moderation;—and that a sin¬ 
gle individual, experienced in law, eminent in dignity, and re¬ 
moved from temptation, is at once a more intelligent and a more 
Responsible instrument than either grand juries, or any thing 
else that has ever been invented for the purpose of uniting 
compete vigilance with complete impartiality in the prosecu¬ 
tion or the non-prosecution of crimes. 

Lest it shoilld be supposed that we are not doing justice to 
the last of these views, we shall state it in the words of the au¬ 
thor already quoted, whose authority on these subjects is the 
more important, from his intimating in hi^ntroduetion, that he 
wp^a|%^n<3ticed::to publish his work by * thed^treefres^ 

■ the law ofmy native country from mat state^^Ae^ension 

* * ^of the public^ into wticht of lat& 

* years, it seems to ham been falling. ’ * Acting under the ’ 

fluence of this consideration, the following is the answer made 
.•T — mVV , - , '" V - - . .■ 

■ • Introduction, adit. 
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to the objection we have referred to. There are no italics in 
the original; but we have printed such of the words in that form 
as seem worthy of the intelligent reader’s special notice. 

‘ 1 think it may also be doubted whether the complaint is better 
founded respecting that part of our system which lodges the power 
of prosecution with a public officer, the Lord Advocate, by whom 
it is exorcised according to his own judgment and discretion. For 
what are the evils which have been found in practice to attend 
this plan of accusation? Or is it not rather certain, that, to this 
very course of proceeding, to hick places the entire responsibility for all 
prosecutions tvitfi one individual of high rank and reputation (who 
therefore, on his own account, will be cautious and reserved in the 
exercise of his powers), we owe the singular and constant modera¬ 
tion which has prevailed, time out. of mind, in the administration of 
this part of public justice. Certainly it cannot he disputed, that, by 
this contrivance, the Prosecutor is most effectually removed from 
the contagion of that popular prejudice, either for or against the ac¬ 
cused, which is apt to arise in any case of an extraordinary or inte¬ 
resting nature. And, with respect to the risk of the influence of the 
Crown, it is true , that, in an arbitrary government, tvhere the whole 
frame and order of things tends to make the favour of the sovereign the 
chief object of' regard and the sale means if prferment, such an in¬ 
stitution might be made an engine of injustice. But there is no in¬ 
ference from thence to the situation of things in this country, tvhere 
such is the care f freedom and love of justice, and such the high in - 
jlucnce of the popular part of the Constitution , that any person holding 
the office of Lord Advocate, who should strain his powers, or pervert 
them to oppressive purposes, would injure alike his own reputation 
and fortune, and the service of the Crown. And as, on the one 
hand, the inhabitants of Scotland have nothing to fear, and, in truth, 
have never suffered (since the Revolution at least) from the privileges 
of this office, so, on the other, it is impossible to deny the high and 
extensive benefits which attend it, in maintaining the police of the 
country, and securing the prosecution of every criminal whose case 
requires it, without any trouble, or a shilling even of expense to the 
party injured. ’ - # • ,, 

Both of these views are incorrect; and the real truth wilb 
probably be found to lie between them. A distinction must be 
attended to which is plainly overlooked in each. “ 

In ot'dinary cases,^—that is, in cases not affected by political 
• • of all interest or prejiAdic® may 

f' easily enable the good sense or humanity of those wbo are at 
any time intrusted with the office, to overcome its defects in 
thur practice; and we presume thatit is only of such 
those are flunking, who make 

institution itself* Even with this theyareoot ate?, 

ways correct: witness the monitory ca$e^?Cainpfc^. tjf. Glen- 
nitre ip 117)2.; and the almost constant sfipport,-'.or rafhef inyi- 
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tritlon, which lias been given to the Court in its claims to the 
exercise ot‘ those powers, such as that of enacting new crimes, 
which, even though they he founded in barbarous taw, it is 
plain that no court ought to exercise, or ought to he encourag¬ 
ed to think of as falling within its sphere. But it mav be con¬ 
ceded that, in general, the practice of the office has, in ordinary 
cases, been judicious, moderate, and impartial. The great won¬ 
der, and tile just praise, is, that a system so liable to abuse lias 
been abused so little. 

But, as Cicero says of a Roman prosecutor, 4 Nulla est laus 
4 ibi esse integrum, ubi nemo cst qui aut possit, aut conetur, 
‘ corruinpcre. ’ These.are cases in which there is ik> tempta¬ 
tion lo go wrong. How does the truth stand when it is tried 
by the touchstone of one of those questions in which the Into of 
an administration is involved,—or the conduct of its local re¬ 


presentatives is at stake,—or party interests and feelings are even 
implicated t Is it indeed true, that, on such occasions , 4 the inha- 
4 bitants of Scotland have nothing to fear, and, in truth, have 
4 never mffered (since the Revolution at least) from the privi- 
4 leges of this office ? ’ Let history answer this question. We 
must decline entering into any details ; partly because each in¬ 
stance of alleged suffering would open up a field more exten¬ 
sive than we can allow'for the whole subject, and partly be¬ 


cause the proper reply to such 
vve view all this matter, with rei 


propositions, when viewed, ns 
ere nee to the principles of an 


institution, and not to the conduct of any individuals, consists 
in appealing, not to what has taken place in detached cases, 
but to what the tendencies of the institution entitle us to hold 


must always take place, were it even administered by angels. It 
is a degradation of the cause of truth to descend to any other re¬ 
futation, except that which rests solely upon the known moral 
nature of man. Sir George Mackenzie, the Lord Advocate of 
Charles the Second, a very learned and eminent person, has an 
argument, in his Treatise on our Criminal Law, against the ex¬ 
pediency of Juries in penal trials. Part of his reasoning is 
founded on the evidence afforded by examples of the corrup¬ 
tion of juries, and of the integrity of judges. Would it hot 
have been; idle in any person to have exposed this by examin¬ 
ing bis cases ? There are some occasions on which, in order 
to judge of a political institution, we must examine everything 
about it in detail. But there are others, and this is one, in 
which th&labour may safely be superseded, by the obviousness 
of one result, which is as certain as the identity, at all times, of| 
the htiinan character. it reasonable to require examples of i 
abuse, in order to be convinced that an absolute monarch ipusfc 
alwayibe ahmd hingj eveoth<Higb he shoqjd happen to bean ex- 
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cellent man ? We are far from saying, that it is impossible for a 
public prosecutor to act with impartiality in party questions. 
But, in reasoning on the probable result of an institution, we 
must think of its general tendencies. Now, without meaning 
to cast any imputation on any individual, who has ever held, 
holds, or ever will hold, this office, we may surely say, that 
the chance of a public accuser being quite candid, when his 
place or his party are at stake, may fairly be judged of by 
referring to that principle which declares, that the most in¬ 
corruptible person who ever sat in the judicial chair must 
be presumed unfit to be safely intrusted with the official dis¬ 
posal of one sixpence, if he has an interest in it;—that the most 
honest man alive cannot be believed, even under the sanction of a 
special oath, if he can gain or lose one farthing by the result of 
a cause in which it is proposed to make him a witness; and 
that, in Scotland particularly, partiality i? held to be so preva¬ 
lent, that the law requires even a supreme judge to leave the 
Bench, if a cause be about to be proceeded with in which the 
interest of certain relations, far beyond his own family, is con¬ 
cerned. Blit what are all these when compared with the interest 
which is felt in the fate of a party ?—in keeping or losing a 
high and lucrative office ?—in being resistless, in a station where 
the mere exercise of power looks something like the possession 
of real greatness ? 

Nor will this consideration be removed by saying, that those 
who are raised to this office must necessarily be persons of high 
characters. Let this be assumed. Still it is very dangerous to let 
our lives and liberties depend on the character of any one man. 
But, besides this, there are two tilings which, with reference to real 
life, deprive this personal and complimentary defence of all force.. 
In \heffrst place, those who hold that this office has been abused, 
and that it must always be liable to abuse in political cases, are 
by no means bound to ascribe this to the fault of the per¬ 
son who holds it. It would not materially diminish the force 
of the objection, though it were to be assumed that no one 
could-possibly be invested with it, without previously being, or 
instantly becoming, a perfectly pure man. The misfortune in such 
matters !*, that, people are never all of one mind; that each per* 
son thinks it his duty to do what is to support his own conscienti¬ 
ous opinion; and that this bigotry of virtue is apt to be strongest 
in ti^must sincere men.- The persons by whom the most vio¬ 
lent and things h^e Ibeen done in public life, have some¬ 

times .been men’ individually of unexceptionable natures. But they' 
thought certain things right, which other oeopie thought 
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plained of oppression, that the former were remarkably worthy 
characters ? The vice is in the system, and not in the men. In 
the second, place, in order to make the administration of law sa¬ 
lutary, it ought to be above suspicion. Now, let public prose¬ 
cutors, acting at their own discretion, be as pure as they may, 
they never will get universal credit for their purity. Their 
characters and motives may be perfect; but the mischief is, 
that those who differ from them, can seldom be made to be¬ 
lieve, or to care, for this; and therefore, the reliance which is 
demanded for them upon this account, can never have any ef¬ 
fect, even where it is perfectly well founded, except to throw 
discredit on the system which requires such faith to support it. 

‘ Maghitudo periculi summo timore hominein afficit, quod uuq 
6 judicio de fortunis omnibus decernit; idque dum cogitat, non 
‘ minus saepe ei venit in mentein potestatis, quam equitatis, 
e tuae;—propterea quod omnes, quorum in alterius manu vita 
* posita est, ssepius illud cogitant, quod possit is, cujus in di- 
‘•tione ac potestate sunt, quam, quid debeat facere. ’ # 

There have therefore been various remedies proposed for 
what at all times have been felt to be formidable objections to 
this office. There are some, as we have already hinted, who are 
for its instant abolition, or for alterations which amount to near¬ 
ly the same thing. It is not unusual, for example, to hear it 
proposed, that the Lord Advocate should not be privileged to 
decline disclosing his informer; that he ought not to be saved 
from costs or damages,—that he ought to have no right to de¬ 
legate his authority to others,—and that some liberal provision 
should be made for private prosecutions. Now, it is plain that 
these, and many similar remedies that might easily be named, 
are inconsistent with the existence of the office. If we are to 
have a public prosecutor at all, he must be vested with those 
privileges without which he could not act ; and if we are not to 
nave him, he had better be abolished directly, than allowed to 
remain in an ineffectual condition. : But there arg. other altera¬ 
tions to which this objection does not apply, and which proceed 
upon the principle that the office is not to be abolished, either 
directly or indirectly, but that its respectability and usefulness 
is to be increased, by making it more popular and more agree¬ 
able to the principles of our constitution. 

The ve*y first change of this description which seems now 
to be called for, and which is recommended by its requiring no 
new law, but depending merely on the practice of the gpyern- 
: . Lora Advocate should', be empowered 'fcjh 

. in an infinitely -less .d«f£i|e 

' — (•?r ^’ 1 —— *» r*—-* ■ " ,n —~~ ; ** 

# Cicero pro P. Quintio. 
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than he now is. There was some apology for his being requir¬ 
ed to discharge the duties of an agent for administration when 
the kingdoms were first united; because there was then such 
ignorance of Scottish affairs in the highest quarters, and the inter¬ 
course with the metropolis was so imperfect, that it was neces¬ 
sary to have some resident organ of government; and, though 
the Public Prosecutor was the very last person who ought to have 
been selected lor this business, it was not unnatural to employ 
him. But now that the country is trained to habits of lawful in¬ 
dustry,—that the whole of our affairs are as well known at the 
seat of government as they are here,—that the people have risen 
to a juster conception of their constitutional rights,—that go¬ 
vernment is effectually represented by other officers in all de¬ 
partments,—and that a letter can easily reach London in forty- 
eight hours;—there seems to be no ground whatever for con¬ 
tinuing the junction of two offices which are quite inconsistent. 
For nothing can be more glaring than the incompatibility be¬ 
tween the duties of a public prosecutor, and those of a mere 
servant of administration. The interest which the, community 
has in the impartiality of its Judges, is not much greater than 
that which it has in the impartiality of its national accuser. If 
this officer has not candour and firmness to view every case sole¬ 
ly according-to its legal merits'; but, either from arbitraryness 
of principle,—from violence of temper,—from gratitude to his 

! nitrons,—devotion to his party,—a bias towards his iriefids,— 
16 be likely to mitigate prosecution in favour of some who 
are probably guilty, but whose guilt it is inconvenient to expose, 
or to enforce it strictly against others who maybe innocent, but 
over whose innocence it is convenient to cast a doubt,—he is the 


greatest curse that a country can know. It is but just, there¬ 
fore, with reference evem m, himself, to keep him clear of that 
constant party contact, which is a more copious source of pre¬ 
judice than almost all the other temptations to which our nature 
can be exposed. 

This too ifflnfinitely more necessary in Scotland than it is in 
England. In the latter country there are Grand Juries and po¬ 
pular elections,, qnd many other institutions, which stand between 


the pcophpand the official accuser. But, in Scotland, there is 
nothing interposed between these two, except perhaps public opi¬ 
nion, which is often uninformed, and must in each individual case 

ipai^liBqHaentairy responsibility. The 
biwi^l^refefe, are very little practised in those habits'of 

freedom which, in England, go far to supersede all the 
oraer checks of the constitution. The number also of places of 
#onour or moluiment, for procuring which* the patronage 
of the Lord Adwcute, if not decisive, is at least very desirable, 


if not decisive, is at least very desirable, 
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is much greater here in proportion to the population. In every 
country too in which there is no Parliament, the Bar neces¬ 
sarily becomes the next important political element, and its in¬ 
dependence is the next best preservative of public spirit. Now, 
the Scotch Bar, though prodigiously overcrowded, with reference 
to real practice, is in the extraordinary situation of having one 
office for every third, or for every second member; which offi¬ 
ces being of a legal nature, may be supposed to fall peculiarly 
within the fair line of the prosecutor’s influence. * Now, is it 
right, or even decent, that he, on whose breath the life, liberty, 
and character, of every man and woman in the nation may depend, 
shoujd be allowed, any where, but particularly in a country cir¬ 
cumstanced as this is, to expose his mind to the poison arising 
from regular and avowed party agency?—especially since he 
can scarcely do so, without spreading that poison among classes 
in whose healthiness the country has an interest, and who are 
peculiarly ill fitted to resist it. 

If it be said that he is not a party agent, but the dignified, 
manager of the public business of Government, we shall not 
quarrel about the phrase. Government is the party in power; 
and, let it be Whig or Tory, he who manages the political 
business in one of the provinces of that government, is the organ 
or agent, or whatever it may be called, of that party. In what a 
painful situation, then, even for his own sake, is a Lord Advocate 


* After the most accurate examination we can make, the following 
appears to be the state of the fact. 

The names on the roll of the Faculty of Advocates amount in all 
(December 1823) to 374. The number of offices held by these per¬ 
sons we cannot ascertain, because many of them are unconnected 
with the law, and are held out of Scotland; but the civil offices, held 
by members of this Society within Scotland, are certainly above 
100. This includes Judges, Sheriffs, Professors, Crown Counsel, 
Clerks to burghs, to Sheriffs, and to Courts, Sheriff-substitutes, Col¬ 
lectors of Decisions, situations in the Customs, Excise, General Re¬ 
gister House,' Exchequer, &c. &c. But this division of 100 among 
374 gives no correct idea of the extent of the influence to which the 
real professional part of the Bar is exposed; because many of these 
situations are not necessarily enjoyed by barristers, and because 
many of these office-holders have no connection whatever with the 
Bar. The. true practical view is, to divide the really profession* 
•al offices among the really professional men capable of holding them. 
In this way the Bring will stand somewhat thus:. . 

There are oh the Faculty roll 374 names. From these must be 
deducted about 150 persons,, who, from age, office, peerage, perma- 
. neat btul health permanent absence, change of avocation, ; &rc. hare 
: ■ B b ■ 
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placed, who, while this unseemly combination of power lasts, can 
scarcely stand up anti address a single jury in a political ease, 
without being conscious that he is necessarily conveying to per¬ 
sons subject to the same prejudices, the impression that he is 
not merely submitting to them a question of evidence, but 
straining to obtain a victory for his party ? 

as completely renounced the Bar as if they had never belonged to it. 
This leaves 22+. From these again may, in one view, be deducted 
53, who, having entered willtia the three last years, can scarcely ex¬ 
pect to be elected to any public station, and are legally ineligible as 
Judges and Sheriffs. This leaves 171 • Now, the offices for these 
224, or for these 171, are as follows:— 

r Judges in the Court of Session and 
Justiciary - - - - 15 

-— in Exchequer - - 4 

-in Jury Court, not included 

in above - - - - I 

——— in Admiralty Court - 1. 

-in Commissary Court - 4 

, Sheriffs - SO 

Named by the Crown. ^ Clerks of Session, at present 2, but 

commonly 3 - - 

Clerks of Jury Court 
Deputy Clerk Register 
Solicitor of Tythes - 
Lord Advocate - - - 

Solicitor General ' 

Professor of Public Law in Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh - 
by the Lord Ad- Depute Advocates 
vocate. Crown Counsel in Exchequer 

_by the Faculty f Pjofotorr in Unireraty of Edi". 

of Advocate*. ^CoIIet^tors of Decisions - - 

« • , f Counsel for the Boards of Excise and 

— by the Board., j Cu£tomi ..... 

by the General 1 

Assembly of the r Procurator for the Church 
Church. ) 


2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

2 

3 

4 

1 
X 

■ ? ' ■ ’ " ; > ' 'f -- • 

.nine persona are nut named by the Crown, or by the* 
Lord Advocate, directly ? but how far they are so indirectly, need 

; No^Jf'^dividethese places among 224, the total number at 
' t, itamot*nt*to something more than one office for each third por- 
‘ itiet these young members whe are really not eligible, 
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To what precise extent his exclusion from politics ought to 
be carried, it may not be easy to define; but the clear prin¬ 
ciple is, that he ought to be viewed merely as the professional 
adviser of the Crown in professional matters. lie can never 
be expected to be indifferent about the success of his par¬ 
ty; and we are by no means romantic about the extinction 
of party feelings,—which are salutary and necessary things. 
But, if there be one person in the community who ought to 
be rescued, more than another, from the prejudices which 
they are apt to create, it is he on whose legal candour and 
moral liberality the comfort of* our lives depends, more per¬ 
haps than it does even on that of the judges. Though we 
concede, therefore, that he may be pledged to his party, 
both by honour and by interest, there is no reason why he 
should openly or secretly manage its affairs, or be exhibited as 
one of the known dispensers of political patronage. Ilis ab¬ 
staining from this would at once be the most dignified thing for 
< himself, and, therefore, the most expedient for his patrons. 

We are aware that it has been stated, that if the Lord Advo¬ 
cate does not take the general charge of Scotch affairs, there 
must be a regular Secretary for Scotland, and that this would 
be infinitely worse than what we have. We believe that it 
would. But there arc two answers to this suggestion. 

I n the first place, there is no necessity for such a secretary. 
There is no more need of a separate secretary for Scotland, than 
for Yorkshire, Northumberland or Wales. Every thing that Scot¬ 
land requires to be done, can easily be accomplished by the gene- 

and thus make the division among only 171, it seems to want only 
about a tenth of being one office for each second person 1 

The emoluments of these offices, we should think, may be stated 
thus:— 


4 of them are worth about L.4000 a year, 

- L.16,000 

3 

- - 8000 

- 

9000 

3 

2500 

- 

7500 

14 

2000 

m 

28,000 

4 

1000 

- 

4000 

8 

500 

■ m 

- 4000 

34 - 

- - - 300 

- 

10,200 

8 - 

probably below 250 

■ 

2000 

78 

■ V. 


L.80,700 


; ‘ We cannot positively vouch for the absolute accuracy of all these 
details ; hut, after a capful inquiry, bf lieye them to bo substan¬ 

tially Correct. ' 
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ral Secretary for tlie whole kingdom, and by the other public esta¬ 
blishments, with which the country is now quite familiar. There 
was a Secretary of State for Scotland for a few years after the 
Union; and perhaps this was necessary for a short while at that 
crisis. But in the year 1725, a communication was made by the 
Duke of Newcastle to Duncan Forbes, the Lord Advocate, stating, 
that ‘ his Majesty, not intending lor the future to have any par- 
‘ ticular Secretary of State for Scotland, has been pleased to 
‘ remove the Duke of Roxburgh from that employment, and 
‘ ordered his other Secretaries of State to take care of the depart- 
‘ merit that his Grace had. 1 * If the other Secretaries could 
take charge of Scotland at that period, when the harmony be¬ 
tween the tw'o countries was scarcely begun, why should they 
not do it now, when it is completely systematized ? 

In the second place, if we must have a separate Secretary, wo 
are very clear, that, let it be given to whom it may, this office 
ought never to be united with that of Public Prosecutor. The 
two things are irreconcileable. The Lord Advocate can never 
be prepared, by his previous habits and education, to make a 
good Secretary; and the feelings of a Secretary of‘State are 
destructive of every quality that ought to predominate in the 
mind of a Lord Advocate. No person is either qualified, or 
ought to be allowed to act, as a Secretary for any part of the 
empire, who does not generally reside at the seat of govern¬ 
ment ; who is not thereby led to act with high public men of all 
parties; and is not trained to feel and to respect the discipline 
of Parliament. It may do very well to raise an ordinary bar¬ 
rister to the rank of Lord Advocate, and to the discharge of 
what ought to be the duties of that situation; because this is all 
within the line of his professional experience and knowledge. 
But what can be more absurd than to tell such a man that he 
isttow, all at once, a statesman; and that, though he may never 
have crossed the Tweed, or conferred with a single public cha¬ 
racter, or smelt St Stephen’s,—he is to manage the whole 
public affairs of the country ! 

8. Having thus purified the official Prosecutor,—the next 
thing is to protect the accused from being confined, or degrad-* 
ed, by the charge, for an unnecessary length of time before he 
be tried. For mis purpose, it is necessary that the Act of 1701 
should undergo revision. This will startle official people, with 
whom (much more than with prisoners) it is a favourite opinion 
that this is a perfect statute. The phrase sometimes is, that it 
is the Magna Charta of Scotland; and at other times, that it is 

" | — 1 » ■ mmm* i jiu'i. m.h i in . i i. <■ » - ■ ■ i i mm ■ w* i nmm i i'S i mmrn mmkm — ' mmrnmmmim 
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the Palladium of Scottish liberty. In one sense it is; for it is 
all that we have; and it was no doubt a great relief to the coun¬ 
try, in the year 1701, because, in those days, the correct state¬ 
ment of the former law was, that the Lord Advocate could do 
any thing he chose. But, as a protection to the subject now, 
it appears to us, with all due deference to its encomiastic ad¬ 
mirers, to be a most defective statute. 

Its very obscurity, considering what its object is, is almost a 
sufficient objection to it. There is a tradition, that its author 
was, in his heart, a great enemy to the liberty of the subject, 
and that he used to boast, after the act was passed, that he had 
defeated its end, by making it unintelligible. Any one can easi¬ 
ly judge how far he succeeded by reading the act, which is ex¬ 
tremely short. Certain at least it is, that there is no one statute 
which it is more difficult, even for professional men, to expound, 
or which has required a greater number of decisions to attempt to 
.make clear. It is not above two years since, according to the Par¬ 
liamentary Reports, the Lord Advocate stated his conviction, in 
the House of Commons, that tlugjfit&tute prevented the possibility 
of imprisonment being extendeer beyond one hundred days; yet, 
in practice, it certainly extends the period to one hundred and 
forty days. What can be said worse of a statute meant for the 
protection of the subject, and which, therefore, the subject 
ought to understand, than that the Public Prosecutor himself 
was misled by it as to the extent of his own powers ? So far 
as it is clear, or is understood to be so, it is liable to very 
formidable objections. 

For one thing, the period of imprisonment of which it ad¬ 
mits, in all cases, as a matter of right to the Prosecutor , is too 
long. We are aware, that more than five months sometimes in¬ 
tervene between one Circuit and another; and that there are 
some cases in which all this time may be required to prepare for 
trial. But this is no reason why this should be assumed as a 
period which the Prosecutor is entitled to take advantage of, as 
matter of right in every case . Where a fair opportunity occurs 
•for trying, as, for example, a Circuit, it is surely subjecting him 
to no unreasonable restriction, to require that he should obtain 
an order of the Court for further time, or, at least, to allow the 
question to be argued at the instance of the prisoner. Of course, 
the benefit of the full period would be very easily obtained, and 
the granting of it might, per haps, soon become a matter of course. 
But still, the very necessity of applying to the Court would often 
prevent injurious delay, and operate as agregt protection to the 
prisoner, without beingany obstruction to justice. 

But this defect is immaterial, when compared to the next, which 
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is, that the act affords no protection whatever to those 'who do not 
make a formal written application to the Court for the benefit (fit. 
This, if it be not done by a professional man from charity, costs 
something;—-the proceecfings are liable to very strict format objec¬ 
tions ; and there is a very common and natural, though certainly a 
very absurd, idea, with ignorant people, that the very measure of 
claiming the protection of this statute is a sort of defiance of the 
Lord Advocate, and does not tend to conciliate. Accordingly, the 
fact is, that though prisoners may be pining in jail, and abusing 
the cruelty of the law, there is a general unwillingness to resort 
to the act. This may sometimes proceed from the prisoners 
having no desire to accelerate their trial. But, as this feeling 
must chiefly exist in the minds of guilty men, it is the very feel¬ 
ing which the public has an interest in preventing from being 
made an engine for procrastinating justice. Now, is it not in¬ 
expedient for the community,—cruel to the guilty,—still more 
cruel to those who, though conscious of innocence, are trem¬ 
bling for the plausible evidence to which they may be exposed,— 
and injurious to the habits oj|phe prosecutor and‘his official 
associates, that if a prisoner beeither so stupid, or so timid, as 
not to institute a certain judicial proceeding, he may lie in jail 
almost for any given length of time? The Act 1701 affords 
no protection to such a person. We are quite clear then, that it 
would be a great, and, so far as we see, an unobjectionable im¬ 
provement, to declare, that every person, from the moment of 
his commitment for trial, was necessarily within the provisions 
of the act. This would protect prisoners,—it would expedite 
justice,—and it would greatly relieve those who are at the ex¬ 
pense of maintaining the inmates of jails. 

But, moreover, the statute makes no provision for accelerating 
the trials of those who are not imprisoned at all. Its declared pur¬ 
pose indeed, is to remedy excessive confinement . So that, as the law 
now stands, the only way in which a person who is suffering under 
what he believes to be an unjust accusation, can force on a judicial 
Investigation, or get free for ever of the charge, is to go to jail, 
and to lie there for 140 days. But, even of this remedy, it is 
always in the power of the prosecutor to deprive him, by not 
applying for his commitment, or by saying that he consents to 
his liberation.; If this be done, the accused must live under 
the weight of the charge the best way he cah, till the 

■enter’ ‘ . 

force the 
shall cleanse Mm 


the Court shall then please to 
to proceed with his indictment; or till TOhe 
e moral quarantine of twenty years. 

3. After he has got into Court, the prisoner, and through 
him the community, is exposed to indenfike risk by the three 
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circumstances that have been mentioned, of the Court naming 
the Jury,-—having the power to declare new crimes,—and all its 
judgments being irreversible. On the first of these, which 
forms the great stain of our criminal jurisprudence, we have, on 
other occasions, explained ourselves so fully, that we shall say 
nothing more about it at present. The other two deserve a few 
words. 

The 1 native vigour ’ is monstrous. The reasoning generally 
employed to defend it, that is, to defend the strange power by 
which a court of law, xcitfiout any previous promulgation of the 
new code, but on the trial of an original case, determines things 
to be criminal without statute or precedent, and solely upon the 
opinion of the Judges that the act is wicked and dangerous,— 
resolves merely into the convenience of its doing so. It is said, 
to save slow and expensive applications to Parliament; that the 
judges are best acquainted with the principles of the established 
. criminal system, by which they can easily make the new crime 
take its proper place in the existing code; that while Parlia¬ 
ment, in making a general statute, would be obliged to set the 
punishment so high as to make it adequate in an aggravated 
case, the Court can always proportion it to circumstances; and 
that here, too, the mildness of the punishments that have been 
applied, show how safe it is to trust all this to persons of unim- 
peacheable character and of high station. 

Now what is all this, except a poor argument to show, that the 
legislature may expediently be dispensed with ? And that, though 
no court can strike an offence out of the calendar, there is no risk, 
even in dangerous times, in letting judges, named and liable to be 
promoted by the Crown, add as many to it as they please ? What 
would be said if this were attempted ill the form of a resolution of 
court, without an indictment at all ? But is it at all less legislative 
or less dangerous to get the Lord Advocate to indict, and then to 
entrap the victim or the community by finding, on that indict¬ 
ment, that a crime was committed by an act which was never 
charged to-be criminal* before? If there be orie subject more 
•than another, as to which the legislature should not be dispensed 
with, it is in adding to the list of what shall be held to be crimes. 
Nor can any thing be more adverse to the formation of right judi- 
cial habits, than the idea that it is possible for judges to exer¬ 
cise the slightest portion of legislative power. As to the refer¬ 
ence that is made to the mildness of punishments depending oh 
the discretion of courts, it rests upon a total mistake. AlFexL- 
jieriende has shown that courts are much more apt to in 

severity, or in any other error, than senates; tfiiitls,. siiiml 
IHPaber of men are' more easily. misled than a greater aimSIr, 
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equally intelligent anti independent. Courts too, both in creat¬ 
ing and in punishing new offences, are naturally under the in¬ 
fluence of a prejudice winch it is extremely difficult to guard 
against, because it is founded in seeming.benevolence. They 
only pronounce acts to be criminal for the First time from a strong 
impression of what they conceive to be the moral iniquity of the 
deeds, and they are, unconsciously perhaps, but irresistibly, beset 
with the virtuous ambition of distinguishing themselves by the 
vigorous putting down of guilt yet in its infancy. They are apt to 
act not under the love, but under the passion, of justice. Parlia¬ 
ment is infinitely less swayed by a feeling which can only attach 
itself to a select number of individuals, and is lost amidst a great 
number of men, whose judgments rest on cooler and more gene¬ 
ral views. Accordingly, the fact is , that while an existing English 
statute only allows combination amongst .workmen to be punish¬ 
ed by three months imprisonment, the Scottish C <mrt, after in¬ 
troducing this as a new crime , has actually punished it by im¬ 
prisonment for eighteen months, and has always held out that it 
was punishable by transportation ; and while another English 
statute, passed for a short period, and in a season of alarm, only 
allows the author of a seditious libel to lie banished for seven 
years, for the second offence, the Scottish Court, exercising a 
discretionary power, has generally punished it, in modern times, 
by transportation for fourteen years for the first offence. 

The irrreversibility or, in other words, the impossibility of 
reconsidering Scotch criminal sentences, or of consulting o- 
ther judges in their formation, is equally indefensible. We 
do not allow the pecuniary interest of any man to be af¬ 
fected beyond the extent of a few pence, without affording an 
opportunity for taking the opinion of courts above those by 
which that interest may be originally disposed of; and yet we 
allow those great questions of criminal justice, in which the life 
and liberty of every man in the kingdom is involved, to be fi¬ 
nally disposed of by a single judgment, pronounced by a tribu¬ 
nal consisting of six individuals. This “tribunal, no doubt, has 
a certain power of adjournment and of reconsideration, before 
its judgment be given, which is daily exercised. But this power 
is extremely apt to be interfered with by the currency of the 
140 days ; ana it can never fee exercised in any one case, when 
a point arises which it is necessary to decide in the course of a 
trial. There is no power (f reserving suck points. * But, even 
though there was, and although the forms of the court admit¬ 
ted of argument and of reconsideration to any extent, it would 
still fori? an Ummg defect, that the review was confined to 
court alone. Tnere is a great advantage in introducing 
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even a single fresh mind into judicial discussion. New lights are 
thrown out,—-erroneous principles, which, from mere habit, had 
escaped the attention of one set of men, accustomed to certain 
fixea ways of thinking, are detected,—the grounds of judgments, 
by being questioned, are studied and explained,—courts are 
saved from peculiar anti narrow maxims which arc apt to steal 
upon all men when they are unconscious of control; they are 
taught to think in sympathy with the rest of the legal world; 
and, above all, a degree of authority is given to decisions in 
doubtful questions, after they have been fully sifted by new and 
independent men, which can never be imparted by their only 
expressing the opinion of a small number of unchecked indivi¬ 
duals, however wise or honest they may be. The vulgar an¬ 
swer that is usually made to this, consists in saying, ‘ What! 

4 would you have the execution of criminal sentences stopt, ns 
4 long as the criminal chose to object?'. No, we would not. But 
when a legal question arises, which is of importance and diffi- 
‘culty, and on which the court itself perhaps is divided, we cer¬ 
tainly would give the court, or the jrrisoner with the approbation 
of the court , an opportunity of having the point more fully and 
deliberately discussed, though not to the exclusion of the original 
judges, before other persons, on whose integrity and learning 
the state has equal confidence. The alarm, lest this would pre¬ 
vent culprits from being hanged or transported fast enough, 
might be effectually allayed, we should think, by mentioning 
the simple fact, that this is the system which prevails in Eng¬ 
land, and yet that men are hanged and transported there a 
great deal faster than in Scotland. Under the present plan, 
the strange anomaly must be continued, of letting our whole 
criminal law, including the law of criminal evidence, depend 
upon six individuals, whose personal and official excellence 
may be conceded to the fullest extent, but who, nevertheless, 
are human beings. If it be right that such persons should be 
exclusively trusted with the settlement and application of those 
principles on which oUr lives and liberties depend, then om 
whole system for the trial of civil rights must be admitted to 
be cumbersome and useless. 

One of the worst effects of this exercise of legislative autho¬ 
rity, and this exemption from the salutary restraint of other 
courts, is to be found in their tendency to obstruct the acquisi¬ 
tion of right judicial habits. Unfortunately, there is a 
period in our judicial history, which affords a too powerfrtj il¬ 
lustration of tills remark* We allude to the Trials 
which took place in Scotland between the years 179$ and Iffdt. 
These cases have all been-;. published ; by -IWtr- 
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Luable edition of the State Trials; but it would require a short 
exposition to make the exact import, of certain parts of them 
fully intelligible to strangers. Nothing would be more useful 
than such an exposition. But the time is not come in which 
it can be easily given;—for though the judges (of whom alone 
we now speak) who acted in those scenes, have all .passed 
away, it probably could not even yet be done, as it ought to be, 
without giving pain to surviving friends. This, to he sure, 
is a weak reason for saving the memories of public men from 
public discussion ;—blit we choose to err on the side of tender** 
ness. We shall, therefore, only recommend those who. are 
curious about such subjects, to recollect what a Criminal Court, 
in agitated times, ought to be, and then to read these Trials. 
Bet him observe the temper,—the language,—and the man¬ 
ners, of the Bench; and, assuming all that was done to have 
been legally correct, let. him try how many of the things that 
will probably surprise him, may be accounted for, by their t 
occurring in the conduct of persons who knew that they were 
subject to no judicial control, and that the power of resisting 
interference, by declaring any thing to be criminal that they 
chose, belonged to them alone. Some of these trials were 
discussed in Parliament at the time; and stronger language 
was used by the greatest statesmen of the age, with respect 
to the general tone and spirit of the Scottish Criminal Bench, 
than we can discover to have been used there in describing 
the conduct of supreme judges in any part of the empire, 
either since the Revolution or before it. We are aware 
that there are people by whom this language has been con¬ 
demned. But this class, consisting chiefly of those who par¬ 
took of the prejudices of the day, is gradually diminishing; 
and there are few candid men who do not now acknowledge, or 
at least who do not feel, that it would be honourable for the 
Law, if these cases were obliterated from its history; For our, 
own part, we think it right, since they occurred, that they 
should be known; and though it would have been more agree¬ 
able to have passed over this branch of our subject in silence,. 
we feel that we cannot discharge our duty, Without thus entering 
our protest against proceedings which, though they be unfor¬ 
tunately still received as legal precedents,, we Wye never been 
~ l ‘i" " ^ d without shuddering. ■" 


to 


There is yet another point, ; more important than all* 
we believe, has, for soiW years, presented itself 
highestof parties, ■ as the ■ most Cohstit»tipnW ah<l tW 
only jilie objections which have undeniably 

been gaining ground in the country, to this singular o|Rcei Wt» 
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allude to Grand juries. On the propriety of introducing these 
into Scotland, we shall perhaps incur the cohtempt, of less timid 
reformers, bv confessing that we have been a very time in 
making up our minds, and that, even yet, we are only prepared 
to suggest a very few very imperfect views. 

Part of this uncertainty has arisen, no doubt, from our not hav¬ 
ing the advantage of knowing, with that accuracy which those 
only who live under its operation can acquire, how this institution 
works practically in England : But it is impossible to forget that 
the circumstances of the two countries are materially different. It 
sometimes occurs to us, that grand juries may be very natural, and 
indeed absolutely necessary, in England, where criminal justice 
is chiefly administered under private prosecutions, in order to 
save people from the risks of irresponsible accusation ; but that 
this consideration does not apply to Scotland, where the exist¬ 
ence of a public accuser may at least afford some security a- 
.gainst this evil. And yet, when we think how extensive and 
undefined the powers of this officer are, and how much his own 
personal interest and that of his party is involved in every poli- 
litical case, it strikes us, with perhaps better reason, that his exist¬ 
ence may not only fail to afford any protection at all, but may 
prove the worst of all engines of oppression. Then, again, when 
we recollect the popularity of the English Government, and how 
long and generally all classes in that community have been- ac¬ 
customed to the free exercise and discussion of political rights, 
we see how grand juries, especially in times dangerous to liberty, 
may really prove an effectual shield to the accused and to the 
law; and how, out of the forms of the constitution, a privilege 
is called into operation which is well calculated to preserve its 
spirit. But we cannot fail to perceive that this mighty advan¬ 
tage implies the previous possession and the general prevalence 
of independent public principle ; and we no sooner think of 
this, than we are obliged to doubt if grand juries would do much 
good to Scotland. They seem to be useful, when combined 
with other popular institutions ; but what protection would 
•they afford in opposition to the Crown, in a country not only 
without popular elections, but of which the great body of the 
inhabitants do not feel that they personally have the slightest 
connection with the representative system ? Might* they not 
merely enable the accuser to diminish his responsibility, without 
at ali abridging his power ? ” 

These have been the grounds of oiir doubts. But, at last, af* 
teir taking as deliberate and large a View of the subject as we 
pah, we haye settled iti|b the belief, that* under whatever 
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locations, as to their extent or form, they may be introduced, 
the time is come in which grand juries ought to be given to 
the people of Scotland. There are some who will exclaim at 
the very mention of such a thing, as implying a revolution in 
all our technical forms, and an impeachment of the public offi¬ 
cers by whom our criminal justice has hitherto been administer¬ 
ed. These considerations are paltry. They have been regu¬ 
larly stated in opposition to every one of the improvements to 
which the happiness of the world is owing, and they ought to 
be as regularly despised. The change which we recommend 
would necessarily create some alteration in a few parts of our 
criminal machinery; but the new forms would appear as natu¬ 
ral as the old ones in a year. As to the impeachment of public 
officers, we disclaim it; and it is contemptible to set up the 
feelings of individuals, especially when these feelings are unrea¬ 
sonable, as obstacles to a public improvement, proceeding on a 
general principle. We must, however, add, that the straining 
by public men, but more especially by Judges and Accusers, to 
retain possession of discretionary power, is always the best evi¬ 
dence of the necessity of'depriving them of it. 

It is unnecessary, after what has been said, to explain the 
reasons in detail, why we think that grand juries, under certain 
regulations, would be beneficial. These reasons must at once 
present themselves to any one who knows what grand juries 
are, and what our present system is. They would operate in 
Scotland as a protection to individuals, unjustly obnoxious, a- 
gainst unfair or rash prosecution. They would tend to prevent 
(what has been an infinitely greater evil, and would, if remov¬ 
ed, go far of itself to correct the other) the law from being un¬ 
equally administered, by its terrors being liberally dealt out to 
one set of people, and very sparingly, if at all, applied to ano¬ 
ther. They would enable the Public Prosecutor to shake himself 
loose of violent and injudicious dependents, who have as often 
misled him as the higher considerations of party have done, 
and to rise superior to the degrading trammels of focal faction. 
They would silence or at least lower the tone of murmurs against, 
this branch of the administration of criminal law, by making 
the people feel, that, if guilt went untried, or innocence was not 
safe from accusation, the error was committed by themselves. 
And, above all), they would accustom that great and most ne¬ 
glected body, the middle rank of the nation, to the direct and 
orderly exercise of at least one valuable political privilege, and 
would tbus bind all classes together by a firm reliance on that 
||ual justice which they themselves would assist to administer, 
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and which would no longer present itself to their imagina¬ 
tions as depending on the will of a single man. 

It cannot reasonably be expected that we should be able to 
illustrate this subject by examples; yet two instances occur to 
us as not unworthy of notice. In the year 1802, several people 
were shot by the military on the streets of Aberdeen. The 
Lord Advocate refused to prosecute. One poor man, whose 
son had been killed, raised a prosecution at his own instance, 
the costs of which were afterwards obliged to be defrayed by 
subscription. As the prisoners were acquitted, we must pre¬ 
sume that they were innocent; and as the public prosecu¬ 
tor declined to institute the proceedings, we presume that, 
he was right in this resolution. But who can have forgot¬ 
ten the great blow which this case gave to the confidence 
of the people in that part of the country, in the adminis¬ 
tration of our Criminal law ? We assume that they were 
wrong. But still the fact is, that for many years the great¬ 
est discontent, founded on the supposed difficulty of getting 
the Crown to prosecute the military, unquestionably prevailed. 
Such feelings, however groundless, do not contribute to the re¬ 
spectability of the law; and, therefore, no preparation for 
their repetition ought to be made in its system. The whole of 
them might have been prevented, in this case, and in many o- 
thers that might easily be referred to, by depriving the pub¬ 
lic of the pretence for ascribing what they may happen to com¬ 
plain of, to the caprice of a single individual. 

This was a case where, contrary to the opinion of the pub¬ 
lic, a person was not prosecuted. The same misfortune must 
arise where, in the same circumstances, a prosecution is ordered 
to take place. There is a letter from Duncan Forbes to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, of the 3d of August 1725, which affords a striking 
illustration of this. There had been a tumult at Glasgow upon 
the first imposition of the Malt-tax, for accession to which the 
provost and other five of the magistrates were committed to 
jail. The proceedings of the culprits were said to have been 
so criminal, that Government directed some of them to be tried 
for high treason; and Forbes was of opinion, that this was 
really the legal character of their offence. The culprits, there¬ 
fore, had a claim to the privileges attending a trial for that 
crime. But Forbes, who knew the Scotch law better than 
ministry did, explained, with his usual candour, that there was a 
very easy way of avoiding the difficulties which these privi¬ 
leges implied. ‘ Though the crime, * say s he, of the offender* 
6 may, in a very proper construction, amount to high treason, and 
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‘ though the present conjuncture undoubtedly demands the most ex - 
‘ emptary punishment; yet there are so many difficulties that lie 

* in the way of making that punishment effectual, that I most 

* humbly submit it to their Excellences, whether it is not more 
‘ expedient to carry on a prosecution, which will be attended 

* with abundance of terror, anti probably may end in a severe 
‘ punishment, than to attempt a trial which, as matters present- 
‘ ly stand, would certainly be fruitless. ’ The reasons why it 
would be fruitless are, that 6 in. the disposition in which the 
‘ country now is, it 'would be utterly impossible to pick up a grand 
'jury; lor example, that would find bills against these riot- 

* ers, ’ &c. £ Another difficulty is, tlmt supposing bills, were 

* found, yet the liberty of peremptory challenges is such, that wc 
‘ could not possibly promise, out of the county where Glasgow 
‘ lies, to find a jury that would bring the offenders in guilty. 

* Whereas a prosecution fdr felony , or any less crime, is not, by 
‘ the law of Scotland, liable to either of these inconveniences . 
‘ Far there is no occasion for finding of bills or presentments. 


* His Majesty's Advocate, by his single act, virtute officii, gives 
1 the indictment; arid, in the next place, by the law of Scotland, 
‘ mo such thing is known as a peremptor challenge; so that if we 
‘ canfindfifteen honest men for the jury, which is the number of 
*Jurors in criminal trials in Scotland, wc may have just hopes of 

* success. 9 He therefore proposes a trial for mobbing. 

Duncan Forbes was the greatest and the purest man, in the 
management of her civil affairs, that Scotland ever produced. 
He lived in distracted times, and when the influence of public 
opinion was low, with almost universal power; yet the most 
confidential correspondence of his whole life has lately been 
given to the public; and it is impossible to detect a single line 
of it that ’ is not beaming with patriotism, humanity, and ho¬ 
nour. lie was right even upon this occasion; for, if the law 
allowed him to deprive these culprits of a Grand Jury, it Was 
his duty, in existing circumstances, to do so. But who does 
jiot see the importance which he attaches, as a protection to 
the people, to these Grand Jurors ? 'The public and the Lord 
Adyoyate were M Variance; and he fairly reveals, that, in such 
cases, the letter is not omnipotent, so long as a Grand Jury 
must' : ,h|«ohsulted. The omnipotence of Forbes, on this occa¬ 
sion,; ^Was^ not'dahgerolfs. Biit what may be the case where a 
pTOjiecidfir, of a diffecjSid; character, is ■ at variance with the 






s w rongfi}md is dispose^/td 
f' caiuiot r^ist flie temp- 
kg au adversary,—-or Forego the opportunity 
kry tritp^h to his provincial adherents? 
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It is no answer to all this to refer, as is commonly done, to 
the public spirit of the a^e, or to the responsibility of all the 
servants of the Crown. These checks are not to be depended 
upon with perfect safety, even in good times, and in bad times 
they cannot be depended upon at all. There are some who will 
never allow themselves to imagine that bad times can return. 
But this is a delusion which, though it be always encouraged 
by the immediate possessors of power, ought to be systemati¬ 
cally resisted by every one who does not wish the blood and the 
groans of past ages to prove useless. Experience is lost, if it 
be not turned to the purposes of futurity.. It is a lamentable 
proof of the blindness and insensibility of men, that merely be¬ 
cause we happen to be living agreeably in our own day, we 
should forget that it is not much beyond a single century since 
the whole of Scotland was suffering under the most frightful 
persecutions, judicially performed. If such a King as the last 
of the Stuarts were ever again to be upon the throne, we have 
no idea that he would be long without a Minister like Lauder¬ 
dale, or that such a minister would be much obstructed in 
his operations for want of an Advocate like Mackenzie. Be¬ 
fore such persons could subvert the government, they would, 
no doubt, require to alter the manners of the age, and to change 
many other things which have since been made to stand in 
the way of arbitrary power. But how many things would 
they require to change, in the principles of that particular part 
of- our system, which recognises a discretionary right of prosecu¬ 
tion in a dependent of the Crown, uncontrolled by any legal 
obstacle interposed between him and those whom he chooses to 
spare or to accuse,—his prosecutions being accompanied by 

f jreat power of imprisonment before trial,—and conducted at 
ast before a Court which names the Jury,—has a right to de¬ 
clare acts to be criminal, for the first time, without a statute,— 
and whose decisions can neither be assisted nor questioned by 
any other Judges? And let no one lean top securely on the 
boasted humanity of modern times. We shudder, for example, 
at the idea of torture, and wonder what sort of people they 
must have been with whom it anciently prevailed. Alas! how 
few years of faction would it take to restore even this enormity 
in Great Britain, if it were not checked by positive law? It 
subsists, we believe, at this moment, though this be the nine- 
teeh^^epttHy, in almost every part of the Continent of Eu» 
very long since ■something like it was said to 
have been restored for a season in Ireland ; and it was only le¬ 
gally abolished in Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne, 
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Since, therefore, * it is true, that in an arbitrary government, 

‘ where the whole frame and order of things tends to make the 

* favour of the sovereign the chief object of regard, and the sole 

* means of preferment, such an institution might be made au 

* engine of injustice, * we are wasting time if we do not prepare 
for the evil day. We are bound to supply those constitutional 
barriers, which, though they may not absolutely prevent the re¬ 
currence of arbitrary power, always render its approaches more 
difficult and palpable. It is common to hear people talk of their 
determination to transmit the constitution unimpaired to their de¬ 
scendants. A meritorious boast. But we are afraid that, in Scot*' 
land, a good patriot must go somewhat further. If he merely 
transmits the constitution as he got it, he will give his posterity an 
inheritance for which they may not long have to thank him; for 
if there be no foreign or domestic calamity which shall extinguish 
all our liberties together, it may be considered as certain that 
the political system of Scotland must undergo complete revi¬ 
sion. It is the duty, therefore, as it ought to be the glory, of 
each generation that is blessed with peace in its day for the task, 
to correct gradually what was neglected at the last great settle¬ 
ment ; to look forward to the probable demands of an age not 
far oifj and that will not demand in vain ; to accelerate the era 
which, unless the progress of intelligence be stopped, is com¬ 
ing ; and to send down the system not merely unimpaired, but 
greatly improved. 

These reflections have been suggested by the perusal of the 
Essays which form the title of this article, and one of which is 
on * The Powers and Importance of the Lord Advocate of 

* Scotland. * Having devoted so much to one of them, we can 
»ay no more on the rest. They are full of remarks and expositions 
on various parts and principles of our law and forms. There 
are some of these with which we cannot agree; but the work, 
which is meritoriously short, is all in a right spirit; and its gene¬ 
ral intelligence and independence is much to its author's ho¬ 
nour. It is rare to see a professional person so free from the 
shackles of his trade. It is this that enables him to unfold the 
roots of those evils, the effects of which society long feels, with¬ 
out knowing where they are growing. 
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Art. VI. 1. Silva dc Viejos Romances. Publicada por Jacob© 
Grimm. Vienna, 1815. 

2. Sammlung der besien Alien Spanisckcn , Historischen , Hitter 
und Maurischen Romanzen. Von. Ch. B. Defining. Alten- 
burg und Leipzig, 1817. 

3. Floresta de Jlimas Antiguas Castellanos. Por D. J. Nicholas 
Bohl de Faber. Hamburgo, 1821. 

Spanish poetry seems naturally to divide itself into two great 
^ epochs,—the one extending from the infancy of language 
and versification down to the reign of Charles V., the other 
commencing with the revolution then Introduced by the imita¬ 
tion of the Italian models, and continuing to the present day. 
These periods are separated by broad and striking distinctions. 
The authors that belong to them stand opposed to each other 
in the whole spirit of their compositions—in the sources of 
their inspiration, in the end which they .proposed to themselves, 
and the means by which it was to be obtained. In the former, 
we recognise that state of society when Poetry, instead of being 
the anxious task of a few, is the business or amusement of 
the nation at large; when it is characterized, not by the pre¬ 
eminence of some one individual, but by a general diffusion of 
imagination, overflowing in romance and song; when it knows 
and needs no foreign models, but animates its minutest produc¬ 
tions with a spirit of intense nationality. In the latter, we per¬ 
ceive how naturally men are disposed, at a certain period of 
civilization, to abandon the poetry of impulse for that of art— 
to prefer rules to inspiration—to adopt the literature of strangers 
—to translate rather than to create—and to imitate rather than 
to furnish models for imitation* 

It is to the first, and certainly the more interesting period, that 
the works which we have prefixed to this article relate. The col- 
lection of M. Grimm is occupied principally with the ballads con¬ 
nected with the fabulous history of Charlemagne and his Twelve 
Peers. M. Depping’s is a tniscellaneous collection of Narrative 
Romances; and the Floresta of M. Bbhl de Faber contains spe¬ 
cimens both of the ballads and the short lyrical pieces which, 
under the title of Canciones, Villancicos, Chanzonetas, &c. fill 
so large a portion of the Cancioneros and Romaneeros of 
Spain. In attempting to lonvey to our readers some idea of 
this great mass of popular poetry, it will be our object. to 
sketch rather than to detail; to treat the subject only in its ge¬ 
neral features, without descending minutely into classification; 
vol. xxxrx. no. 78. Cc + 
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and to avoid, as much as possible, the necessity of particular 
criticism and long quotations. Spanish literature is, of all 
others, that which can be least appreciated by extracts and 
translations. Its excellence consists, not in insulated beauties, 
but in that noble national spirit, which, like a great connecting 
principle, pervades and harmonizes the whole. 

There is something, at first sight, extremely melancholy in 
the decline of a great literature. The mind clings instinctively 
to what it has, and refuses to be comforted for its loss even in 
the pi object of a brighter futurity. But the history of litera¬ 
ture tends at last to soften this feeling of regret. It teaches u» 
to consider these national catastrophes only as the development 
of a great principle of,succession, by which the treasures of 
mind are circulated and equalized—as shocks by which the 
stream of improvement is forcibly directed into new channels, 
to fertilize new soils, and awaken new capabilities. Zoroaster 
dies, but the lore of the Magi and the Chaldees is preserved 
by the Egyptians. Egypt sinks into decay, but the mantle of 
Hermes is bequeathed to Plato; and Rome rises into literary 
greatness when the world is beginning to retort, upon the 
fallen Greeks, the epithet of Barbarians. Even the darkness 
which succeeded the dissolution of the Roman empire was but 
temporary. The sun only set in Europe to rise in Asia—• 
pale, indeed, and obscured for a time, under the tempestuous 
reigns of the immediate successors of Mahomet, but regaining 
its brightness under Al Raschid and A1 Maimoun. Know¬ 
ledge had only completed its circle j and the Western world 
was a second time to receive from the East the seeds of im¬ 
provement and the elements of greatness. 

The rapid growth of Arabian literature is one of the most 
striking phenomena of history. Arabia seemed rather to re¬ 
collect than to acquire—rather to revive a deceased literature, 
than to create a new. She entered on the vast field of know¬ 
ledge as on a paternal inheritance, not with the hesitation of a 
discoverer, but with the confidence of one to whom every 
« dingle and alley green of that wild wood * had been once fa¬ 
miliar, and whose recollections were revived by thei sight of 
her accustomed walks and familiar trees. A century had hard¬ 
ly elapsed from the barbarous era of the Hegira, when the 
court of Haroun Al Raschid was the centre of science and arts. 
A hundred and twenty years after the pretended burning of 
the Alexandrian library, public libraries were opened evert in 
the obscurest cities of the Arabian empire. . Bagdad, Balsora, 
Balkh, Cufa, Ispahan and Samarcand, vied with each other in 
the number of their colleges and learned men. Kings sat at 
the feet of sages to learn wisdom; and the whole empire seem- 
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cd but one vast academy, where all were either teachers or dis¬ 
ciples* communicating or receiving knowledge. Every branch 
of science, exact or speculative, the Arabs had studied with 
Success; and as the growth of their literature had been as rapid 
as their conquests, it seemed as if its extent would be vast and 
Varied as the territories they had acquired. 

It is in the poetry of the Arabians that the effects of this 
sudden rise of their literature are most visible. In the severer 
sciences, it matters little, perhaps, by what stages a nation ar¬ 
rives at perfection. Knowledge is still the same, whether it be 
acquired by laborious study, or with the rapidity of apparent 
intuition; but the growth of poetry, it would seem, must be 
gradual, if the frame is to be strong and healthy. There is an 
infancy in nations, as well as individuals, during which the re¬ 
flecting faculties repose, while the materials of reflection are 
accumulated, and in both, premature development generally 
Announces premature decay. During this period men act, 
and record actions, but they do not speculate, or commemo¬ 
rate feelings; and hence narrative poetry naturally precedes 
that of contemplation. But the sudden diffusion of science 
seems to have at once impelled the Arabians into the region of 
thought; for their poetry wears, from the first, that cast of me¬ 
ditation which, in other nations, has been prepared by centu¬ 
ries of activity, and preceded by a long series of narrative com¬ 
positions. They have no national recollections embodied in 
ballads and chronicles—no Heldenbuch or Nibelungen. * The 
luxury of study, and the despotic nature of their government 
seem to have nipped in the bud the tales of bravery and war¬ 
like adventure which, in less cultivated countries, form the 
amusement of the populace; and the want of these has com¬ 
municated to their poetry a monotony of, thought and expres¬ 
sion. Like the character of the people, it is a compound of 
subtilty and passion: sometimes delighting, but oftener chill¬ 
ing the imagination by a spirit of refinement and analysis—ex¬ 
alting the feelings by the boldness of its imagery, only to pre- 
oipitate them again by its extravaganceat times bursting oat 
into a majestic sweep of passion, or Ailing the mind with de¬ 
lightful dreams of pastoral stillness and simplicity; and then 
again relapsing into complaints of imaginary evils and fabri¬ 
cated distresses, which neither come from the heart nor are ad¬ 
dressed to it. The poetry of the Northern nations is content 
to touch.' That of the Arabians must dazzle too. The one 
operates by die unity, the other by the variety of its impres- 


* The Shah nameh is a single exception. 
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ftions. The one is like its own Gothic cathedrals*—stately, so¬ 
lemn, shadowy—loftening down every feeling into one deep 
sense of religious veneration;—the other is like the fantastic 
edifices of the East, all sunshine and splendour—broken into 
parts, and distracting the eye with the glitter of spires and 
minarets and porticoes. 

Such was the state of Arabia, when, in 712, the defeat of 
Roderick at Xeres de la Frontera introduced the Arabian con¬ 
querors into Spain, and brought into contact the polish of the 
East with the barbarism of Europe. The fairest provinces of 
the Peninsula were now added to their already enormous em¬ 
pire; and, under their mild and yet powerful government, 
Cordova, Granada, Seville and Valencia, soon disputed the 
palm of intellectual superiority with Bagdad and Balsora. The 
fanaticism which had attended the rise of their empire, no 
longer kept alive by opposition, had declined; and the Chris¬ 
tian subjects of the Abbasides and Ommiades at first expe¬ 
rienced protection, not persecution, from their* conquerors. 
Under the name of Monarches, they became mingled with the 
Moors in every thing but religion. They possessed nearly the 
same privileges—they distinguished themselves in the same 
sciences—and reaped the same rewards. They were united by 
a community of loves, friendships, and amusements; and that 
bigotry which, at an after period, disgraced the annals of both 
countries, was then unheard of. It was only as their empire 
narrowed, that their religious animosities began. It was only 
when the tide began to turn in favour of Christian Spain, and 
the once great territory of the Caliphs had shrunk into the 
small province of Granada, that those feelings of bitter and un¬ 
relenting hostility on both sides were called forth, which, un¬ 
der the weak policy of Philip III., and the persecuting spirit of 
the Inquisition, at fast deprived Spain of 500,000 of her subjects. 

The contrast presented by the state of Christian Spain was 
striking. The Spaniards possessed a noble and expressive lan¬ 
guage, but no literature—a vast fund of poetical capabilities, 
but no poetry. Historical events had been transmitted to theqj, 
not in we stubborn unyielding form of a chronicle, but in the 
changing garb of tradition, to which every successive possessor 
had ftddecFnew ornaments. With them the military profession 
was every thing—with the Arabians it was nothing t—t|?e fprr 
xner, like die other Gothic nations, surrounded themselves with 
romantic—the latter with classical associations. The Arabs 
had appealed but little to national feelingsorreconections, It 
|ypvag for himself that the poet claimed the sympathy of his readers; 
i^M-with his own hopes and fears—happiness or misfortune. it 
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was a solitary appeal—a selfish inspiration, which operated only 
by its individual excellence or insignificance. But the Spa¬ 
niards had been unconsciously surrounding history with the light 
of imagination—linking great names with greater deeds—con¬ 
centrating those universal recollections in wnich every one feels 
he has a part, and silently building up the fabric of national 
poetry on the basis of national enthusiasm. 

But it was impossible that a connexion so intimate as that which 
had subsisted for centuries between the rival nations, should be 
without its effect. Arabia exercised on Spain, the influence of 
knowledge over ignorance; but she, at the same time, felt the 
power which a great and commanding character must exert 
over minds of more cultivated but feebler texture; and while 
Spanish literature was refined by the intercourse with the Ara¬ 
bians, the influence of the chivalrous spirit and devoted patriot¬ 
ism of Spain,' on Arabian feeling, was visible in an increased 
elevation of tone—a stronger sense of national dignity, and a 
•system of manners, which, as delineated in the * Civil wars of 
Granada,' might have vied in gallantry, refinement, and knights 
ly courtesy, with the most splendid imaginations of Amadis and 
Palmerin. 


In tracing the influence of Arabian on Spanish literature, a 
distinction must be kept in view, which, as far as we are aware, 
has been hitherto overlooked, but certainly existing in fact, as it 
is explicable on philosophical principle. That influence was 
not equal. Between the narrative poetry of the Spaniards mid 
the literature of the East, there exist scarcely any features of 
resemblance;—between what in both countries maybe called 
the poetry of sentiment, the relations are infinite. The Ro¬ 
mances do not possess a single characteristic which we have 
been accustomed to consider as peculiar to Oriental literature. 


Instead of that diffuseness—that conglomeration of imagery, 
and that taint of exaggeration, which seems inseparable from 
Eastern poetry, they are characterized by a peculiar spirit of 
simplicity—a straight-forward earnestness, which thinks only of 

a And An /I rtVAciiftaL« nn f A /tl* 


tinction still more striking. There is no surer test of the in¬ 
fluence of xme nation over another, than the adoption or rejec- 
tionof its fictions. Arabia, it istnje, had m narrative poetry— 
pi|:|hjei: : ;|fssessed a sjlbstlhfei# ordinary minds as brilliant 
and captivating, in thosespiendkl tales of wonder and enchant- 
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floencc, which extended to countries so remote from the seat of 
these fictions, should have been strongest where their opera-* 
tion was most direct and immediate. But the stream of fiction, 
like the fabled waters of Syracuse, seems to seek a congenial 
climate^ and to rise into light when its appearance is least ex¬ 
pected. While the early Romances of France, and the Fabliaux 
of the Trouveres, exhibit, at every step, the traces of Arabian, 
imagination, with which we have become familiar, in the poems 
of Bern! and Ariosto,—those splendid palaces that rise in deserts, 
glittering with gold and diamonds—those magic rings, flying 
horses, impenetrable armour, and enchanted castles—those 
genii, giants, peris and magicians, presiding over the destinies of 
mankind, and alternately persecuting or protecting their votaries; 
—or those humbler tales of humour and comic adventure, * 
which seem to have been so congenial to the imagination of 
Boccaccio and the Italian novelists,—the Spanish poetry is of a 
character completely opposite. Their earliest romances, which 
are those relating to Charlemagne and the Peers, though found¬ 
ed on subjects connected with the French romances by strong 
analogies, have treated them in a manner totally different; and 
the romances of Amadis and his descendants, in which the cha¬ 
racteristics of Arabian invention are subsequently to be found, 
were, in their leading features, borrowed at second-hand from 
that mass of romances which appeared in France under the 
reign of Philip (1275 to 1280), when his venal court flattered 
him with the title of a second Charlemagne. The causes of 
this striking difference between the traces of Arabian influence 
in the narrative and in the lyrical poems, is, after all, not diffi¬ 
cult to be accounted tor. Narrative poetry is little susceptible 
of variation. In the recital of events, there are always some 
fixed points—some things, which, in all apes, will be related 
tiearlv in the same way—some features which do not yield to 
the cnange of habits or the polish of thought. But the poetry 
of sentiment follows the course of mariners. Rough and impas* 
sibned in. their infancy, it advances with them to cultivation, 
and sinks with them into artifice and over-refinement. Besides, 
the mass of tradition which was embodied in the Spanish ro¬ 
mances, had existed long before Arabian literature arose to em- 

* Such are the Fabliaux of < X.e Manteau ma) taiil6, from the 
Mirror of Prince Zeyn Alasnatn—Lanval, from the story of Peri 
Banou—Constant du Hamel, from the Bahar Danush—Bu Voleur 
qui descend!^ from the Fables of Bidpai—Les Trois Bossus and he 
Sacnatain de Cluni, from the Little Hunchback—Les Trois Aveugles, 
« Adventures ■ of ■ the Barber’s Brothers— Les .Jugement. : sur 

|NI Barrils; firom the story of Alt Cogia.’ , 
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hellish or disguise. Its tales were familiar to the national mind, 
in their minutest details. They were consecrated and unalterable. 
But, till then, the Spaniards had not reflected, nor studied their 
feelings. Example had established no prescriptive rules—no 
canons of lyrical expression. With the knowledge of the A- 
rabians, they had imbibed much of their habits and manners; 
and, feeling as they did, they expressed their feelings with the 
same alternations, of fiery emotion and frigid analysis, with the 
same superfluity of expression, and the same extravagance of 
imagery. 

Indeed, the supposition that the Romances, in their present 
shape, have been in any great degree indebted for their excel¬ 
lences to the influence of Arabian taste, could have arisen 
only from looking at one side of the question, and overlooking 
the influence, which, we have already said, Spain, in its turn, 
.exerted over Arabia. No doubt, at a later period, the Ballads 
of Granada celebrated the same events as the Spanish romances, 
.and in strains of a similar nature; but, instead of exerting any in¬ 
fluence over the romantic poetry of Spain, these ballads them¬ 
selves owed their existence to that spirit of chivalry which had 
preceded the establishment of the Arabian empire, as it was des¬ 
tined to survive its decline. 

The narrative poetry of Spain, then, divides itself from the 
lyrical and didactic, by national as well as generic distinctions. 
And we have thus a double reason for adopting the arrange¬ 
ment, which it is our intention to follow out in this article ; 
commencing with the narrative romances, and briefly resuming 
the connection of Spanish with Arabian poetry, when we come, 
to consider the interminable canciones and redondillas of Spain. 

Never perhaps has there existed in any country a richer fund 
of those materials,, from which the Ballad Poetry of a nation 
takes its rise, than in Spain. Its history is fruitful of evil and 
of good; abounding with great events and striking catastrophes 
—with all that is calculated powerfully to elevate, to impress, 
and to agitate. The memory of the disastrous battle winch hack 
terminated the dynasty of the Visigoths in Spain—-the rash 
■revenge of Julian, and the mysterious fate of Rodrigo, were 
opposed to the splendid recollections of the field of Ronces- 
^valles, the heroic resistance of Pelayo in Asturia, and the 
exploits of Bernardo del; Carpio. Then camp the glorious 
deeds of the Cid—his youthful quarrel—his love for Xi- 
mena—bis devotion to his sovereign, repaid like that of Bernar¬ 
do, with constant inga'afitode-^his residence among the Moors, 
and his triumphant returii. Then, again, the scenedarkened— 
the fraternal quarrels of Peter the Crosi and Henry of Txta- 
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tarnara, the Spanish Polynices and Eteocles—the murder of the 
Master of St Jago—the melancholy fate of the innocent Blanche 
—the grief of Maria de Padilla, even more unfortunate than 
guilty, shook the mind with alternate feelings of horror and 
compassion. Last came the conquest of Granada, with all that 
mass of legends which it opened to the conquerors-—its tourna¬ 
ments and fetes of canes—its bull-feasts and Zambras—the 
glories of the Alhambra and Albaycin—the magic beauties of 
tne Generalife—the quarrels of the rival houses of the Zegris 
and Abencerrages, * those names so sonorous and so melodi¬ 
ous, * # —the accusation of the queen—the tragedy of the Court 
of Lions—the murder of Morayma—and the rbmantic interest 
of the combat, where the honour of the queen was vindicated 
against the treacherous Zegris by Spanish valour. The number 
of ballads founded on these and similar events, far exceeds that 
of any other nation; but this superiority in point of number is 
perhaps rather apparent than real. These poems which, in 
other countries, have been left to the imperfect recollections of 
the peasantry, or collected only when the best part of them 
had disappeared, had the good fortune to be published in Spain 
so early as the year 1510, m the Collection of Ferdinand de 
Castillo. His collection was followed by the Cancionero de Ro¬ 
mances, of Antwerp, in 1555, that of Sepulveda in 1566, and the 
Itomaiicero Historiado of Lucas Rodriguez in 1579. But, even 
if the number of Spanish romances does really exceed those 
which have been produced in other countries, the difference is 
sufficiently accounted for—partly by the nature of the climate, 
which allowed more time for recreation—and partly by the ex¬ 
treme ease of the system of Spanish versification, and the facili¬ 
ties afforded by the language. 

But the difficulty lies, not in accounting for the number, but 
the peculiarities of the Spanish ballads. When we compare 
the early literature of Spain with those of other countries— 
with our own Border ballads for instance* we are at once struck 
by the visible superiority of the former in point of refinement 
and nobleness or toner In general, we peruse the early monu¬ 
ments pf literature with curiosity, rather than pleasure; They 
describe a set of manners revolting in themselves, but interest¬ 
ing, because they differ so completely from our own, in language.. 
winch excites our interest, precisely because it seems to have' 
crested np surprise in the narrator; because Ae considers as a 
matter of course what apjrears to us so unaccountable; and our 
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pleasure is rather the result of comparison, than the efffect of 
any thing which the works intrinsically contain. But the man¬ 
ners described in the Spanish ballads do not require the apology 
of the rudeness of the age, or derive their interest only from 
their opposition to our own. They are in themselves noble, de¬ 
licate, and refined—breathing of courts and camps, and of brav¬ 
ery softened and humanized by chivalry. 

The causes of this superiority, the existence of which is un¬ 
doubted, must be looked for, in the peculiar circumstances un¬ 
der which Spain was placed. Its early constitution under the 
descendants of Pelayo, was peculiarly calculated to call forth 
exalted sentiments—to render a man important in his own eyes 
gnd those of others, and to nourish an enthusiastic tempera¬ 
ment. But the feelings which a sense of independence, and the 
striking events of Spanish history were calculated to awaken, 
were also left in Spain to their free and unfettered operation. 
Separated from other countries by a barrier of seas and moun¬ 
tains, which rendered commercial intercourse almost impossible, 
she was allowed to Indulge her enthusiastic propensities without 
restraint. Her feelings were not subjected to the test of ex¬ 
amination or comparison, or chilled by the ridicule of strangers, 
who, uninfluenced by the same associations, would have looked 
upon her world of imagination only under the ridiculous point 
of view which enthusiasm always presents to the eye of reason. 
In the early literature of France and Italy, we perceive, at once, 
an esprit de commerce destroying all high aspirations—weaken¬ 
ing passion by indifference—levelling every thing to the stand¬ 
ard of utility, and preparing, from the first, that ridicule of 
great and generous emotions which was afterwards to charac¬ 
terize the works of Berni and Ariosto. Poetry has, unfortunate¬ 
ly, at all times but too strong a tendency to descend. Every 
where it has been her fate gradually to narrow her flight—to 
stoop from divine to heroic, from heroic to common life: But it 
is an evil omen for the moral greatness of a nation, when its 
poets anticipate the period of ridicule, and accelerate by an un¬ 
natural impulse the rapidity of a descent, which is, at best, but 
a ]toq certain and too speedy. Poetry may be said to hang be¬ 
tween earth and heaven; and they seem but little deserving of 
--the gratitude of their countrymen, who endeavour to fix their 
attention on the degrading chains which pinion her to jhje 
ground, rather than on the golden links that connect her with 
heaven. But Spain was untouched by the influence of such 
feelings. There the glorious deeds of antiquity became blend- 
$1 tfv&i the habitual feelings of the people. They were in the 
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mouths of all the peasantry. * They were sung in the summer 
evenings to the accompaniment of the harp and the guitar, 
and they constituted the chief amusements of the solejares, 
when in winter the inhabitants of the villages court the beams 
of the sun, and, like the ‘ Council of Ten * in the Decameron, or 
the Mahometan story-tellers, circulate the stores of tradition. 

The combined effects of these feelings of independence and 
of chivalrous enthusiasm on the poetry of the nation, will be 
intelligible by a single example. Every one is aware of the per¬ 
fect indifference as to honesty and notions of property which is 
4 so common in the border ballads of England and Scotland, 
and of the vulgar and degrading nature of the subjects which they 
generally describe. Our minstrels seem to have known no dis¬ 
tinction between the noblest actions and the most reprehensible. 
The exploits of Robin Hood—the outlaw Murray and Arm¬ 
strong,—are, at least, as celebrated as those of Wallace or Percy. 
Sherwood Forest is as classic ground as Bannockburn* A Bor¬ 
der foray is placed side by side with a battle; and the stealing 
of a mare or the * lifting’ of a given number of cattle, are cele¬ 
brated with as much pomp as the proudest displays of valour or 
patriotism. The wild life of an outlaw seems to have had 
something in it particularly captivating; and there is .nothing 
which is dwelt upon with more pleasure than the ideas of merri¬ 
ment and liberty attached to it. 

‘ Merry it is in the grene woode, 

‘ Among the leves grene, 

* Whereas men hunt both East and West 


* With bows and arrows keen. * j* 

Under a state Qf manners considerably more refined, but yet 
connected with ours by strong resemblances, we find in the 
compositions of the Trouveres the same tendency to waste the 
labour of imagination on subjects very unworthy of such inspi- 

1 • ■' :S 1 •_i a. _ __' 1 . • T 


* tie Proving and the w'ell known tale by Jean de Boves, ‘ Les 

* Trois Enrrons, ’ which has been translated into most of the 

lafignages. But tlie l^ahjsh Ballads are pitched in 


|ahgth*^s. But the Spanish Ballads are pitched in 
a higher key, With the exception of some questionable ex¬ 
ploits relating 1 to"' 
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the court of Charlemagne, * and an incident in the Chronicle of 
the Cid, we do not recollect an instance where the early Spanish 
poets have ventured on this ground, which is so familiar to the 
Northern Minstrels and the French Trouveres. It was only 
under the reign of Charles V. that the t picaresco i taste was in¬ 
troduced and sanctioned, by the universal talent of Mendoza; 
and it is from the publication of his Lazarillo de Tormes that 
we must date the appearance of that host of novels, describing 
only the adventures of sharpers and minions of the moon, which 
Fe Sage has presented in a softened shape, and adorned with 
all the graces of polished satire, in his Gil J31as. 

Another striking feature of these ballads, and perhaps the 
only one which can really be traced to the influence of the Arabs, 
is the spirit of humanity and gentleness which they indicate. 
Elevation of thought, courage and respect for engagements, are 
consistent with a very imperfect degree of civilization; but hu¬ 
manity in war is the product of an enlightened age. The 
r JIorder warfare of our own countries was a contest of mu¬ 
tual barbarism, which tended rather to aggravate than to soften 
the native roughness of the combatants;—but the long struggle 
between Spain and Arabia was the meeting of rudeness with re¬ 
finement; and war, which, in other countries, has been the 
means of perpetuating ignorance, was, in Spain, one of those 
instruments by which the national character was insensibly re¬ 
fined. The following expansion of the old Roman maxim, 
* Parcere subjectis, ’ &c. could only have proceeded from a na¬ 
tion accustomed to receive the like treatment from cultivated 
adversaries. 

Perdone al vencido triste 
Que no puede tomar lanza; 

No des lugar que tu brazo 

Rompa las medrosas armas; . , 

Mas en tan to que durare 
En tu contrario la sana, . 

No dudes el golpe fiero 
No perdones la estocada.’ -f 

“ Spare the unfortunate vanquished, when the enfeebled arm cannot 
wield the lance—Break not the bruised reed—But while the vigour 
of thine adversary endures, stint not the blow-spare not the thrust.” 

—* The influence of this feeling of gentleness has extended it¬ 
self in these ballads, both to the choice of subjects and thq 

* They are also mentioned in the First Chapter of Don Quixote, 
who admired Rinaldo exceedingly for the ingenuity of his robberies, 
f The hermit, in the Romance of Ysaie, gives the hero the same 
lesson; “ Chevalier sois cruda les debonnairea tesamis-*» 

“humble a non puissant, et (times toujour# Ic droit a soutenir,”-™ 
. Tsaie le Triste, ' dy 
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manner in which they are treated. The. early literature of 
Germany, as well as our own, is characterized by a fondness 
for extravagant horrors and details of cruelty; the natural 
result of that obtusencss of moral feeling which requires to be 
operated upon by the most violent stimuli, and which can find, 
in the ordinary course of human events, no sufficient source of 
excitement. No one can look at the ballads in Percy’s Reliques, 
or tike Minstrelsy of the Border, without being struck with the 
preponderance of disgusting details-cool and deliberate mur¬ 
ders perpetrated almost without a motive, and related in language 
which betrays no sort of feeling oil the part of the narrator, 
and a constant leaning to the description of things offensive and 
forbidden. Such, for instance, are the ballads of Lord Wil¬ 
liam, Lord Randal, Young Benjic, The Cruel Sister, The Jew’s 
Daughter, and many others even of a darker cast, which will 
readily occur to any one at all acquainted with Scottish romance. 
Now, it is true that, in the Spanish ballads, the details of crime 
do occur, but the attention is artfully withdrawn‘from the car 
tastrophe itself to the causes which lead to it; and its horrors 
are softened by the description of the struggles which preceded, 
or die remorse -that followed, the commission of the crime. Let 
any one compare the Scottish ballad of Jellon Graeme, which is 
too revolting to be quoted, but which narrates the murder of a 
young and helpless female by her lover, with the Spanish bal¬ 
lad of Count Alarcos, in winch a similar tragedy is related. 
What cold blooded atrocity in the first—what mournful ten¬ 
derness and pathos in the second 1 The melancholy flow of 
the prolonged consonante seems to add double sweetness to the 
ballad. When Alarcos receives from the king the fatal order 
poput his wife to death— * 

“ Llorando si parte el conde—llorando sin alegria * 

V JUorando por la condessa, que'mas que a si la queria - . 
p Liora tambien el conde, por tr?s hijos que tenia, 

** Jvi uno era de teta que la condessa lo aria. 

?* Antes que Ilegase el conde estas razpnes decia 
<“ Quieh podra mirar condessa vuestra para de alegria 
■ “ Que ealdreys a recebiripe a la fin de vuestra vida 

“ Yo spy el tristp cnlpedo—esta culpa todaes mia 
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“ Sentose el conde a la mesa—no cenava ni podia 
“ Con sus hijos al costado—que muy mucho los queria 
“ Echo se sobre los ombros—hizo como que dormia 
“ De lagrimas de sus ojos , ioda la mesa cubria 
** Mirandolo la co'ndessa, que la causa no sabia, 
u No le preguntava nada que no osava ni podia ; 

Llevantose luego el cond e—dixo, que dormir queria; 

“ I)ixo tambien la condessa, quell a tambien dormiria, 

“ Mas entrellos no avia sueno—se la verdad se decia . 

* • • * 

In justice, liowever, we must observe, that there is one parti¬ 
cular in which the Spanish Ballads have less pretension to a 
dignified morality. With all their respect for the Eighth Com¬ 
mandment, the Seventh, in its spirit at least, does not seem to 
have met with the same attention. We need scarcely remind 
our readers of the frequency with which the circumstances of 
pregnancy and parturition are brought forward in our ballads, 
and of the complacent tone in. which such incidents are gene¬ 
rally related. We rather think the allusions to this subject are 
less frequent in the Spanish, and they are certainly free from that 
libertine air which characterizes our own ; but enough remains 
to show, that, on these points, a very accommodating system of 
morality prevailed—very inconsistent, no doubt, with the ideal 
of chivalry, but, we believe, exceedingly consonant to its prac¬ 
tice. The number of romances which are either founded en¬ 
tirely on such incidents, or in which allusions to them oc¬ 
cur, are almost innumerable. Those of Reynaldos de Mont- 
alban—Conde Aleman—de las reales Bodas—de la Hija del 
Itey de Francia—and Don Galvan, occur to us at this moment. 
In Conde Claros, which bears a considerable resemblance in 
its opening to the ballad of Sir Cauline in, Percy’s Collection, 
and to Boccaccio’s Gismunda, the interest arises from the con¬ 
sequences of an illicit amour. In the Romance del Ilijo del 
Iley de Francia, the Infanta complains— 

4t Tiempo es el Cavallero-—tiempo es de andar d’aqui 
“ Que ni puedo andar al pie ni al Emperador servir 
. «* Pues me erece la barriga—y se me acorta el vestir 

11 Verguenga he de mis donzeilas las que me dan el vestir 
“ Miranse unas a otras—no hacen sino reir ." 

■'To which she receives a reply more remarkable for its sangfivid 
than its politeness. 

“ Paridlo, Senora, Paridlo s que asi hizo mi madre a mi. ” 

In the Romance def Baldovinos y de la linda Sevilla, the lady 
convicts Nufio of a falsehood with regard to the death of her 
lover, by proving a dear alibi. , 

** Nuno verb—Nttna vero mal Cavallero prpvado 
** Yo te pregunto per nuevaa—tu ine reepondes al coatrario 
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u Que aqucsla nochc pasnda conmigo durmiera el Franco ; 

“ El me diera una sortija—yo le di un pendon Jabrado. ” 

And in another we find no less a personage than Virgil do¬ 
ing penance in person for seven years. * 

“ Por una traycion que hizo en los palacios del Rey 
** Porque forzo a una don$ella, llamada Dona Ysabel. ” 

Before concluding these general remarks on the characteris¬ 
tics of the Spanish Ballads, we may notice, that, while the Ara¬ 
bian mythology and fictions seem never to have made any fi¬ 
gure in the early poetry of Spain, few traces are to be found of 
those darker and more gloomy imaginations which are so com¬ 
mon in the literature of the Northern nations. Voices, appari¬ 
tions, and spirits that ride in mists and storms, are peculiar to 
the latter. A belief in dreams and omens only is common to 
them with the Spanish Romances. The dream of Dona Alda, 
before she receives the intelligence of the death of her husband 
at Roncesvalles, is quite in the style of the Northern ballad. 

We use Mr Lockhart's translation. 

* O my maidens, quoth the lady, my heart it is full sore, 

1 have dreamt a dream of evil, and can never slumber more. 

For I was upon a mountain, in a bare and desert place, 

And I saw a mighty eagle, and a falcon he did chase, 

And to me the falcon came, and I hid it in my breast— 

. But the mighty bird pursuing, came and rent away my vest— 
And he scattered all the feathers, and blood was on his beak. 

And ever as he tore and tore, I heard the falcon shriek— 

Now read my vision, damsels, now read my dream to me, 

For my heart may well be heavy, that doleful sight to see. * 

Our Teutonic Minstrel is a little more rude, 

* 1 dreamt in my sweven on Thursday eve, 

* In my bed whereon I lay— 

* I dreamt a grype and a grimlie beast 

* Had carried my crown away. 

* My gorget and my kirde of gold, 

* And all my fair head geare; 

* Arid he would worry me with his beak, 

* And to bis nest y*beare. 

.* Those who are acquainted with the. figure which Virgil makes 
In the writings of the middle ages, will not be surprised at the odd— 
situation in which he is placed by the Spanish poet. The writers of 
that day seem to have delighted in exhibiting the great characters 
of antiquity as victims of Jove. In the Romance of Vergilius, a 
story is given of his having been pulled half-way up a tower in a 
.bosket, by a lady of whom he was enamoured, and then left sus¬ 
pended and exposed to the ridicule of the multitude. The story 
has been transferred to Hippocrates, and occurs in the Fabliaux. 

It is one of those, we believe, that has been verified by Imbert. 
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* Saving there came a little grey hawke, 

* A merlin him we call, 

* Which unto the ground did strike the grype, 

‘ That dead he down did fall. ’— Sir Aldingar. 

The absence of the darker features of the marvellous, is cer¬ 
tainly one of those national peculiarities which may safely be 
attributed to the influence of climate. The imagination of the 
North has taken a tinge of gloom from their stormy and in¬ 
constant skies; but the sunshine of the South scatters the mists 
in which spirits find their origin and their refuge. We recol¬ 
lect no instance, in the Fabliaux of any tale, in which such 
machinery as spectres or evil spirits are employed—anti, in the 
prose romances of chivalry, only the adventure of the haunted 
chamber in Ysaie le Triste. In the early literature of Italy, 
the ghostly story of Nastagio in the Decameron is the first, and 
almost the only instance of its occurrence; and that tale was 
not the invention of Boccaccio, but borrowed from the Chro- 
„nide of a monk of the thirteenth century, named Helinandus. 

With these slight remarks on some of the more striking ge¬ 
neral features of these ballads, and the causes in which they 
have originated, we proceed to lay before our readers some 
specimens of different kinds, without the affectation of a formal 
classification, which every one at all acquainted with Spanish 
literature must feel, would, at best, be incomplete and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

The first, and in our opinion the most interesting of these, 
are the series of Romances relating to the fabulous history of 
Charlemagne, and that shadowy band of paladins, which nave 
received colour and a body from the romantic poets of Italy. 
It is easy to see how Charles was selected as the hero of these 
narratives. His reign had been a bright spot in the midst of 
darkness. It was the revival of old Empire—a period of strik¬ 
ing changes and brilliant successes—‘ fierce wars and faithful 
loves ’—-which, magnified by distance or distorted by the twi¬ 
light of tradition, furnished to the poets of the succeeding age 
an ample field for the exercise of imagination. In their hands 
the Court of Charles was illuminated with the splendour of 
chivalry, and the Emperor of the West was invested with the 
pomp and circumstance of a hero of romance. He became the 
protector of Christendom—-the patron of pilgrimages—the fierce 
enemy of Mahomet, and the scourge of idolatry. The earliest 
of these romantic histories is the Latin Chronicle, attributed 
to Turpin, a book in itself utterly worthless and insignificant, 
but which has acquired importance front its supposed connexion 
with the great romantic poems of Italy and Spain. Its absurdities 
however are of so ludicrous a cast, that we believe our readers 
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will be amused by an outline of its contents, such os may he 
sufficient to render intelligible some of our remarks on the Spa¬ 
nish ballads which relate to the events of the same period. * 

This said Chronicle contains the account of two expeditions 
of the Emperor into Spain; the first of which was undertaken 
at the request of St James, who appears to him in a dream, 
and urges him to undertake a crusade for the delivery of his 
body, which it seems was concealed somewhere in Gallicia, at 
that time in possession of the Saracens. The Emperor, with¬ 
out troubling the Apostle with inquiries as to how it came 
there, immediately collects a large army, and lays siege to 
Pampeluna, the walls of which, after a three months siege, 
follow the example of those of Jericho, but without the pre¬ 
liminary ceremony of sounding rams’ horns. This miracle has 
the effect of reducing the whole country to submission; and 
Charles, after visiting the shrine of St James, and destroying 
idols assiduously for three years, returns to France- Scarce¬ 
ly, however, has he entered Paris, when a Pagan king, nam^ 
ed Aigolandus, recovers the whole country which Charles had 
conquered with so much trouble, and the Emperor is under 
the necessity of marching back his army with great expedition 
into Spain. A long series of battles now takes place; and the re¬ 
sult is, that Aigolandus is defeated, first in a theological contro¬ 
versy, and afterwards in a more serious encounter, near Pam¬ 
peluna, with such slaughter, that the Christians are represented 
as wading in blood to the knees. Charles has now some reason to 
think he has succeeded in his object: But a certain giant, named 
Ferracute (the Ferrau of the Italian poets) a descendant of Go¬ 
liath, appears upon the scene, and defeats the noblest paladins 
in Charles’s army. Orlando, (the Achilles of Franee) is then, 
by his own request, sent out to meet him. The combat lasts 
two days without any thing decisive, being principally remark¬ 
able for the politeness with which it is carried on; for the 
giant, who was a person of somnolent habits, was under the 

* There are several circumstances in Sismondi’s brief account of 
this Chronicle, that induce us to think he had not himself read tho 
work. First, it is the history hot of one expedition, as he says, but 
of two; i^c^pd, the labr notts efforts of Orlando to break his' 
sword,-—* II frappe contre lea rochers,—contre les arbreseleves—les 
dienes sont renverses, les Vodrers volent en ecla(p, ' have no warrant 
In the original, though they occur in the Morgaate of Pulci, who 
"dteS"in'' Jioiifbi/■;-fbythe Chronicle of Turpin), in 
his usual way in support of them ; And, third, $ismondi, in endea¬ 
vouring to support a theory to which he has an evident leaning, quotes 
Turpin, to prove that Charlemagne received knighthood from Gala- 
frons, while Turpipin fact says just the reverse, vis. that he bestow¬ 
ed it on him. 
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necessity of soliciting an occasional siesta , which Orlando very 
readily accords him. 

On the third day when Ferracute awakes, he finds Orlando 
seated by his side, who asks him in a friendly manner how it 
comes to pass that he was so very strong; because, says Ferra¬ 
cute, ‘ I am only vulnerable in the navel. * This answer of 
the giant looks, to be sure, a little like a non sequitur ; but the 
knight contrives to turn the information to account in the sequel. 
Among other subjects of conversation, the giant then makes some 
inquiries as to the religious principles of his opponent, which im¬ 
mediately produce a confession of faith from Orlando. Ferracute, 
after maintaining a feeble argument against the possibility of the 
Trinity, the Immaculate Conception—the Resurrection and As¬ 
cension—is successively driven from all his positions by the pala¬ 
din, who bewilders the dull-headed giant with a number of in¬ 
genious analogies, and cites some facts in natural, history, with 
which we confess we were not previously acquainted; among o- 
thers 4 the mystic example of the lion , tc7z<?, on the third day re¬ 
vives his dead cubs by licking them. * This apposite illustration 
satisfies the giant as to the Resurrection; but still, he cannot 
see the possibility of an Ascension. This, however, is a weak 
objection; and accordingly, the answer of the Paladin is quite 
triumphant. 4 Does not the wheel of the mill descend low 
‘ and return to its height again ? Does not the bird in the air 
4 ascend and descend ? Can you not come down from a moun- 
4 tain and return thither, * &c. 

Hitherto the work of conversion appears to make great pro¬ 
gress; but, to the Paladin’s utter confusion, the pertinacious 
giant suddenly proposes to settle the matter by an arrangement 
where he probably thought he appeared to more advantage 
than in disputation. He insists, in short, on fighting imme¬ 
diately ; and the parties attack each other for the third time. 
The knight is for some time in imminent danger; but recol¬ 
lecting the information which Ferracute had imprudently com¬ 
municated as to his weak side, he at last plunges his sword into 
the perforable part, and makes his escape. The death of this 
troublesome giant, and the submission of the Moorish kings 
Almanzor and Ibrahim, leave Charles no more employment in 
that quarter, and he returns to Pampeluna, where he encamps 
with his whole army. 

Thus far the Chronicle is a mere monkish legend; but the 
event which follows, if hothistorical;' fbundecl cwrai 
history: though at this day, it is imposStbl^ to separate truth 
from fiction in the aceount of ‘ la dolorosa rotta. * 

‘ When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
4 By Fohtarabia,* 

vot. xxxix. no, 78. D d 
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The .Spanish historians say, Charles was invited into 
Spain by A Iphonso die II., to assist him against the Moors ol 
Cordova; but the nobles, instigated by Bernardo del Curpio, 
resolutely opposing any aid from so suspicious a quarter, Al¬ 
phonse was reluctantly obliged to countermand the request. 
Charles, probably glad of a pretext for quarrel, proceeds, how¬ 
ever, to march his army into .Spain, and the troops of the 

rival nations met in the Yale of Itoncesvalles, or the Red Valiev. 

* 

where the French where totally defeated, Orlando and most 
of the peers falling on the field. Such is the account of the 
matter given by Ueuter (Chronica de Valencia, IbOL p. 159.); 
and it agrees in so far with the information of Eginhart, who 
mentions that (.’navies had, on one occasion, made an expe¬ 
dition into Spain. In the hands of Turpin, however, the 
story assumes a more romantic character. Cam ion, who, 
under the name of Gun di Magan/a, is represented by the 
Italian poets as a sort of incarnation of the evil principle, * 
covenants with the Moorish Firms Marsh and Ikloirard, to 

i_» C.' ' V 

betray the Emperor’s army into their hands for twenty horse- 
loads of gold ami silver. Charles, persuaded by ‘the repre¬ 
sentations of this traitor, that the Paynims were willing to 
embrace Christianity, set out from Pumpeiumi on his march 
home, through the passes of the Pyrenees. He passed the 
Strait himself.in safety, wiih part of his army ; but the rear, 
commanded by Ids nephew Orlando, Count of Mans ami Gui- 
enne, wjjs attacked by an ambuscade of the Moors in the nar¬ 
row strait leading into Gascony; and the Christians, over¬ 
powered by ■numbers, were totally defeated,—only Orlando, 
Baldwin, and Theodoric, surviving the catastrophe, f . Or¬ 
lando. wounded'and weary, alighted from his horse near a 
block of marble, in the meadows of RoncesvaUes, ami draw¬ 
ing his sword Durcmlu (Durindana), he addressed it in a long 
complimentary speech ; and to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of the enemy, struck it three times against the block of 
marble, and dashed both to pieces. He then sounded that mi¬ 
raculous liorn, alluded to by Dante and Pulci, which readied 
thdimr of-Charles eight miles off’at St Jean Pied de Port. In the. 
eifort, however, he burst the veins and nerves of his neck; sank 


Dante, whose acquaintance with Can seems to have been derived 
from the romances founded on the Chronicle, places him in Hell, 
rtear TribaideUo, the betrayep. of Faenza, and Ugolino.— Inf, c. 
xxxii. ■ 

•f Turpin, however, it may be observed, soon Contradicts himself; 
for, in the next chapter, Orlando, by blowing his horn, collects about 
a hundred fugitive*! who wer% retreating by the RoncesvaUes road. 
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down, confessed himself, and expired. Turpin was at that 
time standing by the king’s side in Charles's Valiev, where he 
fell into a trance, and, seeing a troop ol demons escorting some 
souls through the air, he asked the meaning of this cortege. 
The demons told him they were on their way to Gehenna with 
the sou! of Marsir—but that Michael was close behind, bearing 
the llornwinder (tnbichrm) to Heaven. Turpin related the 
vision to the king, who immediately marched back to Ronces- 
valles, and pronounced a funeral oration over Orlando, whom 
he found lying in the form of a cross. He then made a vow to 
exterminate the Pagans; and the sun stood still at Saragossa 
for three days to accommodate him, as it had done to his proto¬ 
type Joshua. C anal on was torn to pieces by horses; and the 
hmeral of Orlando and Ids companions was soon alter followed 
by the death of the emperor himself, which was announced to 
Turpin in another of his trances. 

Such is the Chronicle which is supposed to have exercised 
..such an influence over the romantic poetry of Italy and Spain; 
but which, in point of fact, is connected with the Italian poems 
and the Spanish romance?, by little more than a correspondence 
of names. Any one who is at all acquainted with Italian 
poetry, must be aware, that with the exception of the death of 
Orlando at Ronccsvalles, which is introduced by Pulci into the 
Morgaute, * scarcely a single incident in their great romantic 
poems is founded on any thing contained in the Chronicle. The 
mistake must have originated in their system of quoting Turpin 
when about to venture on any gross absurdity, which they think 
requires a precedent. Thus', Pulci cites Turpin to prove, that 
when Orlando begged pardon of his dead horse, the animal 
opened his eyes, which he admits * was a strange thing.* (Canto 
xxvii.) And Ariosto mentions, that when Orlando threw a 
large table among twenty robbers, Turpin relates that only 
seven escaped, * Strive Turpino appunto che fiiron sette* 
(C. 13.)—absurdities, for which the veracious Archbishop was 
not answerable. The connexion between the Spanish Ballads 
and the Chronicle is really equally slight—the incident of the 
battle only is common to both ; but the death of Orlando, which, 
in the Chronicle, is the chief subject of interest, is but slightly 
alluded to in the Ballads. Nor, in fact, can it be said, from 
any thing in those Romances, that the Chronicle of Turpin it* 


• Even there, the additions made by Pulci alter the account of 
Turpin materially* Pulci introduces Turpin himself confessing Or¬ 
lando on the field—and Itinaldo survives the battle. 

D (1 2 ' 
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self was ever known in Spain at all,—though it is probable that 
some of the imitations, by which it was succeeded, and in which 
coincidences with the Spanish poems do occur, may have been 
circulated in Spain, and influenced in some measure its roman¬ 
tic poetry. After all, however, the greater part of the beauti¬ 
ful incidents of their ballads must be held to be original. They 
differ from the French and Italian poems and romances in many 
points. The names of Guarinos, Montesinos, Durandarte, 
Baldovinos, Galvan, Galvanos, Conde Irlos, Beltran, and 
many others, are almost peculiar' to Spain. They place us a- 
mong scenes of a totally different kind. We meet in them with 
no enchantments—-no supernatural machinery. The incidents, 
though of an exaggerated kind, are still within the limits of pos¬ 
sibility ;—the characters are drawn with less violence to nature, 
and with more of the ordinary weaknesses and virtues of hu¬ 
manity about-them. There is something also in general ex¬ 
tremely captivating in the style in which they are narrated,— 
in the venerable simplicity and naivete of the language—and the, 
melancholy beauty of the prolonged consonante (or complete 
rhyme, which corresponds with ours), and which frequently 
gives an air of richness and beauty to compositions in them¬ 
selves indifferent, by embalming them in melody. We say in 
general, because in some of the collections (Depping’s, for in¬ 
stance), many of a more modern date are introduced, so pal¬ 
pably inferior to the earlier works, that the most superficial 
Spanish scholar must perceive the difference. In general, these 
later ballads are written in asonantes (rhymes where the vowels, 
but not the consonants, coincide). And in most, the names are 
borrowed from Boiardo, Now, as the names of Angelica, 
Medoro, Gradasso, Sacripante and others, which occur in these 
ballads, are known to have been adopted by Boiardo, from those 
of some families in his own fief of Scandiano, we cannot as¬ 


sign to them an earlier date than that of the publication of the 
Innatnorato (about 1490); and it is probable they are mostly 

S osterior to the work of Ariosto. We think, however, that in- 
ependent of the evidence of dates, the characteristic difter- 
ences of the two classes are too obvious to be overlooked. * 




ages from die famous ballad of 
must be familiar to the readers 
night was left on th^ gioiand, 
ng he had received from the 
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case exactly in point. He began the romance, and had got as 
far as 

“ O noble Marques de Mantua 
“ Mi Serior tio Carnal— ” 

—when a peasant came up to him and inquired how he came to 
be in that unfortunate condition; to which the Knight replied, 
by giving him an account of an amour between his wife and 
the emperor’s son, exactly as he had found it in the ballad. 
Don Quixote, however, showed his good taste in amusing him¬ 
self with this romance, which is one of the finest in the col¬ 
lection. The whole tone of the piece is unique—and every in¬ 
cident prepares us for the* catastrophe. The Marquis set out 
from Mantua, to hunt with his train by the sea-coast. "While 
they were reposing at mid-day from the heat of the sun near a 
fountain, the unexpected appearance of a stag among the bushes 
set the party again in motion. The stag was strong and swift, and 
# the sun set ere the chase was ended. The Marquis found him¬ 
self left alone in a thick wood, that lined the base of the mountain 
where the stag had taken refuge. The thunder began to roll, 
and the lightning to flash about his head; but still he rode on,* 
till he was roused by a loud cry from a valley, into which he 
was entering. He dismounted, and, by the brink of a rivulet, 
found a horse lying dead on the ground without his rider. 
While he was gazing on him, he heard from behind the groans 
as of some person wounded or dying; and at the foot of an 
oak, he perceived a knight lying on the ground. The Marquis 
listened while he poured forth nis dying complaints. The long 
enumeration of beloved names, which, in the simplicity of the 
original, is affecting, would be ludicrous in translation. 

“ Esposa mia y Senora no cures de me esperare 
“ Hasta el dia del juycio no los podemos juntare 
41 Se viviendo que quesiste al morir lo has de mostrare 
“ No en hacer grandes estremos, mas por el alma rogare 
“ O ! mi Prime Montesinos—infante Don Meriane 
44 Deshecha es la compania en que soliamos andare 
# Ya no esperyes mas de verme, n’os cumple ya mas buscare 
44 Que en balde trabajareis pues no me podreys hallare . 

44 0 ! esforcado Don Reynaldos—-O ! buen paladin Roldane 
44 O valiente Don Urgel, o ! Don Ricardo Normane 
4t O l Marques Don Olivero—01 Durandarte el Galane 
“ 0! Archeduque Don Estolfo—o Gran Duque de Milane 
M Donde sOys todos vosotros ?«—no venis a me ayudare 

* The ballad says for 10 miles-—about 40 of ours. This was a long 
ride, but every thing is on a greet scalp in these romances. 
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He then addresses liis uncle, unconscious of his presence, 

‘ O! noble Marques de Mantua—mi Seiior tio carnalc 
4 Donde estays que no oys mi doloroso quexarc.— ? 

4 Que nueva tan doiorosa os seta y de gran pesare— 

* Quando dc me no supierdes, ni mi pudierdes hallare 
4 Hezisles me herede.ro por vueslro estado heredare 

‘ Mas lo avreys de scr vnio, aunque soys de mas edade. 

* O mundo desventurado— nadie deve en ti flare 

4 A1 que mas subido tienes—mayor cayda hazes dare.’ 

The Marquis now draws near, and unlaces his helmet. It is 
indeed his nephew Baldwin, mortally wounded by the treacher¬ 
ous Carloto, the ton of Charlemagne. # He wipes the blood 
from his face, kisses his lips, and exclaims— 

4 O sobrino Raldovinos—me buen sobrino carnalc 
4 Quien os trato de tal suerte—quien os traxo a tal lugarc ? 

* Quien es d que a vos via to—que a mi vivo fue a dexare ! 

* Mas valiera mi muerte que la vuestra en tal edade 

* No me conoceys sobrino por dios queraysme bablare 

* Yo soy el triste Marques—que tio soliades llamarei 

# * * * 

* Yo la muerte de mis hijos con vos podia olvidare 

* Agora mi buen Senor, de nuevo avre de Horare, 

4 A vos tenia por sobrino—para mi estado heredare 
4 Agora por mi ventura yo os avre de enter rare. 

4 Sobrino de aqui adelante yo no quiero vivir mate 
4 Ven muerte quando quisieres no te quieras detardare : 

4 Mas al que menos te tone, le huyes por mas pesare . 

* Quien le llevara las nuevas amargas de gran pesare 

* A la triste madre vuestra?—quien la podra consolare ? 

4 Siempre lo oy deeir—agora vco ser verdade 

4 Que quien larga vida bivc, mucho mal ha de passarc 
4 For un plazer muy prequeno, pesares ha do gustaro. ’ 

Over his dead body the Marquis pronounces a solemn vow of 
vengeance against Carloto, the result of which is given in the 
ballad entitled La Embaxada. He despatches Count Jrlos and 
the Duke of Sanson to Paris to impeach Carloto before bis 
father, who refers the decision to a jury of the peers—and the 
is condemned and, executed/^^ 

The ballad of Count Irlos also contains some admirable si- 

Mdeiration, that the 1^ his absence and his unreasonable 

silef&l^ twi measure the author of jiiis own 

* (3ur readers need hot-"exj^ct to meet with any information as to 
this apocryphal prince in Alcuin or Eginhart. He is the solo pro> 
petty of the Romancers, 
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misfortunes. But his feelings, when, after fifteen years self¬ 
banishment in Palestine, he contemplates the possible changes 
that may have occurred in his absence, are beautifully described. 
He calls together his soldiers, and addresses them. 

* O ! erfor9ados cavalleros—o mi compafiia iealc 
4 Yo conozco aquel excmplo, que dizen, y es gran verclaile 
4 Que todo hotnbre nacido—que es de huesso y de carne, 

4 El mayor desseo que tenia era cn sus tierras holgare. 

' Ya complidos son quinze alios y cn deciseyS quiere cntrarc 
4 Que somos en estos reynos y estamos en soledade. 

4 Quian tenia wager hermosa vieja la ha. de hallare , 

4 El que dexo hijos pe que nos, hallar los ha hombres grandcs 
4 Ni cl padre conocera al hijo—ni el hijo menos alpadre , 

4 Horn es mis cnvalleros de ir a Francia a holgare. * 

His fears are verified. When, on landing in France, he 
sets out with impatience for his castle—he sees his arms no 
longer displayed on the gate of the town. He asks, with pro¬ 
phetic feelings of dread, to whom these territories now belong, 
and is told they once belonged to Count Irlos, but. are now 
the property of Prince Ceiinos, who had succeeded by forging 
accounts of his death, and the importunity*©!’ the Emperor in 
forcing his wife into a marriage—-and that the ceremony was 
about to take place in Paris immediately. The remaining 
events of the story are given with a rapid and vivid interest. 
The Count returns to Paris—seeks the palace of his uncle 
Beltran by night—discovers himself to his wife—despatches a 
message to his friends, Gavleros and Kin aid o—and, next mora- 
ning, impeaches Celinos, Orlando and Oliveros, before the Em¬ 
peror. His defiance is immediately accepted by the impetuous 
peers. It is in vain that Turpin endeavours to restore har¬ 
mony among the twelve. All Paris is in confusion; and the 
Court is threatened with a civil war, till the tumult is appeased 
by the Emperor’s consenting that Celinos shall for a time be 
struck off the list of Peers, * 

We have dilated so much on these Chivalrous Ballads, that 

• * Though these Ballads of the Peers display very considerable in¬ 
vention, auy ooe who has perused the collections of Grimm, arid Dam¬ 
ian de Tortajada; will be aware that the same incidents frequently 
recur, under a change of names. Combats of the Peers are always 
broken off by the appearance of the Emperor. The discovery of 
Baldovinos on the mountain corresponds with that of Durandartc 
alter Roncesvalles. The death of Galvan, in Gayferos, (which bears 
a* close resemblance to AlfieH’s Merope)—with that of Tomillasui 
JVIontesinos; and Gaialon and Xomillas practise the same arts against 
Orlando and Grimaltos. 
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we must be proportionally brief in our specimens of those which 
are taken from history. These are, in general, much shorter— 
much less continuous—and, in our opinion, much less interest- 
nig than the Romances of the Peers. They are, as Bouterwek 
observes, little pictures representing only situations, without any 
attempt at the interest arising from a progression of incidents, 
but striking by the truth and minuteness of their details, and 
the fine strain of natural feeling which many of them display. 
The earliest of these ballads relate to the defeat of Roderick, 
who, with all his faults, was regarded by the Spaniards with 
something of the same feeling with which the Scots look upon 
the memory of James IV. and the battle of Flodden. In the 
ballads, we meet with nothing of his weakness, his cruelty, or 
his licentiousness-—we see only his courage, his remorse, and 
his devotion. When he flies from the field, it is with his sword 
broken, his helmet battered, his armour covered with blood, 
and his horse sinking under him. Such is the following ballad, 
in which we have attempted to imitate the effect of the con¬ 
tinual repetition of the same rhyme. The occasional repetition 
of the same word is also warranted by the original. 

* Las Huestes de Rodrigo , * 


From the eighth and fatal battle, where the Moor had won the day, 
Fled the hosts of Don Rodrigo, scattered round in wild dismay— 
Town and tower and royal palace soon behind him lessening lay. 
When by every friend forsaken, Roderick took bis lonely way. 

From his weary steed dismounted, toil'd and weary where he lay, 
Parched with thirst and faint with hunger, still he held his toilsome 


Dyed from head to foot in crimson, like some brand’s devouring ray, 
While his soiled and bruised armour told the fortune of the fray. 

Drops of gore and dints of battle did his edgeless sword display, 
Slink upon his dusty forehead, deep his battered helmet lay, 

On his cheek the frequent furrows grief’s untimely hand betray, 
Ag the mountain side ascending, one farewell he turned to pay. 

Far below be saw his armies scattered o*er the plain away, 

Arms whose glossy hues had vanished—waving pennons broad arid 

the elay- 


Roj 

Then he! 

Alt around 

Dong he looked, ant 

; : Jay—' ", " . .. 

* Yestereve these vales mid moutttmnsSSjpain’a wipe empire owned 
■ ■■ my sway, v - v 

( Yestereve I was a monarch—what, alas! am 1 to-d$y ?— 
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* Yestereve these lofty castles—lordly halls and fair array, 

* All were mine, and at my bidding thousands waited to obey. 

‘ Now amidst my falling fortunes, friends depart and loves decoy— 

* Luckless was that hour of sorrow—sad and luckless was the day 

* When my evil fortune bore m&—Lord of all this realm so gay, 

* Since the gift an hour had given, one short hour could take away. 

* Death the only friend remaining—why thy tardy step delay 

‘ Roderick's heart will hail thy coming, when thine hrm is raised to 
slay. ’ 

In another, which is evidently of a much more modern date, 
and which will serve to illustrate the superiority of the old bal¬ 
lads over the modern imitations of Lope, Gongora and others, 
he is described as flying over the plain of Xeres. 

* While the warbling birds are dumb, Quando las pintadas aves 

4 And louder on the breeze the hum Mudas estan y la tierra 

* Of the rills is borne, that pay Atenta escucha los rios 

* Their watery tribute to the sea; Que al mar su tributo llevan 

* While some solitary star Al escaso resplandor 

4 Lends its lustre from afar, De qualquiera luciente estrella 

* Sparkling with its lonely light. Quo en el medroso sik-ucio 

* Through the dreary cope of night. Tristemente ccntelloa 

# • * • *■ • 


* Sad visions of his destiny 

4 Flit dark before Ips boding eye, 

4 As rolls upon his ear afar, 

* The dying thunder of the war. 

4 Where shall he turn his eyes, that fall 
4 With wild and restless glance on all ? 

4 To beav’n ?—He fears that heav’n will 
shed 

4 Its vengeance on his guilty head. 

4 To earth ?— Alas, the very soil 
4 He presses is another's spoil. 

4 He heeds not, deeply occupied 
4 With thoughts o‘crmastering all beside. 

4 He recks not of the battle’s din 
4 Whose darker conflict is within ; 

* And thus, with many a tear and groan, 

4 The Gothic monarch made his moan. 

44 O Roderick, Roderick, would that thou 
44 Hadst been in other years as now; 

44 Hadst thou thy passions learnt to flee, 

44 As now thou fly’st thine enemy j 
44 Nor Weakly sunk, in evil hour, 

44 A willing captive to love’s power. 

44 Weakness unworthy of thy fame—< 

44 Thy Gothic blood—-thy royal name—* 

44 Unsullied might our gloiy stand, 

** Unhurt that briive aha faithful band. 
That now with crimson current dye 
« fhe grapay turf whereon they lie. 

44 0 I fair and fatal enemy, ‘ 

44 A second Helen doomed to be. ; 

44 Would that less lovely thou hadst been, 
44 Or I thy beauty ne’er had seen. 


Tristes representacionos 
Ante los ojos le vuelun 
Hierc el temcroso oido 
Confuso cstruendo de guerra. 

No sabe donde mirar 
De todo teme y recela. 

Si al cielo—teme su furia 
Porque hizo al cielo ofVnsa. 

Si a la tierra—ya no es suya 
Que la que pisa es agena, 

Pucs que ?—Si dentro en id mismo 
Con sus inemorias se encierra? 
Mayor campo dc batalla 
Dentro cl alma le apareja; 

Y entre sollozo y suspiros 
Asi el rey Godo sc quexa. 

4 Desventurado Rodrigo 
4 Si esto en otro tiempo hicicras 
4 Y huyeras de tus deseos 
4 Al paso que agora Ilcvas, 

4 Y a los asaltos de amor 


4 No mostraras la flaquexa 
» Tan indina de bombre Godo . 

* Y mas de rey que 
■ 4 Gozara su gloria Espana 
4 Y aquedla fUerte defeflsa 
4 Que ya por el suelo yace s 

4 Y el color carnbta a fas yerbas— 

4 Atnada cneraiga mia r AA 
4 De F^panaf^funda- R^MM, 

4 O! si yo uaciera ciego „ ; A A'- 
4 Oi tu sin beldad nacieras ! 



Jan. 
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ts Or that tiki breast that nurture gave, 

“ Had given that better gift, a grave. 

“ Then bad I sunk in peace to rest, 

“ And slept upon earth’s silent breast, 

“ Whose still, yet peopled chambers hide 
“ Thu prince and peasant side by side. ’’ 


TVclios quo mi dierou ktche 
JVJujor sepulcro me dicron, 
Pagara a la tievra cl cen,<> 

V en sit soledad durmkna 
Con los consules y reyes 

Y con los plebeios de ella.' 


This is very elaborate, and very moral; but it wants the feel¬ 
ing, simplicity and tenderness, of the old ballad. 

The ballads which relate to the Cid lluy Diaz de Bivar are 
already well known to the public by the specimens in Lord 
Holland's Life of Lope. The events which they record are in 
themselves romantic and interesting enough, but the poetical 
merit of the Romances is not great. Of the original Chronicle 
of . the Cid, from which these ballads are taken, we have said, 
and intend to say nothing. We confess, notwithstanding our 
enthusiasm for Spanish poetry, we have found it a difficult task 
to drag through even the half of this barbarous poem, to which 
Smcliez assigns the date of the twelfth century, and which, 
whatever may be its merits as illustrating the progress of the 
language, or whatever its influence on the later ballads of the 
Cid, must be admitted to be a very unreadable book. 

The last class of Romances to which we shall allude, -is that 
which relates to the Civil Wars of Granada. We have already 
mentioned the influence which the reaction of Spanish character 
had exerted over the Arabians. While the original Arabian 
poetry is almost purely lyrical or didactic, the Moors of Spain 
had formed to themselves a popular literature every way resem¬ 
bling that of their hostile neighbours. The same ballads were' 
frequently chaunted by the poets of the two countries, celebrat¬ 
ing the same heroes and the same events. When at last the 
city of Granada surrendered in 1495 to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
all the stoics of Arabian fancy were added to those of the con¬ 
querors; and the influence of this acquisition soon became visi¬ 
ble oh the poetry of Spain. The Moorish ballads are distin¬ 
guished from those that preceded them, by a richer colouring 
apd greater profusion of ornament; as they are distinguished 
from those that followed by retaining amidst their embellish- * 
ments the natural tpne bf die early ballads. The treasures of 
nature and art which the possession of the paradise of the world 
had opened to them, seem to have inspired h taste for descrip¬ 
tive poetry, which, in the compositions we fohnerly noticed* is. 
extremely wti gallantry of the Juxurbqs Cburt of 
Grauada^tn h^ ^an| : sh'-Ba|[ad8' gsent i- . ■ 

'grace d the ; 

character % 1 
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The ballads which relate to the fall of Granada, as Mr Dun¬ 
lop observes, in a short outline which lie gives of * ** Las Guerras 
Civilcs, ’ present 4 the strange but not uncommon spectacle 
4 of a nation expiring in the midst of revelry and amusement. 
‘ Its gates were assaulted by a foreign enemy—the energy of 
4 the people was employed, and their valour wasted in in- 
* ternal war; but nothing could interrupt its festivity. Every 
4 day brought fresh disaster without, and new bloodshed with- 
4 in; but every vacant hour was devoted to carousals, ami 
4 to idle and romantic gallantry.* The cause of these inter¬ 
nal quarrels, and the connecting link of the ballads in the 
work of dc Hi la, is the quarrel of the rival houses of the 
Zcgris and A^eneermgcs. In ^hese families, which are placed 
in continual contrast, the Moors seem to have embodied the 
ideas of depravity and excellence. The Abencerrages are 
conspicuous for every virtue—noble, generous, open-hearted 
and brave; the Zegris dark, designing, treacherous and en¬ 
vious, with only the single virtue of a daring courage to pal¬ 
liate their vices. These last play nearly the same part in the 
Moorish Ballads as the > Children of Carrion in those of the 
Cid. They arc the occasion of all those tragedies which ren¬ 
dered the court of Boabdil el Chiquito a revival of that of 
Atreus,—which produced a civil war between a lather, a son, 
and an uncle, and occasioned at last the surrender of the city. 
We should find it difficult, however, to select from these ballads 


any one sufficiently insulated to be intelligible without some 
explanation; and shall therefore venture to'translate one not 
connected with the political events of 4 Las Guerras Civilcs.* 


* Sale la Estrella de Venus, altiempo que el sol sc pone.' 

4 Softly rose the Star of Evening, soft the twilight waned away, 
Shadowed by the darker mantle of the dusky foe of day. 

There 'twas from Sidonia’s city rode a young and gallant Moor, 
Down by Xeres* flow’ry valley, by the long and sounding shore— 
There where Guadalete wanders with his watersthro’ the plain, 
And our Lady’s harbour rises o’er the waste and stormy main. 
iSobje name and lofty lineage nought avail to sooth despair; 

She, his faithless lady, leaves him—he was poor as she was fair— ■ 
Leaves her young and gallant lover—leaves her father’s haUs to 
wed , 

Wrinkled brow and craven spirit—Seville’s rich and 

To the silent air around him thus he 'told'bis tale 

While a deep and wailing echo murmured back tlre ‘5 ;;: 

• 1 Cruel as the stormy witers of yon darkengulphing •••':• 

** Ruder than the rocky bosoms of the barren mountains be- f 
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“ Zayda! canst thou still bethink thee of our loves, and yet resign 
<< To another lord’s embraces charms which I have clasped in mine ? 
“ Hound a trunk so old and rugged weave those clasping arms of 
thine, 

u And the plant thy love had cherished leave to wither and decline ? 
“ Six. long years oflove and duty will thou cast at once away, 

** Wedding thus with Abenzayde—him the friend of yesterday ? 

“ Wilt thou chuse him, rich in treasure, poor, indeed, in all be¬ 
side— 

“ Shall the spirit’s nobler riches by the body’s be outvied ? 

“ Allah grant that he may hate thee—grant that thou may’st love 
again— 

** Know the weariness of absence—prove the pangs of jealous 
pain— • • 

“ And the night her balm deny thee, and the day no rest afford— 

“ And thy presence still be hateful, in the chamber, at the board— 
“ At the banquet, in the dances, ne’er may he thy colours wear, 

“ Nor permit thee, at the lattice, even to sit and see him there— 

“ In the tourney or the battle slight the tokens of thy love— 

“ Wear no robe that thou hast broidered, wear no scarf thy fin¬ 
gers wove— 

“ But another’s love’s devices blazoned be upon his shield, 

<< And another greet his captives home returning from the field. 

** Should'st thou hate him, grant thy penance weary years may 
linger on, 

« Darker fate I cannot wish thee, nor a deeper malison. ” 

Speaking thus, he came to Xeres at the middle hour of night; 

There he found the bridal palace blazing all with festive light. 


Crowding Moors with eager paces, here departing, there return¬ 
ing, 

All with liy’ries gaily broidered, all with torches brightly burning. 
In the middle path he placed him as the bridegroom nearer drew, 

In his stirrups firmly raised him, poised his lance and pierced him 
through. 

Then arose the cry of terror, then the Moor unsheathed his sword, 
And through all the crowd around him safely to Medina Spurred. ’ 
We shall conclude our extracts from the Narrative Poems 
with the Ballad of La Nina Morena, describing the fears of. 
a country maiden who had dropt her lover’s present into the 
fvail ourselves of a beautiful translation of Mr 
‘ is very faithful to the spirit though not to the 
... nal. We think, however, it has 1 

,- ' l- they’ve dropt into the well, 

i,Icani>ot,jannot tell! ” 

jokI Albuharez daughter, 

■** Iftie well is deep, far down they lie, beneath the cold blue 
•Water.'.'-: 


V.'rtji.: 
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“To me did Muga give them, when he spake his sad farewell, 

“ And what to say when he comes back, alas! 1 cannot tell! 

“ My earrings, my earrings! they were pearls in silver set, 

“ That when my Moor was far away I ne'er should him forget— 

“ That I ne’er to other’s tongue should list, nor smile on other’s 
tale, 

“ But remember he my lips had kissed, pure as those earrings 
pale. 

“ When he comes back and hears that I have dropped them in 
the well, . 

“ O! what will Muga think of me, I cannot, cannot tell! 


“ My earrings, my earrings ! he'll say they should have been 
“ Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and glittering sheen, 

“ Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear, 

“ Changing to the changing light with radiance insincere. 

“ That changeful mind unchanging gems are not befitting well— 

“ Thus will lie think, and what to say, alas! I cannot tell! 

„ “ He’ll think when I to market went, I loitered by the way ; 

*• He’ll think a willing ear I lent to all the lads might say ; 

“ He’ll think some other lover’s hand among my tresses noosed, 

“ From the ears where he had placed them my rings of pearl un¬ 
loosed ; 

“ He’ll think when I was sporting so beside this marble well 
“ My pearls fell in—and what to say, alas! I cannot tell! 

“ He’ll say I am a woman, and we are all the same; 

“ He'll say I loved when he was here to whisper of his flame; 

“ But when he went to Tunis my virgin troth was broken, 

“ And thought no more of Muga, and cared not for his token. 

“ My earrings, my earrings !—Oh ! luckless, luckless well! 

“ For what to say to Muga—alas! I cannot tell! 


“ I’ll tell the truth to Muga, and I hope he will believe 
“ That I thought of him at morning and thought of him at eve; 

“ That musing on my lover, when down the sun was gone, 

“ His earrings in my hand I held by the fountain all alone; 

“ And that my mind was o'er the sea, when from my hand they 
fell, 

. “ And that deep his love lies in my heart as they lie in the 

well.”' 


We have lingered long on the Narrative Poetry of Spain, And 
have left ourselves but little room to remark on the other poems 
which appear in these early collections. Luckily, howe 
the state of lyric poetry, before Garcilaso, 
long, 'Hie number of songs, and of moral and devotio; 
in the Cancioneros, and in the excelient collection 


de 


, is no 



names 
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hundred p<> >ts arc -enunvTnted. Tint these compositions are 
distinguished by a monotonous resemblance—and of the names 
we know nothing, beyond the brief information as to some of 
them contained in the Marquis of Sautillana’s letter. It is the 
misfortune indeed of the early lyric poetry of Spain, that too 
much of it has been collected and preserved. In narrative 
poetry, the constant •succession of new events furnishes new 
subjects ; but the expression of feeling is limited, and ideas and 
images, in themselves natural anti affecting, appear forced and 
conventional by repetition. Thus, the constant succession of 
“ Lutti e lament!, e lagriinosi lai ” 
in the Spanish poetry soon becomes insupportably monotonous, 
and those ‘ Kimus Doctrinales, ’ which appear to the enthusi¬ 
astic M. Taber to contain ‘the quintessence of human wisdom,’* 
seem to us, with few exceptions, egregiousiy absurd and com¬ 
monplace. The value of Spanish lyric poetry, like that of the 
books of the Sybil, would have increased by diminution; and 
the gift would have been received with delight, had Time con¬ 
signed two-thirds to Oblivion, and presented Posterity only 
with the remainder. 

\ The largest portion of these Collec tions is occupied with a- 
inatory poems; and it is here that the influence of Arabian 
p In the Spanish Villancicos, Can- 

cioiies, and Chnn/ouetas, as in the Arabian Kasidas and Ghaze- 
les, we perceive a continual blending of passion with conceit. 
We meet with the same monotony—the same melancholy—the 
same diffuseness—the same laborious attention to rhymes—and 
tin; same artificial limitation of the length and structure of parti¬ 
cular poems, with which we are now familiar only in the sonnet. 
But the Spaniards have carried the system of point even farther 
than the Arabians; and unfortunately their conceits are seldom so 
ingenious or so striking as those of the East. With all its faults, 
the Arabian poetry teems with thought. We have distinct and 
varied images—striking though epigrammatic sentiments—and 
comparisons, which, whatever may be their effect in relation 
th tW whole, are in themselves singularly apposite and ingeni¬ 
ous. Even its conceits are frequently touching. We recollect, 
nothing so beautifully delicate in the whole of these Spanish a- 
matory poems as the distich of Ebn Zaiat, quoted by De Her¬ 
bert— ■ T ; ■ 

fiiewh«nt mihi saddles, yiMepulehrum arnica? visitarem 

fere levatas. 



oetico hallara 





Prologo. 
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“ Dixi autem—An idco aliucl prartcr hoc pectus ha bet sepul - 
chruni ? ” * 

But the Spanish love poetry, with an appearance, of profusion, 
exhibits a real poverty of sentiment. The same ideas—the 
same range of illustrations—is perpetually recurring; and any 
one who has read with attention a very few specimens of 
these poems, is as well acquainted with the general character 
of Spanish exotics, as if, life M. 13. tie Taber, lie had devoted 
‘the leisure of twenty years * to the inquiry. Strange as the 
assertion may appear, this peculiar coldness and tendency to 
amci'lli in the amatory poems, may be traced, we think, to the 
existence of that very spirit of chivalry which would seem at 
first to authorize n opposite conclusion. Chivalry was, no 
doubt, calculated t > extend the apparent influence of the pas¬ 
sion of love ; hut it: 1 ad a tendency at the same time to weaken its 
real infhu-mv, by u .cting it. into a system, and rendering it less 
an impulse than a f; liou and :» habit:—til! at last nun chose a 
mistress, on the pm icipie oi tiie Knight oi La Mancha, mere¬ 
ly because she wa a necessary < j emlag to their kmghtlv 
consequence. It is not: amidst the eclat of tournaments and 
Coin's (Tumour, that tlu: passion itself is most strongly felt, or 
that the poetry winch expresses it acquires tiie deepest tone of 
feeling and nature. The Canzos of the Troubadours—the pro¬ 
duction of that country, where Chivalry laid its birthplace and 
its favourite seat—where love seemed to he the mainspring of 
every action, and the sole business " life —where it was taught 
in academies, discussed ill courts parliaments, and its pre¬ 
cepts embodied in legal judgments, j- are, of all European com¬ 
positions, the coldest and the most heartless;—while the feelings 
of nations (less refined in externals) cherished in secrecy and 
solitude—rarely exhaling in Luis and Tensons , or ostentatiously 
published at the tournament or the banquet, have coimmmicat- 


* The idea has been expressed, though perhaps with less beauty 
and simplicity, in one of the best of Bernardino Rota’s Sonnets. 

“ Questo cor, questa mente, e questo petto 
• • Si a il tuo sepolcro, e non la tomba o’l sasso 

Ch’io tapparecchio qui doglioso e Jasso 
Non si deve a te Donna altro ricetto. 

“ Not this cold marble which with tears I rear, 

Shall be the last abode of worth like thine; 

But in my breast, my heart, my spirit, here, T':’y 

— . * • • • ft 

in<?. 

Courts 


f The Arresta Atnoris, or Decisions 
ments of Love,— 
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ed to their amatory poetry the natural fervour of soliloquies, ra¬ 
ther than the paint and glitter of an ambitious display. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the opinion 
we have expressed is to be received without limitations. It is 
the misfortune of general views, that what is true as to litera¬ 
ture considered as a whole, is often necessarily false, as to some 
of the parts of which it is composed. Though the general tone 
of the amatory poems, contained in the collection of Faber, is 
languid, monotonous and uninteresting, many of them, particu¬ 
larly the shorter pieces, are exquisitely graceful, and beautiful. 
The epigrammatic character, which is so much out of place in 
the longer poems, appears here more excusable; and they are 
touched with a gentle spirit of melancholy—rather of the ima¬ 
gination indeed than of the heart, but which, combined with 
the regular returns of the rhyme, gives them a charm which 
we find it difficult to account lor, even while we are sensible of 
its influence. We shall attempt to exhibit in English one or 
two of these specimens, though we fear much of their elegance 
will evaporate in translation. The following is one of those 
little poems, called rhanzonctas, in which the idea introduced in 
the first quatrain is expanded in the rest, and the rhymes of 
the first repeated at regular intervals. 


Bright eyes! though in your glances lie 
Disdain and cruelty— 

Bright eyes ! ye cannot now deny 
That ye have looked on me. 

Though death within that frozen air 
And angry glances lay, 

What woe could with the bliss compare 
Of gazing on their ray ? 

Though pierced with mortal agonies 
My wounded bosom be— 

I smile amidst my pain, bright eyes! 

For ye have looked on me. 

Ye looked on me with angry gaze, 

And hoped to work me woe; 

But good for ill, those heavenly rays, 
And life for death, bestow'. 

For though your angry glances show 
Disdain and cruelty, 

Bright eyes! I cannot feel my woe 
Since yc have looked on me. 


Aunque con scmblante ayrado 
Me mirais, ojos screnos 
No me negareis al menus 
Quo me habeis mirado 

For mas que querais mostraros 
Ayrados para ofenderme— 

Que ofensa podeis hocermc 

Quo iguale al bicn de miraros ? 
Que uunque de mortal cuidodo 
Dexcis mis sentidos Uenos, 

No mi negareis al mcnos 
Ojos que me habeis mirado. 
Fensando hacerme despecho 
Me mir aateg con desden 
Y en vez «Ktarme el bien 
DoldadoTOen me habeis hecho— 
Que aunque los hayais mostrado 
De toda clemencia agciioS 
No me negareis al menos 
Ojos! que me habeis mirado. 


The next is the pendant to the preceding, but is more touch- 
ingandufttural. : ■ 


Ojos betlos! no os fie 



Poraue si hoy de me os tourkua 1 
■ Manafta me Borareis 
Como aco^tiimbradds 

. A alcanjar skritpre Vitoria; : 
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How heavy on a lover's heart . * 

IH s love’s utfikimlness lies. 

Soon will thy eoldhesK Waste away 
My few remaining years, 

And fhqu, when I have passed away, 
•May’st yct lament in teas-sf. 

Thou arh*o strong in loveliness, 

So mailed in beauty’s arms— 

Thy haughty coldness is not less, 

Than thy resplendent chai'rnx. 

Yet think, ere death at rest shall lay 
My sorrows and my fears, 

That thou, when I am gone for aye, 
May’s! yet lament in tears. 

I'll at mirthful mood shall change, whenthoit 
Shalt with sad eye discover 
The death, alas! not distant now, 

Of thy too fuidiful lover. 

Then shall the cold disdain give way 
That in those eyes appears. 

Fair eyes, a 1tho’ in smiles ye slay. 

Ye shall repent in tears. 

More deep, more hitter grows my care, 

As grows thy cruelty 
My si<fhs are scattered on the air. 

My hopes decay and die. * 

And can thy cheek be calmly gay, 

While mine such sadness wears ; 

And canst thou bid me die to-day. 

To wail that death in tears. 


Dcsterrais de la momoria 
Mis dolores y ciudados. 

La vitla me acaheieis 
Si en mi llano porfiais 

Y quando asi me peiikus 
De veras me llorarcis. 

Con tanta seguridad 
Vivis de vuestra bellezit 
Que esc rigor y aspereza 
Es igiial con la behind: 

Si Con el estarqual me veis 
Del remedio no curais 
Advertid que os condcnais 
A que muerto me UoVeis. 

De esta lntrla habra mudanza ^ 

A1 tiempo que el tiempo acierte 
A descubriros mi imierte 

En la qual no babra taTilanza s 
En ton res vos perdereis 
Ese rigor que inostrais ; 

Y aunque de burl as matais 
Dc veras ttie llorareis. 

A1 cornpas del disfavor 
Va creciendo rni torraonfd 
Mis stispiros llt'va el viento 
Y mi esperanza el dolor. 

Que suceso pretetideis 

Pues siempre en calma os estals 
Sino que vivo quer.ua 
EnU-rrarme y vos lloreis. 


The following elegant little song is from the Romancero Ge¬ 
neral of 1604, (f. 158.) which, though entitled Romancero, is, 
in many respects, a mere continuation of the Cancionero, and 
contains tt numerous collection of songs and lyrical pieces, lhe 
one we have attempted to translate is a particular favourite ill 
Spain. 


O ! broad and limpid river, 

O banks so fair and^jay— 

O ! meadows, verdant ever, 

O ! groves in green array. 

O! if in field or plain, 

MyloVe should hap to be# 
Ask! if her heart retain 
, A thought of me. 

• 

O clear and crystal dews, 
v That in die morning ray, 

ATl btight fvlth silvery hues. 
Make field and forest gay, 

O! if in field or plain, t 
My love should hap to be, 

/;■ ; 

© woods tbit to l«see*e> w ''' 
.. * : play { 

" 0 «pnds, wbere oft at ease ' 

Her careless footsteps stray f 

VL. XXXIX. NO. 78. 


Ebro caudalosq * 

Fertil ribera 
Deleitosos prado* 

Fresf.a arboleda 
Decilde a ml Nina 

Que en vosotros huelga 
Si entre bus ccmtentos 
De mi si acuerda ? f 

AQofar precioso 
Que la verdc verba 
Bordas y matizas 
Con el ttlva bella; [ 
Dccilde a mi Nina 
Cuando se recrca 
Si entre sus contenfo* 

De mi Se nciicrd®? 

Alamos frondosos 
. Blancas arenas , 

Pdr donde ini Nii* 

Alegre pass* 
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O! if in field or plain. 

My love should hep to be. 
Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me. 

O warbling birds that still 
Salute the rising day. 

And plain nnd valley fill 
With your enchanting lay. 
O! if in field or plain, 

My love should hap to be. 
Ask if her heart retain 
A thought of me.. 


Decilde si acaso 
Oido os presta 
Si entre sus contentos 
De mi se acuerda. 

Farlerillas aves 
Que a la Aurora bella 
Haceis dulce salva 
Con harpadas lenguas 
Decilde a mi niiia 
Flor de esta rihera » 
Si entre sus contentos 
De-mi se acuerda. 


One other quotation from the little poems, entitled, Villaii- 
cecos, (Romances General, p. 400), shall close our specimens 
from the Amatory Poems. It has been frequently imitated by 
the writers of the 16th century. 


Blow light, thou balmy air, 

My lady’s couch above ; 

Blow lightly there, ye winds, and spare 
Tlie slumbers of my love. 

I^et no rude blast be found 
To mar her gentle slecft; 

But all around a dreamy sound. 

And drowsy murmur creep. 

O fly! thou balmy air. 

And by her couch remain; 

Go, blend thee with her breath, and bear 
Its balm to me again, • 

But lightly go, and gently blow— 

Blow softly os my strain. 

Blow gently, do not break 
The stillness of her sleep; 

I Would not make my love awake, 

Nor raise those lids to weep. 

Ye winds, that, borne in happier hour, 
May wanton as ye will, 

If round her bower, ye have the power. 
To creep and murmur still, 

O lightly go, and.gently blow. 

And let her slumber still. 


Mientras duerme mi niiia 
Zefiro alegre 
Sopla quedito 
No la recuerdcs. 

Sopla manso viento 
Alsueno suave 
Y ensena a ser grave 
A tu movimiento. 

Dame el dulce aliento 
Que entre perlas finas 
A gozar caminas 
Y ufano vuelve 
Sopla quedito 
No la recuerdes. 

Mira no despierte 
Del Sueiio en que duerme 
Que temn que el verme 
Causara mi muerte 
Dicliosa tu suerte 
Dichosa tu estrella 
Que a niiia tan bella 
Halagar mereees 
Sopla quedito 
No la recuerdes 


The Religious poems are connected with the amatory more 
intimately than might at first be imagined. It seems to be the 
effect of Gatholicisni to confound as much as possible the spirit 
of religion with terrestrial emotions—to render it an impulse, 
and on excitement—and to impart to the language of devotion 
a sensual character. So much is this the case in the poems 
before jus, that many of them can be distinguished as religious 
only from the place they occupy in the book— 4 Noscuntur a 

they . 

la^itry : are ,sefidentical, tJhat. ' 

ranged either under the head of amatory Or religious poems* 


sa- 

the 
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Love is elevated into a divinity—and religion is degraded to 
the common tone of gallantry. To do them justice, how 
ever, it ought to be stated, that a mortal coldness pervades 
the whole; and wherever they are not ludicrous, they are in¬ 
tolerably tedious. Coplas on the Seven Mortal Sins, or the 
Twenty Perfections of the Holy Virgin —Crlosas on the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer—or plays upon the letters of the Vir¬ 
gin’s name, even more contemptible than die eternal * L’aura, * 
and ‘ Lauro ’ of Petr area,* form the staple of these productions. 
Sometimes, however, this extreme naivete and quaintuess of 
the language is ludicrous. Thus, the Virgin expostulates with 
some sceptical opponents of the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception. 

Porque se duda de mi 
PUes hijo de Dio6 pari. 

Dudan mi virginidad, 

Por saber que he concebido— 

Asi Jiri el verdad, 

Perofue por el oido t 
Y la palabra que yo oi 
Fue elvaron que yo pari. 

Sometimes, too, the situations represented in these devo¬ 
tional poems, which appear to M. Faber so eminently calculat¬ 
ed * to elevate the .mind and kindle religious feeling, * are in¬ 
credibly absurd and ridiculous. One of them describes the 
journey to Bethlehem. Joseph is represented as comforting his 
wife—‘ Walk on, lady, we shall be in Bethlehem in an hour; 
‘ I hear the cocks crpwing. ’ He concludes by assuring hear 
he would willingly give his ass to afford her relief. 

Ay 1 senora mia 
Se parida os viese 
De albricias daria 
Quanto yo tuviese— 

Estc asno que fuese 
Holgariadar . 


* There is one circumstance connected* with the ambiguous style 
io which Petrarch blends Laura and the Virgin together, and puns 
upon bioth, which has not been noticed, we believe, by his commen- 
'taflsora. It appeal* to have been a common practice (for what reason, 
we known©*) to personify the Virgin under the form of a laurel. 
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We learn from another the feelings of Adam on hearing of 
the birth at Bethlehem. He was 4 in Limbo ’ at the time; but 
the moment the intelligence reached him, he made the round 
of his acquaintances the patriarchs, demanding their congratu¬ 
lations ; and, not contented with this, insulted Lucifer on ac¬ 
count of his downcast appearance. 

( A todos los Santos Padres 
A grandes vozes decia 
Dadme albricias l hijos raeos 

* * * 


* Ved cual anda Lucifer 
Con toda su compania 
No le placen estas nuevas 
Que Dios Padre les envia. * 


These are by no means the most striking examples which we 
have selected; but we have no wish to indiflge in unnecessary 
quotations of this kind. How this juxtaposition of ludicrous and 
solemn ideas in the Spanish religious poems is to be accounted 
for, we cannot very well explain; since nothing is more evident 
than that the writers were perfectly in earnest, and had not the 
most distant intention of throwing ridicule upon religion. They 
have nothing of that sneering tone which pervades the works 
of the Trouveres, who were in general men of licentious cha¬ 
racter and habits, and selected religious subjects merely as the 
vehicle of satire, or in the hope of increasing the effect of lu¬ 
dicrous incidents by the solemnity of the ground-work. They 
resemble, in some t measure, however, those strange apostro¬ 
phes to the Virgin, the Trinity, &c. with which Pulci prefaces 
the Cantos of his Morgante;—where the poet, seemingly with 
perfect earnestness and devotion, invokes the Divine assistance 
to enable him to complete twenty-eight cantos of ribaldry and 
buffoonery. > 

The Mimas Lhctrinales, or Moral Poems, are not likely, we 
fear, to be in general more satisfactory. We shall hardly be re¬ 
conciled to the approach of death, by being told that Samson, 
Hercules, Gideon and Judas Maccabeus, Absalom and Narcissus, ^ 
Helen of Troyand the Virgin Mary (for such is the orthodox ar-' 
rangemerit of Fernan Perez de Guzman), have preceded ns t nor 
disposed toabandon the pursuit of fame, 

assurance, that Ptolemy has pronounced the earth to be a meiv^ 
speck—and that, as Only the fourth part of this earth is habit¬ 
able, dur toe; ^ extend to ^ 


ail 
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ledge with free will, by comparing God’s prescience to that of a 
spectator at the game of rackets, who infers, from the superior 
dexterity of one of the players,' that he will be the conqueror, 
though his knowledge does not in any way affect the issue of 
the game. 

* Como quando aca entre nos 
Conoce algun mirando 
Cual ha de ganar de dos 
A la pelota jugando 
Bien asi contece a dios, 

Yo que miro desde aca 
Que el uno sobra en saber 
A1 que mana no se da 
Conozco que perdera 
Mas no le hago perder. * 

Cartliagena evidently thought he had set the question at rest 
by this illustration, for he proceeds triumphantly with a train 
of corollaries and moral inferences. 

There is, however, one beautiful poem by Jorge Maori que, 
on the death of his father, so immeasurably superior to the rest, 
that it appears the production of another age. It is surpassed 
by nothing which we are acquainted with, in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage, except the odes of Luis de Leon. The flow of the verse, 
and the fine antique air of the whole, are inimitable; but we 
shall endeavour to present, in an English shape, some of the 
opening stanzas, observing, as nearly as possible, the peculiari¬ 
ties of the versification. 


O ! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 

To spe how soon 

Life, with its glories, glides away, 

And the stern footstep of decay 
Comes stealing on. 

IIow pleasure, like the passing wind. 
Blows by, and leaves us nought behind 
But grief at last; 

How still our present happiness 
Seems, to the wayward fancy, less 
. ^ Than what is past. 

And while we eye the rolling tide, 
Down which our flying minutes glide 
Away so fast; 

Let us Uie present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream of joy 
. a Already past.. ■ 

Let no vein hope,deceive the mind— 
No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day. 

dreaais of yore were bright 





te them decay. 


Rccuerde el alma dormida 
Avive el seso y despierto 
Contemplando 
Como se pasa la vida 
Como se vien la muerta 
Tan callundo: 

Cuan presto se va el placer 
Como despues de acordado 
Da dolor 

Como.a hucstro pareccr 
Cualquiera tempo pasado 
Fuemejor. 

Y pues vemos lo presente 
Como en un uunto os ida 
Yacabado ' 

Si juzgatnos sabiamente 
Daremos 1> no venido 
; For pasado. 

No «e engatie nadie ne 
: Pensando que lia de durar 
Lo que espera 
Mas que third lo que via: 
Bosque' todo ha depaser .. 
De tal manor*, 
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Ourhvea Ilka baatfpg otraanm mint be, 
That into one enguVihing sou 
Are dpomed to fall: 

The 6e& of Death, whose waves roll on, 
O'er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 

Alike the river’s lordly tide. 

Alike tho humble riv’lcts glide 
To that sod wave; 

Death levels poverty .and pride. 

And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 

• # * 


Nuestraa vidaa son las nos 
Quo van a dar enelmar 
Que es el morir 
Alla van los seAorios 
Dercchos a se acabor 

Y consumir. 

Alii los rios caudales ' 

AHi los otros medianos 

Y mas chi cos; 
Allegados son iguoles— 

Dos que viven por sus manos 

Y los ricos. 

• * • 


Our birth is but a starling place. 

Life is the running of the race, 

And death the goal: 

There all our steps at last are brought. 

That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of alL 

Say, then, how poor and little worth. 

Are all those guttering toys of earth 
That lure us here; 

Dreams .of a deep that death must break, 
Alas ! before it bids us wake. 

Ye disappear. 

Long ere the damps of death can blight 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Hath passtd away: 

Youth smiled, and all was heav’nly fair; 
Age came, and laid his Anger there. 

And where are they ? 

Where are the strength that mocked decay. 
The step that rose so light and gay, 

The heart’s blithe tone?— 

The strength is gone, the step is slow, 

And joy grows weariness and woe 
When age comes on. 


Fartimos quando naoemos 
And damos quando vivimos 

Y llegamos 

Altiempo que feneccmos 
Asi que quando morimos 
Descansamoa 
Ved tie auan poco valor 
Son los cob&s tras que andamos 

Y corremos*— 

Que en este muado traydor 
Aun primo que muramos 
Las perdemos. 

Decidme? la hermosura 
La gentil frescura y tee 
De la care— 

El color y la blancura 
CXuuido viene la veje* 

Qual se para ?— 

Las mafias y ligereza 
Y la fuerza corporal 
De juventud ?— 

Todo se toma graveza 
Quando llega al arrabol 
Desenectud. 


We imist here dose this sketch of the state of Spanish litera¬ 
ture, antecedent to the age of Charles the V. We have not at¬ 
tempted to treat the subject historically; because, in the absence 
of all early biography, any investigation as to the dates of particu¬ 
lar poems is out of the question; and, because the compositions of 
this whole era are connected by so mariypointe of resemblance, 
and such a similarity of tone, that even if we possessed that in¬ 
formation which is wanting, it \jrouJd be impossible to present any 
definite notioti of the characteristic differences of their authors. 
One or two lift nes pttly, before the age of Juan IJ., have escaped 
oblivion ;: i3bt^ : lereumed meh aJid po|ts bf his court, 
Juan die' the 
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ness of his design, than to the happiness of its execution. It 
is, like Fazio d’Uberti’s ‘ DcttamondoJ a laborious imitation of 
the Divina Commedia, the most inimitable of poems.; with 
some few passages of interest and beauty, amidst a profusion 
of pedantry and bad taste. But such productions do not pro¬ 
perly fall under our general view of nationpl poetry; and we 
doubt not, our readers will readily dispense with an analysis 
which could not be relieved even by the variety of agreeable 
selection. 

It is difficult to look back upon this early period of Spanish 
literature, without some melancholy recollections, and some 
gloomy anticipations. No where, perhaps, are the traces of the 
mutability of literature more strongly marked, or exhibited in 
niore affecting colours. Centuries have already elapsed, since 
Arabia, that country that communicated to Spain and to Europe, 
the stpres of her vast knowledge, lias relapsed into her primi¬ 
tive barbarism. The Arab again wanders as rude as ever, over 
countries as wild as before. The. colleges of Bagdad, of Bal- 
sora, and Samarcand, now appear only in fiction;—the vast 
' libraries of Arabian literature are only to be traced in the col¬ 
lections of the Escurial,—and those poets, who were once ho¬ 
noured with the title of Divine, are passed over in silence by 
De Herbelot. Granada, on which the Arabians had lavished 
all the labours of art, now owes its beauties to nature alone;— 
the site of the Albaycin is disputed—the Generalise is a desert, 
and the Alhambra a ruin ! 

Giace Valta Cart ago —e appena i segni 
Dell’ alte sue ruine il lido serba; 

Muiono le citta—muiono i regni, 

Coprq i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba! 

The ^beautiful Provencal—the first born of European lan¬ 
guages, which had also imbibed, through its intercourse with 
Spam, the knowledge and refinement of the East, after a l>lsixe 
of three centuries, has expired. The language in which kings 
delighted to compose—in which Thibaut and Alphonso sung— 
.gnd Coeur-de-Lion - gave vent to his feelings in prison, has al¬ 
ready become a dead language, a labour and a studyand its 
Troubadours, once so celebrated, are now known only by the 
voluminous industry of St Palaye, arid the eulogies of Dante 
and Petrarca. Over* that period of Spanish literature which 
we have been considering, the same obscurity has spread. Its 
poets, whos# compositions are now read, admired and com¬ 
mented op; have left behind them no trace to which the imagina* 
tion can^attach itself, ’they have * died, and made no sign.' 

iptoqy bf Spanish poetry, to the age off 
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Charles, as through a long vista of monuments without inscrip¬ 
tions, as the traveller approaches the noise-and bustle of modern 
Rome, through the lines of silent and unknown tombs that bor¬ 
der the Appian Way. And who shall say, how soon the same 
principle of mutability may render the fall of our literature, in 
its turn, a subject of regret and inquiry;—how soon the philo¬ 
sopher may have to point 014 . the operation of those principles, 
unseen by us, which have occasioned its decline;—how soon 
the poet may collect, and weep over its scattered fragments;— 
and the antiquary speculate among the ruins of our palaces, as 
he now does in the silent chambers of the Alhambra, or the 
nameless temples of Palmyra or Persepolis j 


Art. VII. 1. The Jurisdiction of the Lords ’ House of Parlia¬ 
ment considered, according to Ancient liccords. Iiy Sir 
Mathew Hale : To which is prefixed, by the Editor, F. 
Hargrave, Esq., an Introductory Preface, including a Nar¬ 
rative of the same Jurisdiction, from the Accession of James 
I. 4to. London, 1823. 

2. Observations on the Delays complained of in the Court of 
Chancery and House of Lords. Svo. London, 1823. 

1 \X7'e reserved for a separate discussion the plans which were 
^ ' laid before Parliament at the end of last Session, and 
which had, for their principal object, the despatch of judicial 
business in the .House of Lords. The improvements proposed 
may be classed under two heads; changes in the Courts below, 
especially in Scotland, from whence the bulk of the appeals 
proceed ; and changes in the appellate jurisdiction. It is our 
intention at present to examine the latter only; because the 
Report of the Commissioners, who so ably and elaborately in¬ 
vestigated the former subject during hist autumn, is not yet be¬ 
fore the public, possibly not yet finally digested,—whereas the 
House of Lords has already come to resolutions intended to 
be final, arid which can only be prevented from becoming so, 
by a disclosure of their imperfections. In undertaking this in¬ 
quiry, we desire to be understood as offering our suggestions 
with all possible humility, from respect to the great powers and 
high p^iyiie|jes of the body whose proceedings are in question 3 
and with unfeigned diffidence, from our sense of the difficulties 
inseparable from such an inquiry, and the vast' importance of 
die ; -$rife§&bb 3 -’'That 'suhgectiis-ritithing less than the due udmi- 

f istration of justice in every department throughout the realm, 
or who docs not at once perceive th#t the controlling influence 
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of the Court of Appeal is felt in all the inferior branches of 
judicature? Even in causes which are decided in the first 
instance without appeal, the effects of the superintending power 
are experienced. The knowledge that their decisions may be 
reviewed, operates directly to restrain corruption amUextite 
diligence, where an appeal lies; and where it does not, the 
habit of right judging produces a like result less directly. 

The loud and universal complaints against the increasing de¬ 
lays in the House of Lords, as well as the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, appear to have at length excited, as they justly might, 
tlie serious attention of that branch of the legislature; and a 
select Committee was appointed last Session, 4 to consider of 
4 the best means of facilitating the administration of justice, ax 
4 connected with the hearing of appeals, writs of error, and o- 
4 ther judicial proceedings.’ When the mode of conducting this 
inquiry came to be known, it occasioned much observation both 
in Parliament and in the profession of the law. The investi- 
1 gation, it was said, comprehended necessarily the state of bu¬ 
siness in the Court of Chancery, because the high offices of 
Chancellor and Speaker of the House of Lords are now unit¬ 
ed; and the main question must always be, whether this union 
ought to continue or be succeeded.by some other arrangement. 
And yet, it was remarked, no one practitioner in the Court of 
Chancery had been called to give information to the Commit¬ 
tee. Instead of such testimony, the 4 noble and learned per- 
4 sons who for many years havp presided-or assisted in the judi- 
4 cial business of the House, ’ (a circumlocutory lonn of expres¬ 
sion for the Lords Eldon and Redesdale), were alone examined. 
Persons practising before the Lord Chancellor might indeed 
be slow to give evidence disagreeable to bis Lordship; but 
that seemed no very satisfactory reason for making the noble 
Lord himself the principal witness in an inquiry of which he 
was himself also the principal subject. Lord Redesdale laid 
never been within the walls of that Court since Lord Eldon 
presided there; an indifferent argument, it was said, for se¬ 
lecting his Lordship as the only other witness in such an in¬ 
vestigation. But if the inquisitorial' powers of the Committee 
had been applied to the principal Barristers, Solicitors, and 
Officers of the Court; and perhaps*still more, if those had 
beep, examined who had either quitted the profession recently, 
or had not yet attained the height of practice which brings men 
into immediate contact with the presiding judge, it knelled 
pertain that the whole matter would have been sifted to die 
bottom ; and that the country, as well as the l>ody ^ 

WttWJiaye bfen satisfxe4witli the result, b ’ ., ; 
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It is material, that* before proceeding to consider the remedy 
proposed, and afterwards adopted somewhat hastily by the 
House of Lords, we should present a correct statement of the 
facts regarding the arrear so generally complained of as amount¬ 
ing to*- a complete denial of justice. The history of this, even 
during the few years to which the accounts in the Appendix of 
the Report extend, is very instructive. 

From the beginning of May 1813, soon after the new arrange¬ 
ment of the business, in Chancery, by the creation of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, and in the Lords by allotting three whole 
days each week to judicial business, the number of cases decided 
before the end of the Session was 43, the number of new ones 
presented being only 24. This statement includes all the judi¬ 
cial proceedings of the House where there was any hearing; 
consequently every appeal and writ of error presented or dis¬ 
posed of from all parts of the United Kingdom, excepting only 
writs of error for delay, which being non-pros’d as of course, 
we deduct from both sides of the account. In the next Session, 
1813-14 (Parliament having met before Christmas), there were 
(51 causes presented, and 81 decided; of these, 40 and 74 re¬ 
spectively were appeals, which occupy generally a much longer 
time. In the next Session, 1814-15, although Parliament 
again sat before Christmas, the proportion of the causes decid¬ 
ed, to those presented, was greatly changed; there were of the 
former 53, and of the latter 58; and if, instead of the causes 
decided, we take the causes heard, and compare the two Ses¬ 
sions, we shall find the falling off in the business done still more 
remarkable; for, in the Session 1813—14, there were 78 causes 
heard, and 61 presented; but, in the Session 1814-15, there 
were only 46 heard, and 58 presented. The progress during 
the three following years is in the same direction; the decision^ 
being 42, 35, and 26; the new causes, 52, 66, and 68 respec¬ 
tively, so that the arrear was increasing as 10, 31, and 42. In 
1819, during a considerable portion of which the illness of the 
Lord Chancellor occasioned the necessity of having a Vice¬ 
speaker, there were 41 causes decided, and no less than 8$ 
presented; and, in the two Sessions 1819-20 and 1820, the 
decisions were 2^ (of which 14 only were appeals), and the new 
causes 7$, being an increase of the arrear to die enormous 
amount of 52. In 1821 and 1822 together, there were 91 
cisions, iidl66new causes; being an increase in the arrear of 
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only of many new causes that were entered, but of a large num¬ 
ber absolutely, the average being about 80 decided, and 78 
heard. This extraordinary despatch was, however, short-lived; 
the Session 1814-15 having only decided 53, and heard 46. 
Nor can the duration of the Session, as compared with that of 
the former year, be assigned as the reason of the falling off; for 
the House of Lords sat only four days longer in the one than in 
the other, the Sessions being from November 4th to December 
20th, and from March 1st to July 10th, 1813-14, and from No¬ 
vember 8th to December 1st, and from February 9th to July 12th, 
1814-15. But there was a relaxation in the system; holidays 
were invented; adjournments for one reason or another made.; 
sometimes because there was a debate expected, 'sometimes be¬ 
cause there were judgments to be considered; always when the 
first or last day of term fell on one of the cause days, and thcri 
an extra day was promised instead of the day so occupied; 
but the promise ceased to be regularly kept,—beside the loss 
of days, without any reason at all being assigned. Nor was 
this confined to the Session 1814-15; on the contrary, the ave¬ 
rage of business done in the seven following years is consider¬ 
ably below the amount of that Session, whether we regard the 
comparison between the decisions and entries, or the number of 
the decisions merely. The average of causes decided during 
these seven years was only 37, and of new causes entered 73* 
The Sessions 1819-20 are remarkable for the stagnation of 
business, and afford a curious illustration of the relaxation 
which we have been referring to* Parliament met before 
Christmas (as will for ever be remembered), in order to pass the 
celebrated Six Acts. During the time that it sat before Christ¬ 
mas, there was no business except those acts,—although the 
House of Lords was verv little occupied with them. The death 
of the late King assembled the House again for a month after 
Christmas, when it had still less to do. This whole Session 


enabled their Lordships to hear and decide no less than one 
writ of error, and to hear, without deciding, exactly one appeal 1 
JV^Session of above three months followed, before the adjourn¬ 
ment in full; and, during that period, only 18 cases were 
heard, and 23 decided; the numbers heard in a much less pe¬ 
riod time, the first year of the new arrangement, having been 
considerably more than double* 

The result of the whole is an arrear at the present time of 228 
appeals, and 24 writs of error. To dispose of these at the ratte of 
the last seven years, - would'; require seven years more^witbdiit 
. hearing a single cause entered auringtljOShyeers. '-Thekiybbit 
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upon the average rate of the last nine or ten years, including 
the time when exertions were really made after the passing 
the Vice-Chancellor's Bill. If the entries also keep the propor¬ 
tion of the last seven years, when the present arrear is disposed 
*of, there will be a new arrear of above five hundred causes. 

No more needs be said to show that some change is ab¬ 
solutely necessary; for this amounts to a complete denial of 
justice. But it is impossible to avoid reflecting, that all this 
pressure is complained of, and most justly complained of, with¬ 
in ten years after the creation of a new Court of Equity, and a 
new-modelling of the judicial proceedings in the House of 
Lords, for the express purpose of enabling their Lordships more 
effectually to despatch the business of the suitors. 

We have said that some change is thus proved to be neces¬ 
sary ; but whether a new machinery is required, or only a more 
diligent working of the old, remains to be shown; and this 
question cart only be resolved by inquiring •why the arrange¬ 
ment of J 812-13 has so completely failed. 

From the statement already made, and which we have framed 
entirely upon the materials furnished by the Report, it appears, 
that about 80 causes in a year can be disposed of, and that no 
more than 70 new causes are annually entered. This fact alone 
shows, that if the House of Lords had laboured as diligently 
every year as they did in 1813 and 1814, the old arrear would 
soon have been got rid of, and not only no new arrear been 
created, but Several weeks in each Session, perhaps a cause day 
in each week, might have been left unoccupied ; for it is clear, 
that the number of appeals for mere delay would have been al¬ 
most entirely cut off. 

Again—Before the arrangement of 1813, the House sat upon 
appeals five days in the week, and three hours a day, subject 
to some interruptions. Three days a week, and six hours a 
day, uninterrupted, ought to despatch much more business; 
and yet the arrear, which had been unknown before the last 
twenty years, has gone on rapidly increasing with the increased 
powers of working, The truth is, that the relaxed method pf 
proceeding had gained ground for some years before the change 
m iff 13, and had occasioned the arrear then complained of. 
The hours of hearing were no longer peremptorily observed; 
dayf were frequently passed over; and, above all, the method of 

■ ■was-: ; inmrcKliiced».' which consists in the 
. CmttrtddmgiixR appeal cases, apparently for the first time, while 
the counsel are engaged in arguing them at the Bar for the in- 
iUrU^<m of * ^ and two clerks at the table. 

to be trite thht the number of causes is increased. 
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the regular allotment of three whole days a week during the 
Session, should have enabled the House to dispose of much 
more business than Lords Mansfield, Thurlow, and Lough¬ 
borough could get through during the two or three hours which 
they gave to appeals, after the business of their own Courts,,, 
and subject to frequent interruptions from the House of Com¬ 
mons. Seventy days, from ten till four o’clock each day, are 
quite enough to dispose of seventy causes; but then the Court 
must actually sit each of those days at ten, and continue sitting 
till four; and it must sit seventy days, and not forty-five or fifty. 
But suppose the seventy days of the ordinary Session insufficient, 
it should seem a very easy way of extending the period, to keep 
the House of Lords sitting a month longer. The object would, 
perhaps, justify such an inconvenience, for it is nothing less 
than preventing a failure of justice. 

Much is generally said, and in some degree justly, of the 
prolixity of counsel in arguing cases 'before the House of 
Lords, particularly Scotch cases. This length of statement is 
partly inevitable, being incident to the mixture of law and fact, 
and of a law, too, which is not familiar either to the Court or 
the Bar. But it must be admitted, that causes occupy more 
time now than they did formerly; and this is no doubt partly 
owing to the Court being more passive, and interfering but 
rarely to stop a case, how desperate soever it may be. Let it, 
on the other hand, be remembered, that in a Court of the last 
resort, such an error is by far safer than the opposite one, of a 
hasty decision where there is no review. Perhaps, in such 
cases as apparently admit of no doubt, a single counsel might 
be heard on the side to which the Court inclined. A judicious 
communication fiom the Judge, of the points which he desires 
to be chiefly sifted, and a suggestion of those matters which he 
deems foreign to the question, would often save a very useless 
argument, and reduce the matter to its natural size. But this 
supposes that the Judge has had time to study the case before 
he conies into Court. 


This leads us, then, to consider, why the Lord Chancellor 
ftiild have less time now than formerly for the discharge of 
fais judicial functions in the House of Lords. In thej&tf place, 
it cannot be contended, that, since 1814, the business in the 
Coux t of Chancery has increased so as,to prevent his despatch* 
ing as many appeals and writs of error as be then did. 
secondly, and chiefly, let it be remembered, a 
of 0hancery bas b^en created sinee^ 
and Jtfdrd l^ti^ldtorop^ *" 
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failure of the argument drawn from its increase. We say, 
more than doubled; for the new arrangement in the House of 
Lords only makes the difference of one juridical day, or some¬ 
what less*’in the week, to the Chancellor’s attendance in his own 
Court. Formerly he was obliged to rise at £ past one five days 
'in the week; latterly, he was taken away three whole days; 
making a difference of five hours and a half each week, which 
might be almost reduced to nothing by his Lordship sitting till 
five, instead of four, the other three days. A hard life, it may 
be said:—True; but an easy one compared with that of coun¬ 
sel, who, besides the same hours in Court, far more irksomely 
occupied, have to pass the evening also in reading and consult¬ 
ings But suppose the Chancellor merely to labour as milch as 
he did before the change, we have to set one day against the 
erection of a new Court, where a Judge presides who has not 
one of the interruptions inseparable from the judicial life of him 
who is both a politician and a magistrate. It is evident that the 
balance is much more than equal to the whole power of des¬ 
patching business formerly possessed by the Court of Chancery; 
and therefore, that that power was doubled by the new arrange¬ 
ments. Has the Equity business then been doubled, or any thing 
like it ? No man will be so wild as to dream of such a thing. 
But unless it has been far more than doubled, the Chancellor 


has as much time as before; because, if it has only been dou¬ 
bled, the power of despatching it bejng more than doubled, 
the Chancellor, in point of time, is a gainer by the change. 

This argument, we are aware, proceeds upon the supposition 
that the other parts of the machinery are as fit for performing 
their functions as they Were before tne change; that the Mas- 
tern in Chancery are as competent to discharge the important 
duties of their office; and, above all, that the Master of the 
£Rollsijlt as efficient a Judge as, taking one with another, usual¬ 
ly filled that high station; for to expect a worthy successor to 
Grant would be extremely unreasonable. If, indeed, 
tiie business, has lately declined at tne Rolls in the same propor¬ 
tion m which it has increased in the Vice-Chancellor’s Chart, 
80 for foils i. and the power of despatching^^* 
quity busineas will only have been augmented by 

what the Rolls could formerly despatch, and 
by the Vice-Chancellor, added to 
p^mmts -tiie day per week lost 
"ifcis^we should humbly think, 

■' increase 
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ject, grounded upon the failure of the first. It will be the more 
extraordinary to hear this argument used on the present occa¬ 
sion, because'it must be in answer to the objection taken upon 
grounds somewhat personal to the Chancellor himself. The 
question is, whether the system be in fault, or only the indi- 
yidual who principally superintends its operations; and we arc 
endeavouring, with all possible respect for his acknowledged 
great qualities, to show, that, by a more punctual and business¬ 
like method of proceeding, his Lordship might perform the 
duties of his high office as easily as* very inferior men have done 
before him. In proof of this, and in answer to the objection 
that the business has increased, we state, that his Lordship has 
added to the number of his helpers. He surely has no right 
to reply, that having chosen to appoint an inefficient one, he 
derives no assistance from the addition; for the very question 
being, whether the systemor the individual be to blame, this 
is only denying one personal charge by confessing another. And 
whether the Chancellor be to blame or not for the appointment, 
the suitor who suffers, and the country which pays, have no con¬ 
cern ; to them it is equally bad. Courts enough are provided 
by the country to do the suitors* business,—enough for appeals, 
enough for equity; and the only answer the administrators of 
the system can give to a charge, that those means prove inade¬ 
quate through certain imperfections in the Chancellor, is, that 
lie is unable to overtake his business, owing to certain other 
imperfections in the Master of the Rolls ! Can* any man ima¬ 
gine, that, if the business formerly done at the Rolls were still 
despatched there, and the mass of business done by the Vice- 
Chancellor were added to what the Chancellor could perform, 
after allowing three days a week to the House of Lords, there 
would be any want of time to get through the additional Chan¬ 
cery suits since* 18 IS? But unless this is asserted, the fault 
must be admitted to be in the men, and not in the system. Nor 
will fitter men ever be employed to administer its powers, if, as 
often as an unfit one is found impeding its operations, the re¬ 
medy is to be a change in the system itself, by adding to parts 
already perhaps too numerous, making a Vice-Chancellor 
when cue man failed in doings his business, and a Vice-Speaker 
when another proves insufficient. 

t We have been arguing upon the ground, that there are now 
three Equity Judges instead of two; that this increase is more 
than sufficient to meet any increase of Equity business ; 
that it should: enable the Chancellor to overtake also 
Urease * of appeals in the House of ltords- Asfill stris 
be thrown upon 
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objection removed, which nuv arise from accidental defects in 
one of the three Courts of Equity, if we advert to the argu¬ 
ments so unanswerably urged in 1813, against the ererttion of 
tlie iv»w ofltee. The statt i.ients (lieu submitted to Parliament, 
especially by Sir K. Uomilly and Mr Leach, appear to carry 
complete demonstiation with them; they pro\e beyond a doubt, 
that a very slight alteration in the arrangement of Chancery 
business, as by withdrawing bankruptcy from the Chancellor, 
aud relieving the Master of the Itolls frotn his attendance at 
the Cockpit (a burthen hardly in time of peace to be reckoned 
at all) the alleged increase ol* business might be provided for 
without difiicully. 

The Lords lleport of last Sessiou states the increase of bu¬ 
siness in very vague terms; indeed in a manner somewhat cal¬ 
culated to excite suspicion, because, past all doubt, its ten¬ 
dency in the first instance is to mislead. 4 The increased busi- 
4 ness of the Court of Chancery, in which the property of the 
4 suitors has, within the course of the last reign, risen from* 


4 4,700,000/. to above 33,000,000/., lias not only increased of 

* necessity the number of appeals, but has also occupied so' 

* much huger a portion of the time and labour of the Lord 
4 Chancellor in his own Court, as to preclude him from be- 
4 stowing an adequate degree of attendance for the decision of 
4 all thi‘ appeals which come from England, Scotland and Ire- 
4 land, to tiie House of Lords.’ p. 4. Does not this passage 
a fleet to measure the increase of business bv the increase of 


suitors’ property, and t<nd to make the reader belie\e that the 
augmentation has been sen enfold ? Yet is there any man 
hardy enough to pretend that it has doubled? The same stan¬ 
dard was appealed to in 1813; and }et Sir S. Ilomilly distinct¬ 
ly aborted, that, since 1730, the business of the Court properly 
so called had not increased. Bankruptcy, he admitted, had in¬ 
creased, and suits were heard at greater length, and invita¬ 
tions to rehearings were more frequent; but the suits were not 
more numerous. Indeed, he mentioned a very remarkable fact# 
to show the amount of the business in Lord 1 lardwicke’s time. 


That great Judge, it seems, beside his morning sitting, sat * 
twice a week in the evenings; and instead of closing his morn¬ 
ing sittings on the other days at two o’clock, frequently ex¬ 
tended them into the night, Mr Leach treated the supposition 
of .the business having doubled since 1790, as too 4 utterly ex¬ 
travagant to be entertained fora moment;’ and added, that 
* the supposition of its having hj creased one half, was, when 
compared with the fact, scarcely less extvavagant. ’ (Debate, 
feb. 13, 1813.) Nor was arty person on the other side hardy 
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enough to assert propositions thus authoritatively negatived by 
the two chief practitioners in the Court. These facts may well 
teach us caution in receiving such loose assertions respecting 
the augmentation of Equity business, as are contained in the 
Report. 

Another important fact was also established upon the same 
occasion. It appeared, by the uncontroverted statement of 
►Sir S. Romilly, that the Master of the Rolls, during Lord 
Eldon's time, heard twice as many causes as in the time of a- 
ny of his predecessors. ‘ The duties, * it was said, * of the Mas- 
‘ ter of the Rolls had been greatly changed and multiplied in 
‘ the time of the present Chancellor, a vast deal having been 
* transferred from the latter to the former. ’ Mr Leach gave 
some important details of the business actually done*at the 
Rolls while the Great Judge presided there, who has now re¬ 
tired full of years, but more full of honours. It appeared that 
}ie heard in a year 370 litigated causes, beside other matters 
equal to 60 causes more. The whole arrear then complained 
of in the Court of Chancery being 200,—of which, however, it 
seemed to be admitted that many were heavier than those heard 
at the Rolls. 

But the most important consideration of all, is the compara¬ 
tively small number of days that the Master of die Rolls sits, 
and the large proportion of thos# days diat are merely frac¬ 
tional. Let us, following the clear and uncontradicted state¬ 
ment of Mr Leach, ascertain the number of days during which 
his Honour sits, and the number during which he might sit. 
Deducting die long vacation, the recesses at. Christmas, Easter 
and Whitsuntide, and six holidays besides, there remain 200 
days on each of which he might sit; on each of which the 
Chancellor sits, or is supposed to sit, either in his Court or at 
the House of Lords. But of these 200 the Master of die 
Rolls only sits 122; on the other 78, he either sits not at all, 
or at the Cockpit, where it is understood that, for above a year 
past, the present Master has not attended. Of these 122 there 
X^are only 20 on which he sits in the morning, and during six 
hours; the other 102 are evening sittings of four hours only. 
His whole juridical year, therefore, is only equal to 88 full 
days, at least in Equity. From this, two important inferences 
follow ; Jtfst, That the quantity of business despatched by an 
efficient Master of th'e 'Roll# : yftis not much' less than the whole 
other equity business performed by the Chancellor in much 
more than double the time j secondly. That an efficient Master 
r of the Rolls might do more equity business than has ever been 
done hitherto by that judge, in the proportion of more than 

VOL. xxxix, ho, 7 1 *. Ft 
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two to one; probably, from the tendency of longer sittings to 
abridge business, nearer three to one. We are supposing him 
4 indeed to give up the Cockpit; but, during peace, his atten¬ 
dance there is not absolutely necessary; it may be supplied by 
others; for there are very few sittings in the course of the year. 

. It thus appears, that if the Master of the liolls were to sit 
in equity constantly during the juridical year, as the Vice-chan¬ 
cellor does, a provision would be made for very near twice as 
much business as exists even now in the Court of Chancery, 
supposing the Chancellor to leave his Court three times a week 
for the House of Lords. The arrangement of 1813 more than 
doubled the power of the Court to despatch business, inde¬ 
pendently of the Rolls; because, instead of one judge sitting 
about 24 hours in the week in Equity, it gave one judge, sitting 
18 hours, and another 36 hours, during two-thirds of the juri¬ 
dical year, and during the other third when Parliament does 
not interfere, two judges sitting 36 hours in the week instead 
of one. The reader may easily calculate, that this increased 
the power of the Court in the proportion of about eleven to 
five. Add to this the proposed arrangement for nearly tre¬ 
bling the amount of. business done at tne Rolls; and we may 
assert, with perfect safety, that provision is made for nearer 
three times than twice as much business as was done, and done 
without ever leaving an arrdSr, in the times of the Chancellor’s 
predecessors. 

Instead of seeking then to render the Court more effective by 
new officers, it would be more fit to make some of the present 
officers effective, and diminish their number on the'first vacancy. 
If the Vice-Chancellor’s phice, for instance, were abolished; 
Sir John Leach removed to the Rolls; and that Court made a 
daily one; and if the Lord Chancellor, in consideration of the 
increase in appeals to him, which might follow from the increas¬ 
ed business at the Rolls, were to be relieved from the business 
in Bankruptcy, which, till the reign of George II., had hardly 
any existence in that Court, and is not an essential part of its du¬ 
ties,* there would be abundant means for despatching the equity^ 
.business of the country, although it should be allowed to have 
%creased since 1800, in the proportion of three to two (a sup¬ 
position wholly extravagant); while the appeal business in the 
Hbfds might be carried on by the fame exertions which en¬ 
abled ths°Chancellor, in 1813 and 1814, to try more causes 
than were entered during those years, in the proportion of 
three to. two, and as many causes as the average entry for the 
seven last years. All that would further be necessary, would- 
be tp get nd of the present arrear ,* and this brings us to con¬ 
sider the remedy proposed by the Lords’ Report. 
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The interest of this subject is very great for the whole country, 
but it touches Scotland in a peculiar manner. We have, there¬ 
fore, been anxious to clear the ground in the first instance, and 
prepare the reader for the proot which we are confident we shall 
be able to give, that the plan proposed is not more inadequate 
to afford satisfaction to the suitor, than it is unnecessary in the 
existing circumstances, and objectionable in a constitutional 
point of view. 


The Committee begin by admitting, that no plan can be a- 
dopted without many great inconveniences, and that they by 
no means propose the present one as free from considerable ob¬ 
jections. Their Lordships then state, that although the mea¬ 
sure must necessarily have something of novelty in its charac¬ 
ter, yet they trust it will only be of temporary duration, as it 
is to obviate a temporary difficulty. 

Let it, with all deference, be observed, that this confidence 
. is extremely ill founded, unless {ill the arguments are admitted 
to be just which have been urged, to show that the accumula¬ 
tion of arrears proceeds from the fault of individuals, and not 
from the system. Why should the nrrear not begin to grow 
again, as soon as it is got rid of, according to the doctrine of 
those who maintain, that no man in the Chancellor’s situation 
can prevent its increase ; that the augmentation of business in 
Equity and in Error, is the sole cause of the difficulty complain¬ 
ed of; and that the habits of the judges who preside in those 
courts have nothing to do with creating the mischief ? The 
Report itself, fo. 4, adopts this view most distinctly. After ad¬ 
verting generally to the increase, and admitting that ‘ very con- 
‘ siderable efforts have been of late made, to remedy the evil 
‘ by the establishment of the Vice-chancellor’s Court ’ (that is 
to say, by creating a court which sits more hours in the year 
than the Court of Chancery ever did, by one-third), it adds, that 
* all these exertions have been found ineffectual, and there is 
‘ now a manifest impossibility , that any person holding the 
‘ Great Seal can find the time which is requisite for £he busi¬ 
ness of the Court of Chancery, and the House of Lords, and 
‘ for all the other great and arduous duties of his high office. * 
Now, we shall not stop here to inquire what those other great 
and arduous duties were, 'which Lord Hardwicke, and, even after 
the increase of Equity business, Lord Thurlow and Lord Lough¬ 
borough contrived to perform, without the aid of bills mid 
standing orders; but we must only remark, in passing, that if 
there be .any foundation for die statement thus broadly made, 
of * a manifest impossibility/ there can be no foundation what* 
eyer for the other statement, as confidently put forward in 
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fo. 14, that the difficulty which has been experienced in getting 
through the business is only temporary. For, we are very far 
indeed from conceiving it to be possible, that their Lordships, 
or any one else, could have had the event in their contempla¬ 
tion* a reference to which could alone reconcile the inconsis¬ 
tency of the two assertions, viz. a demise of the Great Seal. 

The Report goes on to state, the general principle on which 
the new plan should be constructed. It ought, we are told, to 
accord as nearly as possible with established forms, and af¬ 
ford to the suitor, as nearly as possible, the same tribunal as 
that to which he considered himself to have brought his appeal, 
otherwise, says the Report, most fairly and sensibly, he may 
have just ground for complaint, that the expectation on which 
he appealed has been defeated. It is exactly by this princi¬ 
ple that we are disposed, and for tire reason given, to ^try 
the new project; but regarding, of course, its conformity 
to the substance of the old judicial arrangement which the. 
suitor understood he was tahing the benefit ofj when 4 he 
brought his appeal, ’ and not its accordance with those * es¬ 
tablished forms, * about which lie knew little, and cared no¬ 
thing at all. Assuredly, if by some slight of hand dealing 
with the forms of the House, a new tribunal is erected, and he 
is told that it is 4 as nearly as possible the same, ’ lie may, with¬ 
out being very unreasonable, complain that 4 his expectation 
4 has been defeated, * perhaps that he is laughed at into the 
bargain. Is it or is it not, then, a new tribunal which their 
Lordships propose giving him ? 

It must be confessed that the scheme is brought out with 
much preparation, and no ordinary portion of stage-effect. The 
suitor is skilfully thrown into a great agitation, by an alarming 
Hint that his appeal might possibly be . taken away altogether. 

4 The appeals, from all parts of the United kingdom, since their 
4 respective treaties of Union, have been to England; it seems 
4 therefore un&dvisable to send their adjudication to any tribu- 
4 rnd constituted elsewhere j * as if there could be a doubt of the 
right of appeal, or a possibility of sending the suitor any where 
else than to the British House of Lords. If then the appeals 
must be heard in the House of Lords, the first question is, Whe¬ 
ther e Committee or the whole House shall hear them ? But, as 

binding on*the House, thereseems 
UU insttfSeraMe objection to hearing them there. It remains that 
tlhey be heiird hi the House. Hitherto the steps have been 
many, and«tbe way somewhat circaitous by which we have cau¬ 
tiously reached this point, and firid*ourselves so near where we 
stffc oiit " But all W a sudden a great stride is made; for no 
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sooner is it clearly ascertained that the appellate jurisdiction 
from all inferior courts must be exercised by the {Supreme 
Court of Judicature itself, and not by an inferior one, and in 
England and not elsewhere, than 4 it is submitted that a Speaker 
4 be appointed by Royal commission to preside, and allow ilie 
4 constant and regular attendance of the Lord Chancellor to be 
4 dispensed with. ’ This stride is made, we presume, in strict 
conformity to the principle of preserving to the suitor the tri¬ 
bunal before which he understood he had brought his appeal. 
That it may be as strictly in unison with the principle of pre¬ 
serving the established forms of the House, a remark is added, 
that it is highly expedient to give this new Judge leave 4 to de- 
4 clare his opinion upon the case; ? and not only his opinion, 
but, by a still greater stretch of liberality, he is to be permitted 
to declare 4 the reasons upon which it is founded; ’ and all this 
he is to do, 4 before the question is put as to what the judgment 
, 4 of the House shall be. ’ Fearful that they have proceeded to 
an extravagant length in unsealing the lips of their President, 
the Lords Committees are wonderfully relieved by finding, that, 
according to the present standing orders, the Judges and their 
councillors, called to attend by writ, 4 may speak, if required and 
admitted so to do by the House. ’ Far be it from us to dimi- 
minish the comfort which this disclosure is calculated to convey; 
nevertheless, candour requires us to remind their Lordships, 
that they must make up their minds to the alarming necessity 
of a new standing order, otherwise their truly venerable Pre¬ 
sident (Speaker we can hardly term him until the order is made) 
will next be able to open his mouth upon any matter without 
putting a question each time to this effect, 4 As many of your 
4 Lordships as are of opinion that I ought to be required to 

* speak, if X have any thing to say, say Content—as many as think 

* I ought to hold my peace, whether I have any thing to say or 
4 not, say Not content. ’ And even this question lie will riot be 
able to put, unless he gets some Lord to move it first. The case 
of the judges is by no means similar, for they are only wanted 
to give their opinions occasionally; and the Peer who presides 
can give his own remarks, and interpose to ask questions of 
counsel, or set them right, or direct their attention to any point, 
exactly like die presiding judge in any other court; the only 
difference being, that he dr some other Peer must move a ques¬ 
tion when any order is to be made, or judgment given. But the 
wit of man never invented any thing more inconvenient, and in* 
deed absurd, than a Speaker ; not a member of the. House over % 
which he presides. This arrangement is awkward enough in 
common parliamentary business, though he has only to sit and 
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put any question that is moved, and declare whether the Con¬ 
tents or tne Not contents have it; but it is only awkward, and 
does little farther mischief than making a man look wholly use¬ 
less, and somewhat ridiculous. But when this President is to sit 
in judgment, with counsel arguing before him, and to have no 
voice whatever in the decision, although all the arguments are 
addressed to him, the absurdities and inconveniences are innu¬ 
merable, in whatever wav his power of interfering may be set¬ 
tled. If he is not allowed to speak, or to interfere at all, his 
being there is quite absurd; for some Law Lord must attend, 
and be in fact the presiding judge. If he may speak only by 
express permission, or rather requisition, each time, then he 
cannot take part in the argument by interlocutory observations, 
because these must be made without any question put, or not 
made at all. If a general power of speaking and interposing 
ad libitum be conferred upon him, he becomes a Peer to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, except voting; and, not to mention the re¬ 
pugnance of this to every idea of order or consistency,—the gross 
absurdity, in a parliamentary view, of a person not belonging to 
the House, and not sitting within its precincts, * holding forth 
at his own discretion, when and how and as long as he pleases, 
what can be more ridiculous than Unit this most active partaker 
of the debate should be incapable of sharing at all in the deci¬ 
sion ; and that almost all the discussion should be carried on by, 
or addressed to, the only man in the assembly who cannot, in 
the least degree, influence the result ? If, on the other hand, 
counsel discovering that they might as well address the bench 
he sits on, as the Speaker, apply themselves to the Peers, that is, 
two Lords In rotation, and a Bishop ; how absurd must be the ef¬ 
fect of one man trying to persuade three others, who are quite 
passive, while a fourth, whom he jiever dreams of convincing, 
and cares nothing about, any more than if he were fifty miles on) 
is perpetually interrupting the argument, and affecting to have 
some business with it I But that is not all; for those whom the 
advocate does address, and who alone are to decide, know no¬ 
thing of fire matter any more than the seats that bear them, , 
ah<H it is understood thaf they are only to follow the suggestions 
nf the speaking but voteless President $ so that they who decide 
ive no share either in; the argument, or in the compre- 
' ha who alone discusses and under-.. 
no share decision ! lit a word, the 
President fc to speak in his parn person, to hear in his own per-, 

'j : s , ■' • V ; - " • " ii —■— 

* It is well known that the Woolsack is not *' 
ipjOtyrsty Ibe could only sit on that seat. 
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son, but to determine by proxy; the Peers arc to hear and 
speak by proxy, and to determine as he directs them. . The 
whole business of deciding causes in the last resort, the admi¬ 
nistration of justice in its highest stage, is to be in the hands, 
not of the Supreme Court of Judicature, but of one who does 
not belong to it, but in whose hands certain members of it 
are put to act, as his puppets, in rotation. 

For this supply of members to perform successively this im¬ 
portant and dignified office, the Report provides, by a detailed 
scheme of ballot. Instead of three, the present quorum, four 
are always to sit, and they are to be thus chosen. At the be¬ 
ginning of each Session, all who have taken their seats during 
the Parliament, exclusive of those who may be excused on ac¬ 
count of age, permanent infirmity, sickness, absence from the 
realm, &c. are to be drawn, and the names set down as they 
come out by fours, each four to sit one day, and those thus ap- 
_ pointed to attend under a penalty of fifty pounds, unless they 
can find substitutes. Fourteen days before the list is exhaust¬ 
ed, the ballot is to recommence, and each Peer drawn is to 
have notice of being called on to serve. The Report proposes, 
without any peculiar regard to accuracy, that the days of at¬ 
tendance should be Jive or six in each week, from ten till four 
o’clock, ‘ the period of sitting to be in every week during the 

* Session, with the exception of those days over which the 

* House may think proper to adjourn. ’ 

Now, let us for a moment calmly consider the nature of the 
Court of Justice thus constituted. We have hitherto assumed 
that the Speaker is not a member; but let it even be admitted 
that some law Lord of weight in the House, and whose o- 
pinion will be of authority in the country, is to preside as the 
Chancellor does, can any thing be more merciless towards the 
House of Lords than the exposure which this plan makes ? The 
supposition has always been, undisturbed by any resolution of 
the House itself, whatever may have been the fact, that to the 
Lords generally the appeal lay; that the House heard and decid¬ 
ed causes in the last resort; that some Lords had more weight 
indeed than others, from their superior learning and expe¬ 
rience, and, from those qualifications, took a more active part 
in its judicial business; but still, that the Peers formed the 
Court of Review for all the realm. The Report of a Commit¬ 
tee now proclaims^ and the Lords have themselves adopted the 
Report by a resolution, that one person alone decides all eattsgg; 
ana that the others who attend are mere ciphers—-with this aid* 
dition, that the person deciding needs not belong to the House 
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at all. If, then, the four Lords are mere ciphers, why should 
they be required to attend ?—why inflict upon the Peers in ro¬ 
tation so great an affront ?—why give them so bootless a trou¬ 
ble ?—why deliberately do that which can only tend to* decep¬ 
tion ? And yet the only tolerable view of the subject is, that 
those four Peers are mere ciphers; for, if they are intended to 
be significant persons in the performance, absurdities ten thou¬ 
sand times greater crowd upon us. The cause is begun on 
Monday morning before the first four Lords drawn to serve; 
the counsel for the appellant are heard. On Tuesday come 
the counsel for the respondent, and, at the same time, come 
four other Peers, who have not heard one word of the other 
side: these hear the respondent’s case. On Wednesday, the 
appellant replies to a third set of Peers, who have heard nei¬ 
ther of the former arguments; and the Speaker proceeds to 
deliver his opinion to their Lordships. He has indeed heard 
the whole, but he exhausts the day in his elaborate judgment; 
and on Thursday morning come four fresh Lords who have 
neither heard the parties nor the Speaker,—-and these are to 
decide upon the cause I Such may be the process if the cause 
is of a considerable length. In ordinary cases it may happen, 
that both sides should be heard and judgment given in one and 
the same day, and no other cause be called on; but the possi¬ 
bility of this will depend upon the counsel closing their argu¬ 
ments exactly at three or half past three o’clock; for if they fi¬ 
nish at two, a second cause will be taken and cut in twain by 
the clock striking four; and if they only finish at that hour, 
the judgment must be given next day by four Lords who heard 
not a word of the cause. Does any man believe that such mon¬ 
strous absurdities are committed with impunity in the face of 
the public? Is it conceivable that the high judicature of the 
country should continue honoured and respected after a formal 
declaration of its own incapacity ?—or can it be imagined that 
the people are so dull as not to perceive the dilemma in which 
their Lordships have now put themselves—the choice between 
an entire abdication of their functions in favour of an officer 
who may or may not belong to their own number, and an 
admission that those functions are exercised in a manner too 
irrational to be described with common decency ? Of a cer¬ 
tainty, one or other of these things must be true, either that the 
attendance of the four Lords, is a mere mockery, and utterly 
superfluous, or that they only interfere to do gross injustice as 
a matter of course. Out of ibis there is no imaginable escape ; 
and it is rendered too plain, by tbe proceedings of the Com- 
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mittee and the House, not to be immediately understood by the 
whole community, if the resolutions come to are acted upon. 

With respect to the Peers themselves, the objection is equal¬ 
ly obvious. Can they submit to the combined mockery and 
drudgery of such an attendance, without reflecting upon the 
entire uselessness of their presence ? Will none of their num¬ 
ber feel disposed to take a part when compelled to attend ? 
Has not each individual a manifest right to say, ‘ You bring 
‘ me here by force to play the Judge, and I am resolved to do 

* so in good earnest. What is that you say, Mr A, about be- 

* ing counsel* for the plaintiff in error ? As I am compelled to 
‘ decide this cause on my oath, honour and conscience, 1 would 
1 fain understand what it is about ? Be so good then as to let 

* me know the meaning of Error. * A single lay Lord, of an 
average ignorance and curiosity, will probably keep the counsel 
first heard for the whole six hours, explaining as he goes a* 
long; and then an equally conscientious Peer, coming the day 
after, will begin with the next counsel; but as soon as he 
finds that one has been heard already, he must have him called 
back to go over his whole argument, explanations and all, 
otherwise he will be deciding without hearing. Suppose that a 
hint is then conveyed from the Woolsack, and their Lordships 
are given to understand, that they are not summoned for any 
such purpose as hearing and determining, may they not natu¬ 
rally enough ask wherefore they are there at all, and require a 
revision of the new order, with a view to enable causes to be 
heard by one Lord alone? For surely this would be no greater 
innovation than the arrangement of the new quorum, and the 
ballot, and the rotation, and the fine. In a word, if the public 
are sure to perceive the dilemma, that either the Peers com¬ 
pelled to attend are mere ciphers, or their attendance works 
the most gross injustice, the Peers themselves are equally sure 
to discover this other dilemma, that either their attendance 
might be dispensed with, or they have a right and a duty to in¬ 
terfere with, and, which is the same thing, stop the proceedings 
of the House, by making themselves acquainted with the matters 
they are required to deeide upon. 

But we must now turn to another, and, if that be possible, 
a more fatal defect in the plan proposed by the Committee. 
<A Speaker is to be * appointed by Royal commission to pre*. 
side in the House;* and this in fact is the great object of 
new arrangement. Hitherto our argument has proceed^ 
the supposition, that the Speaker himself was unexception 
and that the whole difficulty consisted in his want of juris 
tion from not being a member of the House or that he w&* 
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a member of the House, and that the objection was to the 
constitution of the House, by Peers serving in rotation. We 
are now to inquire into the possibility of satisfactorily carrying 
on the appellate jurisdiction, with a Speaker appointed as the 
Report proposes, supposing all other difficulties got over; that 
is to say, admitting, for the sake of the argument, first, that 
there is no obstacle in his not being a member of the House; 
and, secondly, that there is no absurdity or inconvenience in 
constituting the House of four Peers serving by rotation. We 
venture to assert, that after those very large admissions, by 
far the greatest objection of all remains to this scheme. 

It is manifest, that the authority of the decisions in the 
House of Lords must depend upon the general confidence re¬ 
posed in the Peer who presides and takes the leading part in 
its judicial business. Hitherto, that place has been filled by 
the first lawyer in the country. He has always been the per¬ 
son at the head of the profession, almost always the Lord 
High Chancellor; and if not, some great Judge like Lord 
Mansfield, whose name was venerable throughout the whole 
profession of the law, *and throughout the country at large, 
from acknowledged talents, high anc| judicial station, and long 
experience. There have no doubt been persons who held the 
Great Seal, and yet were men of inferior, rather let us say, men 
of not the first qualifications, or the very highest name in the 
profession. Still their station was a pledge for great and un¬ 
deniable eminence; and in those days, with perhaps a single 
exception since the Revolution, no one was ever appointed to 
hold the Great Seal, whom all voices would not at once pro¬ 
claim to be a very first-rate man. Ting, respect, therefore, in 
which that great office is held, has become habitual both with 
the profession and the country. His name is venerable, his 
authority commanding in every branch of 'the law. It is be¬ 
cause of the’honour in which he is generally held elsewhere, 
that he can securely rely upon respect when he comes to the 
House of Lords, and hears and substantially determines causes 
as Speaker. Were |ie pnknown beyond the precincts of the 
House ; were he taken up and made a President at once; even 
were be at the same moment made a Peer of* he would cany 
to the Woolsack no respect at all, and his decisions would 
passcurrent at little more than the value of thefr infrinsie jus- 
fiee. ’ f8bw> eveiy ode imist admit, that where the question 
$$#6$ one patty or the other is in the rights it is of great 
»taj|erifihce to have a Judge, the Weight of whose authority 
fbree to the reasons on Which his decision is founded; but 
much more important is it; that a Judge of Appeal should 
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be possessed of such authority, with the suitor, and the pro¬ 
fession, and the public, when it is considered that the ques¬ 
tion before him is not only which of the parties is in the right, 
but whether or not the tribunal that tried the cause is in the 
wrong! And how incalculable does the importance of authority 
become in the case of him, who is the ruling member of a judi¬ 
cature, which is set over all the other tribunals in the country; 
the personage who in fact comes forward, on every occasion, 
to tell all oilier judges whether they have been in the right or in 
wrong; to criticise their whole conduct, to direct them as to 
their proceedings; to control and to guide them as a superior in¬ 
telligence may be supposed to regulate inferior natures, placed 
at his disposal! 

But it must not be supposed, that, when we speak of the im¬ 
portance of authority, and ascribe the Chancellor’s to his high 
station, we are dwelling merely upon a groundless and imagi¬ 
nary prepossession. It is because, as the law is at present ad¬ 
ministered, the first or nearly the first among its members is 
sure to hold the Great Seal, that a general opinion is found to 
prevail in favour of his qualifications. If, in the system, any 
change were made, by which it would become possible to place 
inferior men in the station, the public confidence would speed¬ 
ily be estranged from the Chancellor; but while it is impracti¬ 
cable to abuse this, the highest patronage of the Crown, that 
is, while there are most important difficult duties annexed to 
the office, the holder must both obtain and merit a high de¬ 
gree of respect. Every thing, indeed, conspires to produce 
this under the old arrangement. He is the more looked up to 
in Westminster Hall, because he presides in the House of 
Lords; and, without mis exalted station, he would still be re¬ 
garded as the first Equity Judge, and his decisions would ob¬ 
tain due respect, from the knowledge that he was the first, or 
among the first Equity lawyers of his day. Bat if he is un¬ 
known in any court, mid taken only to ;<f preside in the Lords, 
no man can say how he is to be estimated; there is no stan¬ 
dard to try him by—-no one to compare him with; he is only 
known by his office, and that a new one,' new' at least in its se- 
" ate. He is an Appeal Judge; but who can tell what 
that implies ? It means every thing, or am 
; he ought mdeed to know all law andall J 
has he snowrn life accomplishments | 
them. in the ■ 

to the test, before a regi^t Bar,, g 

ill get 

immediately 
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be given of great Judges who had few occasions of showing 
their talents at the Bar; not numerous examples, let us 
add, and somewhat equivocal w T ith a view to the present 
question; for they will merely be found to be cases of law¬ 
yers known as such to the profession, and who had only 
been little known in a kind of practice fitter to make skil¬ 
ful advocates than eminent judges. But at all events, when 
raised to the Bench, they were exposed to perpetual conflict 
with the most regular-bred lawyers of their time, and to con¬ 
stant superintendence from the whole of the profession. Had 
they been unfit, their failure would have been instant and sig¬ 
nal, and it would have been also notorious. The community 
knew that if must be so, and therefore gave them credit for qua¬ 
lifications so necessary to their judicial existence, before their 
great merit had time to justify this confidence, or rather to,sur¬ 
pass all expectations. But, suppose the same men had been 
placed in: a new-fangled Court of Appeal; first, their brethren 
in the profession, who alone knew any thing about them, would 
have regarded their elevation as only removing them out of 
sight, and might have spoken of them as men fit for more try¬ 
ing situations; then the publick would have understood at the 
utmost, that they were men who, had they been regularly tried* 
might not have been found wanting; next, they themselves 
would have been placed in a court without a Bar, which would 
have prevented them from attaining the judicial excellence they 
were: capable of; lastly, the same want of a Bar would have 
prevented them from gaining the publick confidence in any 
eminent degree, because all their decisions would have been 
pronounced without the wholesome superintendence of the pro¬ 
fession. We need hardly remind the reader, that appeals are 
heard and decided in the presence of the parties, no council at¬ 
tending but those engaged in the particular cause. 

The greater part of the appeal business comes from Scotland. 
Of 447 causes heard frqra 1813 to 1823, there were 282 Scotch; 
but as writs of error occupy much less time, let us deduct those; 
and we shall find that of 371 appeals heard, 279 were Scotch; 
and as those took by far more time in proportion. than English 
and Irish appeals, we may calculate that, instead of three days 
in four, perhaps five in six were occupied in Scotch cases. 
Whafe then, is the precise reputation in the profession of a 
greatAppeal Judge? It is not certainly that of a great Scotch 
!^ye^\^l^ah^:&;f^es^hia' law from the cases and the argu¬ 
ments at the Bar, in a very great measure,—and more as mat¬ 
ter of fact than of law. thesecauseswell, he 

f 4»l#and a great JNdge*^*^ is, he must 
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have great judicial talents, exercised in some Court where the 
law is familiar to him and his hearers; and this he cannot by 
possibility become, if he spends five parts in six of his juridical 
year in discussions which must always be strange to him, with¬ 
out any hearers, learned or ignorant,—and the remaining portion 
in hearing about seven points of English law and about nine 
Equity cases, without any other practice in judging either upon 
Equity or Law. Supposing him to be ever so well qualified 
when he began, such a judicial life would very soon both make 
him unfit, and make his unfitness apparent. An appeal Judge 
would be a kind of nondescript jurisconsult, claiming any thing 
rather than respect, and of qualifications not the m#re magni¬ 
ficent for being obscure. 

The great proportion of time consumed in hearing Scotch 
appeals, gives rise to another observation. It becomes of pri¬ 
mary importance that the courts, the profession, and the suitors 
In Scotland, should be satisfied. Now, we venture confidently 
to state, that the proposed arrangement will prove most un¬ 
satisfactory in all these quarters. When it is considered that, 
from the necessity of the case, and in a choice of difficulties, 
the decisions of our most learned lawyers must be reviewed by 
one who cannot pretend to be other than a stranger to our 
laws, surely to command respect, that Supreme Judge ought to 
be amply clothed with all other legal qualifications. We have 
cheerfully submitted to the control of the person pointed out by 
common consent as the first lawyer of his day; and although it 
may be difficult to find a successor worthy to fill his place as 
a lawyer, yet, while the Court of Chancery remains upon its 
present footing, we have always a security that he must be 
among the greatest legal authorities at the English Bar. This, 
of itself, is a pledge that he will bring to the discussion of 
Scotch law questions, a mind stored with legal principles, a 
thoroughly legal understanding, and great general talents. * It 
is likewise a certainty that he is well versed in those matters 
which are common to the jurisprudence of bo*th countries. To 
suppose that a man of even considerable abilities and industry, 
will command the confidence of this country, which only can 
know him as one taken up for the purpose of being set on the 
Woolsack to hear Scotch appeals, seems in the highest * 


But probably he will, on this very acconpt* fail in another 1 
and most essential particular > he is likely to want confidetfeo 
in himiefe v :;;^%are that he cannot command the respect of the 
. Cosimtki;bi^ovsr,^3ife : may ■ possibly lean too much 
views ; ahd if this feeling should not always inftuehce Ms dii^ 
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•ions, it is very likely to moderate his tone, and make him by 
no means that plain expositor of failings and of faults which we 
fear every provincial court is the better for having in the tribu¬ 
nal of the last resort. An appeal to some judge wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the country, is, on all hands, admitted to be neces¬ 
sary, in order to secure not merely the reality of an entirely 
impartial decision, but, what is next to the reality in point of 
importance, the universal conviction of it among the suitors. 
That impartiality cannot be complete, nor the conviction of it 
either general or strong, if there is any distrust of hi9 own authori¬ 
ty in the Supreme Judge, any tendency to consult the sense of 
the Court^below, or any backwardness to give offence to them 
when their proceedings require exposure or reproof. The 
Court of Appeal, in this case, may be locally situated out of the 
country; bin it will be within the sphere of prejudice and of in¬ 
fluence ; and it will get credit for being perhaps a good deal 
more subject to such disturbing forces than it really is. In 
truth, this consideration is of itself quite a sufficient objection to 
any Judge sitting as a Judge in the appellate jurisdiction only. 
He will always lean too much towards the Courts below. An 
entire confidence in himself can only be derived from his having 
another judicial existence beside his appellate functions; an¬ 
other professional reputation beside his character as superin¬ 
tendent; some fulcrum beyond the tribunal itself, from whence 
he may control the Courts below. He never can be sufficient¬ 
ly independent of thdse Courts, unless, his name is wholly be¬ 
yond being affected by tlicir censure. What signifies it to the 
Lord Chancellor of England, that the Chancery of Ireland, or 
the Court of Session in Scotland,, should murmur at his pro¬ 
ceedings in the House of Lords? But it will signify a great 
deal to a person who has no judicial weight to support mm, 
other than he may acquire by hearing Scotch appeals—who ha% 
no general reputation in the profession to fall back upon, when 
his talents or knowledge in our business are questioned ; and, 
as such feelings are uniformly found to be reciprocal, the less 
we perceive that he trusts to himself, the more will our defe¬ 
rence towards him wear away, while his diffidence will certain* 
by finding that he fails to command our obser- 

& been urging, 

' * a view to 


objections which we' 
oUgeneral grounds, and more 

canter Apply most strongly to the, project of appointing 
’ceiy who shall have no* other judicial employment than 
in the Hduse of Lords, But many of these objec- 
are appiicable to the plan of separating the Speakership 
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from the Great Seal in any way, and placing at the head of the 
appellate jurisdiction any Judge except the Chancellor. Sup¬ 
pose, for example, that the Master of the Rolls were named for 
the office, and to overcome the difficulties above stated of his not 
being a member, suppose him created a Peer, no doubt we 
may imagine some extraordinary man filling that office, who, 
having long given it dignity and preeminence by his own high 
reputation, would give entire satisfaction in the House of Lords. 
But the judicial system of a country should not be framed upon 
the calculation of extraordinary accidents happening to correct 
the natural tendency of bad contrivances. We must adapt our 
plans to the ordinary course of things, and the common run of 
men; and in that view, the person at the head of the Court of 
Chancery must generally be a much more weighty and efficient 
member of the profession than t he Master of the Rolls. The con¬ 
fidence of the country, and, above all, the respect of the Courts 
throughout the country, will not easily be gained for a tribunal in 
which the second Judge in the country sits instead of the first; 
and we are making a large allowance for the effects of the Peerage 
and Speakership, in admitting the Master of the Rolls to be 
thereby made the second. Observe, too, the great absurdity of 
appealing from the Chancellor to his subordinate and assistant. 
In the Court below, the appeal lies from the Rolls to the Chan¬ 
cellor; and the plan proposed would take the cause in fact 
back again to the Court below, under the name of carrying it 
to the Court above. It is, besides, a diminution to the dignity 
of the Chancellor’s office, which would be of no service either 
to the profession or the suitor. If the Speaker obtained a suf¬ 
ficient weight, he would be a rival Chancellor; and the proba¬ 
bility is, that one or other would, in a short time, become a 
mere politician, and leave the whole of his judicial functions to 
the other, with the help of the Vice-Chancellor. That any 
other'presiding Judge than the Master of the Rolls should ever 
be thought of for the office in question, seems strange, because 
he is the only one whose mornings are not fully occupied. To 
take away a Chief Judge from any other Court, would be an 
admission that the presidency of such Court is a sinecure. 

But if the Master of the Rolls can be spared for such a 
situation, why may not the other plan to which we have al¬ 
ready adverted be adopted? Why not have that Judge to 
sit the whole juridical year, and relieve the Chancellor for 
a year or two of part or his duties in his own Court, so that 
he may give more^time to Appeals in the House of Lords £ 
The Lords’ Committee may rest assured that no other me¬ 
thod of deciding in the last resor^witt be satisfactory ; ^ 
parties will not, and they ought hot, to be content with less than. 
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the highest legal authority in the country to review the deci¬ 
sions of the best Judges in the inferior courts. 

We close these remarks, by taking notice of two objections 
upon constitutional grounds. The first, to the manner in 
which the Committee propose that the change should be effect¬ 
ed; the next, to the change itself. It is to be made by a mere 
vote of the House of Lords, and some alteration in their 
standing orders. Surely it is most fit that so great an innova¬ 
tion in the juridical system of the country should be sanction¬ 
ed by the concurrent voice of both branches of the Legislature, 
and after the scrutiny to which Bills are subjected. To ac- 
. complish such a change by a vote of some half dozen peers, 
holding twice as many proxies, hardly betokens a becoming 
tenderness for the weighty interests involved in the question, 
or even that respect for the wisdom of our ancestors, of which 
we find those ever the most apt to speak who are least dispos¬ 
ed to let it stand in the way of innovations useful or agreeable 
to themselves. 

To the change itself there is this further objection; that it 
adds one to the means of influencing judges by promotion, if 
the Speakership is to be conferred vipon a person holding ano¬ 
ther judicial station. This topic opens a larger field of remark 
than we can at present enter upon. Certainly there is nothing 
more inconsistent with the independence of the Bench than 
the promotion of judges, or so hostile to the whole spirit of 
those laws passed at the Revolution and the late King’s acces- 
tion, upon which we so much value ourselves. * 


* Nothing, however, can be more absurd than the language frequent¬ 
ly used upon the change introduced at the late King’s accession. It was 
an improvement, no doubt, and a considerable one; but its importance 
was, for the greater part of the last reign, (indeed ever since his late 
Majesty’s, from being, most unpopular, became highly popular), the 
subject of ridiculous exaggeration. The common panegyrick was, 
that he had established the independence of the Judges i and, this 
was so often repeated by venal or ignorant eulogists, that an opinion 
very generally prevailed, that, before his reign, judges were rejpn>y- 
able at. pleasure; whereas the law which made them irremovable, 
except upon the demise of the Croton, was that tery statute which 

family to the throne; being the 12th and 18th 
of Will. 8d cap. 2—better known by the name of the Act of Settle¬ 
ment. lie indeed recommended to Parliament the further improve¬ 
ment of continuing the judges, notwithstanding the demise of the 
Crown; and for this he was praised as if he had done something 
very noble and disinterested—whereas, in truth* the former law in 
nowke made judges i^pre dependant on the reigning Monarch, but 
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It has been carried farther, of late years, than formerly} and 
in both parts of the kingdom. Measures should really be ad¬ 
opted to check it altogether, instead of extending it, otherwise 
the independence of tne Bench may become but a name. No 
man can pretend that fear of removal is the only motive by 
which a judge may be swayed; it is the worst, no doubt, audits 
operation is the most constant; yet in these times, with a free 
press and the perpetual vigilance of a powerful body of men in 
jParliament,no ministerwould venture upon the frequeiit exertion 
of such a power. The stimulus of hope, on thte other hand, is 
easily applied; for promotion may safely be given, as long as 
the law allows it. A minister has only to take care that he 
does not reward any very open and shameless acts of corrupt 
subserviency, and he may maintain a perfect understanding 
with judges who, to their baseness, add discretion. In England, 
the system of promotion is far less complete than with us; 
who have actually three several stages of preferment through 
which judges pass, by 'pluralities^ beside the promotion from 
puisne to chief, which we have in common with our Southern 
neighbours. The union of Speakership in the House of Lords’ 
with a judge’s place, introduces a plurality into the English ju¬ 
dicial system, from which it was before free—and this change 
will, of course, be more pernicious, if the Speakership is un¬ 
derstood as capable of being annexed to the office of a com¬ 
mon law judge, than if that function is confined entirely to the 
Equity judges. Indeed, the objection which we are now stat¬ 
ing would B at an end, if the annexation was confined by law 
to one judicial place alone, whether legal or equitable. 

only induced them, perhaps at his expense, to pay their court to his 
succes8Q|ir—and the new law, which was certainly much better, made 
them equally independent of both. It is strange to observe Mr J. 
Blackstone, who states the two acts correctly enough in the first 
book of his Commentaries, giving countenance to the vulgar error in 
the fourth—by omitting all mention of the statute of William III. 
in his enumeration of the constitutional improvements since 1688,, 
and citing the act Geo. III. as the only law within that period * mak¬ 
ing the judges independent of the King, his ministers, and his sue- 
&sson *-~which is moreover a great mis-statement of the scope of 
the act itself. (See 1 . Com. 267 and 4 Com. 440.) ; : 1 
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Art. VIII. Observations on the Trade with China . 

London, 1822. 

nPflERE is nobody who has not heard of the proceedings of 
the Dutch East India Company—who had no sooner ob¬ 
tained a monopoly of the trade in spices, than they set about 
burning them in large quantities, rather than bring such an 
increased supply to market, as would have caused them to sell 
at a reasonable* price. Such a thing could not perhaps be 
done, or at least avowed, among us: But the spirit which 
actuates such exclusive associations, is the same in them all: 
And certainly we are much mistaken, if the statements we are 
now about to lay before our readers do not satisfy them, that 
our own Honourable Company requires a little looking after*; 
and do not prove indeed, beyond all question, that the lordly 
grocers of Leadenhall Street have most scandalously abused the 
monopoly of which they are in possession, and discovered a 
degree of rapacity nowise inferior to that of their Dutch ar¬ 
chetypes. 

There is no imaginable reason, were \the trade with China 
placed on the same footing in England, as in the Continent and 
the United States, why the price of tea should not be as low in 
London and Liverpool, as in Hamburgh and New York. It 
may indeed be fairly presumed, that it would be a good deal 
lower; for, as many species of our manufactured'goods are well 
adapted to the taste of the Chinese, and are willingly accepted 
in exchange for the teas purchased by us in their markets, we 
can maintain a direct intercourse with them; while, as neither 
the French nor any other European nation, nor the citizens of 
the United States, have such goods to carry to China, they are 
necessarily obliged to pay the greater portion of their teas in bul-- 
which they must have previously purchased from the South* 
Americans or Mexicans, Some of the best informed merchants 
are, accordingly, of opinion, that in the event of the Bast In- 
di* Company’s monopoly being abolished, teas of equal goodness 
would be l $ or 20 per cent, cheaper here than in either Ameri¬ 
ca or the Continent. And we may mention, in cprrobotation of 
i■ : Ceawfordy the ^4hjet; 

^^mela^d* ; andr who, frt«ai the ■ 
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carried from Canton to Europe in British ships, as compared 
with its freight in American ships, would be about as ten to 
twelve* * There are good grounds too for thinking that this 
estimate is very nearly correct. Having manufactures to ex¬ 
port, dhr vessels can carry an outward as well as a homeward 
cargo: But the American and Continental traders, who have 
nothing but bullion to export, must either send their ships in 
ballast td China, in which case the whole expense of both 
voyages would fall on the return cargo, or they must send 
them in the first place to England, to get them loaded with 
English goods suitable to the Chinese markets. And such, 
in fact, is the circuitous route by which no inconsiderable 
proportion of the British goods disposed of in the * Celestial 
Empire * are conveyed thither; + though it must be quite ob¬ 
vious, that, if the trade were free, our manufacturers would 
themselves export their products to China, as they do to all 
other countries, on much cheaper and more advantageous terms 
.than they could be exported by any one else. But without in¬ 
sisting farther on the fact of its being possible, were there no 
monopoly, for British merchants to supply the people of this 
country with teas, at a lower rate than tne merchants of the 
Continent or of the United States can supply their; customers, 
we shall content ourselves with assuming that they could supply 
them as cheap; and shall proceed to try the merits of the East 
India Company’s monopoly by this test. If the Company have 
conducted their trade as it would have been conducted by indi¬ 
vidual merchants, their teas ought at all events to be as low priced 
as those that are imported into New York and Hamburgh ; and if 
they are higher priced, the excess, whatever it may be, must be en¬ 
tirely owing to the monopoly, or to its abuse. 

We have now in our possession an rfficial account commen¬ 
cing with the first sale in 1820, and ending with the second 
sale in 1823, containing a statement of the various descriptions 
of tea sold by the East India Company at their quarterly 
sales, the prices at which the teas were put up, the prices at 
which they were actually sold, the total quantities sold, and the 


* Lords’ Report, 11th April, 1821, p. 21. 
f See the evidence of Mr Goddard, Mr Rickards and other#, in 
the Lords' Report: And in a letter from the Company's Factory at 
Canton, dated the 20th November 1820, and printed in the Cottiv 


■■■•*■hitherto enjoye : by the Honourame Company. ’ 
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quantities refused by the dealers, at the Company’s upset prices. 
With the exception of bohea, the sale price of which has varied 
from Is. ll^d. to 2s. 6 y B s d., extremely little fluctuation has 
taken place in the price of the other descriptions of tea. We 
subjoin from the official account in question, a statement of the 
prices and quantities of the teas sold at the first March sale for 
1823; which prices we are informed do not perceptibly differ 
from the prices of the same sorts of tea at the three subsequent 
sales in the past year. 


First Sale of Teas by the East India Company in March 1823. 

Description 

Putting up 

Average sale 

Quantities 

Quantities 

of Tea. 

Price. 

Price. 

sold. 

refused. 

Bohea 

Is. 6d. p. lb. 

2s. 5j^da p. lb. 

451,1181b. 

Congou - 

2s. 2d. 

2s. 6/ffd. 

3,675,872 


Do. - 

2s. 4d. 

2s. 7j\jd. 

3,330,673 


Campoi 

2s. 9d. 

Ss. 5 y Vf* 

166,207 


Souchong 

3s. 

4s. 4-j^jd. 

31,940 

a 

Twankay - 

2s. 5d. 

3s. 4 y V). 

1,139,522 


Hyson-skin 

28. 6d. 

3s. 3^d. 

60,216 


Hyson 

3s. and 4s. 

4s. 5j^yd. 

221,935 

77,15$ 

Quantities of Company’s Tea sold - 

7,077,483 



Do. of private trade v 

606 



Total quantities sold - 7,078,089 

Now, it appears from the New-York Price Currents, that, * 
the prices of tea in that city in dollars and cents, inclusive of 
duty, and in cents and Sterling money exclusive of duty, were, 
in 1823, as follows. 
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With respect to the prices of tea on the Continent, we have 
obtained a series of Hamburgh Price Currents for the last 
two years ; and, taking that which is published nearest to the 
middle of each year, and reducing the Hamburgh to English 
money, we get the following as the average prices. 


Prices of Tea at Hamburgh } the nett proceeds in English Money, dll 
charges deducted except Freight and Insurance. 


Bohea 

Congou 

Souchong 

Hyson 

Pekoe 


1823. 

9-rjd. tO 10-ryd. 

Is. - Is. 2d. 
• Is. • Is. 4d. 
2s.2d. - 2s. lid. 
2s. 9d. - 4s. 4d. 


Bohea 
Congou - 
Souchong 
Hyson 
Pekoe 


1822. 

7£d. to 8-gd. 
ll£d. - Is. Id. 
11 £d. - ls.5fd 
Is. 9d. - 2s. Sd. 
3s. - 4s. 


We subjoin an account of the price of the various descrip¬ 
tions of tea at Hamburgh, as given in the Price Current of 
Anderson, Hober & Co. of that city, for the 26th September 
last; together with an account of the prices of the same descrip¬ 
tions of tea as put up at the last September sale by the East 
India Company; and the prices at which such teas are now 
currently selling in London, exclusive of duty. 


Hamburgh Current 
Price. 


London putting 
up Price. 


London Current 
Price. 


Bohea $Jd. to lO^-d. per lib. 

Congou Is. Id. to Is. 5d. 

Campoi lOfd. to l$d. 

Souchong Is. Id. to Is. llid. 
Pekoe 2s. Sd. to 4s. 1 Id. 
Twankay Is. 5d. to Is. 7d. 

Hyson-skin Is. 5|d. to Is. 7d. 
Hyson • 2s. 4$d. to 3s. 6$d. 
Gunpowder 4s. to 4s. 7d. 


1 s. 6d. per lib. 
2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d 
2s. 9d. 

3s. 


2s. 5d. 
2s. 6d* 
5s. to 4s. 
4s. 


2s. 4|d. to 2s. 5d. per lib. 
2s. 7d. to 3s. 9d. 

3s. 3d. to 5s. lOd. 

3s. 9d. to 4s. lOd. 

3s. 5d. to 3s. 8<L 
3s. 5d. to 5s. lOd. 

3s. 8d. to 6s. 

5s. 3d. to 6s. 


Hamburgh, and most of the other great Continental ports, 
derive a considerable portion of their supplies of tea indirectly 
from New-York. Exclusive of London, New-York is the great¬ 
est tea-market out of China; and its prices, as compared with 
the prices of the teas sold by the Company, will afford the best 
standard whereby to measure the effect of the Company's tno* 
ntmoly on price. We shall, therefore, bring the current prices 
; Yorfe ; and Hamburgh, and the price at which the ‘“ 

jrtferie sold to the dealers by the Company, at their first 
* - ' ■ ‘ ;view. , 
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Ngw York Prices Hamburgh Prices 

Selling Prices at Compa¬ 


in 1827. 

in 1823. 

ny’s 1st Sale in 1823. 

Bohea 

8£d. 

9 T *d- to 1 Or^di 

2s. 5-^jd. 

Congou 

7*a. 

Is. , — Is. 2d. 

2s* 6rtsd- to 2s. 

Catnpoi 

— . 

10^3, - ljd- 

3s. 5Ayd* 

Souchong 

Is. S|d. 

Is. - Is. 4d. 

4s. 4 T Vi. 

Twankay 

— 

Is. 5d. - Is. 7d. 

Ss. 4/o-d. 

Hyson-skin 

Is. 51^1. 

Is. 5fd. - Is. 7d. 

3s. S-jTjd. 

Hyson 

2s. 6d. 

2s. 2d. - 2s. 4d. 

4s. Sj^jd. 


Excess of E. I. Company’s 

Excess of E. I. Company’s , 


Prices over those of 

Prices over those of 



New York. 

Hamburgh. . 

Bohea 


Is. 8Jd. 

Is. 7$d. 

Congou 


Is. 11-Jd. 

Is. 6d. 

Campoi 


T 

2s. 5f d. 

Souchong 


3s. Id. 

3s. 2£d. 

Twankay 


— 

Is. 10£d. 

Hyson-skin 


Is. 10£d. 

Is. 9£d. 

Hyson 


Is. ll|d. 

2s. 2d£. 


Now, it is evident that, by multiplying the quantities of the 
various descriptions of tea disposed of annually at the Com¬ 
pany’s sales, by the excess of price ht which they are sold over 
the price of similar teas at New York or Hamburgh, we shall 
get the nett sum which the people of this country are com¬ 
pelled to pay for the teas used by them, over and above what 
would purchase an equal supply were the trade thrown open. 
The Company have furnished the means of making this com¬ 
putation ; foil, it appears from the statements in their annual 
accounts, that the sales of Bohea, in 1822, amounted to 2,419,045 
libs., which, being sold at an advance of Is. 8d. per lib. (tJiroWr¬ 
ing away the fraction) over the price of Bphea at New York* 
cost 206,587^. more than it would have done, but for the mono¬ 
poly. A similar computation being made with the other de¬ 
scriptions of tea? the account will stand as under, 

Qantities of Tea Sold Excess of Company’s 


at Company’s Sales 

in 182^. 
lbS. 

Bohea > 2,419,045 

18,569,472 
126*729 



Price per lib. over 
Price at N. Y.or H. 

Is. 8d. N. Y. 

Is. 6d. H. ‘ ■■■; 
5d» Hi 

f:$S. .' : .' 

Is. 10d» H. 
|s;9d.H. 


Total Excess 
of Price 
' received by* 
thp Company. 

L.206>587 

l0%7iO 

23,871 


368, 



35.874J 


L.2,058,815 
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This quantity is, however, exclusive of 2,019,019 lbs. sold at 
the same sales on account of the Captains and other officers of 
the Company's ships. The sorts of tea belonging to the offi¬ 
cers are not specified; but, supposing them to have been mixed 
up in the same proportions as those belonging to the Company, 
live excess of price on them will be about 160,000/.; making, 
in all, an excess of 2,218,000/. 

These results are of the utmost importance. They are de¬ 
duced from documents whose accuracy cannot be disputed. 
And it appears from them, that the monopolists of Leadenhall 
street obtained 2,218,000/. more for the teas sold by them in 
Britain in 1822, than would have sufficed, to purchase an equal 
supply had the trade been free ! Inasmuch, too, as very little 
variation has taken place, during the last three years, in the 
prices of tea at Hamburgh and New York, and as neither the 
prices nor the quantity of the teas sold at the Company's sales 
in 1822 perceptibly differ from the prices and quantities of 
tlio.se sold in 1821 and 1823, it clearly follows, that the mono¬ 
poly of the tea trade enjoyed by the East India Company 
costs the people of this country, on an average, not less than 
two millions two hundred thousand pounds Sterling a 
year! 

We do not hesitate to affirm, that this is among the 
most scandalous impositions to which any nation was ever 
subjected. Tea has become one of the principal neces¬ 
saries of life: and yet our rulers generously give to a Com¬ 
pany of private individuals the power of monopolising this 
commodity, and of selling it at more than 200 per cent, 
above what it ought to sell for 1 John Bull is the most 
inconsistent of animals: He has sent scores of petitions 
to the House of Commons praying for the repeal of the 
additional duty of Hd. per lib. on leather imposed in 1812 
—a duty so small as to be almost imperceptible; while he has 
never troubled himself in the least about the repeal of the tax 
varying from Is. 6d. to 8s. per lib. laid by the East India Com¬ 
pany on tea, and appropriated by them to their own private 
purposes ! This is a subject with respect to which the most lo¬ 
quacious of our patriots have chosen to emulate the dignified si¬ 
lence of v the Company's chairman. It is now, howqyerj before 
the public. The tea-dealers of Edinburgh have already peti¬ 
tioned the Lords of the Treasury to interpose to restrain the 
; we trust that this 

isiderable town' in the empire. If the public 

to procure relief from so scandalous an impo^dh, 
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with what face can they solicit the repeal of taxes levied for na¬ 
tional objects ? So long- as they quietly submit to have their 
pockets picked by monopolists, they certainly deserve no favour 
from the tax-gatherer! 

It may perhaps be said, that the Company are in legal posses¬ 
sion of the monopoly of the tea trade, and that they, therefore, 
have on undoubted right to exercise it as they please $ In point 
of fact, however, this is not the case. The Company’s mono¬ 
poly is only conditional , not absolute; and they have so broken 
through all the stipulations on which they hold it, as to render 
the immediate interference of Government imperatively necessary. 
Repeated acts of Parliament have been passed to prevent the 
Company charging exorbitant prices for their tea, and in the 
laudable view of securing to the people of Britain an ample supply 
of so necessary an article nearly on the same terms as it costs 
their Continental neighbours. Thus, it is statuted and ordain¬ 
ed by an act passed in 1145 (18. Geo. II. cap. 26.), that in case 
the tea imported by the East India Company, shall not always 
be sufficient to answer the consumption thereof in Great Britain, 
and to keep the price of tea in this country upon an equality 
WITH THE PRICE THEREOF IN THE NEIGHBOURING CONTINENT 

of Europe, it shall be lawful for the said Company, and their 
successors, to import into Great Britain such quantities of tea as 
they shall think necessary from any port of Europe: And by 
another section of the same statute, it is enacted, That if the 
East India Company shall, at any time, neglect to keep the 
British market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at rear - 
sonable prices, it shall be lawful for the Lords of the Treasury to 
grant licenses to any other person or persons , body politic or 
corporate, to import tea into Great Britain from any part of 
Europe. This statute is clear, explicit, and decisive; and we 
cannot help being astonished, as well at the boldness with wliich 
our Eastern Pachas have acted in the teeth of its most solemn 
and obvious enactments, as at the little attention paid by Go¬ 
vernment and the country to their proceedings. 

But this is not all. It is enacted in the famous Commutation 
Act, passed in 1784. (24. Geo. III. cap. 38.), That the East 
India Company shall make four sales of tea every year, as near 
ps conveniently may be at eaual distances of time from each other. 


be 

uuu at each eale, the 

same is put ups 
be lay 
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did Company * to put up their teas for sale at any price which 
shall, upon the wnole of the teas so put up at anysale, exceed 
the prime cost thereof, with the freight and charges of im¬ 
portation, together with lawful interest from the time of arri¬ 
val of such teas in Great Britain, and the common premium 
of insurance, as a compensation for the sea-risk incurred 
thereon. * And by another clause of the same statute, the 
Company are bound to lay before the Lords of the Treasury 
copies of the accounts and estimates upon which their orders 
for importation, prices for sale, and quantities put up to sale, 
shall be grounded. 

The object of these clauses is obvious. They are intended to 
hinder the Company from artificially enhancing the price of 
their teas, by obliging them to put them up to sale at what they 
really cost them, and to sell them at such a moderate advance 
as would afford only a reasonable profit. ' But the provisions in 
this statute have been just as openly trampled under foot as 
‘those in the statute of George II. The expense of the Com¬ 
pany’s Factory at Canton, for the purchase of teas, consisting 
of twelve supercargoes, eight writers, &c. &c. is included in the 
prime cost of the teas. The members of this Factory, in addi¬ 
tion to very large fixed salaries; are allowed a commission of 
two per cent, on the sales both of the outward and homeward 
investments, which commission may be estimated on an average 
at about 125,000/. a year. The senior member of the Select 
Committee of the Factory is in receipt of the comfortable 
sum of about 18,000/. a year; and the other gentlemen of 
this lucrative concern, who are almost all sons or near re¬ 


lations of Directors, are all paid on the same prodigal scale: 
Exclusive of their salaries, they have also a luxurious table, 
nominally furnished by the East India Company, but real¬ 
ly by the tea-drinking gossips of Great Britain: For it is a 
met, that every shilling which this useless and cumbersome es¬ 
tablishment swallows up is included, along with a hundred 
other unnecessary articles of expense, in the cost, and cons«K 
quently in the putting-up price, of the teas sold at the Com- 

S ’s ttles. But tne making the public pay 200,000/. a year 
e progeny of the directorial junto, for doing a similar duty 
to diat which is infinitely belter done for the Americans by a 
consulr-gritjh a salary of 200/., is not the worst part of the con- 



Company. Insfcead of bringing forward, as the] 
ordered bf the statute, such a quantity of Is 
ly the market at a littlead vanceonthe upsHp 
ably understock the market; and as no oneelse 
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force up the price of tea to the most exorbitant pitch, and gain 
an enormous profit* Thus, according to the Company's own 
statement, Bohea is invariably put up at Is. 6d. per pound, 
an4 it is as invariably sold for 2s. 5d. or 2s. 6d., being an ad~ 
vance on the upset price, and consequently an admitted 
prafit t of ho less than sixty or sixty-six per cent.: Cam- 
pm is generally put up at 2s. fid. and sold at about 3s. 5d., 
being a profit of twenty-one per cent.: Souchong, which is 
put up at 3s., is uniformly sold at about 4s. 5d., being a pro* 
fit of forty-seven per cent.: Twankay, which is put up at 
2s. 5d., is generally sold at 3s. 5d., being a profit of forty-one 
'per cent., which is about the profit on Hyson-skin and Hyson. 
These exorbitant prices and profits have had the effect, as the 
statements previously given snow, of nearly banishing the finer 
descriptions of tea from the British market, and of forcing an 
excessive consumption of Congou. As a further proof of this, 
we may mention, that the quantity of Souchong sold by the 
Company during the last seven years, is not equal to the quan¬ 
tity which they were formerly accustomed to sell even in one 
year! 

Are we not then entitled to say, that the conduct of the East 
India Company with respect to the tea "trade, exhibits, in every 
part, a spirit of unparalleled rapacity? Though, as the Go¬ 
vernment must be fully aware of the extent to which the Com¬ 
pany have carried their system, and as they are authorized by 
law to compel them to bring forward a sufficient supply of tea 
at their quarterly sales, and to take such measures as may be 
necessary for preserving its price in this country, nearly on a 
par with its price in other countries, they must be considered as 
parties to this barefaced robbery, for it is nothing else, of the 
public. The present President of the Board of Control, what¬ 
ever may be his merits in other respects, is at least thoroughly 
acquainted with all the statutes relative to the tea trade. Why 
then does he take no steps to have the provisions in these statutes 
enforced ? We do not wish him to act with * a vigour beyond 
the law |* but we do wish him to interpose to protect, what are 
so very dear to him, the acts passed by, as he reverently terms 
it, the collective wisdom of the Great Council of the Nation^ from 
being treated with, contempt and scorn by that veiy Company, 
whose proct idings fife has 40Q0L a year for controlling J * 


panytfafesn,. i:^ow:thit:itis-a; : gi^'fe^^;m::'Sup% : : : 

done, that thecoupa^^ 

price of leas in this country;' is mainly a! conseouence of & 
ijjuty payable to (^yerameiit. The duty on all teas sold ftl 
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above 2s. per lib, is an ad valorem one of 100 per cent,, and 
consequently, just doubles the price at which such teas are 
sold by the Company. If the Company sell Souchong at 
4s. 5cl., its price to the merchant, after the duty has been 
paid, will be 8s. lOd.; but if Souchong were sold to the 
wholesale merchant as it is sold in Hamburgh and New York, 
anti as it might be sold in this country, were the trade free, 
at Is. 6d., its price, inclusive of duty, would be only 3s.,—or 5s. 
lOd. less than at this moment! The same is the case with Bohea, 
Congou,'and every other description of tea. And such being 
the case, the Government, as well as the country in general, is 
interested in getting the nuisance of monopoly completely put 
down, and the vast market of China thrown open to the tree and 
unfettered competition of our merchants and manufacturers. 
The fall of price that would thus be occasioned, would greatly 
extend the consumption of tea; and the duty, though levied’ on 
a cheaper article, would soon produce a much greater revenue. 

* We believe we shall hear no more about the necessity of 
conducting the China trade by the agency of an exclusive Com¬ 
pany. The Americans, who have no such company to trample 
on acts of Congress, and to plunder their fellow-citizens, carry 
on the China trade with complete and perfect success; and 
are much greater favourites at Canton than the emissaries of 
Leadenhall Street. But as the Company is secured in the pos¬ 
session of the monopoly until 1833, all that can now be done is, 
to compel them to act up to the stipulations in their contract 
with the public; and to take such measures as may be necessary, 
either by granting licenses to private traders, to import teas from 
Hamburgh and Amsterdam, or otherwise, to reduce the price 
of tea in this country, as the statute has ordered, ‘ nearly to an 
( equality with the. price thereof in the neighbouring countries of 
Europe. 7 *• We pledge ourselves to* let the public know whether 
this is done. 


Art. IX. The Holy Alliance versus Spain } containing the 
Notes and. Declarations (f the Allied Powers^ with the Ififm 
plies of the Spanish Cortes. By a CQNSTiTUTt 0 SA|iST. Lon-i 
. ■ don. Ridgeway, 1823. > ^ ■ ■ ■ • i - : 




npiti mbst important subjeet that can at', the present moment 
; 4* occupy the attention of any statesman* or interest the*: 
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Sovereigns against the improvement of mankind. That we 
have a right thus to describe the League, is amply demonstrat¬ 
ed by its whole proceedings. To prevent the establishment of 
free governments, and hot only of democracies but of limited 
monarchies, has been its avowed! object ever since its active o- 
perations commenced; and as the progress of knowledge and 
the general melioration of the people's condition depentl essen¬ 
tially upon the government they live under recognising and 
protecting their rights, those who have declared war upon the 
constitutional system, and proclaimed absolute monarchy, whe¬ 
ther exhibited in its naked deformity, or covered over with 
some thin and. flimsy disguise, have, by an inevitable conse¬ 
quence, proscribed all improvement, and decreed the perpe¬ 
tual reign of popular ignorance and debasement. They 
have begun, however somewhat too late; they are not likely to 
succeed in the end; temporary victories they may gain, and 
much present desolation may be the result of their hateful ef¬ 
forts ; but the progress which mankind have already made in 
gaming knowledge and power, is a sufficient security for their 
acquisition of what remains; and we may safely predict, that 
the Allies will at last either yield to the current, or be swept a- 
way by it. Nothing can tend more towaftls their discomfiture, 
than a constant recollection of the reign and progress of this 
detestable confederacy; and we therefore purpose here to lay be¬ 
fore the reader a summary of the principal passages in itshistory, 
chiefly taken from their own State Papers. But we may conve¬ 
niently begin with a few particulars in the lives of its members 
previous to their entering upon their present course; a preliminary 
the more indispensable, because those are the particulars which 
their Majesties now wish the most to be forgotten. 

One sentence describes faithfully, yet concisely, the history of 
their conduct towards Napoleon, and that legitimacy, now the 
point on which all their movements turn. To oppose him, be 
defeated by him, and become his accomplices, was the lot of 
them all in succession; and whether he bade them serve a- 
gainst each other, or join him in the plunder of some feebler 
state, he always found them willing tqolsu If it be said that 


th^ yieMe^ to superior force^ the answer i% that force does not 
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fceive their share or plunder; nor squabble with 
about precedence in servilit? to the conqueror; nor, 
against each other For leave to become allied 
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that at the conferences of Erfurth, the Emperor Alexander was 
pleased to treat the war of the Spaniards against Buonaparte as 
an insurrection,—‘ thus giving, ’ says the manifesto of the Eng¬ 
lish Government, * ‘ the sanction of his Imperial Majesty’s au~ 

* thority to an usurpation which has no parallel in the history 

* of the world. * That the title of Joseph to the Crown of 
Spain was not formally acknowledged at Erfurth, was no fault of 
Austria; for M. Metternich has expressly said in his correspon¬ 
dence with the French minister Champagny, that had Napo¬ 
leon suffered him or his master to assist at those conferences 
the recognition of King Joseph would have been secured. It 
is true, that, taking advantage of the yery resistance in Spain * 
which she would fain have been permitted to help in crushing, 
Austria soon after was at war with Napoleon. He beat her, 
however, as usual, and the famous marriage was the result.-— 
When, indeed, the fortune of that great man left him, and, 
through the exertions of their subjects, the Allies regained their 
.independence, nothing in the history of human rapacity and 
meanness ever surpassed their unprincipled adoption of the 
very worst parts of his conduct to foreign and independent na¬ 
tions. But the events are too recent to require recital, which 
so shamefully connect the name of England, as well as that of 
the Alliance, with Norway, Saxony, Genoa, and Ragusa. 

Now, these are the Sovereigns who, as soon as peace was re¬ 
stored, and the work of present spoliation .completed, thought 
fit to establish themselves as the guardians of publick tranquil¬ 
lity, and, for this purpose, to form the League, become so Ia¬ 
mbus under the name of the Holy Alliance, and of which tl le 
vile canting hypocrisy , is perhaps the most disgustful feature. 
They begin by solemnly declaring, * That the present itet 
‘has mother object than to publish, in the face of the whole 

* world, their fixed resolution, both in the administratioit of 
‘ their respective States, and in their political relations yrith 
‘ every other government^ to take for their sole guide the 
‘precepts of that holy religion, namely, the precepts of 

* tice, Christian charity, ana peace. ’ They then agree, * (xm- 
formably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, ’ to cor* ider 

' each other as brethren and fellow-countrymen; and foj rail 
f Occasions, and in all places, to lend each other ajd and arisist- 


and leadtheir subjects and armies in the same spirit of 
nity with which they are animated, ; 'tp.,'protec^^|:g^%" 
and justice* ’ i But &e ihil^ 
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* or between their subjects, shall be that of doing each other 

* reciprocal service, and of testifying, by unalterable good will* 

* the mutual affection with which they ought to be animated, to 

* consider themselves all as members of one and the same Chris* 
‘ tian nation,—-the three Allied Powers looking on themselves as 

* merely delegated by Providence to govern three branches of 
c the one family, namely Austria, Prussia, and Russia; thus con- 

* fessing that the Christian nation, of which they form a part, 

‘ has in reality no other sovereign than Him, to whom alone 

* power really belongs, because in Him alone are found all the 

* treasures of love, science, and infinite wisdom; that is to say* 

‘ God our Divine Saviour, the Word of the Most High, the 
‘ Word of Life.' They then * recommend to their people* 

‘ with the most tender solicitude, to strengthen themselves more 
‘ and more every day in the principles and exercise of the duties 
‘ which the Divine Saviour has taught mankind. ’ An article 
is subjoined, declaring their .readiness to receive all States who 
shall profess the same principles, ‘into this Holy Alliance* with 

* equal ardour and affection. ’ 

It is singular with what indifference the Government of Eng¬ 
land regarded this strange and portentous confederacy. Any 
unprejudiced person must have perceived, in its mere novelty* 
matter sufficient to excite attention; but when it plainly avowed 
a general military control or superintendence to be exercised by 
the combined powers, as the principal object of the League* he 
must have been a very confiding personage who couM be lulled 
inlo security by the high-flown phrases of mock religion, in 
%hich the real designs of the authors were wrapt up, or close 
his eyes to their project of governing all Europe by force; be¬ 
cause* while they openly proclaimed that they were to ‘ lead 
their armies' for the accomplishment of their purposes, they 
hypocritically pretended that they only meant by those armies 
‘ to protect religion;, peace and justice. ' Such candid judges* 
however, did the Holy Allies find in our ministers. Lord Gas- 
tlercagh treated any doubts of their perfect good faith and sin¬ 
cerity as wholly ridiculous; and spoke of those who were na¬ 
turally; enough reminded of Poland, not more by the persons 
oftbedrama, than by the language which they used, as ‘ going 
back tb-iosf _>«bojatiry^A for proofs against 
•' the present So^erei|^8 df Russia* Austr^ and i?ni9sia, (the pre*- • 
senr sovereign of Austria hf^ing; been himself engaged;; in tffe- 

spirit at atl shafeten by 
tbO;;:e#eni%- of 1820$ the ttongress and Mantfestoes of 
: Laybach and Troppatt. We have referred to ^ 
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more plainly the nature atid objects of their conspiracy, our fo¬ 
reign minister’s trust in their integrity had become more im¬ 
plicit, and his taunts on all who suspected them, more bitter. 
4 He was not at all disposed, * he said, 4 to shrink from the 
4 defence of the Holy Alliance, on which so many strictures 
4 had been passed. It was not surprising that honourable 
4 gentlemen on the other side should reel a little sore at an Al- 
4 Fiance which had disappointed all their lamentable forebod- 
4 ings. It was perhaps too much for human nature to behold 
4 with patience, what, so long as it should endure, must he a 
4 monument of their folly;—this Alliance, which he hoped 
4 would long continue to cement the peace of Europe, had 
4 proved, to demonstration, the absurdity of those prophecies 
4 in which they had indulged, and of the schemes of policy 
4 which they had recommended. The people of England, 
4 whose courage had nerved the arm of Government in its mi- 
4 litary exertions, would not easily Ire induced to think that the 
. 4 views on which that Alliance was formed had been departed 
4 from. ’ 

Nevertheless, with all this disposition to rely upon the Allies, 
our Government, just about that time, seems to have discover¬ 
ed something wrong,—to have caught a glimpse of the truth,— 
and to have had, for the first time, certain misgivings about 
the expediency of having a league of the greatest military 
powers for the purpose of systematically interfering in the in¬ 
ternal cojallrns of all the world. 

There was, no doubt, matter enough to make the giddiest re¬ 
flect, and the deepest sleeper awake, in die famous Circular’ 
which the Confederates issued from Troppau. They here 
openly avow that they had taken all Monarchical Governments 
tinder their protection. They state the 4 necessity under which 

* drey feel themselves of putting a check on the new cala- 
4 unities with which Europe is threatened ’ by the changes that 
had recently been effected in, Spain, Portugal, and Naples. 
They assert, as unquestionable, 4 their right to take, in com- 
4 xnon, general measures of precaution against those States 
‘ . whose reforms, engendered by rebellion, are opposed to fe- 
‘ gitimate government, ’ and add, with a marked condescen¬ 
sion to those petty principalities France and England, that 
drey 4 have communicated to the Courts of. London and Paris 

• their intention of attaining the end desired, either by me*. 

force.’ 

- - as they ’ 

to Laybach, being^ 4 restuved iret to recoj "" 

4 authority established bythe seditious, f th4*t is; 
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The language in which our answer to this document resent¬ 
ed the proscription of the fundamental principles of the British 
Constitution, and' the disclosure of a wish to rectify, by help of 
foreign troops, the popular excesses of our form of Govern¬ 
ment, was fir too feeble and tame. Nevertheless, it was suffi¬ 
ciently at variance with the spirit of entire confidence which, 
even after the answer was returned, they affected to entertain. 

* They are of opinion, that the adoption of those principles 
would inevitably sanction, and, in the hands of less beneficienl 
monarchs, might hereafter lead to a much more frequent and 
extensive interference in the internal transactions of States, 
than they are persuaded is intended by the August parties 
from whom they proceed, or can be reconcileable either with 

* the general interest, or with the efficient authority and dignity 

* of independent sovereigns. They do not regard the Alli- 

* ance as entitled, under existing treaties, to assume, in their 
6 character as Allies, any such general powers,—nor do they 

* conceive that such extraordinary powers could be assumed,. 

* in virtue of any fresh diplomatick transaction among the Al- 

* lied Courts, without their either attributing to themselves a su- 

* premacy incompatible with the rights of other States, or, if 
‘ to be acquired through the special accession of such States, 

* without introducing a federative systeki in Europe, not only 
6 unwieldy and ineffectual to its object, but leading to many 

* most serious inconveniences. * 


At the same time they fully admitted, that otkeP European 
states, and especially Austria and the Italian Powers, might 
feel themselves differently circumstanced; arid they professed, 
that it was not their purpose to prejudge the question as it 
might affect them, or to interfere with me course which such 
States might think fit to adopt with .a view to their own security, 
provided only that they were ready to give every reasonable 
assurance that their views were not directed to purposes of ag* 
grandisement, subversive of the territorial system of Europe, 
as established by the late treaties. In other words, with some¬ 
thing like a general protest, carefully entered on the eve of 
^semhK the purity of 
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assurance' that Its motives were innocent and honourable. 
Ludicrous as this confiding spirit now appears, we question if 
it has not been surpassed within the last twelve months. 

The invasion of Naples, and its entire subjugation by Aus¬ 
tria, acting as the instrument of the Alliance, and under their 
protection, followed within a few weeks after these proceedings 
at Troppau, and this acquiescence in England. All Italy 
might now bo said to have come under the Austrian yoke; 
and one more galling to the vanquished, both from deeply- 
rooted national antipathy, and from the extreme rigour and 
even cruelty with which the conquerors have demeaned them¬ 
selves, is not described in the history of revolutions among the 
civilized states of modern times. While the people in general 
are oppressed by severe exactions, insulted by a barbarous sol¬ 
diery, and deprived even of the benefits of a good police, 
which Austrian domination used formerly to bring with it as 
some sort of compensation for its burthens, the more refined 
classes, the nobles, the lawyers, the men of letters, are exposed 
to a persecution that, knows no bounds, for supposed political 
offences. Imprisonment for two or three years, without any 
accusation; solitary confinement, without even a book to read; 
the hardest fare; damp dungeons; constant illness resulting 
from all these sufferings;—such has been the torture inflicted 
upon those unfortunate persons, to extract a confession when 
there was nothing to disclose; and when it was ascertained, or 
supposed to be ascertained, that the victims had belonged to 
any secret society, sentence of perpetual imprisonment, or of 
death commuted for imprisonment,—or* in cases where mercy 
was intended to prevail, imprisonment and hard labour in a 
Hungarian fortress for seven, tensor fifteen years, has been the 
result. The proceedings of this* most hateful usurpation at 
'Milan, the head-quarters of Austrian tyranny, are little known; 
but we shall present to the reader an extract from a work pub¬ 
lished in Spain by one of the refugees, who there sought shel¬ 
ter, and has since, as we are informed, found an asylum in this 
country. His account is confpied to the persecutions suffered 
by the Liberal party in the dutchy of Modena, garrisoned 
by Austrian troops, and ruled by a kinsman of the Emperor, 
under the protection, and according to the purest principles, of 

tla&HpJy Aliiarice. . • . . l 

‘ No disturbcinfce of any kind tqok place m the States of the Duke 
of Modena and Iteggio, at die date of the Revolution™ piedmont 
of the motith of March 1821, which terminated on the 
“Vo# 6th of April following. At the twb extremities of Italy, Naplea 
" Piedmoht, the government* were employed, under the protection 
xxxix. no/T6. ■ \ Hh ■ 
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of the Austrian troops, in punishing the authors of the revolution, 
and crushing the Liberal party. The rest of the Peninsula, whatever 
might have been its disposition to second the Neapolitans and Pied¬ 
montese in the event of success, was in a state of repose, and tran¬ 
quil resignation to its fate, which afforded no reasonable ground of 
apprehension to the Austrian Governments. But they consulted ra¬ 
ther their aversion to the Italian name, than the dictates of an en¬ 
lightened policy. The Grand Duke of Tuscany courageously refus¬ 
ed to take part in the system of persecution. The Duchess of Parma 
resisted for some time, but yielded at last. The Duke of Modena 
had already given proof of his sentiments. His counsels had di¬ 
rected the violent measures of the King of Sardinia, who happened, 
unfortunately for the Piedmontese, to be at Modena at the period of 
the revolution, and remained there for some time after. It was to 
be expected, therefore, that the hand of the Duke would fall heavily 
on the 450,000 Italians, who were delivered over without defence to 
his unlimited power. 

* The first arrest took place in his States in the beginning of 1822. 
The Director of Police, named Giulio Besini, was intrusted wi[h the 
first examination of the persons arrested; and he acquitted himself 
of his commission with as much knavery as cruelty. His general 
mode of procedure was this:—The prisoner was at first well treated ; 
at the end of some days he was brought up for examination. Besini 
employed menaces, address and promises, by turns, to obtain the de¬ 
claration which he wished. If the prisoner had nothing to tell—or 
courage enough to be silent, his indiscretions immediately became 
crimes. He was thrown into a dark and unhealthy dungeon, where 
he was condemned to remain, or satisfy his inquisitor by confession. 

1 Besini, in addition to this plan, employed other means applicable 
to the particular situation of the pfj#&ners. 

* The wife of Francesco Caronzi begged him Wo interest himself 
in the fate of her husband. Besini received her with kindness, en¬ 
couraged her, and endeavoured to calm her anxiety. He assured 
her there was nothing dangerous in the matter,—that the Duke had 
no wish to punish, but only to know every thing,—“ Sincerity and 
confidence may still repair all. Advise your husband then to em¬ 
brace immediately the means of being restored to his family. ” The 
wife of Caronzi was persuaded: She induced her husband to ac¬ 
quaint Besini with bis imprudent connexion, and to deliver to him 
the laws of a secret society of which he was a member. Caronzi 
was condemned to the galleys for 20 years; but the Duke has since 
reduced the punishment to 15. 

* The same artifices were practised towards the wife of Dr Farrioli; 
but the Doctor, of a stronger mind than Caronzi, forbade his wife to 
visit him in prison, that he might escape the risk of yield ug to im¬ 
portunate solicitation. 

‘ Manzotti, Secretary of St Ilario, having long resisted the menaces 
aad artifices of Besini, was chained by the neck to the wall of his prison t 
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in such a may as io oblige him to remain erect. He was left for several 
days in this situation, till his reason began to wander. Being brought 
before Besini, he spoke as he wished; told all that he knew, or did 
not know. He lost his senses entirely; and the unfortunate being 
was frequently heard in his delirium uttering cries of grief, and re¬ 
proaching himself with having sacrificed the lives of the innocent to 
save his own. 

Antonio Nizzoli of Brescello, was confined for 40 days, and chain¬ 
ed in such a way that he could not sit dawn, or move but with his 
arms extended. In this situation, he was seized with strong fever. 
His prison was opened at midnight, and he was brought before Bes¬ 
ini. “ Villain, ” said the director, “ confess your crimes.” “ I know 
nothing, ” replied the prisoner, “ I know not what I say or what I 
do ;—I know only that I am innocent, but in the state in which I am, 
I might confess that I am guilty. ” “ You are a monster—sign this 

paper. ” “ What is it ? ” “ You have nothing to do with that, you 

have only to sign ; or look round you.” Nizzoli saw the execution¬ 
ers approaching with whips in their hands. His courage and his 
senses failed him, and he signed the paper. 

‘ I have cited only the most striking facts; but each prisoner may 
he said to have been the object of a particular moral or corporeal 
torture, and frequently of both at once. Some received an allow¬ 
ance of food unequal to their wants. The use of snuff was denied 
to another. A third was reduced to subsist almost entirely on cof¬ 
fee, till his mental faculties were weakened. 

‘ Besini was honoured with the particular friendship and confidence 
of the Duke of Modena. But the Prince had the misfortune soon 
to lose this man, who entered so warmly into his views. Besini was 
assassinated in Modena by an unknown hand, in the night of the 
14th May 1822, and died of his wound on the 15th, or the day 
after. 

* After his death, the Duke summoned to Modena a strong garri¬ 
son of Austrian troops, and, by his decree of 19th June 1822, ap¬ 
pointed a special tribunal for the trial of political offences. The tri¬ 
bunal, surrounded by Austrian soldiers, held its sittings in the castle 
of Rubiera, between Reggio and Modena. The judge employed in 
the commission was a man of honour. His name was Vedriani. 
He wished that the accused should be informed, before their judicial 
examination on their preceding depositions to Besini, that they were 
to expect no favour or impunity from their judges, and that Besini 
had never been authorized to make any such promise, The other 
judges opposed the proposition of Vedriani. They entered into the 
views of the Prince, who had appointed them, not to judge, but to 
condemn. Vedriani demanded his dismissal, which was easily ob¬ 
tained. : .. 

* The trial, the defence, and the whole proceedings, took place with 
chut doors. The accused were not allowed to chuse their advo¬ 
cates. They were assigned to them by the judges themselves j 

H h 2 
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but it is but justice to say, that they performed their duty with 
firmness. 

‘ The sentence was given 11th September 1822, and transmitted to 
the Duke. 

47 persons were condemned. 

To death - - * 9] 

To the Gallies for life - IT j 

-20 years - 6 ( 1 

- rs — if* 

-10 — - lj 

— Imprisonment from one to ten years * 30 

‘ The Duke, by his decree of 11th October 1822, granted some 
mitigation of the punishments; and the final result was as follows. 

To Death 8 

The Gallies for life 
--20 years 

-15 — 47. 

-12 — 

-10 — 

Imprisonment from one to ten years 31 

‘ Only one capital execution, however, took place, that of the 
priest Giuscppi Andreoli. 

* It is perilaps not unimportant to observe, that the 47 persons 
condemned belong, with the exception of one individual, to the ele¬ 
vated or educated classes of society. In their number were a priest 
and a nobleman, both condemned to capital punishment. Men of 
property, lawyers and physicians, with some officers of the old army 
of Italy, made up the rest. Fifteen were fathers of families.' * 

Let us resume our account of the proceedings of this conspi¬ 
racy, which, having unhappily been permitted to carry the 
first branch of its scheme against free States into effect by the 
conquest of Naples, soon turned towards the Peninsula in or¬ 
der to accomplish the remaining object of the Troppau decree. 
Austria had been ordered upon the former service, and France 
was now sent upon the latter. 

Any thing ,more shameless than the pretences under which 
the Allies attacked Spain, was never exhibited to the indigna¬ 
tion of manki^i. Russia, in 1812, had made a solemn treaty 

—...... -—*—r———r————---— : — - 

* The work from which the above account is abstracted, is enti¬ 
tled * Dei proecssi e delle sentence contra gl’imputnti di Lesa-Maestti 
edi aderenza alle sette proscritte negti stati di Modena, Notizie 
scritte da Antonio Panizzi, e pubblicatc da,***. Madrid ; Torres. 
1823.* We are informed that only one copy of the work jiat found 
its way to England. 
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with the Cortes, recognised it ‘ as the legitimate government * 
of the country, and expressly acknowledged ‘ the constitution 
decreed and sanctioned by it. * In not one tittle did that con¬ 
stitution differ from the system, to destroy which the hue war 

has been carried on. It had been overthrown bv Ferdinand, 

*> * 

and was afterwards restored without the most minute varia¬ 
tion. Yet against this constitution it is that all the manifes¬ 
toes of the Allies are directed, as a system of anarchy dange¬ 
rous to its neighbours, and of oppression injurious to its sove¬ 
reign. But the whole, or nearly the whole complaints of the 
Confederates, are directed to the internal affairs of Spain; 
and every one arrangement cf its government, and each act of 
its administration, is made the subject of cavil, the ground 
of formal remonstrance, and the justification of hostile me¬ 
nace. 

It may be worth while to record a few samples of the topics 
urged by the Allies upon this memorable occasion. 

‘ Anarchy ’ says the Russian Note, ‘ appeared in the train of re¬ 
volution ; disorder in the train of anarchy. Long years of tranquil 
possession soon ceased to be a sufficient title to property ; the most 
sacred rights were soon disputed; ruinous loans, and contribution* 
unceasingly renewed, soon attacked belli public wealth and the for¬ 
tunes of private individuals. As was the case at that epoch, the bare 
recollection of which makes Europe shudder, religion was despoiled 
of her patrimony ; the throne, of popular respeet; the royal dignity 
was outraged ; and authority was transferred to assemblies where the 
blind passions of the multitude seized upon the reins of Government. 
Lastly, and to complete the parallel with those days of calamity so 
unhappily re-produced in Spain, on the 7th of July, blood was seen 
to flow in the palace of the King, and a civil war raged throughout 
the Peninsula. 

‘ During nearly three years, the Allied Powers continued to flatter 
themselves that the Spanish character, that character so constant and 
so generous when the safety of the country was in question, and 
lately so heroic when it struggled against a power produced by revo¬ 
lution, would show itself at last, even in the men who had the mis¬ 
fortune to betray the noble recollections which Spain might proudly 
recal to every nation in Europe: They flattered themselves that the 
Government of his Catholic Majesty, undeceived by the first lessons 
of a fatal experience, would adopt measures, if not to stop, by one 
common effort, the nuraerous calamities which were bursting upon 
them from all sides, at least to lay the foundations of a remedial sys¬ 
tem, and to secure, gradually, to the throne its legitimate rights, and 
its necessary prerogatives: also, to give to subjects adequate protecr 
tion, and to property indispensable guarantees. But those hopes 
have been utterly falsified. The lapse of time has only brought with 
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it fresh injustice ; violence has been increased ; the number of victims 
has frightfully augmented; and Spain has already seen more than 
one warrior, and more than one faithful citizen, hurried to the scaf¬ 
fold. 

‘ It is thus that the revolution of the 9th March went on, day by 
day, hastening the ruin of the Spanish Monarchy, when two particu¬ 
lar events occurred, which excited the most serious attention of 
Foreign Governments. 

* In this state of things, the Emperor, our august master, has de¬ 
termined to take a step which cannot leave to the Spanish nation any 
doubt as to his true intentions, nor as to the sincerity of the wishes 
he entertains in her behalf. 

* It is to be feared that the dangers arising from vicinity, which 
are always imminent, those which menace the Royal Family, and the 
just complaints of a neighbouring State, will terminate in creating, 
between him and Spain, the most grave embarrassments. „ 

‘ It is this painful extremity which his Majesty would avoid if pos¬ 
sible ; but, as long as the King is not in a condition to express freely 
his will; as long as a deplorable order off things facilitates the efforts 
of the artists of revolutions, who are united by one common bond 
with those of the other countries of Europe to trouble its repose, is it 
in the power of the Emperor, is it in the power of any Monarch, to 
ameliorate the relations of the Spanish Government with Foreign 
Powers ? 

* On the other hand, how easy would it be to obtain this essential 
end, if the King recovered, with Iiis perfect liberty, the means of 
putting an end to civil war, of preventing a foreign war, and of sur¬ 
rounding himself with the most enlightened and the most faithful of 
his subjects, in order to give to Spain those institutions which her 
wants and her legitimate wishes require.’ 

The conclusion of the Note contains a plain threat of hos¬ 
tile operations, in case the Constitution shall not be moulded 
to suit the taste of the Russian. 

* In directing you, M.le Compte, to communicate to the Ministers 
of his Most Catholic Majesty the sentiments developed in this de¬ 
spatch, his Majesty is willing to believe that neither his intentions 
nor those of his Allies will be misinterpreted. In vain will malevo¬ 
lence endeavour to represent them in the light of foreign interference, 
which seeks to dictate laws to Spain. . 1 , 

* To express the desire of seeing a protracted misery terminate; 
to snatch from the same yoke il unhappy Monarch, and one of the 
first among European nations; to stop the effusion of blood, and to 
facilitate the re-establishment of an order of things at once wise and 
national, is certainly not attacking the independence of a country, 
not establishing a right of intervention against which any power 
whatever would have reason to protest. If his Imperial Majesty had 
other views* it would rest with him and his allies to let the Spanish 
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revolution complete its work. Very soon, every germ of prosperity, 
of wealth, and of power, would be destroyed in the Peninsula; and if 
the Spanish nation can suppose these hostile designs to be entertain¬ 
ed, they should look for the proof of their existence in the indiffer¬ 
ence and the inaction of the Allies. 

4 The reply that will be made to the present Declaration must de¬ 
cide questions of the very highest importance. Your instructions, 
from this day, will point out the determination that you are to make, 
if the dispositions of the public authority at Madrid reject the means 
which are offered for securing to Spain a future tranquillity and an 
imperishable glory. * 

The Austrian Government, after a similar invective against 
the conduct of domestic affairs in Spain,, requires, as the con¬ 
dition upon which that country can be regarded with confi¬ 
dence and friendship by the Allies, that the King should have 
a larger share of influence allowed him in the constitution— 
for this alone can be the meaning of 4 setting him free, not only 
4 as regards the personal liberty which every individual may 
* claim under the reign of the laws, but that liberty which a 
4 Sovereign ought to enjoy, in order to discharge his high vo¬ 
cation. ’ 

The Prussian is filled with horror, it seems, at a revolution 
effected by military power, and complains that the government, 
powerless and paralysed, had no longer the means of either 
doing good or preventing evil—that, without the slightest he¬ 
sitation, the most venerable and sacred rights were abolished; 
lawful property was violated; and the Church was stripped 
of its dignity, its prerogatives, and its possessions—that oh 
all sides discontents burst forth, and whole provinces became 
the prey of civil war—that, in the midst of this dreadful agi¬ 
tation, the Sovereign of the country was seen reduced to an 
absolutely powerless state, deprived of all liberty of action and 
of will, a prisoner in his capital, separated from all his faith¬ 
ful servants, who still remained attached to him, loaded with 
insults and contumely, and exposed from day to day to at¬ 
tempts which, if the faction did nqt provoke them, at least 
they had retained no means of preventing.' The Note then 
comes to the grand charge of all—that 4 doctrines subversive 
4 of social order are openly prayhed and protected; insults 
4 directed against the fox!in^id']|^iereigna' ! bf ; Europe (viz. the 
4 Holy Allies), fill, with impunky/ffie public journals. ' 

The French Government, Inrbughbut the whole of these 
transactions, performed the most false and deceitful pert. Un¬ 
der pretence of preventing tbe contagion of a fever prev^ept, 
or said to be prevalent* in Spain, frdin crossing a 
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strong cordon was drawn; that is to say, a considerable army 
was stationed on the boundary, and a large army assembled in 
the Southern provinces of France. Constant assurances of a 
pacific disposition were given to the English ministers, while 
that force was preparing to march, and bands of emissaries were 
poured into Spain, supplied with the means of exciting discontent, 
and even insurrection, against the Constitutional Government, 
by money pnd intrigues. The Army of theFaith was increased, 
and almost subsisted by such aid; the preparations to give it still 
more eflectual assistance were not for an instant relaxed; and 
all the while the language of peace and confidence in this coun¬ 
try was familiar to the French ministers in every communication. 
Thus, in December ( 1822 ), M. dc Villelc, beside expressing 
repeatedly * his own earnest desire for the preservation of 

* peace, ’ intimated * his wish to receive the advice of the Bri- 

* ti.sh Government in Ids endeavours to preserve it. * (Papers 
presented to Parliament ., April 1823, p. 8.) Sir W. A’Court, 
on the 24th of the same month, states, that ‘ there is certainly 

* nothing in the despatches from Paris, nor in the conversa- 

* tions or conduct of General Bogarde’ (the French ambassa¬ 
dor at Madrid), 4 to make this Government despair of avoiding 
‘ a war even without our mediation. ’ {Ibid. p. 28.) On the 
26th, the Spanish Minister saw 4 reason to believe that France 

* was by no means in those decidedly hostile intentions which 

* there had once been reason to apprehend. * {lb. p, 33.) On 
the 7th of January, we find a still more positive assurance of 
peaceable intentions had been conveyed to the Spanish Minis* 
ter; for Sir W. A*Court writes, that the French Ambassador 

* had the start of his colleagues' (the ministers of the three 
powers), 1 having received his letters two or three days earlier 

than they received theirs, and that he made use of this time 
to give that favourable impression of die intentions of his 
Government, to which his attention appears to have been 
directed by his instructions; and he had already prepared the 
Spao^h Government thoroughly to understand the position 
in which France had placed nerscl^ long before anv intima¬ 
tion could be given by the representatives of the other Con* 
tinentgl powerg bf the intsations of tjjieir respective Courts. * 

sit cotnparativelyat 
of the neutrality ; of 

England, could not be expecfcdto pay any very great attei# 
tion to -vague suggestions of three distant powers, couched 
4 in language very far from conciliatory. ’ {Ibid. p. 34.) Here, 
thehj we sec'l^oof, that, at the very moment when the Holy 
j(Uhfswatofe war incase Spain refused to abandon 
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her free constitution, and reestablish despotism, France, through 
whose ministrations this menaced vengeance was to be executed, 
and whose preparations were already almost completed to carry 
the sentence into effect, contrived to persuade the victim that 
she was determined to be neutral, if not friendly, in the strug¬ 
gle ; and that any denunciations of the Northern potentates 
were too vague and too remote to deserve serious attention, or 
be made a reason for defensive measures. Indeed, the inten¬ 
tions of France and of England are spoken of in the same lan¬ 
guage; and Spain seems to have had nearly as much dread of 
the one power ns of the other, and to have been almost equally 
relieved by ascertaining the ‘ strict neutrality ’ of both. 

But the mask was not cast off till a far later period than this. 
On the 23d of January, qnly five days before the French King’s 
speech announcing war, M. Chateaubriand (in a long and most 
laboured despatch, marked by a self-complacency and vanity of 
authorship unprecedented in the compositions of men of busi¬ 
ness), declares, that ‘ France, like the British Government, 

‘ sincerely desires peace. * (Papers, p. 22.) And, on the same 
day, in a conference at Paris, he persuaded our ambassador 
that * they would be glad to avail themselves of the publication 

* of an amnesty, accompanied by any change, however trifling, 

* if brought about by the authority of the King of Spain, which 
‘ might enable them to avoid a declaration of war. * (76. p. 41.) 
Nay, the French King’s speech itself, which, to every reader in 
France, taken in the ordinary sense of the words, conveyed a 
distinct intimation of war beginning, if not actually commenced; 
which announced 4 an order recalling the ambassador, * and 
promulgated the intelligence, that ‘ one hundred thousand 

* Frenchmen, commanded by a Prince of the family, were 
4 ready to march,* for the purpose of 4 preserving the throne 

* of Spain to a Bourbon, saving that fine kingdom from ruin, 
4 and reconciling it with Europe, * was represented to our mi¬ 
nister as an ambiguous and conditional declaration; and he in¬ 
forms his Government, on the 3(nh of January, that, * notwith¬ 
standing the strong evidence of preparation for hostilities, he 
receives assurances, both from M. de Vilfele and M. do 
Chateaubriand, that they do not participate iin iiis uneasiness 
upon the subject of those preparations, because they yet con¬ 
tinue to entertain hopes that war will not take place.’- t- 

{ibid. p. 44.) ■ " " 

. During all this correspondence, it is to be observed^ that the 
English Government had never very distinctly deela^l^Its fR^ 
tent ions. •. The cunning Frenchmen were way 

they were ascertaining, by degrees, how 
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posed to go in acquiescence, not to say submission, and bow far 
they might venture to proceed, in their aggressions upon every 
principle of publick right and national independence; they were 
trying what portion remained in us of the old spirit which used 
to direct our councils in better times, and what resources we 
had left to maintain those principles, or, which was the same 
thing, what confidence remained to us in those resources. 
There was nothing in the general tone of our communications 
to alarm them with the prospect of a very warlike spirit on this 
side of the Channel; and the result of all the-experiments made 
upon our temper, in all probability was a pretty firm belief in 
our neutrality; proportioned to which, was the tone of in¬ 
creased hostility in the French King’s speech to the Chambers. 
But still there was no certainty; the fatal words ‘ strict neutra¬ 
lity ’ had not been pronounced, unless in confidential commu¬ 
nications to Sir W. A’Gourt, and, through him, to the Spanish 
minister; the country might differ, too, with the ministers, and 
Parliament was about to assemble. 4 The semblance of peace 
was therefore maintained, in case the sense of the people and 
their representatives might compel the Government to assume 
& more becoming attitude, and render the invasion of Spain 
impracticable. The opening of the Session displayed an al¬ 
most universal anxiety for the success of Spain, and the utter 
discomfiture of the Holy Alliance, and, above all, of France, 
their accomplice and instrument. This suspended the hostile 
movements; led to new pretences that peace was desired by her 
as well as by England ; and made her actually recede consider¬ 
ably from her extravagant demands. She waited until she 
could discover with certainty whether or not the spirit of the 
English nation had extended its rulers, and, having gradually 
learnt that she had nothing to fear, at length all anxiety was 
removed by the Prime Minister declaring, in his place in Par¬ 
liament, that a ‘ strict neutrality ’ was to be preserved;, where¬ 
upon, namely, thirteen days after this grateful sound was utter¬ 
ed, the army of despotism crossed the Bidassoa. It will only 
be credited by those who have read the Documents, that after 
all tlieir intercourse with the French Government, our minis¬ 
ters, at the very moment when they were proclaiming the re¬ 
sult of the negotiations*, ld the proofs of their having been 
TO voluntarily proclaimed to the country 

their belief in the sincerity of ( the repeated disavowal by His 
‘ Most Christian Mnjesty’s Government, of all views of ambi- 
■* tion Ond aggrandizenient,’ which * forbade the suspicion of 
| any If if design on the part of France. * 

which have followed from our deter- 
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mination, that France and the rest of the Holy Allies should, 
do exactly as they pleased with Spain, and indeed with every 
part of Europe, Great Britain and Ireland only excepted, are 
too fresh in the recollection of all. France has been suffered 
to overrun the Peninsula, contrary to the hope of every free 
man in Europe, and to the most anxious wishes of the wise and 
the good in this country, however various their sentiments on 
other matters. This detestable project of military persecution 
for political opinions, of preventing by main force all improve¬ 
ment in the condition of mankind, and perpetuating slavery 
and ignorance, and every form of pernicious and antiquated 
abuse; of establishing arbitrary power at the point of the bay¬ 
onet, and violently hewing down all free institutions, in order 
to secure the tranquillity of armed tyrants, under the hollow 
pretext of maintaining the peace of the world,—has for the 
present succeeded. The conquest of Spain by France, to pre¬ 
vent which so many wars had been waged in former times, has 
been permitted by us without any thing like a remonstrance, 
-—with hardly a protest against the enormous wrong. Whether 
we had so crippled ourselves with the past war, and were so 
overloaded with debt that nothing short of invasion could rouse 
us to act our wonted part; or were indifferent to any conquests 
which the despotism of old masters might make, and only dread¬ 
ed the progress of new families, and the extension of free states; 
or regarded ourselves as shut out from the Continent; or re¬ 
lished the Dutch policy of trading with all parties rather than 
side with any; we were resolved, happen what might, to act 
the part of Islanders and traffickers; and as long as it was only 
the subjugation of all Europe that was involved in the question, 
to keep aloof from it entirely. 

Our Ministers appear, from their declarations in Parliament, 
and their repeated assertions in the papers published by autho¬ 
rity, to have expected that the invasion of Spain would be un¬ 
successful; and one of them avowed his apprehensions for the 
safety of France if she undertook so desperate an enterprise. 
They, as well as the friends of liberty,’ have been signally dis¬ 
appointed, for the present; but the conquest has been one with 
which France has little reason to he satisfied—as she certainly 
has none to be proud of it. The hatred of her yoke can only 
be equalled by the determination to destroy the government she 
has established against'the wishes of the people* If Ml armte^ 
are withdrawn, there is an end of the despotrsm of Ferdinand; 
arid if IhteJjT remain, they half occupy, and half 
small districts of a large country, all the rest of which is di¬ 
vided between rebellion and anarchy. The best hope for this 
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country, as far as regards the danger of French aggrandize¬ 
ment, must be deri ved from the chance of the Spaniards re¬ 
volting, or their conquerors at length withdrawing from an irk¬ 
some and costly possession. Assuredly, in the event of a war 
with France, England would have time to repent of her ‘ strict 
and undeviating neutrality, * if the ports of the Peninsula should ■ 
be in the adversary’s peaceable occupation. 

We return to the Holy Allies.—And it may not prove an un- 
instructivc lesson to other nations, still placed beyond the sphere 
of their control, if we exhibit to them the picture of that sin¬ 
gular personage whom they have been pleased to take for the 
object of their tender solicitude, and to hold up as the sample 
of legitimate monarchy. It is the portrait of a perfectly accorn- 

} dished tyrant, by nature admirably fitted for the office, but 
lis aptitudes expanded, and bis education finished, by having 
been trampled upon as a slave, and maltreated as a victim 1 , be¬ 
fore he was suffered to rule as a despot, and like a monster to 
torment. The following sketch is drawn by the hand of one 
who, throughout the whole of his work, shows no disposition 
whatever to exaggerate the vices of the original. 

* He is subject to no ruling passion. He detests the chase, and 
his only pleasure is in making his horse observe his paces. His de¬ 
meanour towards those who are intimate with him, goes beyond the 
bounds of familiarity ; and even during the private audiences which 
he gives to those who are recommended by his favourites, he forgets 
all etiquette, reclines on a sofa, and smokes and enters into conversa¬ 
tion with strangers. He possesses a very strong memory, and is so 
deep a dissembler, that he often eludes the observation of those who 
know him most intimately. 

* The events of Ferdinand’s life have contributed to increase the 
defects of liis character, and to induce him to follow, without any 
reserve, his favourite inclinations. He has been always cast down 
through his own fault; he lias himself always created the germ of 
thole evils which have come upon him ; but he has always found a 
foreign hand to rescue him from every misfortune. 

* * His hatred of enlightened ideas, and the fear which he entertains 
Of well-informed men, are features in his character which have exer¬ 
cised, and will continue to exercise, great influence upon the destinies 
, Spfan* She, unhappily, gives herself up. to the most profound 
ighorahee^^whiie all the other Communities of Europe nobly emulate 
e|ch other fa improving th useful sciences. Ferdinand abhors those 
sciences :t» dangerous enemies; andf although public opinjop does 
■*jsOt\se|i|pfa'doWb aa i, devotee, nori&vew supposes himto b^facerc-. 
!y feligioij^ he will always continue to favour.fanaticism as die best 
auxiliary o»y^pIute pciwer, which js the idol of his soul, and the moit 
irresistibleJjrSi inclinations. ’ p. 265. 
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* He embittered the final moments of his mother, by expressing 
to her, through the medium of his ambassador Vargas, an eager de¬ 
sire to get possession of her diamonds, which were both numerous 
and magnificent. Vargas executed his commission with the indeli¬ 
cacy of a man who is anxious only to please authority, and has no 
respect for the unfortunate. The Queen objected to give them up ; 
and declared, in presence of Cardinal Gonsalvi, and other illustrious 
personages of the Court of Rome, that the diamonds should not go 
out of her possession until death; and that she would much sooner 
throw them into the Tiber, then give them to her son. She did keep 
them until she breathed her last; but her body was yet warm when 
Vargas took possession of the desired treasure, carrying his zeal in 
Ferdinand's service to such an extent, as even to remove from the 
fingers of the corpse a gold ring of paltry value, which Maria Louisa 
had signified a wish to take with her to the tomb. 

* The execution of the will of the royal parents showed how in¬ 
flexible Ferdinand can be when he wishes. They fixed considerable 
pensions for several persons who had been in their service during 
their exile. These pensions were all sanctioned by Ferdinand, with 

• the exception of those which were bequeathed in favour of indivi¬ 
duals who had shown any attachment to Godoy. 

* This want of sensibility is one of the most characteristic traits of 
the present King of Spain. His self-love and pride may be deeply 
affected, but bis heart is never touched. He was affectionately at¬ 
tached to his second wife, Maria Isabel of Braganza; but be was 
playing at ninepins when her funeral left the palace, and the follow¬ 
ing day there was not the least sign of grief in liis countenance. The 
uncommon fickleness of his imagination prevents any one sentiment 
from overruling him, or making any serious impression on his mind. 
In adversity he was never dejected: when misfortunes of a formid¬ 
able nature occurred to him, he still knew how to take advantage 
of all the alleviating circumstances which they produced. It would 
seem as if he counted with certainty bn the combinations of the future, 
which have so often extricated him from the most imminent dan¬ 
gers.* p. 263* 

‘ When the Queen Maria Isabel came to Spain, site soon shared in 
the feeling of attachment which her consort professed for Montene¬ 
gro. This gave rise to a scene which made much noise in the palace. 
One day the Queen was sewing the cross of Charles III. to the rib¬ 
band of that order, for the use of her husband. She desired Mon¬ 
tenegro tb assist her by holding one of the ends of the ribband, and, 
in doing so, he bent his knee, intending thus to perform the of¬ 
fice in the most respectful manner. The King entered qnperceived 
by a side door, and, without seeing what Montenegro was doing, he 
bbs^tejfmly that he was pn one knee, and rather tbo hear the 
Qj^^ffl^ctudtcd by an instatitaneous impulse of jealousyy and with* 
Odt see what was the real state of the case, lie ruslied to¬ 

wards tho favourite and struck him a violent blow, which laid him 
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prostrate on the floor. The Queen cried out—the servants hastened 
to her assistance—and Montenegro got up in a confused manner, and, 
without uttering a word, he withdrew to his own residence. The 
King, however, was soon undeceived; he ordered him tp.be sent for, 
made him a magnificent present, and restored him to all his former 
favour. * p. 255. 

* He was likewise accustomed to have different amusements in his 

apartment; such as concerts, slight-of-hand and phantasmagoria ; at 
which only a limited number of the courtiers attended. Ferdinand 
did not find much pleasure in the demeanour of those persons; but 
he derived great enjoyment from that of the inferior servants, whom 
lie treated with the greatest familiarity, and to whom he allowed 
the most extraordinary liberties. Amongst them was one Chamorro, 
celebrated as a sort of stupid and vulgar buffoon, who, by his fool¬ 
eries, afforded infinite diversion to Ferdinand, and obtained a suf¬ 
ficient degree of influence with him to dispose of the first offices 
in the kingdom. t 

* It is incredible what a number of important affairs have been 
managed in Spain by such obscure means as these. The King list¬ 
ened with delight to all the tales and anecdotes which the servants 
related to him concerning the most important personages. Frequent¬ 
ly have his servants, who were interested in the issue of any affair, 
preoccupied his mind in such a manner, that when the ministers came 
to transact business, he informed them of the resolution which he had 
taken, and which was often the very reverse of what they contem¬ 
plated. Woe to the minister who, in such circumstances, showed 
the least obstinacy in opposing the suggestions of those secret in¬ 
struments ! 

* It happened more than once, that these persons introduced into 
the King’s private cabinet some obscure though bold adventurer, 
who, by giving it to be understood, that he was informed of the plans 
of the Liberals, and by exaggerating the risks to which the person 
of the King was exposed if those designs should be carried into ef¬ 
fect, succeeded in obtaining his confidence, together with an import¬ 
ant employment. The public was naturally astonished at witnessing 
such sudden promotions, as it knew nothing of the secret means by 
which they were acquired. * * p. 251. 

It must certainly be admitted, that the Holy Allies have been 
happy in the choice of a sample whereby all men may know 
that legitimacy means a title to absolute power, wholly inde¬ 
pendent of personal merit. 

It is natural to inquire whether the Allies will stop short, of 
larry fitir%er their system of extirpating free goymjpa^'t|i. u wJ^exn«' 

* oif '^erdiciand VII. by Don • * * *. adrii|tp4|^the 

Spanish Tribunals. Translated from the original Sp&nhhMSS. by 
M, J. Quin. ; ■ ' - . v 
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ever they are to be found ? That on the Continent of Europe 
they are determined to leave nothing like a popular constitu¬ 
tion, is manifest; and if we in England are, as yet, unannoycd 
by their menaces, it is only because we are placed beyond the 
reach of their power. The principal objects of their hatred, 
because of their dread, are popular assemblies and a free press. 
Wherever their influence extends, they have, especially, aimed 
at destroying the latter. In Switzerland, it has been put down 
by their direct interference; and in Germany, where their in¬ 
fluence was more immediate, instead of exerting it in a legal 
way through the diet, they threatened particular courts with the 
recalof their ambassadors, and thus frightened them into a com¬ 
pliance with their tyrannical demands. Refugees seeking shel¬ 
ter from persecution, they will not suffer to remain in any coun¬ 
try living under the fear of their hostility. Switzerland herself 
so long renowned as the asylum of free men exiled for their 
civil or religious opinions, has been compelled to drive from her 
territory numberless individuals of rank, or learning, or talents, 
‘which had given umbrage to despotism in their own countries, 
and occasioned their expulsion, or made them seek safety in 
flight. 

The same spirit of persecution, the same love of intermed¬ 
dling, and the same dread of free principles, we may rely upon 
it, would be carried by them into the affairs of the New World, 
if they could there obtain footing. That they had it in con¬ 
templation to attempt reducing the Spanish Colonies to submis¬ 
sion, we find admitted in their own State papers. A year ago 
they distinctly held out this aid as a boon to Ferdinand. Nor is it 
easy to perceive by what arguments England, after suffering 
them to overrun Old Spain, under pretence of restoring their fa¬ 
vourite to his European dominions, could object to their assisting 
him in recovering his American possessions. Assuredly, they have 
the very same right in both cases; nor is there a doubt that the 
safety of this country is far more nearly interested in prevent¬ 
ing the mother country from being conquered, than in maintain¬ 
ing the separation of her colonies. Happily, however, for us 
ana for the interests of mankind, the Government of the United 
States has interposed to settle this question; and has earned the 
lasting admiration and gratitude of all freemen, by setting 
bounds to the progress of despotism, and affording liberty effec¬ 
tual protection in all the vast and fertile regions of the Western 
Worlds That England should only follow, where her honour 
as well as her truest interests required her to take the lead* may 
be somewhat humiliating to our national pride. That she should 
follow only when her mercantile sensibilities were roused* is a con* 
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sideration yet more painful. It certainly cannot be said to hare 
been wholly unforeseen. Six or seven years ago, we made the 
following remark upon tlic results of our own foreign policy, 
which every day since that period has only served to confirm. 

* It is alarming to reflect upon the necessary inactivity to which 

* we must now be doomed, should the peace of the Continent 

* be broken. An invasion, indeed, or any other imminent dan- 

* ger to our own security, would be strenuously and successfully 

* repelled. But where is the man who can expect the people of 

* England to engage again in wars to prevent the growth of re- 

* moter mischiefs?’— 1 A less lavish use of the splendid re- 

* sources which England once possessed, would have preserved 

* her power entire, without any injury to her honour ; and it is 
♦melancholy to reflect, that they who have squandered away 

* her resources, have also been the first to sully her fame. * 


Art. X. An Elementary Introduction to the Knowledge of Mi¬ 
neralogy ; comprising some Account of the Characters and Ele¬ 
ments of Minerals ; Ex-pkmations oj'ihc Terms in common use ; 
Descriptions of Minerals , with Accounts of the Places (Mul Cir¬ 
cumstances in which they are, found, and especially th^fnbcali- 
ties of British Minerals. By William Ph ii.l i ps, v F.L.S. 
M.G. S.L. Sic. Third Edition. In 1 vol. London. 1825. 

A considerable difference of opinion appears to exist among' 
naturalists, with respect to the principles of mineralogical 
arrangement; and until the question be settled, we must ex¬ 
pect to find Mineralogy variable in its progress, and unable, 
from want of precision, to compete with the kindred sciences 
of Botany and Zoology; a disadvantage which is now so gene¬ 
rally acknowledged, that we are persuaded all the true friends 
of the study will be willing to yield some of their own partiali¬ 
ties for the sake of any scheme that may seem likely to be of 
general authority. 

One cause of the diversity of systems, is, that some mine- 
ralogistf have constructed them with a view to the conveni¬ 
ence of students; others, with reference to their abstract and 
scientific perfection. Another source of difference lias been, the 
want of any proper or fixed opinion as to what it is which pit* 
perlyt constitutes a mineral species . We must begin by premis- 

on these subjects. y-' : • ■ #v ;-.' 

study of mineralogy is confessedly difficult, and can 
s^itS^^^b^'prosecuted with success without the assistance 
of a taaclter and the exhibition of specimens. With these ad- 
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vantages, the student may be guided to the object in view bv 
various paths. The teacher may adopt any method he finds 
suited to the previous acquirements of his pupils, or to his 
own predilections; and, whatever course he pursues, lie may 
still quality his pupils' for naming minerals, and recognising 
well established species by their external characters, or even 
furnish them with a knowledge of their essential elements. But 
should he publish the method he has successfully adopted in 
the lecture-room as a system of mineralogy, he may fail to ex¬ 
hibit the actual state of the science, either in a philosophical 
or an attractive point of view. We do not object to Tyro's 
Guides and Vade-mecums in mineralogy, but to the union of 
these with scientific arrangements. For the purpose of aid¬ 
ing the beginner, we would wish to see in our elementary 
treatises, not only all the characters of minerals distinctly de¬ 
fined, but all the species separately arranged under all their 
characters. Thus, under the head of colour, lustre, transpa¬ 
rency, fracture, magnetism, or phosphorescence, the different 
species should be arranged in proper subordination. But in a 
System of mineralogy, the various productions of the inorganic 
kingdom should be arranged with reference to their essential qua¬ 
lities, and to those laws which have operated most extensively 
at their formation. Such an arrangement would in fact be an 
expression of those affinities, or natural relations among mine¬ 
rals, the knowledge of which constitutes the philosophy of the 
science. If there be thus a marked difference between the me¬ 
thods which a teacher may employ to facilitate the progress of 
his students, and those which an author should use in the con¬ 
struction of a system, it seems obvious that the former should 
be viewed as essentially subordinate to the latter, and never 
be allowed to interfere in fixing the true principles of arrange¬ 
ment. 

Naturalists have long been agreed as to the meaning of the 
term Species, whep applied to organized beings; but considerable 
•differences still prevail with respect to its signification in mine¬ 
ralogy. These seem to arise, in part, from a desire to Jntro- 
’ ice uniformity into our systematical arrangements, by making 
hilar terms occupy the same rank, and form the index of the 
same relations. But the differences between inorganic and 
organized beings are so numerous and well marked, as to for¬ 
bid all such efforts. Every elementary substance, recognis¬ 
ed by the chemist, and occurring in nature in a separate 
state, is a legitimate object of research to the mineralogist, 
au#igierits a place in his cabinet and his system. Again, all 
compounds in which these elements combine in definite prqpor- 
vol. xxxix. no. 78. 1 i 
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tions, and which exist in nature, are, in like manner, subjects 
about which the mineralogist should occupy himself. To these 
elementary substances, and the definite compounds which re¬ 
sult from their union, the term species should be extended. It 
lias long been used in this sense by the chemist, not only with¬ 
out inconvenience, but with evident advantage. It will indeed 
sound strange in the ears of a mere botanist or zoologist, to hear 
it asserted, that two species may unite and form a third species; 
or that, by the union of three, a fourth species may be pro¬ 
duced. Such combinations can never take place in the orga¬ 
nized kingdom; while, in the mineral kingdom, they are of very 
frequent occurrence. 

Individuals belonging to . the same mineral species, may be 
found in nature in the gaseous, liquid, or solid state. Each state 
may even exhibit different conditions, especially the last, in 
which the substance may exist in the form of a powder, C 9 mpact, 
or crystallized in regular external forms. Thus the Diamond is 
the species (?) Carbon, , in a particular state of solidity. When 
this species is united with oxygen, another elementary body, the 
species Carbonic acid is formed. This occurs either gaseous or 
fluid, from its union with water at the surface of the earth; 
though in the interior, it is probably fluid from compression. 
Calcium is an elementary substance, and lime , formed by the 
union of calcium with oxygen, is a definite compound. These, 
however, are not mineralogical species, because they do not 
occur in nature. But the Carbonate of lime, arising from the 
union of the two definite compounds, carbonic acid and lime, 
occurs in nature, and forms therefore a true mineralogical spe¬ 
cies. The different conditions in which this species exists, in 
its solid state, are well known, and may serve to illustrate the 
views we are now endeavouring to explain. It occurs in the 
form of marl, chalk, limestone, marble, and calcareous spar. 
Even each of these conditions admits of various modifications. 


The spar, for example, may be amorphous or.crystallized, and 
the crystals may exhibit rhomboidal, prismatic, or pyramidal* 
'forms. But in all these conditions, however various their ap- 
pearance, the essentia) properties of the definite compound cof^ 
tinue the same. Eaual relative quantities of lime and carbonic 
'tfould be yielaed by equal weights of all of them. The 
-'ination of these facts, in a variety of species, has led to 
iblishment of the most important law in mineralogy. 


8 
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p, sjpeciest in similar states and conditions, always 
tit^saPie properties. 

In consequence of the manner in which mineral species are 
connected by juxtaposition, k frequently 
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that two species, in similar or different states or conditions, 
become incorporated with, each other, without entering into 
that kind of union which is necessary to constitute a species. 
Mixtures of this kind have perplexed the mineralogist in no in¬ 
considerable degree. 

Having made these observations, we shall now proceed to 
consider the merits of those methods which have been employ¬ 
ed to determine a species; to distribute species into groups, 
and to give them a systematical arrangement. The most an¬ 
cient of them, is that called the Natural-History method. 

The object of the natural historian, in reference to minera¬ 
logy, is to observe and classify the appearances which 1 inorga¬ 
nic bodies present, the changes which they undergo, and the 
relations which they exhibit. The object of physical science, 
in reference to mineralogy, is to ascertain those laws by which 
the phenomena of the inorganic kingdom are regulated. If we 
limit our inquiries to an acquaintance with the natural history 
'of the mineral kingdom, our knowledge will be of a very un¬ 
satisfactory kind, and of little value in the arts .of life. What, 
for example, is the amount of the information which a mere na¬ 
turalist can communicate with regard to granular brimstone? 
He may tell us of its variable colour, lustre and aspect; the 
comparatively smooth surface which it exhibits by the action 
of the weather; and the fertility of soil which it produces in de¬ 
cay. But he who announces, that, by friction , it may constitute 
marble,—rthat by burning it may be converted into cement for 
the builder,' and manure for the farmer,—and that by melting it 
along with certain ores it will form a valuable fluid,—commu¬ 
nicates information of a far higher order. Every attempt, 
therefore, to detach the natural history of minerals from the 
science which illustrates their nature, and to intimate that a 
thorough acquaintance with the one is attainable, without a 
knowledge of the other, deserves reprehension. The early 
mineralogists were compelled to conflne their views to the his¬ 
tory of inorganic bodies, owing to the imperfection of the 
sciences which now serve so happily for their illustration. Mi¬ 
neralogy has risen in importance, exactly in proportion to the 
attention which the naturalist lias placed in these sciences* and 
the. assistance he has borrowed from them. 


The attempt to revive this method, which has of late years 
been made by Professor Mohs, the acute and intelligent sue* 
cessor of Werner, seems to us, therefore, as equally furnishii 
matter for 7. regret and reprehension.' ■No ac^bmntahci ilji 
minerals however :extfeh^^' ,: 4^' ;f ever 
frame a system of mineralogy worthy of attention. 


1.2 
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a. pure natural-history method. Fortunately, indeed, the for¬ 
mation of such a system, in the present state of science, is en¬ 
cumbered with so many difficulties as to render the attempt in 
the highest degree unpromising. 

The chief difficulty to be encountered arises from the circum¬ 
stance already mentioned, that mineral species occur in such diffe¬ 
rent states and conditions, that the description of one state would 
not serve to characterize the others, there being frequently no 
one character possessed by them in common. Let us suppose that 
a natural historian had attempted to define the old genus or 
order Spars, and had fixed the characters of the species Calca - 
rious Spar ;—he could not, in conformity with his principles, ar¬ 
range Limestone and Chalk as varieties; for unless we advert 
to their physical or chemical properties, they do not appear to 
have any common character. These individuals would there¬ 
fore be inserted as species, in other genera or orders, in a. se¬ 
parate place in the system. But while individuals of the same 
species would be excluded, from their proper place, individuals 
belonging to different species would be introduced in conse¬ 
quence of their agreement in one or two external marks. Spe¬ 
cies, genera and orders, thus formed from characters, legitimate¬ 
ly within the province of natural history, must necessarily in¬ 
clude substances which have only a partial similitude, and pro¬ 
duce a separation of others essentially related. But as these' 
absurdities would be too numerous and glaring in a system 
'founded exclusively on a natural-history method, assistance 
has been derived from the hardness, the specific gravity, and 
the primitive forms of minerals; characters discovered not by 
observation, but experiment—not by history, but science. In 
this boasted method, in which natural philosophy furnishes the 
characters of the classes and orders, and geometry regulates 
the genera and species, the rank of the subspecies is necessarily 
determined by the aid of chemistry. 

It has been stated by some naturalists, that, in mineralogical 
systems, perfect species only should be arranged, or such as ex¬ 
hibit regular external forms. This view is supposed to be 
countenanced by the practice of naturalists in the construction 
of their zoological and botanical systems, .where the characters 
are taken from mature individuals. But the analogy here foils. 
Young plants or anidials will naturally reach maturity^ and as 

They ate obviously eitherapproaching orre- 
mature state. |n contemplating, therefore, a 
mature heil?ij» agreeably to the rules of natural history, we ban 
’■ l sfoges : ;throUgh ; :whieh it has 
red, afrd the changes it is destined to undergo* - Observa- 
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tion here furnishes the links by which we can connect the old 
with the young, and both with the mature individual. But na¬ 
tural history does not qualify us, in the same manner, for esta¬ 
blishing the connection between the different states of a mine¬ 
ral species. Will chalk naturally become limestone and calea- 
rious spar, and again be resolved into calcium, carbon and oxy¬ 
gen ? Observation intimates no such transitions. Chemistry 
alone announces that they are possible, and indicates their rela¬ 
tions. A mineral species is only imperfect in reference to some 
arbitrary standard, and its comparison with that standard must be 
conducted under the guidance of chemistry. But the chief ob¬ 
jection against the division of minerals into perfect and imper¬ 
fect, and the rejection of the latter as unworthy of the consi¬ 
deration of the systematical inquirer, arises from the circum¬ 
stance, that we should thereby exclude by far the greatest por¬ 
tion of the natural subjects of the inorganic kingdom;—those 
substances which are most interesting to the geologist, and 
‘most useful in the arts of life. 

The method in question, if adopted in the present day, is 
likely to become as injurious to the interests of mineralogy as 
It proved to the progress of botany. When this method, 
commonly called the artificial method , prevailed in botany 
and zoology, all attempts to determine the relative value of 
characters derived from structure or function, were slighted, 
and sometimes ascribed even to a spirit of idle curiosity or pe¬ 
tulant innovation. Among students in general, the attention 
was almost entirely confined to the mere art of naming ob¬ 
jects; and hence these departments of knowledge declined 
in the estimation of philosophers. When, however, the at¬ 
tention of naturalists was in some measure withdrawn from 
the exclusive consideration of external appearances, and direct¬ 
ed to the intimate structure and uses of the different parts of 
organized beings, discoveries multiplied rapidly; new relations 
were unfolded; and botany and zoology assumed a more im¬ 
posing station among the sciences.—We shall now make some 
observations on the Cryslallographical method of investigating 
and distributing minerals. 

Crystallography has of late years reached a great degree of 
precision, in consequence of the invention and use of the re¬ 
flecting goniometer. Nearly all known minerals, in a crystal¬ 
lized state, have been reduced by subdivision to their primitive 
form; and the relations of the planes bounding this form, and 
of those which may be termed derivatives, have been measured 
with care. By this process, the characters denved jrbitt 
-the value oftheangles of the external or cleavage pjpel,' 
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enable us, with considerable facility, to recognise all the 
individuals of a Species occurring in the crystallized state. 
"When the analytical operations of the chemist have determined 
the composition of one of these individuals, the other indivi¬ 
duals, possessing similar characters, may be supposed to con¬ 
sist of similar ingredients. If we were to admit that such 
an inference would be correct, the importance of crystallo¬ 
graphy would be evident. Here, however, the triumphs of 
the method cease. It frequently cannot determine the name, 
or the relation, of the individuals of a species, crystollographi- 
cally ascertained; this is uniformly the case where those indi¬ 
viduals occur in a gaseous, a fluid, an earthy, or a compact 
state. In such circumstances, the follower of .this method must 
either admit its great imperfectness, or regard with indiffer¬ 
ence, as imperfect minerals, those which occur in the states 
to which his method does not apply—or, which is the same 
thing, reject, as unworthy of scientific arrangement, the most 
numerous and the most valuable minerals of the globe. 

But the crystallographer is bewildered in his inquiries, by 
other circumstances over which he has no control, and from 
which he cannot extricate himself, by the aids at least, which 
his Own peculiar resources furnish. Not a few minerals ex¬ 
hibit the same primitive form, and the same external shapes; 
as the cube, dodecahedron, and regular octohedron. In tnese 
circumstances, he cannot rely on his own measurements, as in¬ 
dications of species, but has recourse to the characters furnish¬ 
ed by some pf the other methods employed in mineralogy ; thus 
rendering his species dependent on principles which he affects 
to undervalue. 

It has been already stated, as a law in mineralogy, that the 
individuals of the same species, in similar states ana conditions, 
always exhibit the same properties. But, unfortunately for the 
crystallographer, the converse of this does not hold equally true; 
or, in other words, the external form is not always to be de¬ 
pended upon as an index of composition. The experiments 
by which this inference is warranted, have been executed at 
different periods, by Bernhardi, Bucholz, Beudant and Wollas¬ 
ton. J|t appears from these, that crystals may be obtained (eon- 
•isting of definite compounds occurring in nature), composed 
of 85 parts of sulphate of zinc, and 15 parts of sulphate or iron 

of copper, and 8; of sulphate of iron—*«nd. 
: c ■: 2485 of sulphate of zinc^ and ■ 
.|| of sulpiuiite of iron; and yet all of them exhibiting the de- 

sulphate of iron .• ■, • Crystallography may 
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species constitutes only 3 per cent.! To this statement, the 
crystallographer may perhaps reply, that these are extreme 
coses, and have occurred only in the imperfect productions 
of the laboratory. But examples of the power of some spe¬ 
cies to give their crystalline forms to a large portion of an¬ 
other species, are of frequent occurrence in nature. Large 
crystals usually contain much adventitious matter. In such 
cases, the external form is frequently simplified, and the planes 
have a tendency to curvature. Even in small 'crystals, the 
chemist seldom fails to detect one or two per cents, of foreign 
matternor are the indications of mixture less equivocal when 
the assistance of the microscope (an undervalued instrument in 
mineralogy) is resorted to. 

We have indirectly admitted, that these anomalous examples 
may be regarded as mixtures. But there are cases, and these 
too occurring in nature, to which such an explanation will not 
apply. This is particularly exemplified in those minerals, in 
which one substance is known to be capable of replacing an¬ 
other, in a compound, without altering its primitive form. 
Such substances are said, in the language of the Stockholm 
School, to be isomorphous. Transpositions of this kind are 
known to take place in the crystallographical species, Augite, 
Hornblende, Mica, and Garnet. In the Augite, for example, 
the same crystalline form is common to minerals containing (be- 
aides the silica essential to all of them) 49.04 of protoxide of 
manganese, and 3.12 of lime; 22.19 of lime, 17.38 of protoxide 
of iron, and 4.99 of magnesia; 23.57 of lime, 16.49 of magnesia, 
and 4.44 of protoxide of iron; 20.87 of lime, and 26.08 of pro¬ 
toxide of iron; and 24.76 of lime, and 18.55 of magnesia. 
These experiments, regarded as among the most accurate in 
modern analysis, irresistibly lead to the conclusion, that a crys¬ 
tallographical species, may include several chemical species; 
and that the primitive form, even when not a regular geome¬ 
trical solid, may give false indications of composition. M. 
Mitscber lech’s doctrine of isomorphism , while it thus establishes 
the fact, that, in many cases, form is not the index of composi¬ 
tion, forbids the crystallographer to consider his method as 
a certain guide in mineralogy; even in reference to minerals' 
occurring in the state best suited for the display of his skill*. 

There is yet another circumstance, which merits attention! as 
it affects the degree of confidence which we can place in crys¬ 
tallographical indications. Similar cleavage planes in different 
individuals of the same species, meet in some cases uMera^ks 
of different values. These differences are stated by tW^ijpor 
of the work before us, as aaiounting even to 
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degree. If we assume 40' as the limit of error, it will enable 
ns to estimate the claims of certain species, when these rest 
merely on the value of their angles. Arfivedsonite is said to 
differ from Hornblende by 3.5', or A', within the limit of error; 
while Carbonate of Magnesia and Iron from the Tyrol, differs 
from Carbonate, of Iron by 43' or 3' beyond the limit of error. 

The qualities of minerals with regard to Light , have of late 
attracted the notice of scientific inquirers, and a rich harvest of 
discovery has already been secured. Many of the most import¬ 
ant of the results on this subject, we owe to the discriminating 
sagacity and persevering industry of Dr Brewster. By the a- 
gency of light be has established this important conclusion, that 
the primitive forms of crystallized bodies may be inferred with, 
confidence from the number of their axes of double refraction, 
—conditions necessarily resulting from mechanical structure. 
This optical method has corrected many previous determina¬ 
tions of primitive forms, given by the most eminent observers ; 
and has indicated the existence of distinct species among indi¬ 
viduals, where the crystallographer and chemist had failed to 
detect any"difference. The resources of the optical method are 
more numerous than those of the crystallographic, inasmuch 
as fluid bodies and transparent compact ones can be submitted 
to its instruments. It is much to be regretted, that no detailed 
account of the observations which have been made in optical 
mineralogy, has yet been communicated to the public. It is 
pretty clear, however, that this method must necessarily be 
confined in its application : it must prove inapplicable to earthy 
minerals for example, and to a great number of tlie most valu¬ 
able. but opaque metallic ores. The optical mineralogist, like 
his predecessors, is compelled'to divide minerals into perfect 
and imperfect, but without thence inferring that the latter epi¬ 
thet is descriptive of his own system . 

The most prominent defect of the methods to which we have 
referred, consists in their inability to determine the identity of 
individuals belonging to a mineral species, when these happen 
to be presented iq different states. But even in those cases, 
wheyetheeemethods are applicable, the information which they 
yield is unsatisfactory. The naturalist, crystal I ographer, and 
optician, may unite in establishing a new species, and yet the 
essential qualities of its nature may remni#uhknown, since its 
corriposition is not determined. The resources of the Chemical 
p#; the other hand, are more numerous, end yield 
? satisfactory results. The chemist can determine, and 
precision, all the individuals of a species, what- 
state, —gaseous, liquid or solid, compact or crys- 
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tallized. With him there is no distribution of minerals into 
perfect and imperfect—such as admit of classification, aud such 
as baffle all attempts at arrangement. If it be admitted that the 
essential qualities of mineral species depend on the ingredients 
which enter into.their composition, that method, by which the 
nature of these ingredients can be satisfactorily determined, is 
the one which ought to exercise the greatest influence on miner- 
alogical arrangement. 

Not many years ago, the chemist fancied he had sufficiently 
determined the nature of a mineral species, if he succeeded in 
estimating the relative proportion of its ultimate elements. In 
such a state of science, the analysis might have been accurate, 
but it was unsatisfactory; for no decided opinion could be (brin¬ 
ed cither with regard to the proximate elements of the species, 
or those ingredients which were accidentally present as mix¬ 
tures. Fortunately for the science of chemistry, and equally 
so for'that of mineralogy, the doctrine of definite proportions 
lias, of late, been established on a broad basis of experiment 
and induction. By the aid furnished by this doctrine, the 
proximate elements of a species can now be deduced from its 
ultimate elements; and the nature and quantity of the mixtures 
which prevail, inferred under the guidance of the same rules. 
But while we admit that the chemical method is preferable to 
the others, in the superior certainty and utility of its deduc¬ 
tions, we must, at the same time, notice some imperfections. 

That the art of chemical analysis is yet far from perfect, may 
reasonably be inferred from the almost daily changes which are 
taking place, in the opinions of chemists, regarding the num¬ 
ber and nature of the elementary principles of bodies belong¬ 
ing to the inorganic kingdom, ant} regarding the methods which 
should be employed in their detection.' But in consequence.of 
these changes, numerous improvements have been introduced; 
checks upon inaccuracy have been multiplied; and the pro¬ 
cesses of manipulation simplified. Perhaps, therefore, we may 
concede to Berzelius and other chemists, that it is in their 
power to estimate the proportions of a compound to within 
part of the weight employed. It is proper, however, to men-, 
tion an acknowledgment by the observer first named (made in 
the same paragraph in which the boast of accuracy isari- 
nounced), that ‘ very frequently, notwithstanding all his care, 
f the results have not agreed perfectly beyond the hundredth 

‘ part. * ■ • /'■■■: 

A single analysis of a mineral, even though performed wi$ 
great care, is trot sufficient to determine its' nature,; The^spe^ 
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men operated upon, may have been mixed with a portion of 
the rock in which it was imbedded. It is only by repeating the 
analysis on specimens brought from different places, and which 
have been associated with different minerals, that the chemist 
can hope to secure satisfactory results; since, in these cases, the 
mixture will vary in quantity, while the elements of the mineral 
will preserve the same ratio in all. It is to be regretted that 
this precaution has been so little attended to in chemical miner¬ 
alogy. 

Of late years, several new substances have been discovered, 
together with suitable methods for detecting their presence, and 
estimating their quantity—such as the mettalloid Selenium, the 
earth Thorinum, the alkali Lithium, and the metal Cadmium. 
Those analyses which were performed previous to their dis¬ 
covery, must now be Tegarded with suspicion; and their re¬ 
petition is imperiously called fpr. 

The progress of chemistry not only affects the credit of mi- 
neralogical analysis, by bringing to light new objects, which were 
formerly included in the estimate ^of known ingredients* but 
operates in an equally efficient manner by discovering new con¬ 
ditions existing among objects already known. Thus, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Mr Gregor, and M. Klaproth, in their 
analysis ^fWavellitc, relying on the accuracy of their know¬ 
ledge of alumina, suffered thirty five per cent, of phosphoric 
acid to escape their notice, though an essential constituent of 
the mineral! From their experiments it was considered to be 
hydrate of alumina ; afterwards, upon the discovery, in some 
specimens, of a little fluoric acid, it was conjectured to be a 
subfluate of alumina i but since the discriminating investiga¬ 
tions of Professor Fuchs, it now ranks as a hydrated phosphate 
of alumina, in which, however, the alumina appears to be in ex¬ 
cess;—an occurrence to be expected from the geognostical rela¬ 
tions of the specimens hitherto examined. The credit of all 
analyses, in which alumina is stated as an ingredient, is now 
shaken* until experiments shall be instituted to prove the ab¬ 
sence of phosphoric acid with which the alumina may be in 
combination. ■■ 


t In mineraiogical inquiries, the chemist, we fear, is sometimes 
silsO misled by his prejudices. We do not here refer to the 
d«p«ialtti<>A which chemists may be supposed to have in favour of 
processes or reagents they may have devised, but 
lirect influence which the doctrine of definite prefer* 

- experimental results. We 

_; j _ • ... i.. __ __ i 




research. 
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But it should be recollected, that, while it has enlarged our 
views of the nature of known compounds, it furnishes no ground 
for concluding, that new compounds may not be looked for. 
When the chemist, under the influence of the prejudice now 
referred to, compares the results of his processes with those 
which theory indicates, he is in danger of attributing the diffe¬ 
rences to errors of manipulation;—to add or subtract until 
he brings the whole to an agreement, and exchange experi¬ 
mental for theoretical philosophy. The results are thus cor¬ 
rected by data which, in their turn, may be pronounced erro¬ 
neous. In no case is this theoretical prejudice better exhibited 
than in the history of the silicates. * Silica is now generally con¬ 
sidered to exist in many mineral species in union with other 
earths, acting the part of an acid. It has, however, been 
found in such variable proportions to the other earths, as to 
perplex, in no ordinary degree, the cautious iuquirer. But 
the theoretical chemist finds no difficulty. Should the silica be 
in defect, the compound may be a sub-silicate , subsesqui-silicate , 
or subquadri-silicate. Should it be in suitable quantity, or in 
excess, it may then constitute a silicate , bis-silicate , tri-silicate , 
quadri-silicatc, or sex-silicate. The mere enumeration of these 
compounds is sufficient to excite distrust, particularly in the 
present state of experimental inquiry; and several considera¬ 
tions induce us to regard many of them as theoretical delusions. 
Silica, it is well known, occurs in nearly a pure state in the 
form of rock-crystal and quartz, in every kind of rock, and 
associated with nearly all minerals. It appears, indeed, to 
have a greater tendency to crystallize separately, than to enter 
into union with other substances. It may therefore be expect¬ 
ed as foreign matter in nearly all minerals, and should not be 
considered as an element of any body, unless it has been found 
constant in its proportions in different specimens collected in 
dissimilar circumstances. It is probable that some of the more 
active acids which are so extensively distributed in the mineral 
kingdom, may be in definite union with a base, and this com¬ 
pound be a mixture in different species, in which it is now con¬ 
sidered as an essential proximate element. * Such are the fluo¬ 
ric* boracic, and muriatic acids. The last substance may al¬ 
ways be expected, as a muriate of soda, in specimens taken 
from the surface of the earth; as it is widely distributed through 
the atmosphere during storms at sea, and precipitated along 
with rain. :■■■; ' : 

There is Still another source of imperfection in chemical 
mineralogy, arising from this, that the chemist too often either 
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neglects or declines to take assistance from the naturalist, the 
crystaliographer, and the optician. The chemist who has suc¬ 
ceeded in determining the ultimate and proximate principles of 
a mineral body, and in separating the mixed from the united 
ingredients, should not thence conclude, that all the knowledge 
necessary to the right understanding of the mineral species in 
question, has been acquired. It remains for him to determine 
tne natural history, crystallographical, and optical characters 
which it exhibits; that by their assistance he may be enabled 
to fix on such discriminating marks as may enable other ob¬ 
servers to determine the species upon which he has operated, 
without being obliged to have recourse to the same analytical 
investigations. It is only by the united efforts of the different 
methods that the progress of mineralogical science can be suc¬ 
cessfully promoted. Each has its advantages and its defects. 
Nor is it to be concealed, that the aids furnished by any one of 
the methods are usually most efficacious where the resources of 
the others have failed. 

?• 

It is now time to observe, that though Mr Phillips by 
no means fulfils the conditions which we would impose on 
an author attempting to give a systematical arrangement of 
minerals, his Introduction to Mineralogy conveys much va¬ 
luable information in a condensed form. The principle of 
arrangement may be considered as chemical, but without any 
attention having been paid to the more recent improve¬ 
ments in the science. Throughout the work, for example, 
the analyses of the species are given without any attempt to 
connect them with the doctrine of equivalents. The chemi¬ 
cal system of Berzelius, even with all its faults, if employed as a 
guide, would, we think, have enabled Mr Phillips to have 
framed a method more suitable to the present state of science, 
and to his own attainments in mineralogy. The natural his¬ 
torical and physical characters of the species, together with 
their localities, are given imperfectly, and even carelessly. But 
these faults are in some measure atoned for by the minute cry-' 
fitftllographical details with which the work is enriched. To 
; each species, there are figures annexed, exhibiting the primitive 
and its modifications; and the value of the different angles 
aife given atjrength on the margin. To those, indeed, who 
beeline acquainted with the crystallographies! charac¬ 
ters of tmpfrals, the present work will prove a valuable guide. 

Mr Phillips has in general adopted the nomenclature of 
in preference to the 4cei4°Cttons which the late M. 
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Hfiiiy attempted to introduce; and he has done right. The 
terms of Werner were well known, and in common use. Those 
of Hairy were hot more agi eeabie to the ear, not more expres¬ 
sive. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

In our Number for last May, p. 306, there is a passage 
which imputes to Mr Hone a piracy of Mr Moore’s poems. 
Upon inquiry, we find that there is not the least ground for 
such an imputation. It is of no consequence now to explain 
how the author of that passage was led into the error; but it 
is no more than justice to Mr Hone to state, that the result of 
a very diligent investigation has been to satisfy us, not only that 
lie is perfectly free from blame as to the publication, but that, in 
the whole course of his professional dealings, he lias conducted 
himself with the most unimpeachable fairness and propriety. 


In the same Number we have mentioned, at. page 381, ‘ the 
princely gift of the Barberini Vase by the late Duke of Port¬ 
land, ’ to the British Museum. In this statement wc now find 
we have been mistaken. The vase was not given, but lent, by 
the noble proprietor, to this great national collection-—and it is 
to the present Duke, and not to his Father, that the public are 
indebted for this liberality. 


We are requested by the author of the Article on ‘the 
Geology of the Deluge, ’ in our last Number, to state, that the 
first foot-note to page 197, and the nous at page 230, are not 
of his writing—and tliat he had no opportunity of correcting 
the proof sheets of that Article. 
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Chemical Recreations; a series of Amusing and Instructive Ex¬ 
periments, which may be performed easily, safely, and at little ex¬ 
pense. 12mo. 3s. . • . 

Transactions of the Phrenological Society. Instituted 22d Feb¬ 
ruary 1820. 8yOi with fine Engravings. 14s. boards. 

A Cpurse of Lectures on Cheipical Science, as delivered at the 
Surrey Institution. By Goldsworthy Gurney. 8vo. 13s. boards. 

■ T ■ and Physical Sciences. B: 

^ ‘ ^ Ttyifl MWUfc 10s. 6d. boards.' • 12s. 6d. ca 5 


Proximate 


^etweeh an Oxford TutOT and a Disciple of the 
lilbsOphy, illustrative, in ; 4 popular manner,. +*' 
of the Phenomena of the Universe. 3s, Cd. 
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The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, exhibiting a View* of the 
Progress of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts. No. XIX. ( To be continued Quarterly.) 
7s. 6d. 

The Phrenological Journal and Miscellany. No. I. (Published 
Quarterly.) 4s. 

Metaphorical Sketches of the Old and New Systems, with opinions 
on interesting subjects. By Abram Combe, Edinburgh. 2s. boards. 

A System of Practical Mathematics, for the use of Schools. By 
D. Davidson, A. M. Teacher, Burntisland. The Second Edition, 
improved and greatly enlarged. One thick volume octavo. 14s. 
boards. 

Legendre’s Elements of Geometry; and of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry; edited by David Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, and Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; with additional Notes and Improvements, Wood-cuts, 
&c. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Second Volume of Dr Hutton’s Course of Mathematics, with 
many corrections and improvements. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D, 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Elements of a new Arithmetical Notation, and of a new Arith¬ 
metic of Infinites, in two books: in which the series discovered by 
modern mathematicians for the Quadrature of the Circle and Hyper¬ 
bola are demonstrated to be aggregately incommensurable quantities, 
and a criterion is given by which the conimensurability or incommen¬ 
surability of infinite scries may be accurately ascertained. By T. 
Taylor. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Universal Guager of Great Britain and Ireland, and General 
Spirit Calculator: being a Practical System of Guaging, by Pen, 
Sliding-rules, Tables, Callipers, and Logarithms, according to the 
Measures hitherto legally adopted in the British Dominions; and al¬ 
so according to the new Imperial Gallon, as recommended by a Se¬ 
lect Committee of Parliament; and containing upwards of Forty 
Thousand Original Calculations on Guaging Spirits, &c. By Wil¬ 
liam Gutteridge. In one vol. 12mo, closely printed. 9s. 6d. boards, 
or 10s. 6d. half* bound. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

A Portrait of his Majesty, engraved in the line manner, from a 
drawing of the late Mr Edmund Scott, of Brighton; partly executed 
by late Mr Charles Warren, and finished by Mr Thomas Ransom. 
1/. la. # . . 

, Part IV. of Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derbyshire; illustrat¬ 
ed with a Series of Engravings by Messrs Cooke, from Drawings by 

F. Chantrey, Esq. R. A. Imperial 4to. 3/.; Royal 4to. ll. 14s.; Demy^ 

' 

*.t ^Tk£ea Panoramic Views of Port Jackson, New South Wales, with 
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the town of Sidney and the adjacent Scenery; engraved by Hassell, 
from Drawings by Major Taylor, 48th regiment. 11. is. each, co¬ 
loured to imitate the original drawings. 

Delineations, of FonthiIJ and its Abbey, richly embellished with 
numerous highly-finished Engravings and spirited Wood-cuts. By 
John Rutter, Shaftsbury. 4to. U. 5s.; large paper 2/. 10s. 

Graphical and Literary Illustrations of Fonthill Abbey, Wilts. By 
John Britton, F. S. A. Imperial 4to. 

Picturesque Views of Edinburgh, from Drawings by Henry Ew- 
bank, Esq., engraved by. W. H. Lizars. No. V. Prints, 5s.; proofs, 
India, 10s. fid. each part. 

Sabman Researches, in a series of Essays, addressed to distinguish¬ 
ed Antiquaries, and including the substance of a Course of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, on the engraved 
Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, and Canaan. By John Landseer, 
F. S. A. 4to. with numerous plates. 2/. 12s. 6‘d. 

Part XIV. of a Series of Engravings in outline, by Henry Moses, 
of the Works of A. Canova, with descriptions. 8vo. 4s. * 

A Treatise bn the Principles of Landscapes, Designs, &c. in eight 
parts. 

A concise Treatise on Perspective, in two parts. 

Studies of Trees, and Precepts for Landscape Painting. By John 
Varley. 

Myriorama, or many Thousand Views, consisting of numerous 
Cards, on which are fragments of landscapes, neatly coloured, and so 
ingeniously contrived, that any two or more placed together will form 
apleasing view, or, if the whole are put on a table at once, will .admit 
of the astonishing number of 20,822,789,888,000 variations; the 
Cards are fitted up in an elegant box. 15s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D. 
By Sir William Forbes, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. With a portrait. New 
edition. 1Z. Is. hoards. < 

Portraits of the Worthies of Westminster-Hall, with their Auto¬ 
graphs : being fac-similes of Original Sketches, found in the Note- 
Book of a Briefless Barrister. Part I. 8vo. containing 20 portraits, 
coloured. 1/. - 


Memoirs of the late Mrs Henrietta Fordvce, relict of James For- 
dyce, D.D.j to which is added, a sketch of the Life of James Fer- 
dyce, D.D. Post 8vo. 6s. boards 

. ■ > BIBLIOGRAPHY. - . . ;>■ 

C.Baldwyu s dossed Catalogue of .Second-hand Bopks for 1824., 

IS. ■ . 

Drawings, &«., for illustra- 

Messta Underwood’s wav Cafdogue of ~- 

. : and approved wb^lts in At 


r, Chemistry, (fee. 




5 , comprising 
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Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. Part X. 1/. Is. boards. 

Ilivington's and Cochrane’s Catalogue of Books, in various lan¬ 
guages, and in every department of literature. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Second Part of Robert Triphook’s Catalogue of old Books 
and Manuscripts for 1823. 

CLASSICS. 

Clavis Horatiana, or a Key to the Odes of Horace: to which is 
prefixed, a Life of the Poet, and an account of the Horatian Metres. 
12mo. 7s. boards. 

The Medea of Euripides, literally translated into English verse, 
from the text of Person, with the original Greek, the Metres, the 
order, and English accentuation, with notes for the use of Students. 
By J. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 8s. 

The Prometheus Chained of JEsehylus; literally translated info 
English prose, from the text of Bloomfield. By J. W. C. Edwards, 
M.A. 8s. 

Extracts from various Greek Authors, with English Notes and a 
Lexicon, for the use of the Junior Greek Class in the University of 
Glasgow 1 . 6s. boards* 

Senecrn Trageedia;, in continuation of the Regent’s Pocket 
Classics. 

Haack’s Thucydides, Greek and Latin. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 
boards. 

Haack’s Thucydides, without Latin. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. Us. 6d. 

The King CEdipus of Sophocles, literally translated from the 
Greek. By T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 

Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis, cum Apologia Socratis eidem 
Auctori vulgo adscripta, cum Texta et Notis Plurismus J. G. Schnei- 
deri, auxit Notis et Variis Lectionibus, ex Simpson et Bcnwelli, ex- 
cerptis Johannes Greenwood, M.A. domus Petri apud Cantabrigien- 
sis imper Socius, et Regii Orphanotrophii Christi e Pneceptoribus, 
accesserunt L. C. Valkenacrii et D. Ruhnkenii Annotatione Integra. 
8vo. 9s. boards ; with Latin Version, 10s. 6d. boards. 

L. Annei Senecae Tragcediaerecensuitet accuravit Joannes Carey, 
LL.D* 24<mo. 6s. boards. 

COMMERCE. 

The Laws, Duties, Drawbacks, &c. of the Customs and Excise 
for the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, brought up 
to the 10th of October 1823. By Robert Ellis, of his Majesty’s 
Customs, London. 8vo. U. Is. 

The Merchant, Ship-owner, and Ship-master’s Custom and Ex> 
cise Guide. By C. Pope, brought down to Sept. 1. 8vp. with 
maps, 1/. Is* 

A new and complete Set of Decimal Tables, on an improved sys¬ 
tem; for calculating monies and weights, particularly adapted for 
public and corporate bodies, merchants, bankers, traders, and ex- 
c&ifip^fctfokers: with an Appendix, containing various examples, 
3l7xxxix. no. 78. K k 
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and Six Time Tables, for accounts current. By John Wcstgatc. 

4to. 1/. Is. neatly bound. 

Fairman’s Account of the Public Funds, carefully revised and 
corrected, by B. Cohen. 10s. boards. 

DllAMA. 

Caius Gracchus, a Tragedy. By James Sheridan Knowles, Au¬ 
thor of ‘ Virginius, , &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Virginius, a Tragedy. By James Sheridan Knowles. Sixth Edi¬ 
tion . Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Mary Stuart, a Tragedy ; the Maid of Orleans, a Tragedy ; from 
the German of Schiller, with a ,Life of the Author. By the Rev. II. 
Salvin, M.B. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Joseph and his Brethren, a Scriptural Drama. By H. L. How¬ 
ard. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

EDUCATION. 

School Hours, or a Collection of Exercises and Prize Poems, 
composed by the Young Gentlemen under the Tuition of the ltev. 
A. Barnaby, M.A. Louth, Lincolnshire. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Universal Stenography, or a New, Easy, and Practical System ol 
Short-hand Writing, upon the general principles of the late Mr S. 
Taylor, particularly suited for Student^ in Law, Physic, and Divini¬ 
ty. By W. Harding. 5s. 

The Oratorical Class-Book ; with the Principles of Elocution sim¬ 
plified and illustrated by suitable examples ; intended for the use 
of Public and Private Seminaries. By A. M. Hartley, Teachei 
of Elocution, Glasgow. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

An Epitome of the System of Education established at Hazel¬ 
wood School. Is. 

The Exempla Minora, or Eton English Examples, rendered intc 
Familiar Latin. By the Rev. T. Smith, of St John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Shinton's Lectures on Writing. Svo. 10s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Theoretical and Practical 
By J. It. Young. 8vo. 12s. 

Statement by the Directors of the Edinburgh Academy, explana¬ 
tory of the Scheme of that Institution. December 1823. Is. 

Observations on the Antichristian Tendency of Modem Educa 
tion, and on the practicability and means of its Improvement. 

John Campbell of Carbrook, F.R.S.E. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Elocutionist; a Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse, pe¬ 
culiarly adapted to display the Aft of Reading, &c. By Jamei 
Sheridan Knowles. I2mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Illustrations of the Interrogative System of Education. By SSi 
Richard Phillips. Gd. .. . .',.U 

A Companion to the Musical Assistant, with an Appendix, con 
taking Exercises for Pupils copying Musics &c. and which may t» 
ain^iijui in with any elementary book already ip tip 
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hands of the pupil. A work recommended to teachers in schools 
and families. 

history. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for the Years 1821 and 1822. 
8vo. double columns. 1/. Is. each. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, or a View of the History, Politics, 
and Literature, of the Y ear 1822. 16s. boards. 

The Calcutta Annual Register, Vol. I. for the year 1821, to be 
continued annually, in one volume 8vo. 11. Is. boards. 

Memoirs of the Reign of George III. from the Treaty of Amiens, 
1802. to the Termination of Regency, 1820. By William Bclsham. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Evidence in Scotland. I. Direct Proof. 
—1, Writing—2, Oath—8, Witnesses. II. Indirect Proof.—1, 
Circumstantial Proof.—2, Presumptiones Juris. By George Tail, 
Esq. Advocate. 15s. boards. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public General Acts passed in 
*4 Geo. IV. being the fourth Session of the present Parliament, with 
notes and comments. By T. W. Williams, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Kearsley’s Tax-Tables for the Years 1823-4, containing tables of 
reduced and unrepealed assessed taxes, stamp duties, new duties on 
post horses and hackney coaches, &c. Is. 6d. 

The Ancient Laws of Cambria, translated from the Welsh. By 
William Probert. 8vo. 12s. 

A Translation of all the Greek, Latin, French, and Italian Sen¬ 
tences and Quotations, in Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England; as also those in the Notes of Christian, Archbole, and 
Williams. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divisions of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, from November 1820 to November 1821. Collected by J. Wil¬ 
son, R. Rollo, M.A. Fletcher, and F. Sommervilie, Esquires, Advo¬ 
cates. By appointment of the Faculty of Advocates. Folio. 18s. 

Supplement, to Morison’s Dictionary of the Decisions of the Court 
of Sesision. By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Vol. I. Part I. 
Containing Decisions reported by Durie, Spottiswoode, and Auchin- 
lecfe. 4to. 15s. sewed. 

. The Marriage Act, 4 Geo. IV. cap. 76, arranged under the heads 
—Repealing Clause, Banns of Matrimony, License of Marriage, 
Register of Marriage, General Clauses, Exemptions, with short ex¬ 
planatory Observations, and an Appendix. By George Lawton, 
proctor. 

Decisions of the First and SecondDivisions of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, from November 1820to November 1821. Collected by J. Wil¬ 
son, R. Rollo, M.A. Fietcher. and F. Sommervilie, Esquires, Advo- 
catfrO^y appointment of the Faculty of Advocates. Folio. 1/. Is. 
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Annotations on Lord Stair’s Institutions of the Law of Scotland. 
By Lord Elchics. 4to. 1/. Is. boards. 

Essays on Constitutional Law, and the Forms of Process ; con¬ 
taining Suggestions for shortening the duration, and lessening the 
expense, of Judicial Procedure, in the different Courts in Scotland.. 
By William Ritchie, Solicitor of Supreme Courts in Scotland, &c. 
Os. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

A Treatise on the Diseases incident to the Human Body which- 
are referrible to Atmospherical Causes. By Dr T. Foster. 8vo. 
f)s. 

Practical Observations in Surgery. By H. Earle, F. R. S. 8vo, 

Observations and Commentaries, illustrating the important ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from the modem system of medical educa¬ 
tion and practice. Bj r A. Dods, M.D. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

System of Anatomical Plates, with Descriptive Letter-press. By 
John Lizars, F. It. S. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, Edinburgh. Part' III— 
Blood-Vessels and Nerves. 10s. 6d. plain, \l. Is. coloured. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibiting a Con¬ 
cise View of the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. LXXVIII. Being the first Number 
of a. Neiv Series. 6s. 

The Pupil’s Pharmacopoeia, being a literal translation of the Lon¬ 
don Latin Pharmacopoeia, the English following the original in Italics, 
word for word; and the Latin text marked to facilitate a proper 
Pronunciation, &c. &c. By W. Maugham, surgeon. 18mo. 

The Elements of Pharmacy and of the Chemical History of the 
Materia Medica. By Samuel Fredrick Gray. Svo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Lccturps on the General Structure of the Human Body, and on 
the Anatomy and Functions of the Skin. By Thomas Chevalier, 
F. R. S. Svo. 12s. boards. 


Part II. Vol. XII. of the Medico- Chirurgical Transactions. 8vo. 18s. 
Transactions of the Medico^Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh- 
Instituted August 2d 1821. With Plates. One thick volume oc¬ 
tavo. 18s. hoards. 


A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases of the Ear, containing 
a comparative View'of its Structure and Functions. By J. H. Curtis, 
3£sq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Second Volume of the Weekly Medico-CHirurgieal and 
Philosophical Magazine; containing a portrait of the late John 
Hunter, and other plates. , ; • ... 

On the Nature and of the Distortions to which the ' 


On' the Nature and ' 
Spine and the 

the. merits of tlie. severhlrtno 


.with an inquiry 




cd in the treatment of ^uftottiohs. % Joh®.;Sh^aw> ‘8vo. 10s. 6d. 

boards. 1 ,/ V "".; gJlgSi % .U- '•!> f ■; . . : '■ 

g||'The Medical Guide for the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Fanrtlies,'N 
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and Practitioners in Medicine and Surgery, comprising a Domestic 
Dispensatory, and Practical Treatise on the symptoms, causes, pre¬ 
vention, and cure, of tbe diseases, incident to the human frame, with 
the latest discoveries in medicine. By it. Recce, M.D. 10s. (id. 
boards. 

No. XII. of the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
supported by an Association of Phy&icians, and edited by N. Chap¬ 
man, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

An Engraved Representation of the Anatomy of the Human Ear, 
exhibiting at one view the .external and internal parts of the organ, 
Ac. By Thomas Buchanan. Folio. 12s. Gd. hoards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or compendious Geographical Dic¬ 
tionary ; containing a description of the various Countries, King¬ 
doms, States, Cities, Towns, Mountains, ‘Seas, Rivers, Harbours, Ac. 
of the World; an account of the Government, Customs, and Reli¬ 
gion, of the Inhabitants; the Boundaries and Nutural Productions 
. of each Country, Ac. Forming a complete body of Geography, 
Physical, Practical, Statistical, and Commercial. Abridged from the 
larger Work in six volumes. Accompanied by Maps constructed 
*>y a. Arrowsmith. One thick volume octavo. 18s. boards. 

The Genuine Remains in Prose and Verse of Samuel Butler, with 
notes by 11. Thyer; twelve plates by Thurston and Brooke. 8vo. 
188.; proof plates, royal 8vo, 1/. 16s. 

Sir Robert Naunton’s Fragmcnta Regalia, or Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, her Times and Favourites, with illustrative notes, and Life 
of the author. Nine Portraits, small 8vo. 12s. 6d.; demy, 1/. Is. 

A Treatise on Subterraneous Surveying, and the Variation of the 
Magnetic Needle. By Thomas Fenwick, colliery-viewer and surveyor 
of mines, Ac. 8vo. 12s. 


Essays and Sketches of Character. By the late Richard Ay ten. 
Esq. 

Part I,, of Dictionary of Quotations, containing Quotations from 
Shakespeare. 6s. 6d. 

Letters to Marianne. By William Combe, Esq. author of Dr 
Syntax’s Tour in Search of the Picturesque. 12mo. 8s. 6‘d. 

Friendship's Offering; or, the Annual Remembrancer, a Christ¬ 
mas Present and New Year’s Gift for 1824; containing a series of 
views and other embellishments. l8mo., in an embossed case. 12s. 

CrutiwelTs Original Housekeeper's Account Book for 1814. 4to. 
2s. 


London and Paris, or (pomparqtive Sketches. By the Marquis do 
. Vermont and .^r^Mbdes paral^^ , 

Men and' Wooften, 

remarkable for Wit ai l Brilliancy of tmr/mation in their Epistolary 


" ; ptih>arfcftbte^ in their Epistolary 

■ CpjjBegpondenen* m^Lding shyera! of Dean Swift, Foot, Garrick, Ac. 

An Essay oh Apparitions, in which th ir appearance is accounted 
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for fey Causes wholly, independent of Preternatural Agency. By J, 
Anderson, M.D. post 8vo. 2s. 

Horse Momenta Craven®, or the Craven dialect, exemplified in 
two Dialogues, between Farmer Giles and his Neighbour Bridget; 
to which is annexed a copious Glossary. 12mo. 4s. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, made during the year 
1819. By John Hughes, A.M. of Oriel College, Oxon, with Etch¬ 
ings by the Author. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, as it existed in Europe, 
but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign 
of Charles II.: with a Glossary of the military terms of the middle 
ages, embellished with seventy coloured and ten outlined plates, 
twenty-six illuminated capital letters, and engraved vignette-titles. 
By S. ft. Meyrick, LL.D. and F.S.A. 3 vols. Imp. 4to. 21 L 
boards. 

Naval Records, or the (jhronicles of the line-of battle Ships of 
the Royal Navy, from its first establishment in the Reign of Henry 
VIII., with the names of their distinguished commanders; including 
copious explanations of the names and origin of every ship of the 
line, and a brief chronological list of all the principal naval battles, 
from the time of Edward III. down to the Victory gained at Algiers 
by Admiral Lord Exmouth. Vol. I. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

An Attempt to explain, on Natural Principles, the Cures alleged- 
to be Miraculous, of Miss Lalor and Mrs Stuart. 8vo. Is. 8d. 

Miracles, a Rhapsody. By E. Barton. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Complete Exposure of the late Irish Miracles, in a letter to Dr 
Murray, Titular Archbishop of Dublin. By a Rational Christian. 
8vo. 2s. fid. sewed. 

The Forget Me Not, being a present for Christmas and the New 
Year, 1824; with twelve highly finished Engravings. 18mo, in a 
case. 12s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1824, or the Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, Na¬ 
turalist’s, and Historian’s Guide for the Year, forming also a com¬ 
plete illustration of the Almanack; to which will be prefixed an In¬ 
troduction, containing the outline of historical and political geo¬ 
graphy, and an Ode to Flowers, written expressly for this work. By 
Bernard Barton. 

Account of the proceedings which. took place in Glasgow on the 
occasion of Dr Chalmers’6 leaving St John's Parish, for the Moral 
Philosophy Chairof the University of St Andrews. Is. 

A Selection of Antiquarian and Historical Notes. By R. O. 
•Jenoway, Esq. 8vo. 9s, 

Rivingtons continuation of Dqdsley’s Annual Register for the, 
Year 1799. 8yd. II. ./: > ■ : ‘ ■ 

A new Series of the Investigator, or Quarterly Magazine, 3s. . 

A Treatise on the Garae of Ecarte, as playetl in the highest cir- 
and Paris; translated from the French, witlf^fe' 
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tions; annexed to which are the rules in French, printed verbatim 
from the Paris edition. lSmo. Is. 6d. 

Essays on the Inventions *and Customs of Ancient and Modern 
Nations in the Use of Wine and other Liquors, with an historical 
view of the practice of distillation. By S. Morewood. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

An Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, down to the 
year 1688. By the Right Rev. Robert Keith. Also, an Account 
of all the Religious Houses that were in Scotland at the time of the 
Reformation. By John Spottiswood, Esq. A new edition, cor¬ 
rected, and continued to the present time, with a Life of the Au¬ 
thor. By the Rev. M* Russel, LL.D. in one thick volume octavo. 
1/. Is.; large paper, 1 1. 10s. 

A Speech, delivered before the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr; on 
the 15th October 1823, in the case of Principal M‘Farlane, on the 
subject of Pluralities. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., with a Preface 
by Stevenson M‘Gill, D.I). Professor of Theology in the University 
of Glasgow. 6d. 

Recollections of an Eventful Life chiefly passed in the Army, by 
a Soldier, giving a full detail of the whole transactions of the Penin¬ 
sular War. 12mo. 5s. 6d. ♦ 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal Scots and Imperial Re¬ 
gister, for 1824; containing, among other important additional Lists, 
the Fiar Prices of Scotland for the last seven years. 

*#* The whole carefully corrected to the latest date. 5s. bound 
in red, or 4s. 6d. sewed. 

Observations regarding the Salmon Fishery of Scotland, espe¬ 
cially with reference to the Stake-net mode of Fishing, the Regula¬ 
tion of the Close time, and the Necessity of a Legislative Revisal of 
the Antiquated Scots Statutes applicable to these subjects. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL. HISTORY AND BOTANY.. 

A Treatise on British Song-Birds, including Obervations on their 
Natural Habits, Manner of Incubation, &c. with Remarks on the 
Treatment of the Young, and Management of the Old Birds, in a 
Domestic State; with 15 Engravings. 12mo. 17s. boards. 

Elements of Zoology; being a concise Account of the Animal 
Kingdom according to the System of Linnaeus, intended for the Use 
of Young Persons, and as a Companion to the New Copperplate 
Magic-Lantern Slides. To which is added, a short Account of the 
Sliders, said a Description of an Improved Phantasmagoria Lantern, 
By P. Carpenter, Optician. 3s. boards. 

Selby’s Illustrations of British Ornithology. Part VI, XI. 1 Is. 6d. 
plain; Si. 5s. coloured. 

First Steps to Botany, intended as Popular Illustrations Of the 
Science, leading to its Study as a Branch of General Education. 
Bj^g^mes L. Drummond, M.D. 12mo, with 100 Wood-cuts. 9s. 
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miapheres. By M. de Humboldt. Translated into English under 
bis immediate inspection. 8vo. 14s. boards., 

Supplement to the Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mo- 
saieal Geologies; relative chiefly to the Geological Indications of 
the Phenomena of the Cave at Kirkdale. 8vo. 5s. * 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Saint Ilonan’s Well, by the Author of * Waverley,' and ‘ Quentin 
Durward. ’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 1 /. 11 s. 6d. boards. 

Novels and Romances of the Author of Waverley; comprising 
The Pirate, The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, and Quen¬ 
tin Durwavd. Handsomely printed, with illustrative Vignette Title- 
pages. 7 vols. 8vo, 42. 4s. 

Another Edition of the same Series of Novels. Handsomely 
printed, with illustrative Vignette Title-pages. In 9 vols. foolscap 
8yo. 3l. 7s. 6d. 

Tradition of the Castle, or Scenes in the Emerald Isle. By Re¬ 
gina Maria Roche. 4 vols. f 1/. 8s. , 

Thu Banker’s Daughters of Bristol, or Compliance and Decision. 
By Rosalia St Clair. 3 vols. IBs. 

St Johnstoun, or John, Earl qf Gowrie;; a Scotch Historical No¬ 
vel. 3 volg. 12mo. ]/. Is. boards. 

Italian Tales of Humour, Gallantry, and Romance, translated 
from various Authors, with 16 Plates. By G. Cruickshank. 8vo. 
10s.; Proofs 14s. 


The Stranger’s Grave, a Tale. 6s. 

Koningsmarke, the Long Finne; a Story of the New World. 

3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Siege of Kenilworth, a Romance. .. By Loqisa Sidney Stanhope. 

4 vols. J2. 4s. 

Woman’s a Riddle, a Romantic Tale. By Ann of Swansea. 
4 vols. 12 . 8s. 

Don Juan de las Sienas; or, El Empecinpdq; a Romance. By 
Miss Lefanu. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Mary Stewart and the Maid of Orleans, frpm the German of 
Schiller, with a Life of the Author. By the Rev. H. Salvin, M.D. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Spae-Wife; a Tale of The Scottish Chronicles. By the Au¬ 
thor of * Annal? of the Parish/ * Ringan Gilhaize, ■ &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. ll. Is. boards. 

Percy Mallory. By the Author of * Pen-Owen. ’ 3 vols. post 
8vo. 12. 10s. boards. 


or a Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 


The Days of Queen 
l2mo. 5s. boards. 

Mountalyth, a Tale. jn S v^K^ E 
Corfe Castle, or, Keneswitha, a Tai 


15s. 

. .. 8vo. 12s, boards. 

. j&rstwoqd; a Tale q|:|!h%psar 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

^Adventures of 


flip ^ady of the 



extra boards. 
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The History of George Desmond, founded on Facts which oc¬ 
curred in the East Indies, and now published aB a useful Caution to 
Young Men going out to that Country. Post 8vo. 7s. 

Eugenia ; or, the Dangers of the World. By Miss More. 4s. 
hoards. 

The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape, of James Scurry, under 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib. 12mo. 

Mammon in London, or the Spy of the Day; a Characteristic and 
Satirical Romance, on the Model of Le Diable Boiteux. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. boards. 


POETRY AND MUSIC. 

Poetical Sketches t The Profession, the Broken Heart, &c.; 
with Stanzas for Music, and other Poems* By Alaric A. Watts. 
12mo. 6s. 

Adrastus, a Tragedy; Amabel, or the Cornish Lovers; and other 
Poems. By R. C. Dallas, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d, boards. 

Part I. of the Sea, Songs of Charles JDibdin, with a Memoir of 
his Life and Writings. By William Kitchener, M. D. Royal Svo. 

' 8s. sewed. 

Clara Chester, a Poem. By the Author of ‘ Rome, ’ and 4 The 
Vale of Chamouni. * 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. * 

The New Caliope, Nos. 1. and % Price 7s. each. Being a Se¬ 
lection of British, and occasionally Foreign Melodies, newly ar¬ 
ranged for the Piano-forte, and engraved on copper by John Beu* 
go. With beautiful Vignettes to each Song. To be continued 
quarterly. 

Love, a Poem* By E. Elliot. 8vo. Second edition. 7s. 

The Nun, a Poetical Romance; and two others. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Pilgrim’s Tale, a Poem. By Charles Lockhart. Svo. 6s. 

The Loves of the Devils, and other Poems. Jly S. Baruh. 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

Horae Jocosae, or the Doggerel Decameron, being Ten Facetious 
Tales in verse. By Joseph Lunn, Esq. 4s. 6d. 

The Sea Songs of England, selected from Original Manuscripts 
and early-printed Copies, in the Library of William Kitchener, M.D. 
Folio. 21. 2s. boards. 


Edinburgh Collection of Glees, Catches, Duets, Ac. All as re¬ 
vised by the late Niel Gow, jun. Part I. 8s. 

No. I. of a New Weekly Publication entitled the Cabinet, or the 
Selected Beauties of Literature. Contents—rThe Rainbow, Wilt 
son ; Caroline, Campbell; the Broken Heart, Irving. 2d. 

The Minstrel’s Daughter, a Tale of the Scottish Border. In four 
Cantos. By Alexander Park* 5s. boards. 

A Set of three Castalian Waltzes’fo* the Pia^o-fprte. By S. A, 
Sinclair, is.6d. . -:> : j 

. POLITICS ANB POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

^$jfi&f£nnce of the Debate in the House of Commons on the 


May l82J, on a Moticp 


and Gradmd AfooTitiflft 
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©f. Slavery throughout the British Dominions. With a Preface and 
Appendices, containing Facts and Reasonings illustrative of Colonial 
Bondage. 8vo. 

Vol. VIII. of the New Series of Hansard’s Parliamentary De¬ 
bates; containing the Proceedings in both Houses of Parliament, 
from the opening of the last Session to the 30th of April, includ¬ 
ing the whole of the Documents relative to, and the important De¬ 
bates upon,, the recent Negociations with regard to Spain. 8vo. 
1/. Us. 6d. 

• Elements of the History of Civil Government, being a View of 
the Rise and Progress of the various Political Institutions that have 
subsisted throughout the world, and an Account of the Present State 
and Distinguishing Features of the Government now in Existence. 
By the late James Tyson, Esq. 

Imaginary Conversations of Eminent Literary Men and Statesmen. 
By Walter Savage Lander, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

An Essay on the Causes of the Revolution and Civil Wars .of 
Hayti; being a sequel to the Political Remarks upon certain French . 
Publications and Journals concerning Hayti. By the Baron de 
Vastey, Chancellor of the King, Member of the Privy Council, 
&c. 8vo/ 

Statement in regard to the Pauperism of Glasgow, from the Ex¬ 
perience of the last eight years. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 

An Appeal to the British Nation, en the Humanity and Policy of 
forming a National Institution for the Preservation of Lives and Pro¬ 
perty from Shipwreck. By Sir William Hillary, Bart. 8vo. 

Count Pecchio’s Journal of Military and Political Events in Spain, 
during the last Twelve Months. With some Introductory Remarks 
on the present Crisis. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 

The Last Days of jSpain, or an Historical Sketch of the Measures 
taken by the Continental Powers in order to destroy the Spanish 
Constitution. 8vo. 3s. 

The Reveries of a Recluse ; or, Sketches of Characters, Parties, 
Events, Writings, Opinions, &c. Post 8vo. 8e. Gd. boards. 

The Antiquity and Importance of a voluntary Poor-fund, and the 
special duty of all to contribute to it. A Sermon, preached in the 
Church of Langholm, Sunday, 22d December 1822, in consequence 
of the recent adoption, in that Parish, of Dr Chalmers's Scheme for 
abolishing a Compulsory Assessment. By the Roy. W. B. Shaw, 
Minister of Langholm, la. 

THEOLOGY. 


Discourses suited to the Administration of the Lord’s Sapper, in¬ 
terspersed with Addresses and Exhortations to the Communicants, 
agreeably to of the Scottish Church. By the Rev. J. 

Brown, ■ '5s., ■ ■ ■ ^ 

On, Religion, aridthe Means of its Attainment. By tbe^^^. J, 



the Presbytery of Glas- 
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gow on the Motion for Inducting the Rev. Dr M‘Farlane into the 
Ministry of the High Church of that City. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Aids to Reflection, in a series of Prudential, Moral, and Spiritu¬ 
al Aphorisms, extracted chiefly from the works of Archbishop Leigh¬ 
ton, with Notes and Remarks. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

A Sermon, preached at St Claud’s, Shrewsbury. By the Rev. E, 
Bather. 8vo. Is. Cd. 

An Enquiry into the Accordancy of War with Principles of Chris¬ 
tianity, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

The Approach of the Latter Days, m four Dissertations on the 
following subjects: The Sword, or War, Pestilence, Famine, and 
Antichrist. 8vo. 7s. 

Illustration of the Historical Evidence of the Fulfilment of our 
Saviour’s Promise to be with his Church to the end of the World. 
A Sermon, preached before the very Reverend the Synod of Aber¬ 
deen, at their meeting on the 8th April 1823, and published at their 
desire. By the Rev. George Cruden,. A.M. Minister of Logie 
. Buchan. Is. 

A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Jules Charles Rieu, Pastor of 
the Reformed Church, Fredericia, in Denmark; with Practical Re¬ 
marks and Illustrations, and a large Introduction, containing an Ac¬ 
count of that Colony, and Anecdotes of some of the most Eminent 
Protestant Ministers on the Continent. In one volume 18mp, with 
an Engraving. Is. 6d. boards. 

Letters on the extent of the Death of Christ, in reply to a Sab¬ 
bath-School Teacher in the West of Scotland. By the Rev. James 
Methben, Stewarton. Is. 3d. 

Remarkable Passages in the Life of William Kiflin, Esq. Merchant 
and Alderman in London ; written by Himself. In Eight Chapters. 
Published from the Original MS. By the Rev. Wiliam Ormc, Perth. 
With a Portrait of Kiflin. 5s. 6d. boards. 

An Address to Christians on the Duty and Advantages of Family 
Worship. By the Rev. Thomas Brown, Dalkeith. 6d. 

An Address 'to the Associate Congregation, Infirmary Streep 
Edinburgh. By George Paxton, Professor of Divinity to the Asso¬ 
ciate Synod. Is. 

A full and Accurate Report of the Speeches delivered at the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, in the Case of Principal M‘Farlane, 
With all the Documents, an Introduction, &c. la. 6d. 

A Monitor to Families; or, Discourses on some of the Duties 
and Scenes of Domestic Life. By Henry,Belfrage, Minister of the 
0ospel, Falkirk. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Eighteen additional Sermons, intended to establish the inseparable 
.connexion between the Doctrines and Practice of Christianity. Dee 
dicated to the Bishop of St David’s. By the Author of the former 
rolupe. 12mo. 5s. 

— A Sfefcond Series of Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, adapted to 
the Service of particular Sunday*. By the Rev, Jatpcs Aipinall, 
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AiM. of St Mary Hall, Oxford, and Curate of Rochdale. 8vo. 
SB. 

Thoughts on Final Universal Restoration. By C. Baring, Esq. 
12mo. 2s. 

A Selection from the Sermons of the Rev. W. J. Abdy, A.M. to 
Which is prefixed his Memoirs. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Lectures on Popery. By the Rev. J. S. Sengrave. 

Bishop Taylor's Rules for Holy Living and Holy Dying. 1 vol. 
royal 18mo. 8s. fid. 

Burdens Mental Discipline. 12mo. 2s. fid. 

Frederick, or Incidents illustrative of the Beauties and Graces of 
Vital Piety in the Domestic Circle. 18mo. 2s. 

Religion the true Source of Happiness. 18mo. 2s. fid. 

A Treatise on Religious Fasting, being an attempt to examioe the 
Authority, explain the Nature, consider the Design, and recommend 
the Observance of that Duty. By E. R. Lloyd. 12mo. 2s. 

The Reflector, or Christian Advocate ; in which the united efforts 
of Modern Infidels and Socinians are detected and exposed. By the. 
Rev. S. Piggot, A.M. 8vo. 10s* 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the? Archdeaconry of Derby 
at the Visitation at Derby and Chesterfield, 1823. By the Rev. S. 
Butler, D.D« 4to. 3s. 6d. 


A Letter to Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. M.P. on his accepting 
the office of President to the Church Missionary Association of Maid¬ 
stone. By G. R. Gleig, M.A. 8vo. 

The Great Duty of Self-Resignation to the Divine Will. By the 
late Dr Worthington. 12tno. 3s. 6d. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the'Connection of Science with Re¬ 
ligion, Ac. By Thomas Dick. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Sermons Preached in St John’s Church, Glasgow. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Rvo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


A Sermon on Infidelity, preached at the Meeting of the Synod of 
Fife on the 14th October last. By the Rev. John M‘Lachlan, Mini- 


the Doctrine of Original Sin; with a Critical 
Dusertaihm on the words *All,’ * All men,’ ‘ Many, 1 Ac.—-Ro¬ 
mans v. 12. Ac. and 1 Car. *v. 22. Ac. By the Rev. John Corraack, 

- Father CfeiiwfOt * a RomanGatholic Story. By. the' Author of 
■ * ■ The Didishan^* 24mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

'- : all Religions and Religious Denominations. To 
whfeh cure prefixed, An Essay on Truth; On the State of the World 
,«Mb : ; and a Sketch of Missionary ■ Geography. 
By T. Wiliams. Ids. fid. hoards. 

Morning Cornttlhwh^with God, or Devotional Meditations for 


every Day of the-TMt. Trsiutaieatrorn tne 


l from rile. 
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Sermons of the late Rev. James Saurin, Pastor of the French 
Church at the Hague. Translated by the Rev. R. Robinson, Hen¬ 
ry Hunter, D. D. and the Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, A. M. With adr 
ditional Sermons, now first translated; the whole corrected and re¬ 
vised by the Rev. Samuel Burder, A. M. 6 vols. 8vo, with Por¬ 
trait of the Author. Si. 3s. boards. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of a New and UniForm Edi¬ 
tion of the whole Works of John Owen, D. D. Vice-chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and Dean of Christ Church; to be completed 
in 16 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

The Anti-Swedenberg. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

A Course of Lectures illustrative of the Pilgrim’s Progress. By 
the Rev. Daniel Warr, Haverfordwest. 8vo. 8s. 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Triennial Visitation of the 
Province of Munster, in 1823. By Richard, Archbishop of Cashel. 
8vo. Is. 

The Doctrines of General Redemption, as held by the Church of 
England and by the early Dutch Arminians, exhibited in their 
•Scriptural Evidence, and in their Connection with the Civil ami Re¬ 
ligious Liberties of Mankind. By James Nichols. 1 vol. 8vo. IGs. 
boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Visit to Dublin, containing a Description of the principal Cu¬ 
riosities and Public Buildings in the Irish Metropolis. Embellished 
with a beautiful Engraving of the Four Courts, Dublin. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. half-bound. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels through part of the United States and Canada, in 1818 
and 1819. By John M. Duncan, A. B. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
boards. 

The second and concluding volume of Burcheli’s Travels in 
the Interior of Southern Africa, with numerous coloured engrav¬ 
ings, vignettes, &c. from the Author’s original Drawings. 4to. 
4 1. 14s. 6d. 

Travels into Chili over the Andes, in the years 1820 and 1821 ; 
with some Sketches of the Production and Agriculture, Mines, In¬ 
habitants, &c.; illustrated with SO plates, Ac. By P. Schmidtmeyes* 
4to. 2/. 2s. boards. 
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Act of 1701, should undergo revision, 380-2. 

‘Adam Blair, * the story, 185—a specimen, 186. 

Advocates, number of, 377—offices for, 878—the emoluments, 370 

Advocate , Lord, of Scotland, is invested with a large discretion as 
Public Prosecutor, 365, 6—splits himself into various Deputies, 
368—is the Privy Council, Grand Jury, &c. of Scotland, 369, 370 

. —views of those who are satisfied with the office, and of those 
who would abolish it as an abomination, both incorrect, 371, 2— 
the chance of his being quite candid when his place or his party 
are at stake, judged of, 373, 4—this not removed by saying per¬ 
sons of high character must be raised to the office, 374*, 5—should 
be obliged to act as a political character in an infinitely less de¬ 
gree, 375-9—ought never to be Secretary of State for Scotland, 
380. 

Alliance, the Holy, a strange and portentous confederacy of Sove¬ 
reigns against the improvement of mankind, 468—were willing 
tools of Napoleon, ib.—their hypocrisy disgustful, 4(59—our mi¬ 
nisters lulled by their high-flown phrases of inock religion, 470—• 
but have since caught a glimpse of the truth, 471, 2—attacked 
Spain under pretences the most shameless ever exhibited to the 
indignation of mankind, 476-9—samples of the topics urged, 477 
—would extend their blessings to the New World ; the United 
States have declined the obligation, 487. 

Angouleme, Madame de, 1 Narrative ’ by, a short and meagre tract, 
. devoid of interest, 91, 2—Count Fersen’s share in the expedition, 
* the scandal of Paris, ’ not alluded to, 94— Private Memoir by, 
. during her imprisonment, 100. 

Annals of the Parish, account of, 162, 3—a few specimens, 163- 
170. 

Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of Lords, changes in the, pro¬ 
posed by a Committee of their Lordships, 432-443—the scheme 
brought out with much preparation and stage-effect, 444—* that a 
•Speaker be appointed ' (not a member of the House); the most 
inconsistent and absurd tiling ever invented by the wit of man, 
• 445, 6—even supposing him a Lord of weight in the House, the 
exposure made by the plan, merciless, 447, 8—the voluntary di¬ 
lemma of their Lordships will be perceived by the people, ib.— 
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the objection equally obvious with respect to the Peers themselves, 
who might take a part in the business when compelled to attend, 
449—to separate the Speakership from the Great Seal, fatal, 450-5 
—two objections on constitutional grounds, 456, 7—the language 
used, upon the change introduced at the late King’s accession, most 
absurd, lb. 

Arabian literature, rapid growth of, a striking phenomenon, 394— 
influence of, on Spanish, 397. 

Arbitrary governments, present policy and future fate of, 282. See 
Governments and Monarchy. 

Armour , the use of, first suggested by the pleasures and dangers of 
the chase, 348—its peculiarities in different states, 349—reasons 
for a re-arrangement Of the Royal Collection, 361—noble and ge¬ 
nerous associations excited in us by an inspection of the armour 
of our ancestors, 3G1, 2. 

Artisans , oppressive statutes passed to prevent, from emigrating, and 
from exporting machinery, 341—these inefficient, as welt its un¬ 
just, 342-5. 

Austria, the most vindictive and low-minded of the confederated- 
despots, 289, 473—efforts to conciliate the lower classes, by re¬ 
gulations for the improvement of agriculture and manufactures, 
&c. made even by it, ib. 

B 

Badelly, Dr John, narrative by, of an extraordinary cure, 56—his facts 
of suspicious accuracy, 57—his reasoning more confused and un¬ 
satisfactory, ib.—singular specimen, 58. 

Banker, Mr, representative of the notion about forcing mankind 
by pains and penalties, 4S—consequences of the worthy Errorist’s 
bill, 45. 

Bourbons , list of Royal authors swelled by, 91-108—strictures upon 
the Editor, ib. 

British Finances , progress of the public debt since 1793, 23-9, 42— 
financial statements of Ministers carelessly got up, and little cre¬ 
dit due to them, 39—they have been nugatory, fallacious, and 
unfounded, 41. 

Buckland , Rev. W., Reliquiae Diluvian® by, 196—excellent observa¬ 
tions of Bishop Burnet be should have considered first, 197-8— 
account of the book, 207—inferences it goes to establish obvi¬ 
ously opposed to the Mosaic narrative, 233. 

Burns , entertained mistaken notions of independence, 71—peace 

- to his memory 1 72. 

Cadlere'ttgh, Lord, implicitly trusted in the integrity of the Holy 
AUies, 470—his taunts on all who suspected them bitter, 471, 

Caves, very ancient, in secondary limestone, 217—remarkable series 
at Plymouth, 219—account of German caves, 220-2—contents 
of the cave of Kirkdale, curious, 209. 
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Chancellor,, the Lord H!gb t general opinion in favour of his quali¬ 
fications, why, 450—why should he have less time now than for¬ 
merly, for the discharge of his judicial functions? 437-3* 

Chivalry, origin of, 353—-thirst for renown, and recklessness of per¬ 
sonal exposure, in our Scottish nobility, 355, 6. 

Christiana, state of society in, 141. 

Chronicle , Latin, of Turpin, outline of its contents, 40S-411. 

Clarice*& Travels through Denmark, Sweden, &c. 140, et seqg. —fa¬ 
vourable specimen of his powers of description, 145. 

Clarkson, T., Esq., * Thoughts ’ by, on the improvement and emanci¬ 
pation of the slaves in the British colonies, 118—preface to the 
work, 121—cases showing the practicability, safety, and advan¬ 
tages of their emancipation, 127, et seqq. 

Climate, our, change of, probable, 214. 

Combinations , the consequences of, not such as to warrant their pre¬ 
vention by law, 318, 320-—workmen suffer more from a strike than 
their masters, 321,2—resorted to by the masters fur reducing 
wages, 324, 5—these associations actuated by what spirit, and re¬ 
sort to what means, 328—the mystery of Scotch combinations 
explained, on the principle that the Court of Justiciary has power 
to declare any thing it chooses a crime, 336. 

Combination Laws, history and character of the, 315—16—engender a 
deadly habit between the different orders of society, 330—incline 
the generality of men to combine to overturn the Legislature! 
331—abolition of, would be wise and salutary, 332—sufficient 
specimen of, in Scotland, 337-340. 

Costume, chronology of, 348. 

Count Irlos, ballad of, containing beautiful description of feeling, 
415. 

Country of our birth endeared to us by the lenderest ties, 342. 

Court of Chancery, account of the origin and business of the, start¬ 
ling, 246—the Lord Chancellor beset with difficulties in the up¬ 
right discharge of his duties, 247, 8—the attention of the public 
fixed on, whence, 232—proceedings in the House of Commons re¬ 
specting, 253—no adequate remedy provided,. 254—a cause sail¬ 
ing in, an annuity to the Solicitor, 256. 

Court of Justice, m curious constitution, proposed to be made of the 
Lords, by a committee of their own, 447-9. 

Crystallography, has reached A great degree of precision, 493. 

• ■ 

■ D _ . 

Debt, Public, of Great Britain, progress of the, since 1763, 23—un¬ 
redeemed, funded and unfunded, charge for it, expenses of manage¬ 
ment, &c. from 1816 to 1823, ib.—from 1793 to 1816, 24. 

Deluge; universal, 215—evidences of it presented by the surface of 
the globe, 225-8—the antediluvian surface the same as the pr,e- 
sent, submersion rather successive than simultaneous, 
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Doctors of Bamberg and Dublin, are attempting to palm gross imposi¬ 
tions upon the world, 60-3, 65. 

Domingo, St, slaves suddenly liberated in, quiet and industrious, ISO 
—ample testimony to their situation during Toussaint’s reign, 
131, 2. 

Don Roderick, ballads relating to the defeat of, 4-16. 

Sh 

Dost India Company, treat with contempt and scorn the statutes 
passed by the * collective wisdom of the Great Council of the 
Nation,’ 461—6—plunder their fellow-citizens with a spirit of un¬ 
paralleled rapacity, ib. 

Earth, 1 belly ’ of the, described by Robinson, rector of Ouseby, in 
Cumberland, 200—it3 whole internal structure by Catcott, 203— 
Kirwan’s wild proposition respecting, 205. 

Eldon , Earl of, advantageous situation of the, as the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor,—has availed himself of it how far, 249—decisions of the, ex¬ 
clusive of all conclusion, 251—remarkable and peculiar case*** 
258, 9. , 

Europe, Continent of, presented a spectacle at once humiliating and 
frightful, 282—deduces a moral from the great and agitating dra¬ 
ma,. 284, 5. 


F 

Ferdinand VII., picture of, who is held up by the Holy Alliance as 
the sample of legitimate monarchy, 484-4>—it may prove instruc¬ 
tive to other nations, ib. 

Foreign Policy, Our, our remark six or seven years ago, on the re¬ 
sults of, since confirmed, 488. 

French Government, has acted most falsely and deceitfully towards 
Spain, 479-481. 

Funding System, unfounded opinions respecting, 3—supplies easily 
obtained by, 5—this one of its great defects, 6—the argument of 
distributing the expenditure over a lengthened period, fallacious, 

8—absolute waste of the national resources occasioned by, to the 
extent of one hundred and forty-six millions ! 24-31-—its injurious 
effects anticipated by Hume and Smith, 18—experienced in Hol¬ 
land, 19—France, 20—Great Britain, 21, et seqq. See Sinking 
Fund, 

9 

•’ G 

Game, any description of, may be had to any amount, 43, 4—dealing 
in, not discreditable, 46—not considered as property by the com¬ 
mon people, 47, 8-50—thence impossible to prevent the sale of, 
48—tiie experiment of legalizing the sale of, oqg)tl..io' be tried, 
34. : ‘ ! ; 4 ; : 

Game-laws, engender a ferocious spirit in the common people, 46-51 % 
—teach a memorable lesson on die philosophy of legislation, 48-50^ 
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—the argument against the alteration of* because it would drive 
* gentlemen out of the country !—grossly absurd, 49—the plan of 
the new bill—that qualified persons should sell to licensed distri¬ 
butors to the public—would prove successful, 51-4—some altera¬ 
tion must take place, ib^ 

Geology of the Deluge, history of the, 196—humble qualifica¬ 
tions of writers on the, in the 17th century—Robinson, 199— 
Hutchinson, 201—Catcott, 202—Kirwan, 204—appearances de¬ 
monstrating a universal inundation of the globe—three distinct 
epochs. 

Governments , arbitrary, recently strengthened by what circumstances, 
286—hitherto singularly ignorant and prejudiced,^b.—a new era 
begun—propose on the strength of improvements to wage a fierce 
war on liberty, 288—compensation ultimately to be made for the 
present security and imposing attitude of, 290—superiority of con¬ 
stitutional governments to, 295-6—genius and energy of charac¬ 
ter never thrive but in a free country, 297. 

Granada , ballads relating to the civil wars of, 418. 

Grand Juries, on the proposal of introducing, into Scotland, we have 
been long in making up our minds, 387—under certain regulations, 
would be. beneficial, 388. 


H 

Harmony , intimately connected with melody, 74—those who would 
place them in opposition appeal to Rousseau—an authority of little 
value, 76. 

Ileadlam , Mr, Letter by, to Mr Peel on Prison Labour, 299—rea¬ 
soning of, on what prison law ought to be, held out to public no¬ 
tice, 302, 3—perpetually Confounds the convicted and the ac¬ 
cused, 305—his panacea for all poor prisoners is the atrocious 
cruelty of the Tread-mill, 308. 

Hokenlohey Prince Impostor, works miracles in the gross by whole dis¬ 
tricts, 59-rthe chiefest of enthusiasts or dissemblers, 54-66. 

House of Lords, mode of inquiring into the increasing delays in, by 
a Committee, excited much observation, 433—history of the facts 
regarding the arrear very instructive, 434—5—some change proved 
to be necessary, 436—the machinery of 1813 has failed, whence, 
438-9—loose assertions of the Lords' Report respecting the aug¬ 
mentation of Equity business to be received with caution, 440. 

Hume, Mr, sample of his accuracy—rhis mistakes favour the Stuarts, 
89. * 

Hutchinson, J., Esq,, the founder of a sort of geological school, 201 
—his insolerice in speaking of Nelvton, 202. 

Hyahas, particulars respecting, 211—their inode of proceeding in 
the destruction of bones, 212—once lived in England, 21 $—wh$t», 
uncertain, 214* ’ "f ■ 
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Johnson, Dr, lent a ready ear to £host stories, 65, 

Jorge Manrique, beautiful poetry by, on the death of his father, 
429. 

Judges , to influence, by promotion, ought to be checked, 456. 

Justiciary, Court of. See Scotland. 

K 

Kolli, Baron de, commissioned to manago a plot of the English Go¬ 
vernment, 235—eminently deficient in caution, circumspection, 
and secrecy, ib. 240—his imprisonment, and attempt to escape, 
interesting, ,242. 


Liberty, justly declared by Lord Grenville to be the birthright of 
man all over the globe, 125. 

1 Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ account of, 180—specimens, 
181-5. 

Linnaeus , tomb of, 149. 

Literature , something melancholy in the decline of 394, 431, 

Loans , effect of, on national wealth, 4—h>ans contracted from 179S 
to 1816, charges, &c. 28. 

Louis X VI.. after his sentence, appealed to the Primary Assemblies, 
105-6. 

Louis XVIII., Narrative by, of his escape from France, without 
merit, 94. . 

Louvois, plan of, affording delusive and momentary relief, fatal to 
France, 20—the ministers of George II. and George III. all bred 
in his school, 22. 

Love poetry, Spanish, with an appearance of profusion, exhibits a 

f! ;l real poverty of sentiment, 423—exceptions, specimens exquisitely 
graceful and beautiful, 424-6—fear of a country maiden who had 
dropt her lover’s present into the well, 420—Finnish specimen, 
written by a girl on the absence of her lover, 155. 

. M 

Marquis of Mantua, famous ballad ofthe, 412-4. 

Mcyrick, Dr, inquiry into ancient .a|mour by, 346—conducts through 
a splendid succession of scendp|p events, 347—derivations dili¬ 
gently collected or ingeniously devised, 350, 353-5-r-exceptions 
made from the praise conferred, 359. 

Mineralogical Systems, remarks on the diversity of, 488—the natu¬ 
ral-history method of determining a species reprehensible, 491 —. 
fortunately difficulties rendering it unpromising, 49&—the crystal* 
legraphicai method, 493—optical, 496—chemical, ib—the che¬ 
mist misled byhis prejudices, 498^e»eglects or declines Ip 
; take assistance, 500, ■. ■' " 
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Mines of Predmrg, descent into the, described, 14-5. 

Minstrels of Scotland, curious enactment regarding the, S3—knew 
no distinction between the noblest actions and the most reprehen¬ 
sible, 402, 404. 

Miracles, pretended to have been performed by the incantations of 
his High Reverence, Prince Hohenlohe, chief conjuror at Bamberg, 
59—by the late Mr Loqtherbourg, landscape-painter, 58—and 
by giving the glorious and immortal memory, 64. 

Modena, persecutions suffered by the Liberal party in the dutchy of, 
473-6. 

Monarchy , absolute, hands of, strengthened by what circumstances, 
286—efforts to secure advantages to the cause of tyranny,- 287-8 
—as arbitrary monarclis, may come to prefer the safe and honour¬ 
able control of national representatives to the ignominious do¬ 
minion of interested and incapable individuals, 294. 

Moore , Mr, M.P., bill introduced by, for repealing the laws against 
combinations, loaded with a multitude of confused and perplexed 
clauses, 317. 

Music, a subject on which every body is ready to dogmatise, 74— 
the system of Rameau, 77. 


N 

Negro emancipation and improvement, Society for promoting, abide 
by a sure test, 118—principles which animate us through this 
question, 120—the promoters of the abolition never pretended 
that they were only at war with the traffic,—quotations 'from Sir 
Samuel Romilly's most eloquent speech, 123—Mr Sheridan, 124 
—Lord Grenville, 125—Duke of Northumberland, ib.—the fears 
of rebellion from emancipating the slaves chimerical,—this ©roved 
by experiments, 126, 139. * 

Notes by the Editor, 260, 501. 


O 

Obo, third town in Scandinavia, 153-4. 

Oland hut, internal economy of an, 151. 

Otranto, Duke of, obliquities of the, covering his Grace with disgrace 
—coolly and deliberately avowed, 240-2. 


Paul, Emperor of Russia, absurdity and insanity of his conduct, 
156, 

Penn, Granville, Esq,, strange geological supposition of, 206, 
Prelacy in England, its retinue in former times overwhelming, 350, 
'Price, Dr, gloS^generaiing penny of, 34—Mr Pitt’s famous sinking- 
fund founded cm his principles and calculations, ib. 

Prisoners, untried, who do not choose to work, magistrates compelled 
¥ maintain, SCO—addressee} by him of the quorum in what Style, 
# 307—untruly stated t6 fe* better 68 than previous to accusation. 
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308—the privileges given by law to, not great, 366—ought not 
to be punished because suspected, 305, 315— absurd notion 
of some gentlemen respecting the treatment of a person once in 
prison, 312. 

Professional classes, an income tax would not fall with disproportion* 
ate severity on the, 13—even when only imposed during the con¬ 
tinuance of a war, 14. 

‘ Provost, The, ’ the most remarkable and edifying thing in, what, 171 
—extracts, 172-7. 

a 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 261, 502. 

Queen of Etruria, touchingly records her wrongs, such as the neces¬ 
sity of occasionally eating off china, 245. 

R 

Revelation, our belief in, too firm to be shaken by any failure of co¬ 
incidence between the results of physical inquir}' and sacred his¬ 
tory, 229—die attempt to connect those in geology premature and 
dangerous, from its imperfect state, 197. 

Revenue and expenditure, present state of, 42.' 

Roscoe, Mr, our old friend will be conciliated, we hope, 314—men 
have different tastes, but why so cross ? ib. 

Royal Authors , why rare and mediocre, 85—Frederic II. of Prussia 
the best, ib.—James VI. a mdh of learning, destitute of genius, 
but endowed with some cleverness, 86 —composition of Charles II. 
mean—his account of his concealment in vthe oak, 88—another 
extract, die best passage in the book, 90—Bourbon Authors, 91, 
94, 100. 

flides, general, eagerly protected by sensible men, even when doing 
more harm than good, 309. 


Scotland, political system of, very defective, 363-4— must undergo 
complete revision, 392—Combination Laws of, 337—Justiciary 
Court, its * native vigour ’ monstrous, 337-340, 383—it obstructs 
the acquisition of right judicial habits, 385—the impossibility of 
reconsidering sentences, indefensible, 384. * 

Scottish Novels, secondary, our neglect pf, refutes the charge of na¬ 
tional partiality, 159—general account of them, 160 *4 — Annals of 
the Parish, 162-—The Provost, 171—Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
■: ; i'S5U—Xhe Trials of Margaret Liod- 
say* oma? vide —The Ayrshire Legatees displays considerable 

Andrew Wyllie not so good, 177-^.Ringan 011- 
, * and without effect, 178—Valerius original, but not 
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Sinking Fund , origin of, 31—soon perverted from its original desti¬ 
nation, 32—does not operate at compound interest, ib.—a clumsy 
compound of delusion and quackery, 34—loss occasioned by the 
Commissioners, to the country, of 602,830/. during the war, 35— 
looked upon by Ministers as a fund which they may squander 
with safety, 32, 37 —sinks the public in debt and difficulties, 41. 

Slave system, but one conceivable justification for the continuance of 
the, 120—abolition of, will be profitable, 127, el seqq. 

Smyth , Professor, a writer of great tasie and sensibility, 80—speci¬ 
mens, 81-2. 

Songs, the first lessons and memorials of savage virtue, 67—contri¬ 
bute to refine by fostering generous feeling, 68—a powerful en¬ 
gine cither for good or ill, ib.—influence on the Scottish cha¬ 
racter striking, GO—voluptuous and seductive among the higher 
classes, 71—happy specimens of the poetry contained in Mr 
Thomson’s Melodies, 78—82. 

Spanish I/iteralurc, sketch of, antecedent to the age of Charles V., 
31)3—influence of Arabian upon, not equal, 397—ballads from a 
rich fund of materials, 399—causes of their superiority, 401— 
indicate a spirit of humility and gentleness, 403-112—passages 
from the Marquis of Mantua, 4*13—Count lrlos, 414—the defeat 
of Roderick, 416—Iris flight over the plain of Xeres, 417—the 
civil wars of Granada, 41S—La Mina Morena, 420—Amatory 
poems, 422-6—religious, 426-8—moral, 428—beautiful poem by 
Jorge Manrique, 429—looked back upon with melancholy reflec¬ 
tions and gloomy anticipations, 431. 

‘ Speculum, Regale,' extracts from, curious, 352. 

Steele, Mr Joshua, admirably improved the condition of his slaves 
in Barbadoes, 134-5—changed them Into copyholders, 136—the 
results gratifying, 137. 

Stockholm, state of literature and science in, 150, 


Taxes ;—a tax on necessaries would not impose a heavier burden on 
the labouring classes, than on any other, 12—an income- tax would 
not fall with disproportionate severity on professional men, 13— 
an income-tax preferable to those on necessaries or luxuries for 
raising the supplies within the year, 15. 

Tea, should be as low in London and Liverpool os in Hamburgh 
and New York, 458—prices and quantities at the Company’s 
sales in March 1823, 460—price currents in New York, ib.—on 
the Continent, 461— prices at New York and Hamburgh con¬ 
trasted with the Company’s, 462—the monopoly enjoyed by the 
Company costs the people of this country two millions two hundred 
thousand pounds Sterling a year!—a most scandalous imposition, 
463—it is now before the public, ib.—the high price of, not main¬ 
ly a consequence of the duty payable to Government, 466. 
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Tread-MUl, to work at the, supposed by gentlemen not to beconsider- 
ed by the common people as a punishment, 804—-a man not obsti¬ 
nately idle because he will not submit to it, SO 5 —the degradation 

v enough to revolt every feeling of an untried person, 310-—an ex¬ 
cellent method of punishment, but abused, SI3. 

* Trials of Margaret Lindsay ,’ has drawn more tears from us than any 
work we have had to peruse, 189—quotations, ib.-195. 

Type-founders , business of the, unwholesome and disagreeable, and 
yet the rate of their wages unusually low, 227. 

U 

Upsala , changed condition of, 148-9. 

W 

Wages , the rate of, should be elevated as high as possible, 333-5. 

War , expenses occasioned by, to be defrayed, how ? 1—this a pe¬ 
culiarly fit period for discussing the question, 2 et scqq* —always 
a great evil, 6. 

West India Islands , miserable management in our, 139—agricultural 
system in, far inferior to that in the East, ib. 

Wool-Tax , history of the, curious and instructive, 110—most op¬ 
pressive, 113—official accounts demonstrating its injurious effects, 
114—singular condition of its repeal proposed by to^tlie 

Manufacturers, 116. 

Woollen manufactures, of paramount importance, 109—foreign com¬ 
petition in, with us, Successful, 111. 
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EltliATA in No. 77. 

Page 202,1. 6, from bottom, € /or * vehicles' read * vesicles. * 

—— 204, 1 . 8 , for * easily * read ‘ rarely. ’ 

-— 205,1. 5, from bottom, dele the words ‘ and tested by him. ' 

*—- 215, last line note, for 1 construction ’ read * destruction .* 

- 218,1. 5, for * tabular *■ read * tubular.' • f ,; 

- 228,1. 24, jyr ‘ concurrence * read * occurrence* * :/■* 

-—- 233, 1 . 24 yfor * successive inundations, ’ read ‘ succQssvve inutt- 
"■ ‘ dation. * ■; / /’•' 

**• 1. 28, f>f ■* but to a certain proportion, ’ read * but a cer- 
: ' ‘ tain pr oport ion. ’ 




